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Dedication 
TO 


HIS EMINENCE JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


My Lord Cardinal, 

Jt is to me a subject of very grateful satisfaction 
that [ ain allowed to dedicate this volume on S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate to your Eminence, not only on account of your exalted 
dignity, which, by associating you with the Sovereign Pontiff in 
the Sacred College, brings nigh to us, in your person, the 
supreme pastorate of our Holy Father Leo the Thirteenth ; 
but also, and especially, because it is mainly through your life- 
long work and influence that the mind and heart of England— 
if not yet drawn into sympathy with the Catholic Church and 
the Chair of Peter—have at least been led to kindlier sentiments 
in that direction, and to lay aside much of old-standing prejudice 
and antipathy towards the ancient Faith. 

[t must be most consoling to your Eminence, at your vene- 
rable age, to feel that, after so many long past years of combat 
and misunderstanding, you have succeeded in winning for your- 
self not alone the esteem and confidence, but also, [ may say, the 
affection, perhaps more than any living man, of your countrymen 
at large. Still much more may you be assured of having 


gained the love and vencration of all English-speaking Catholics, 
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and, in particular, of that large band who, by your writings and 
example, have been so much helped, through the mercy and grace 
of God, to find their home in His one true Church. And here, 
amongst this number, even though mine be the last place, yet am 
I bold to claim in that bond of attachment a share that zs not 
the least. 
{I remain, 
My Lord Cardinal, 
With much respect, 
Your devoted Servant, 
T LIVIUS CSSA 


INTRODUCTION. 


My original and principal object in writing this volume was 
positive and not controversial. It was undertaken with the 
hope that whatever polemics I might be drawn into should 
be in the field of history rather than that of religious doctrine. 
For, after all, the question of 8. Peter's Roman Episcopate 
is one of much interest to Catholics for its own sake, and 
well worthy of the investigation of students of history quite 
independently of its theological bearings. 

Nevertheless, the Catholic tradition that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome is of importance not only from an historical 
point of view, but also in the province of dogma within the 
Church, and of controversy with those outside its pale. For, 
as held by Catholics, in correlation with the succession of 
the Roman Pontiffs, it is in its theological aspect a great 
fact intimately bound up with what is of revealed faith— 
viz., the permanent institution by our Lord Jesus Christ of 
the Primacy in His Church. It forms, indeed, the actual 
verification in all time of that wondrous promise recorded 
in the Gospels which our Divine Lord made to S. Peter: 
“Thou art Peter: and upon this rock I will build My 
Church.” * Whilst, as regards controversy, it is a matter 
of vital moment to Protestants; and one which they have 
ever most strenuously assailed, driven thereto by the very 
necessity of their position as opponents of the Catholic 
Faith. Hence, in spite of my general aim, I have found it 
impossible to avoid treating the subject to a large extent 
apologetically, and in its theological aspect. 


* Matt. xvi. 18, 19, 
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The one historical point which, above all, I desire to prove 
and elucidate in this work is the Roman Episcopate of S. 
Peter. In the course of my argument I have been obliged 
to touch at some length on the collateral facts of his journey 
to Rome, his residence there, the part that he took with S. 
Paul in founding and consolidating the Roman Church, and 
the martyrdom of the two Apostles together in the Eternal 
City. I have, however, treated of these and other matters 
only as subsidiary to that which is the main and central 
fact of my inquiry, S. Peters Roman Episcopate. My 
reason was, because this is the one point in his history of 
most importance to Catholic theology, and most commonly 
impugned by Protestant historians and controversialists. 
Many of these will concede the probability, at least, of the 
other events, but all, with very few exceptions, are unani- 
mous in denying that S. Peter was ever Bishop of Rome. 

Of course, it was not for its own sake principally that 
I set out to treat of this point of history. I did so on 
account of its important bearing on the Succession of the 
Roman Pontiffs to the See of Peter, and their inheritance of 
his Primacy. Consequently, once drawn within the sphere 
of theology, I determined to enter fully into the relations 
that exist between the See of Rome and the Primacy in 
the Catholic Church conferred by our Lord on 8. Peter. 
This subject occupies an important place in my work. 

It is true, as I endeavour to show in these pages, that 
S. Peter's Roman Episcopate was not intrinsically and ante- 
cedently necessary for the legitimate succession of the 
Bishops of Rome to his Primacy. For—on the proof from 
revelation, that our Lord conferred the Primacy on Peter 
with the intention of its being perpetual in His Church—it 
is at once clear that the Bishops of Rome alone are the de 
facto rightful inheritors of that prerogative, and that their 
title of succession to Peter therein is of Divine origin and 
institution. For this, however, there was no intrinsic or 
absolute need that S. Peter should have been Bishop of 
Rome; since it is quite conceivable that the Primacy might, 
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by some other mode of Divine appointment, have passed 
from that Apostle to the line of Roman Pontiffs without 
his ever having been himself Bishop of the See. Still, 
though this was evidently antecedently possible, there can 
be no doubt that S. Peter's Roman Episcopate was, in the 
order of actual fact, the means chosen by Divine Providence 
for the transmission of the Primacy, and for its perpetual 
permanence in the See of Rome. "This is, certainly, involved 
in the whole Catholic tradition and belief. Hence S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate forms a subject of deep theological 
interest to which no one could adequately do justice, should 
he treat it merely as a historical fact, and apart from its 
doctrinal character. 

The admission that S. Peter was really Bishop of Rome, 
on the part of such non-Catholics as hold the Primacy of 
Peter in any sense to be of Divine institution, should, I am of 
opinion, lead them, by strict logical sequence, to concede the 
truth of what are commonly called the Papal claims, and by 
consequence to the acknowledgment of the Catholic Faith as 
a whole. But, even so, I incline to doubt whether the 
simple intellectual admission of a fact of this sort—however 
cogent, strictly speaking, it may be for the logical conviction 
also of its consequences—would, apart by itself, as a rule at 
least, morally suffice to form the requisite natural constituent 
or accompaniment of that supernatural preparation of the 
mind and will which is a necessary condition for the assent 
of faith. Men are not wont to be practically convinced, or 
persuaded to believe, by arguments of bare logic. And mere 
intellectual conviction on such a matter-of-fact truth as that 
S. Peter was Bishop of Rome—however evident its appre- 
hension, and however pregnant with further important con- 
sequences it might be seen to be—would scarcely lead to an 
acceptance of those other doctrinal facts and truths which it 
directly, or indirectly, involves. Since faith, albeit an intel- 
lectual faculty, depends principally for its exercise on some 
bias of the will; and the will is attracted and biassed by 
moral, rather than by merely speculative, truths. 
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Hence, I should conceive, in the case of a non-Catholic, 
that his intellectual apprehension of the divinity of the 
Church as a whole—obtained by the spectacle of her cease- 
less activity ; her combats and triumphs in every age; her 
universality ; her visible unity of doctrine, government, and 
communion; her Religious Orders, and her influence for 
holiness; her perpetual self-assertion, and her exclusive 
claims on the submission of all men to her teaching and 
commands, as the one only true Church of Christ—would have 
persuasiveness far more potent to elicit the mind’s assent to 
her Faith, than any simple conviction that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome. 

I have made the above remarks, lest, on the one hand, 
the controversial value of S. Peters Roman Episcopate 
should seem to be over-rated; and, on the other hand, as 
an apology in some sort—if such were needed—for having 
supplemented the treatment of a strictly historical question 
with various arguments and discussions of a moral and 
theological character. 

So far, however, from deeming that any apology is really 
required for the course I have taken, I hold that any other 
treatment would be wholly inadequate for the purpose in 
hand, and philosophically untrue. For the question of 8. 
Peter’s Roman Episcopate is one not merely as to the bare 
actual occurrence of sognething alleged to have happened in 
the past,—as is that of every other historical event,—but is 
also one of a great moral fact. In treating of this question, 
we have to deal, not with some still-born and lifeless 
occurrence without results, which is no more heard of, but 
with a complex living fact, informed with moral principle 
and vitality, that enters into the order of thought and of 
theological truth, and into the domain of practical conduct, 
religion, and politics. It purports to have its original source 
in Divine revelation, to be the result and realisation of an 
express promise of Christ through Peter to His Church, or, 
rather, to be the divinely-appointed 1node whereby that 
promise, which affects the essential constitution of the 
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Church, is carried into actual effect. Its energy as a living 
moral fact is manifest, in all time since its first origin, both 
from the results of its own active operation, and from the 
constantly prevalent belief of Christendom, both as to its 
material occurrence and its formal character. It is ever 
big with great consequences, momentous to the doctrine, 
religion, and discipline of the Church, as well as to the 
political principles and action of the entire Christian 
society. "Throughout successive ages it has held its place in 
the minds and hearts of millions of the faithful,—as still 
with all Catholics at the present day,—not as though it were 
simply some isolated, material event of past history that 
happened on a time and once for all, but as an ever-present 
principle, influential for religious belief and practice. 
Hence, the conviction of its reality as an objective truth is 
as often and as much based on grounds of moral persuasion, 
as on the definite histovical arguments and proofs that are 
brought forward in its support. 

Regarded simply as an event of past history, S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate, like other such events, is a matter for 
historical evidence. If judged by this test alone, we claim 
for it a more ample and precise verification than usually 
obtains for most of those events which learned impartial 
criticism has pronounced to be historically true. But in a 
question of & complex moral fact such as that under present 
consideration, a historian possessed of the true critical sense 
and of sound historical science is, I hold, bound to go 
beyond such direct and explicit proofs as are extant from 
authors who lived at or near to the time of the alleged 
event. Through various accidental causes and extrinsic 
circumstances, testimonies of this positive sort may, or may 
not, be now forthcoming—they may have perished, or they 
may have survived, in more or less number. Hence the 
historian will, in his investigation, bring other arguments io 
bear, whether for vindication or disproof of the occurrence, 
of a like moral character, proportioned to the fact in ques- 
tion, and consonant with its origin, surroundings, and 
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results. This treatment appertains, I conceive, to that 
Philosophy of History which, not content with simply 
taking cognisance of the material facts on record, deals also 
with their several causes and effects, since these often form 
the best criterion for judging of the real truth or falsity of 
the events narrated, as also for determining their formal 
character or significance, and their relative importance. 

The method employed so generally by German rationa- 
lists in dealing with history, whether sacred or profane, 
which may be termed the mythical or legendary system, 
might at first sight seem to bear a certain analogy with 
what is here propounded as the true philosophy of the really 
scientific and critical historian. But the two methods are 
diametrically opposed both in principle and result. 

Genuine philosophical science deals with recorded past 
events, that prima facie are extrinsically probable, and 
provable by well-grounded testimony, as the first premisses 
and most important elements of all history, in order to pre- 
serve, substantiate, and build upon them; it investigates 
them in their causes and effects with a view to explain and 
confirm them; and aims at clothing each material event 
with its own proper form, and giving to it its own due im- 
port and value. But it does not compass the death of the 
fact itself in its desire to animate the letter thereof with 
spirit and life. 

The rationalistic method, contrariwise, starts with 
denying or explaining away the actual past existence of 
the alleged fact, cuts at once from under it the ground 
whereon it rests, hardly caring to weigh at all whatever 
authority there may be in its support. Then, after having 
displaced or obliterated the recorded event, it makes its bare 
record serve as a symbolical element of some myth or legen- 
dary theory of its own elaboration, arbitrarily adopted, and 
destitute of any authenticated historical facts in its behalf. 
It is in such sort that German rationalism travesties 5. 
Peter’s Roman Episcopate: transmuting what is a question 
of historical fact into a legend or myth, symbolical of certain 
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doctrinal tendencies which, it pretends, were at work within 
the bosom of the primitive Church. 

It is, on the other hand, equally opposed to the true 
philosophical method for writers of history, whilst preserving 
the facts that have come down from antiquity, to seek 
arbitrarily to form therefrom new theories, and to draw 
conclusions of their own, other than such as the general 
intellgent sense of mankind has inherited, and understood 
to be their legitimate inference and result. This, unhappily, 
is too often the tendency of men of much erudition and 
research. No sooner have they made some fresh discovery 
in past history, and brought to light by their studies some 
new facts, than at once they seem to think it their business 
to disturb everything that was before held to be settled. 
Instead of letting the gain they have made to knowledge 
tell simply its own story—whatever that be worth—or using 
it, so far as may be, to illustrate and explain what has been 
already ascertained, they are at once in hot haste to make 
their discoveries so many starting-points and materials for 
novel speculations and crude theories, which, ere long, a 
deeper investigation often shows to be utterly baseless. 
Authors, such as these, seem ever bent on striking out for 
themselves some original course, and deviating from what is 
traditional and of common belief; as though all that has 
been handed down and generally received must, on that very 
account, be of little value, and may be lightly set aside. 
But it is certainly quite as much opposed to sound common- 
sense and the true philosophy of history to weave new his- 
torical theories from some scanty, partial, and fragmentary 
details, which one has recovered from antiquity—and it is 
really as great a folly to generalise from particular facts or | 
statements, and then to set up such theories as the true 
account of history in opposition to the past general and 
settled belief—as it is, first to destroy or explain away the 
facts and statements, and then to build new theories out of 
their ruins. We may hold, in truth, as a first principle, | 
that no novel historical theory that is formed exclusively 
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from one or other isolated fact or statement is worth any 
serious consideration. For any such new theory to be pro- 
bable, or even plausible—especially should it run counter to 
what is already in possession of the general human intelli- 
gence—it must rise from a wide field that is fairly exhaus- 
tive of the relevant facts. For the presumption in sound 
common-sense and true philosophy will always remain in 
favour of the theory already in possession ; since this had its 
origin and growth when there was a more ample command 
of the whole range of phenomena. If, however, some newly 
discovered fact or statement seems really opposed to a 
sohdly grounded theory in general acceptance, and cannot 
be brought into harmony with it, such fact or statement 
may well remain unexplained, since philosophy itself teaches 
us that, with all our learning and research, we are incom- 
petent to clear up everything. This tendency to innovate 
and theorise is especially noticeable in some recent Anglican 
works bearing on the subject of this volume, and particularly 
in Mr. Homersham Cox’s First Century of Christianity, and 
in the writings of the learned Dr. Lightfoot on the Epistles 
of S. Clement and S. Ignatius, in connection with the 
Primacy of the Roman Church, and the evolution, and 
position in Rome, of the Episcopate.* 

As an illustration of a moral fact, and to compare great 
things with small, I may take that of the validity of Angli- 
can Orders in their origin at Parker's consecration,—a fact 
which stands to the whole Anglican communion in much 
the same relation, and with at least as important conse- 
quences to that body, as the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter 
does to the Catholic Church. 

On this question of fact there are many conflicting his- 
torical testimonies, and it is, perhaps, at the present day 
impossible impartially to decide the precise truth of the 
matter on the sole issue of these testimonies. But besides 
such direct evidences against the fact as Catholics are used 
to adduce from defects in the consecrator and the ritual 


* See Part III. Ch. xviii. and xix. 
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form, there are many other arguments, of an indirect and 
moral character, which are with good reason brought to 
bear on the question. These are derived from the ante- 
cedent circumstances which, during the Reformation period, 
gave the fact its origin, from its concomitant circumstances 
and surrounding influences, and also from its consequent 
results. 

Amongst these, I allude, in general, to the whole drift 
and bias of the English Reformation, which was in close 
alliance with that on the Continent; and to the recklessness 
with which, in order to do away with all vestige of Catholic 
priesthood and sacrifice, it made havoc of the altars, vest- 
ments, and missals, seized on the sacred vessels for profane 
uses, and obliterated from the new Communion Service the 
sacrificial character of Holy Mass, together finally with its 
very name; to the notorious views and conduct of the 
Fathers of the English Reformation with regard to Ordina- 
tion and its sacramental nature ; to the expressed sentiments 
and attitude of the Catholic party hostile to the new reli- 
gion, and their constant denial from the first of the validity 
of Anglican Orders; to the uniform repudiation of all 
Anglican claims to a true priesthood, sustained even to the 
present time, by the whole of Catholic Christendom, and 
the general disavowal of them on the part of all Eastern 
schismatics; to the instinctive and abiding aversion of the 
Anglican flock, that is to say, of the Protestant English 
people as a body, to anything that might in their minds 
savour of sacerdotalism, and their shrinking from the mere 
name of Priest and Sacrifice; to the natural genesis and 
evolution of the principles of Anglicanism, shown by its dis- 
integration, to so large an extent, into the now recognised 
systems of Evangelicanism, Low Church, Broad Church, 
multiform “orthodox” and “unorthodox ” Dissent, which 
all unite together in disclaiming the priestly character and 
office; to the thinly-disguised state-craft and court policy 
which prompted the prudent advisability of maintaining the 
exterior form of hierarchical order and ecclesiastical disci- 
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pline for a Church which was to serve as a support and 
appanage of the throne, and of which the Sovereign was to 
be the head and supreme governor; to the certainty that 
would follow such semblance of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
of claims being set up in assertion of its reality, and of a 
school of Anglicanism being ere long formed,—from amongst 
those who, from their associations or education, should have 
greater leanings towards the ancient Catholic tradition and 
doctrines, or more zeal for their clerical order,— with a view 
to support these claims on various grounds, and to inculcate 
a belief in them amongst the people. Hence the traditional 
Anglican or High Church party, and its more recent phases 
of Tractarianism and Ritualism. 

These are some only of the circumstances appertaining 
to the origin, surroundings, and results of the controverted 
fact of Parker's consecration and its questioned validity, that 
have supplied the premisses for those moral arguments 
which, more than any direct historical testimonies, have 
served to maintain the whole Christian world—with the 
exception of a certain portion of Anglicans themselves—in 
the constant disbelief of the validity of Anglican Orders. 

Here we might bring into striking contrast the corre- 
sponding circumstances of the fact of S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate, the moral arguments thence derived, and the 
traditional belief of the fact itself. In the case of both one 
and the other, that saying of 8. Augustine is aptly verified, 
*' Securus judicat orbis terrarum." | 

I cannot refrain from here quoting, in abridged form, a 
passage from the illustrious Cardinal Newman on this very 
point. He had said in his Apologia * of the Anglican Church: 
‘“ As to its possession of an episcopal succession from the 
“time of the Apostles, well, it may have it; and, if the Holy 
** See ever so decided, I will believe it, as being the decision 
“of a higher judgment than my own; but for myself, I must 
" have S. Philip’s gift, who saw the sacerdotal character on 
‘the forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can by 


* Appendix 8, The Anglican Church. 
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“my own wit acquiesce in it; for antiquarian arguments | 
“are altogether unequal to the urgency of visible facts." 
Explaining the last clause in a letter to Fr. Coleridge,* he 
writes: ‘‘ By ‘visible facts, I mean such definite facts as 
"throw a broad antecedent light upon what may be pre- 
* sumed, in a case in which sufficient evidence is not forth- 
“coming: for instance—(1) The Apostolical Succession, its 
"necessity and its grace, is not an Anglican tradition, 
“though it is a tradition found in the Anglican Church... . 
“ (2) If there is a true Succession, there is a true Eucha- 
‘yist; if there is not a true Eucharist, there is no true 
* Succession. . . . If so great a gift be given, it must have 
“a rite, (and) . . . a custos of the rite. . . . Inasmuch as 
‘““* the Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ,’ in the 
“ Anglican communion, is without protective ritual and 
“jealous guardianship, there seems a strong presumption 
"that neither the real gift, nor its appointed guardians, 
“are to be found in that communion. (3) Previous bap- 
‘“‘tism is the condition of the valid administration of the 
“other sacraments. . . . There is much reason to believe 
“that some consecrators were not Bishops for the simple 
“reason that, formally speaking, they were not Christians. 
“ But, at least, there is a great presumption that where 
‘evidently our Lord has not provided a rigid rule of bap- 
“tism, He has not provided valid ordination. By the light 
“of such presumptions as these I interpret the doubtful 
"issues of the antiquarian argument, and I feel deeply 
“that if Anglican Orders are unsafe with reference to the 
“actual evidence producible for their validity, much more 
“are they when considered in their surroundings." t 


The Book is divided into Three Parts. The First Part 
comprises historical testimonies to the fact of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate from Fathers and writers of the first 


* To be found in Characteristics from the Writings of J. H. Newman, by W. 

S. Lilly, 1875. i 

+ See further on Anglican Orders— Essays Critical and Historical, vol. ii. 

p. 76. : i 
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four centuries, and other matter that serves to illustrate 
this evidence. This First Part is almost entirely a transla- 
tion from the Latin of Professor Jungmann’s Dissertatio 
Prima, De Sede Romana S. Petri Principis Apostolorum.* A 
very few passages I have either somewhat amplified or 
abridged : several of the footnotes are my own. 

I must here express my sense of very grateful indebted- 
ness to the learned author for having most kindly given his 
sanction to whatever use I might think best to make of this 
Dissertation, and for having otherwise afforded me very 
valuable assistance on various points of my inquiry. I had 
previously read historical treatises on S. Peter's Roman 
Episcopate by other learned authors, but none of these gave 
me at all the same satisfaction as that of Professor Jung- 
mann. His method of investigation, starting, as he does, 
from a period removed by some distance from the event, 
when the traditionary belief is seen in more full statement, 
and then tracing it back step by step to its first source, ap- 
proved itself to my judgment as more reasonable and better 
adapted to elicit the real truth, than the more ordinary 
inverse method. His arguments appeared to me well- 
weighed, solid, and precise; his criticisms sound; and 
generally there was evinced a spirit of moderation, a freedom 
from exaggeration, from unsupported assertion and theoris- 
ing, joined with a reasonableness, a due consideration of the 
objections or arguments of opponents, and a painstaking 
care fully to explain difficulties and to clear up obscurities, 
which one does not meet with in every historian. This 
treatise thus commending itself to my own mind and judg- 
ment, I resolved to adopt it in its entirety as the basis of 
my historical agreement. I felt, moreover, that the name 
and authority of the learned Canon would give weight to my 
own work. | 

I have quoted the passages from the Fathers at length, 
because I think it necessary, in these days of historical 


* Dissertationes Selectee in Historiam Ecclesiasticam. Auctore Bernardo 
Jungmann, &c., 1880. Ratisbone, Pustet. 
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inquiry, to set before readers the words of testimony in full, 
if one is to have any good hope of convincing them of the 
truth of some controverted point. A mere argumentative 
essay, however learned or profound, will not suffice for con- 
viction on questions of historical fact, for there may be sus- 
picion of one-sidedness and partiality ; nor is a summary of 
authorities enough, and much less so are bare references to 
authors. With the precise evidence before him the reader 
can see and judge for himself. It was necessary to give 
the several passages in the vernacular, as the book is in- 
tended principally for general readers of the more educated 
class. The work would, no doubt, have been more scholarly 
and complete had the original text been uniformly added. 
Obvious reasons of convenience forbade this as a rule: and 
the more learned student has ready access to the Fathers 
themselves, and to the Latin treatises of Sanguinetti, Jung- 
mann, and so many more on the subject. When, however, 
there was some special reason, and the matter seemed to 
demand the original, it has been largely given. Several of 
the quotations are borrowed from translators of repute after 
having been compared with the original text. 

The Second Part sets forth the evidences of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate, derived from Archxology. Here I have 
availed myself with utmost freedom of the generous per- 
mission granted me by the Very Rev. Provost Northcote 
and the Very Rev. Canon Brownlow, to make whatever use 
I pleased of their well-known work Roma Sotterranea. This 
is almost the exclusive source of the first four Chapters of 
the Second Part. 

The Third Part contains a series of Chapters occupied 
with discussions and arguments of a more general character 
on various topics relative to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate. 
This I may call in some sense my own work. But from 
such claim I must, as is plain, make large deductions, and 
must except the lengthened extracts I have made from the 
Blessed John Cardinal Fisher, Baronius, Murray, Dollinger, 
Cajetan, Franzelin, from the admirable volumes of Mr. 
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Allies, and other authors, references to whose writings are 
given in foot-notes. I should except also the Chapter on 
the Legendary Theory, which, with the kind sanction of 
Pére Guilleux, is compiled in great measure from his Article 
on this subject in La Controverse et Le Contemporain of Feb- 
ruary, 1886. I beg to tender my best thanks to Mr. Allies 
and to Mr. Oxenham for kindly allowing me thus to make 
use of their works. 

My desire has been to render this work fairly exhaustive, 
as it is, I believe, the only attempt as yet made in the 
English language to treat at any length the question of S. 
Peters Roman Episcopate ex professo, and to set forth, at 
one view and in extenso, the various testimonies and argu- 
ments in proof of that important historical fact. Thus, 
however imperfect in achievement, it serves to fill a gap in 
English literature. I am, in truth, fully conscious of its 
many faults * and defects, especially a want of unity, owing, 
in part, to its composite character, and the diversity of 
materials with which it has to deal. Such as it is, and 
however unworthy of its theme, it is published in earnest 
hope that its perusal may dissipate the error of some of 
those who are fraudulently told by charlatan teachers that 
the venerable world-wide tradition of the Church, that S$. 
Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, is but guess-work, or 
a contemptible fable unworthy of credit; and that it may 
serve, ab the same time, to increase the loving devotion of 
English-speaking Catholies to the Prince of the Apostles, 
and strengthen their attachment to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
now happily reigning, Leo the Thirteenth, Supreme Pastor 
and Head of the universal Church, Father and infallible 
Teacher of all the Faithful, Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, 
as successor to S. Peter in his Holy Roman See. 

Y. Oremus pro Pontifice nostro Leone. 


* I take the opportunity of here noting three errors, which are from no 
fault of the printer—(1) P. 32, for Bressel, read Dressel; (2) p. 46, foot-note 
for Ch. ii., Appendix, read Ch. xvi., Appendix; (8) p. 69, Patrizzi is wrongly 
called Cardinal; the Scripturistic author there quoted being Padre Patrizzi, 
S.J., brother of Cardinal Patrizzi, Vicar-General of Rome under Pius IX, 
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5. PETER, BISHOP OF ROME. 


PATRISTIC AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF S. 
PETER'S ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


SECTION I 


TESTIMONIES OF FATHERS AND WRITERS OF THE FIRST 
FOUR CENTURIES. 


§ 1.—PRELIMINARY. 


1. THAT S. PETER, Prince of the Apostles, whom Jesus Christ 
made Head of the whole Church, went to Home, was Bishop of 
Rome until his death, and suffered martyrdom in that city, is a his- 
torical fact which all must allow to be of the utmost importance 
to entire Christendom. And as we now propose to enter into a 
careful and minute examination of this fact, it is well first to say 
a few words on its nature and bearing, as intimately connected 
with the Faith and Constitution of the Catholic Church. 

2. That our Lord Jesus Christ instituted the Primacy to be 
perpetual in His Church, and that by His institution Peter, on 
whom He first conferred it, was to have successors, is a truth 
which belongs to the holy Catholic Faith. « Surely no one 
doubts," says the Vatican Council, * what is well known, for- 
sooth, in all ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, the 
prince and head of the Apostles, the pilar of faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church, received the keys of the 
Kingdom from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of mankind: and that even to the present time he 
ever lives, presides, and exercises judgment in his successors, 
the Bishops of the Holy Roman See, founded by himself and 
consecrated with his blood." Now, S. Peter's dying Bishop of 


2 S. PETER’S ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


Rome is, historically speaking, that precise fact which fixes the 
legitimate line of his successors in the episcopate of Rome, as 
also in the prerogatives of the primacy attached to that See. 
Hence, with good reason, theologians in treating of this question 
draw a distinction between the law of succession and its conditions. 

By the law of succession is meant the ¢itle which settles the 
succession, and thereby is denoted the juridical decree which de- 
termines an office to be not merely and simply personal, but 
personal in such sense as to be at the same time real and per- 
petual. In virtue of the law of succession, by which Christ Him- 
self conferred on Peter the primacy, and willed it to be perpetual, 
there will always be chief Pontiffs, universal bishops in His 
Church. Consequently the law of succession, whereby Peter 
has successors in his primacy, being made by our Lord Himself, 
is not a law of ecclesiastical origin, but of divine right. 

8. Under the conditions of succession is comprised whatever 
makes this one rather than another the rightful successor, and 
regulates the particular place and time where and when he is to 
succeed. Hence, for the Bishops of Rome to be successors of S. 
Peter must depend on certain facts: (1) that S. Peter was him- 
self Bishop of Rome; (2) that he was so until his death; (3) that 
he did not before his death resign to another his ecumenical 
authority ; (4) that he left his supreme authority and prerogatives 
to the See of Rome. 

Now, we may call these four points combined, the original fact 
of Peter, or the Petrine fact ; and we claim that, with the demon- 
stration of this quadruple Petrine fact, and the verification of the 
conditions, the Roman Pontiffs are proved to be the successors of 
Peter in his primacy: and since the law of succession is de jure 
divino, it thence follows that the Roman Pontiffs succeed to 
Peter’s primacy also by divine right.* 


* The distinction between the law of succession and its condition holds 
also in other cases. Thus the form of government amongst the Romans was, 
that supreme power should be in the hands of the Consuls. Consequently, 
the Jaw of succession to the Consulship was held to be one of the fundamental 
laws of the republic. But that at such a time Pompey was Consul rather 
than Antony would result from the condition of the succession. This condi- 
tion was a certain kind of election. If, then, it were asked, by what right 
Pompey succeeded to the Consulship, the answer would be, by right of Roman 
law; and if it were asked by what condition, the answer would be, by the 
condition of legitimate election. (See on this question, Cajetan, Opusc. III., 
De Rom. Pontificis institutione, c. xii.; Rom. Pontificem succedere Petro in Ponti- 
fieatu totius Ecclesie.) With good reason, then, the Master General of the 
Order of Preachers thus spoke in the Council of Florence: ** Hence it is plain 
why the See of Peter, the Roman Church, is said to have the primacy ratione 


NATURE OF THE QUESTION. 3 


4, From this we see at once of what all-importance is this 
question of S. Peter, Bishop of Rome. And here it is well to 
remark, that the truth of this fact, viz. Peter's Roman Episco- 
pate, is certain with the certitude of infallibility. There are, in 
relation to theology, two classes of facts: some of no great im- 
portance, their existence being unconnected with revealed doctrine ; 
others so bound up with truths of revelation, that together with 
their denial the deposit of faith is brought into question; and 
such is the fact we are now considering. For we profess as a 
truth of faith that the Bishops of Rome are supreme Pontiffs 
over the whole Church, and this precisely because they are suc- 
cessors of S. Peter in the Roman See. Consequently, the fact in 
question is one that necessarily underlies the dogma itself, or, in 
other words, is a dogmatic fact. And facts of this nature are 
certain with the certitude of infallibility. For the Ecclesia docens 
is assisted by the light of the Holy Ghost in the understanding 
and setting forth of all such matters as must needs be held settled 
and accepted as true, for the protection and security of the faith 
itself ; and what is thus affirmed in consequence of such assistance 
of the Holy Ghost has the guarantee of infallible certitude. But 
still, true though all this may be, it is only most right and fitting 
that such dogmatic facts should be shown capable of proof by 
solid and convincing arguments ; and it is the work of the eccle- 
slastical historian to find out, set forth, and unfold these argu- 
ments, and to vindicate the truth of the facts against heretical 
or infidel assailers. * 

5. Before entering upon our subject we would say a brief word 
on what may be called the LITERATURE of the controversy raised 
by non-Catholies concerning S. Peter's going to Rome, and his 
being Bishop of that See. 


Petri ; for, through the words, ‘Thou art Peter, &c., all power is derived to 
the Apostolic See by the succession of those who are therein seated." (See 
Phillips, K. R. I. p. 147.) 


* Moreover, many opponents of the Catholic Church, who assail the 
journey of S. Peter to Rome with the greatest vehemence, acknowledge that 
the question is one of great importance, and that Catholics, if once they prove 
that S. Peter was at Rome, can thence deduce an argument for the primacy 
of the Apostolic See that is by no means to be slighted. Thus Lipsius says: 
* The Roman Papacy bases its claim to the primacy upon the fact alleged; 
and it cannot be denied that if ever the Prince of the Apostles set his foot in 
the Eternal City, he did not go there as a simple traveller, but in virtue of 
his apostolic power. . . . Hence the claim of the Roman Church to trace 
back her bishops to Peter does not seem so absurd. . . . : Anyhow, the Roman 
Episcopate would rest on the power conferred by Peter.” (Jahrbücher für 
Protest. Theologie, 1876, ap. Schmid; Petrus in Roma. Luzern, 1879.) 


4 LITERATURE OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


This fact was first denied in the thirteenth century by the 
Waldenses,* whose sole argument was the silence of the New 
Testament on the matter. But the first who formally opposed 
the historical fact by his writings was Marsinius PATAVINUS, a 
most depraved heretic, who in the fourteenth century had espoused 
the cause of the schismatical Emperor Louis of Bavaria against 
Pope John XXII. In his book entitled Defensor pacis he endea- 
vours to throw doubt on S. Peter's having ever been in Rome at 
all; but his chief attack is directed against the Apostle’s episco- 
pate there, in order thus more effectually to impugn the primacy 
of the Roman Pontiff. 

“ As to S. Peter," he writes, “ I say that it cannot be proved from Holy 

Scripture that he was Bishop of Rome; nay more, that he was ever in Rome 
at all Wonderful, indeed, it seems, that according to some ecclesiastical 
legend ... such things are to be said of Peter, and that Luke and Paul 
should make no mention of them." 
Others, as Bellarmine, say that William, the master of Wickliff, 
was the first to assail the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter. His 
words are much like those of Marsilius, from whom, perhaps, he 
borrowed them : 

“ Holy Scripture,” he says, ** does not teach this (that Peter ever went to 
Rome), but some apocryphal legend." 4 

6. From Luther until the present time many Protestants have 
written against the fact of S. Peter's going to Rome, and his 
episcopate there, chief amongst whom is FREDERICK SPANHEIM, 
whose Dissertation is divided into four parts. In the first part 
he reviews the writings and arguments in defence of the tradition; 
in the second he strives to show the worthlessness of such tradi- 
tion, from the silence of Paul and Luke, and other like arguments; 
in the third he discusses and refutes the authority of those who 
bear witness to it; and in the fourth he essays to show the origin 
and occasion of the said tradition. 

What subsequent Protestant authors have done has been 
simply to re-hash what Spanheim had written: and in this they 
have found meet helpers in several German Rationalists, as Baur, 
Weiner, and Lipsius, who have ended in relegating the historical 
Peter, together with all the facts of the Gospel and of early 
Christianity, to the region of myths and fables. 

Lastly, we may note the public disputation, De Romano Petri 


* According to the testimony of Moneta, O.P., an author of that time, in 
his work against the Cathari and Waldenses. 


+ From Thomas Waldensis, Doctrin. Fidei, t. i. l. ii. e. vii. a. 1. 
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Itinere, which was held in Rome (Feb. 9th and 10th, 1872), between 
some Catholic priests on the one side, and certain Protestant minis- 
ters on the other, one of whom was the apostate priest, Gavazzi. 

7. It would be too long to mention even the names of the 
more celebrated Catholic authors of past and recent time who 
have vindicated the fact of S. Peters Roman Episcopate against 
the cavils and sophistical arguments of Protestants and Rational- 
ists. Amongst those who wrote against the Protestants are 
Cardinal Gregory Cortesius, the Blessed Cardinal John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, Bellarmine, and Foggini; and during the 
present century many theologians and ecclesiastical historians 
in Germany and elsewhere have written as well against the 
Rationalists as the Protestants. Amongst the modern German 
authors especially are De Smedt, S.J., Windischmann, Herbst, 
Stenglein, Hagemann, Hundhausen ; and amongst Italians, Per- 
rone, Aloysius Ado, and P. Sebastian Sanguinetti, 5.J., whose book 
is the most notable of those written professedly on this subject.* 

So strong are the arguments adduced by Catholics, that many 
of the more celebrated learned Protestants have been convinced 
by them, and have held the fact of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate 
to be most certain on historical grounds ; and some of these have 
written in its defence, as Cave, Pearson, Grotius, Usher, Blondell, 
and Basnage.t Many Anglicans, on the other hand, do not deny 
that S. Peter went to Rome, was martyred there, and that he 
even took part in preaching the faith and settling the affairs of 
the Church in Rome. All this they will allow to be more or less 
probable. But here they stop short, stoutly maintaining that he 
was never Bishop of Rome. 


$ 9.—GENERAL ARGUMENT. 


8. Before drawing out in full detail the proofs that S. Peter 
went to Rome and was Bishop of that See, we should say 
something of our proposed plan. First, we shall simply in- 
dicate, rather than expose with development, a sort of general 
argument derived from what is obvious and incontestable—viz., 


* De Sede Romana B. Petri Principis Apostolorum. Commentarius historicus 
criticus. Rome, 1867. 


+ Some of those here mentioned do not, perhaps, go further than to 
maintain that S. Peter went to Rome and founded the Church there. We 
shall examine the statements of Anglican authors later on. So far as we are 
aware, no non-Catholic writer allows the twenty-five years of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate. 
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the popular recognition, at any rate in some broad sense, of the 
Papal Primacy, together with the prima facie presumption in 
men’s minds that this primacy is intimately connected with what 
we have termed “the original fact of Peter ;” and then from this 
being a persuasion common in all times throughout Christendom, 
we shall go on to prove with careful detail, from historical docu 
ments of antiquity, that S. Peter's journey to Rome and his epis- 
copate there until death are most certain facts. 

9. With regard to our first point, it is most evident from the 
history of Christianity in every age and country, that the relation 
between the Roman Pontiff and the whole Christian world is 
such that (1) the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, is throughout the 
whole history of Christianity the centre of all Churches and of 
the whole body of the Faithful ; and (2) that the reason why he is 
so, and is believed so to be, is because he is always looked upon 
as S. Peter's successor in the Roman See. For the present we 
keep aloof from the question whether, rightly or wrongly, such 
authority is attached to the See of Rome, and whether it is due 
to divine institution or to human industry. All we now say 
is, that it is incontestably certain, from the facts of history, 
that the Roman See has been ever held to be the one centre of 
Christendom.* We are at the same time perfectly aware that, 
strictly speaking, this is the very point that has to be proved, 
especially with regard to the first centuries of Christianity, and 
that only when such proof bas been given will the argument 
we now indicate be complete and have force of conviction. 


* In other words, we affirm, on the one hand, as incontestable, and quite 
patent on the very surface of history, that the Bishop of Rome has, all along 
from the beginning of the Christian Church, claimed for himself and for his 
See a superior authority and the first place in Christendom; that such 
superior authority or primacy has been all along from the beginning asserted 
for, and conceded to, him by others, and has, in manifold ways and times, all 
along been put into practical exercise by him. We are not now saying what 
is the nature or extent of the authority thus claimed, nor that it has not been 
questioned, denied, opposed, and set at nought. We affirm, moreover, that 
the sole and exclusive ground for such assertion of superiority for the See of 
Rome and its Bishops, is the presumed fact that S. Peter was the first Bishop 
of Rome, and that the Roman Pontiffs are his successors in that See, and 
inherit his apostolic authority. We affirm, on the other hand, as equally 
incontestable, and patent on the very surface of history, that the Bishops and 
See of Rome have never had any rivals in the assertion of the primacy—for 
that no such claim to superiority and to the first place in Christendom has 
ever been made, or so much as thought of, in behalf of any other see or bishop 
in the Christian world; and that no other ground for such superiority, than 
succession to S. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, has ever been imagined. 
So that, failing the Bishop and See of Rome, there is no such thing as a 
centre of Christendom at all. Itis Petrus aut nullus—Papa aut nullus. 
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It is worth while to quote here a passage from Dean Milman 
on the influence of the Roman See. 


* Latin Christianity, from its commencement, in its character and in all 
the circumstances of its development, had an irresistible tendency to mon- 
archy. Its capital had for ages been the capital of the world, and it still 
remained that of Western Europe. This monarchy reached its height under 
Hildebrand and Innocent III.; the history of the Homan Pontificate thus 
becomes the centre of Latin Christian History. The controversies of the 
East, in which Occidental or Roman Christianity mingled with a lofty dicta- 
tion sometimes so unimpassioned that it might seem as though the establish- 
ment of its own supremacy was its ultimate aim; the conversion of the 
different races of barbarians who constituted the world of Latin Christendom ; 
monasticism, with the forms which it assumed in its successive orders; the 
rise and conquests of Mahommedanism, with which Latin religion came at 
length into direct conflict, at first in Spain and Gaul, in Sicily and Italy ; 
afterwards when the Popes placed themselves at the head of the Crusades, 
and Islam and Latin Christianity might seem to contest the dominion of the 
human race; the restoration of the Western empire beyond the Alps; the feudal 
systems of which the Pope aspired to be, as it were, the Spiritual Suzerain ; 
the long and obstinate conflicts with the temporal power; the origin and 
tenets of the sects which attempted to withdraw from the unity of the Church, 
and to retire into independent communities; the first struggles of the human 
mind for freedom within Latin Christendom ; the gradual growth of Christian 
literature, Christian art, and Christian philosophy—all these momentous sub- 
jects range themselves as episodes in the chronicle of the Roman Bishops." * 


10. Now, if it be asked how was it the See of Rome came 
thus to be regarded as the centre of Christendom, history again 
will unhesitatingly answer, it was so, because the Bishop of Rome 
was believed to be the successor of S. Peter in the Roman Pontificate. 
Certainly, if you were to ask the Catholies of all times why they 
held the Roman Pontiff before all others to be the centre and 
head of the Church, their answer would be, because he is the 
successor of S. Peter, who was constituted by Christ to be the 
head of the Church, who was, moreover, Bishop of Rome at the 
time of his death, and who thus fixed in the Roman See the 
rights of the primacy. Heretics and schismatics will themselves 
confess that this was the reason Catholics always had for looking 
on the Roman Pontiff as head of the Church, and most of them 
will allow that the Bishops of Rome did in fact succeed to Peter 
in that See, and on that account claimed for themselves supreme 
authority, though they would say that the Popes had no right to 


* History of Latin Christianity, vol. i. book i. ch. i. pp. 20, 21. Third 
edition, 1872. The author's tendencies, as is well known, were rationalistic. 
He holds the absurd theory that the Church of Christ is a congeries of the 
several Christian communities. Sanguinetti, who quotes this passage, de- 
velops the argument more at length. 
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assume such primacy. This, at any rate, no one can deny—viz., 
that the historical development of Christianity was fundamentally 
based on the belief that the Roman Pontiff was the successor of 8. 
Peter in the See of Rome. 

11. But if S. Peter was never in Rome, and if his going there 
and his being Bishop of Rome are to be regarded as mere fables, 
it would follow that the whole of that huge mass of facts which 
comprises the historical development of Christianity, under the 
preponderating influence of the Roman Pontiff as its centre, is 
based on some idle legend or some absurd fabricated forgery. 

Now this, we say, would be utterly opposed to all those laws 
which regulate and determine man's moral conduct. For, grant- 
ing that there are such laws, it is impossible that an entire society 
should so depend on some false and baseless legend as to make 
it the very foundation for its whole reason of existence at all, and 
of all its entire course and method of action; and that the mem- 
bers of such society should, forsooth, depend so completely upon 
an empty fable of this kind, as all of them willingly and of free 
choice, to abdicate their own rights and subject themselves to 
the unjustly assumed authority of another, because of the credence 
given to the idle story. Historical Christianity would be, verily, 
but a manifest mockery and sham if that fundamental fact which, 
more than aught else, is the key to its whole historical evolution 
is to be set down as, after all, but an idle tale. This, moreover, 
is utterly repugnant to all our notions of Divine Providence.* 

12. Now just as the whole history of Christianity objectively 
considered, as a vast series of multiplied facts, demands that that 
fact on which, more than on any other, it is based, should be 
admitted to be true; so, too, its truth may be inferred from the 
universal subjective persuasion of Christians, since such persuasion 
can only be explained by the reality of the fact. That this per- 
suasion has existed all along from the first centuries of Christi- 


* See Sanguinetti, ce. ii. and iii. It is well to remark that we are not now 
touching on the controversy with Protestants about the divine right of the 
primacy. What we here say is, that the historical fact of an existing primacy, 
and its influence on the Christian society cannot be denied; nor either can 
be denied the intimate connection in the mind of Christian society, between 
this primacy as exercised by the Roman Pontiffs and the fundamental and 
crucial fact of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate. Consequently, even though it 
be alleged that the Bishops of Rome have unjustly usurped the primacy, yet 
to deny altogether that underlying fact which alone could have given plausible 
colour for such usurpation, that is to say, S. Peter’s going to Rome and being 
Bishop of that See, is utterly to set at nought all the laws which direct man’s 
moral conduct, and to do away with the Providence of God and His overruling 
care of the Christian religion. 
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anity cannot be denied. Milman says that at the beginning of 
the fifth century the lineal succession of the Bishop of Rome 
from Peter was universally believed throughout Christendom.* 
It is easy to show—and, indeed, it necessarily follows, as we shall 
distinctly prove later on—that the same persuasion was no less 
prevalent in the fourth century. We say that here this is shown 
to follow necessarily. For no persuasion universally prevalent 
in the fifth century could have sprung up, as it were, spontane- 
ously in that century; especially when the existing records of the 
same age have handed it down as received from antiquity. We 
must, moreover, bear in mind that we are here dealing with 
something which would have the effect of lowering the other 
Churches in favour of one alone, to which all the rest are made 
subordinate ; and it is absurd to suppose that this could have 
been universally prevalent in the fifth century without being 
common in the fourth. And what would be the case in the 
fourth century would be the same likewise in the centuries 
preceding. 

13. Now, one of two things: either so constant and universal 
a persuasion was founded on unmistakable evidence brought 
home by continuous testimony of the fact being really true,—in 
which case we have all we want. And this is the only hypo- 
thesis satisfactory to right reason and common sense; since a 
universal and constant persuasion in a matter such as this is an 
effect, which demands for itself a proportionate cause ; and there is 
here no other proportionate cause save the acknowledged truth and 
reality of the fact. Or,—and here is the only alternative,—it is 
for those who contend that it was not from the real truth of the 
fact that the persuasion had its origin, but from some other cause, 
it is for them, we say, to positively assign the real reason or cause 
which gave rise to this false persuasion, and such a reason, too, as 
is proportioned to that effect. As it is, they can only devise 
hypotheses which are evidently absurd. Thus Spanheim gives 
out with wondrous assurance that this universal persuasion owed 
its origin (1) to the occurrence of the word Babylon in S. Peter's 
I. Epistle, and to the mistake some persons (notably Papias of 
Hierapolis) in their ignorance made, of understanding this name 


* « At the commencement of the fifth century, the lineal descent of the 
Pope from S. Peter was an accredited tenet of Christianity.” (Vol. i. book ii. 
p. 106.) Still more to the point he says: '' The succession of the Bishop of 
Rome from S. Peter was now, near 200 years after his death, an accredited 
tradition.” (P. 66.) 
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to be used by the Apostle allegorically for Rome; (2) to the cir- 
cumstance that in some early apocryphal books certain things are 
said to have been wrought by S. Peter in relation to Simon 
Magus. We shall see, indeed, later on that both one and the 
other of these are true, and confirm our “ Petrine fact." But let 
us suppose them to be false: and we say that—whilst one can 
very well understand, supposing S. Peter's journey to Rome, and 
his being Bishop of that See, were notorious and well attested 
facts, how such an interpretation of Babylon should come to be 
started, and that some extraordinary incidents, insufficiently 
authenticated, should be recorded of the Apostle during his 
abode in Rome,—it is absurd and simply ridiculous to pretend 
that a persuasion so universal, the results of which are closely 
bound up with the whole Church's history, had its origin in & 
legendary story and in the chance interpretation of a word 
gratuitously set forth by certain individuals. 

14. To set the full force of the argument in a clearer light, we 
sum it up thus in few words. If some constant and universal 
fact cannot otherwise be satisfactorily and adequately accounted 
for than by recognising and affirming the truth of another fact as 
its foundation, then the testimony to the truth of this original 
and causal fact is not less a matter for current recognition and 
common acceptance, than is the truth of the fact which results 
from it. Now to apply this principle: the whole life and develop- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, together with the pre- 
eminent influence of the Roman See, is a universal fact, unques- 
tionably great and manifest. Moreover, during fifteen centuries 
the foundation of this well-known and great fact was acknow- 
ledged and admitted by all, to be the Roman Episcopate of S. 
Peter, and from this Episcopate, as from a source, the Doctors of 
the Church were all used to derive the constitution and magis- 
terial authority of the Church, and to vindicate these against 
heretics and schismatics (and this so early as Irenæus and 
Tertullian); whilst heretics and schismatics on their side never 
ventured to deny or to call in question this fact when opposed to 
them as being fundamental, but strove to defend their errors by 
other devices. Consequently, with the very same certitude that 
we have of the historical existence, continued life, and strikingly 
manifest development of the Roman Catholic Church, depending 
as these do on the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter as their causal 
fact—with the very same certitude are we certain of this fact 
itself. And since the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter was believed 
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with universal persuasion for fifteen centuries, and admitted even 
by heretics and schismatics, it is absolutely repugnant to sound 
reason now, after all those centuries, to deny or to call that fact 
in question. 


$ 9.—TEsTIMONIES OF FATHERS AND WRITERS IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY. 


15. We now proceed to a more exact and detailed proof of 
S. Peter's Roman Episcopate from testimonies of antiquity. 

In order to anticipate sundry captious objections and cavils, 
and to determine more precisely the force of our argument, we 
think it well to make first the following remarks : 

(1) The question of the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter until 
his death is not to be confounded with that of its duration, or the 
length of time his episcopate lasted. That S. Peter was Bishop 
of Rome twenty-five years is demonstrable by solid arguments, 
and this is the opinion which we defend. But because some 
Catholie authors differ on this point, such difference cannot be 
objected, as rendering the fact of S. Peters Roman Episcopate 
itself doubtful. As to this fact, at any rate, there is amongst 
Catholics an unanimous consent, which is quite unaffected by any 
difference of opinion about the length of its duration. There is, 
therefore, no sense or meaning in the attempts of Protestants to 
confuse the question, by making the most of some difference of 
opinion amongst Catholic writers as to the length of time the 
episcopate lasted. 

(2) It is very evident from the general argument we have 
already given, that the reason why the fact of S. Peter's going to 
Rome and abode in that city received the universal assent that it 
did, and was affirmed in the way it was by united Christendom, 
and why it had such an immense weight and influence on Chris- 
tianity, was not so much on account of the fact itself, but because 
of its necessary subsidiary relation to another fact, which was 
alike held with settled conviction throughout the Christian world 
—viz., that the Roman Pontiffs were the successors of S. Peter in 
his See. Nowitisatonce evident that, to account for this, not any 
sort of journey of S. Peter to Rome, nor any sort of residence of 
the Apostle in that city, nor his bare martyrdom there, whether 
these be taken singly or altogether, would of themselves be 
enough ; and that nothing short of S. Peter's having been actually 
Bishop of Rome until his death could adequately suffice. For the 
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recognition and proof in testimony which the Christian society 
would have of the fact must needs correspond, and be in propor- 
tion to its nature and character. 

Hence, in reviewing the testimonies of various writers through 
a course of centuries, it is absurd to regard these testimonies 
singly and apart in such sense, that, whilst some of these authors 
testify expressly to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate, those others 
who bear witness only to his journey to Rome, or to his martyr- 
dom there, are to be considered as ignorant of what related to his 
episcopate. From the very nature of the fact itself, as well as 
from the way in which the Christian society has always held it 
as the most important foundation of its constitution and life, it is 
clear that all these several testimonies taken singly point im- 
plicitly to the whole complex fact, and that writers who make 
incidental mention simply of S. Peter's going to Rome, or of his 
martyrdom there, nevertheless, speak in concreto of that journey 
and of that martyrdom which are bound up with S. Peter's epis- 
copate, and thus indicate that one integral fact, on the strength of 
which the Roman Pontiffs are successors of Peter. We say this, 
because some heretics with presumptuous sophistry and cunning 
fraud have endeavoured so to divide and classify the various 
testimonies, as to set aside entirely, as of no importance, those in 
which the episcopate of Peter until his death is not expressly 
mentioned. But it is simply absurd to admit one part of the fact 
— 5. Peter's going to Rome for instance—and to deny the rest; 
for the fact in question, though composed, so to say, of several 
elements, is yet one single whole, and this or that part of it 
cannot be denied or conceded at will. 

(3) The testimonies are manifold, and may be divided into 
different classes, so far as some are verbal records, others real, 
consisting of facts and things; some again are explicit, others 
implicit or complex. But not to let our dissertation run to too 
great length, we shall keep little to this division; and it may 
suffice to have noticed it. 

In order to demonstrate what we have in hand solidly, yet 
withcut great prolixity, the following method has seemed to us 
the best: 

We shall begin with a century more remote from the apos- 
tolie age, and shall prove from testimonies thoroughly patent 
the.universal persuasion then existing, that S. Peter was Bishop 
of Rome. We shall next descend to a century less remote, and 
shall show that then also this fact was held as certain and beyond 
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all question. Thus, at length, we shall arrive at the times joining 
on to those of the Apostles, and shall follow the testimonies down 
to their days. And in this way it will be fully apparent that the 
persuasion prevalent throughout Christendom had its foundation 
in the unquestionable truth and objective reality of the fact itself. 

16. It would be quite superfluous to bring testimonies from 
the fifth century in proof of our thesis; since even Protestants are 
agreed that in that age the persuasion of S. Peter's Roman Epis- 
copate was universal throughout Christendom. It is enough to 
recall what we quoted above from Dean Milman. ‘At the com- 
mencement of the fifth century the lineal descent of the Pope 
from S. Peter was an accredited tenet of Christianity.” Nay, 
even with regard to the fourth century, it would seem that all, 
generally speaking, are agreed in admitting that this was the 
opinion commonly prevalent in that age also. It is well, how- 
ever, here to give the testimony of some of the most eminent 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church in proof that this was no 
mere chance, stray, or vague opinion, but a most firm and uni- 
versal persuasion. 

17. Let us listen, then, to S. Joun Curysostom of Antioch 
(A.D. 387), and afterwards Patriarch of Constantinople. We quote 
his testimony especially, because (1) as a native of Antioch, and 
living in Syria, not far from the confines of Babylonia, he would 
have more easily known, and better than anyone else, of any 
traditions still existing in those parts—if, as some of our op- 
ponents maintain, Babylon had been the place of 8. Peter’s epis- 
copate and martyrdom ; (2) because, were not S. Peter's Roman 
journey and episcopate a matter quite certain and well known to 
everybody, he would, on account of the jealous rivalry between 
the Easterns and Westerns, have been less express in what he 
asserts; (3) and lastly, because S. Chrysostom is so eminent both 
for sanctity and learning, that all will agree in accepting the 
utterance of this great Doctor as the voice of the entire East. 

He says, then, in his Second Homily on the Inscription of the 
Acts. of the Apostles which he delivered in Antioch: 


** F'or Peter himself received this very name, not from wonders and signs, 
but from zeal and sincere love. For not because he raised the dead or made 
straight the lame was he so named; but because he manifested sincere faith, 
together with that confession he had that name allotted to him. ‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church. And as I have named 
Peter, I am reminded of another Peter also (Flavian, Bishop of Antioch), our 
common father and teacher, who, having succeeded to his virtue, has also 
allotted to him his chair. For this is also one privilege of our city, that it 
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received in the beginning for its teacher the Chief of the Apostles. For it 
was befitting that that city which, before the rest of the world, was crowned 
with the name of Christian, should receive as shepherd the first of the 
Apostles. But after having had him as our teacher, we did not keep him, 
but surrendered him to imperial Rome. Nay, but we have ever kept him. 
For though we did not keep Peter’s body, we kept Peter’s faith in Peter’s 
stead: and having the faith of Peter we have Peter himself." 


And in his Thirty-second Homily on the Epistle to the Romans is 
that celebrated eulogy of Rome: 


" As a body great and strong she has two shining eyes—the bodies of 
these saints. Not so bright is the heaven when the sun sends forth it rays, 
as is the city of the Romans, which diffuses these two lights over every part 
of the habitable globe. Thence shall Paul be caught up; thence Peter. 
Think and tremble at the sight which Rome shall see—Paul raised of a 
sudden from that deposit with Peter, and borne up to meet the Lord... . 
This same body is a wall to that city, a greater security than any tower, and 
than thousands of fortifications; and with it is that of Peter; since him in 
life he honoured, for, said he, ‘I went up to see Peter’ (Gal. i. 18). Where- 
fore grace vouchsafes to make him companion of Peter in departing thence." 


18. With Chrysostom let us join S. JEROME (A.D. 390), another 
Doctor of the Church, one who passed part of his life in the East, 
and part in the West, and that at Rome: a man who excelled in 
critical skill, and possessed, one might say, in his own person, all 
the learning of antiquity. Many testimonies, indeed, with regard 
to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate might be gathered from his writ- 
ings—for example, from his Epistle to Damasus,‘‘ the Successor of 
the Fisherman”; but it is enough to quote what he says of S. Peter 
in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers : 


* Simon Peter, son of John, of the Province of Galilee, of the town of 
Bethsaida, brother of Andrew the Apostle, himself Prince of the Apostles, 
after being Bishop of the Church of Antioch, and preaching to those of the 
circumcision who believed, dispersed in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bythinia, proceeded in the second year of Claudius to Rome to confound 
Simon Magus; and there held for twenty-five years the sacerdotal See until 
the last year, that is the fourteenth of Nero, by whom he was crowned with 
martyrdom, being crucified with his head downwards and his feet raised 
upwards, saying that he was not worthy to be crucified as his Lord was... . 
He was buried at Rome in the Vatican, near the Triumphal Way, where he 
is had in publie veneration of the whole city." 


Thus pithily does S. Jerome set forth what was held as certain 
about S. Peter from the trustworthy traditions and testimony of 
antiquity. 

19. Passing over many others, let us come to EUSEBIUS (A.D. 
325), who used the greatest diligence with regard to the facts he 
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narrates, and was most careful to separate things doubtful from 
what were certain. In his Chronicle then, after giving an account 
of the murder of the Emperor Caius, and the beginning of the 
reign of Claudius, he writes at the second year of that Emperor 
(according to the paraphrase of S. Jerome) : 


* Peter the Apostle, Galilean by birth, the first Pontiff of Christians, 
having first founded the Church at Antioch (mparnv Oepedtaoas ékkXgatav), 
goes to Rome, and there preaching the Gospel for twenty-five years, continued 
bishop of that city." * 


And at the thirteenth year of Nero he writes: 


“Nero was the first, above all his other crimes, to raise a persecution 
against the Christians, in which Peter and Paul suffered a glorious death in 
Rome." 


In various places of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius speaks of 
S. Peter's episcopate and death at Rome: v.g., b. ii. ch. xxv., 
when, after quoting Tertullian, he says: 


** Thus Nero, publicly announcing himself as the chief enemy of God, was 
led on in his fury to slaughter the Apostles. It is related, therefore, that 
Paul was beheaded in Rome, and Peter crucified under him. And this ac- 
count is attested by the fact that the titles of Peter and Paul still remain in 
the cemeteries of that city even to this day." 


He then confirms the statement by the testimony of Caius, of 
which we shall speak again later on. Of the coming to Rome of 
Peter he writes thus : 


*Immediately (7.e., after the arrival of Simon Magus, which Eusebius 
has just narrated), under the reign of Claudius, by the benign and gracious 
providence of God, Peter, that powerful and great Apostle, who by his excel- 
lence took the lead of all the rest, was conducted to Rome against this pest 
of mankind. He, like a noble commander of God, fortified with divine 
armour, bore the precious merchandise of the revealed light from the East to 
those of the West, announcing the light itself and salutary doctrine of the 
soul, the proclamation of the kingdom of God.” + 


And in the next chapter, amongst other records of S. Peter's 
residence at Rome, he makes mention of the Gospel set to writing 
by S. Mark in that city. Here too we may quote what he says, 
speaking of the Jew Philo: 


* “Peter, that Corypheus, having first founded the Church at Antioch, 
went away to Rome, preaching the Gospel; and, after the Church in Antioch, 
he also presided over that of Rome until his death.” (Euseb. t. i. Chron. ad 
ann. 44 (Sync.), pp. 539, 40. Edit. Migne. Later on in this work we treat 
at length of the testimony of Eusebius to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate. 


T B. ji. ch. Xiv. 
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“The same author, in the reign of Claudius, is also said to have had 
familiar converse with Peter at Rome, whilst he was proclaiming the Gospel 
to the inhabitants of that city. Nor is this at all improbable. . . .” * 


20. Our opponents have sought to raise much difficulty from 
the fact of the original Greek text of Eusebius’ Chronicle not 
being still extant, and because S. Jerome confesses that he made 
various changes in his paraphrase, ft also because in Syncellus 
(eighth century) who has preserved the Greek Chronicle of Euse- 
bius in his Chronography, no mention is found of the twenty-five 
years. To all this we reply that, besides S. Jerome’s paraphrase, 
there is extant also an, Armenian version of Eusebius' Chronicle ; 
here, it is true, the passage in question has its place under the reign 
of Caligula; this, however, is easy to explain from the subject 
matter of the passage being the foundation of the Church at 
Antioch which took place in that reign, whereas Eusebius, in his 
History, tells us expressly that S. Peter went to Rome in the 
reign of Claudius. In the Armenian version the passage runs 
thus : 

“ The Apostle Peter, having first founded the Church at Antioch, goes to 


the city of the Romans, and there preaches the Gospel, and remains Bishop 
of the Church there twenty years." 


This version, we see, is in substantial accord with the text of S. 
Jerome; the mention of twenty years being probably attributable 
to an error of the copyists. It appears, however, that the learned 
are not agreed whether mention was made of the twenty-five 
years in the Greek text of Eusebius.  Sanguinetti supports the 
affirmative opinion, whilst Fr. Pius Gams, from the Greek text of 
Syncellus, concludes the contrary. The question after all, as 
regards Eusebius, seems to be of no great moment, since, as is 
clear from his History, he places S. Peter's arrival in Rome at 
the commencement of the reign of Claudius,t and his martyr- 
dom about the fourteenth year of Nero; and this of itself would 
give the twenty-five years. Consequently, it matters little whether 
the mention of the twenty-five years were an addition made by 8. 
Jerome to the Chronicle or not. 

We may henee, know, what to think of the impudence of 


* Wuseb. m, 17. 


+ “Sciendum etenim est, me et interpretis et scriptoris ex parte officio 
usum esse." (Prolog. ad Chronicum.) 


t Philo, it is to be remarked, came twice to Rome, as we learn from other 
historians, first under Caligula, A.D. 40, and again in the second year of 
Claudius. (See Joseph. Antiq. l. xviii. c. xi.; and S. Jerome, Script. Eccl. 
Puro.) 
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Gavazzi, who, in the Roman disputation, strove to put the testi- 
mony of Eusebius out of court, and had the face to assert that no 
argument could be drawn from his Chronicle, on the ground that 
we did not possess his Greek original, that the extant Greek text of 
Syncellus was of the eleventh century(!),thatS.Jerome’s paraphrase 
is not genuine, and that nowhere in his History does Eusebius 
affirm that S. Peter ever went to Rome at all. Assertions such 
as these are very easy to refute. Besides the first and second 
chapters in the III. Book of his History, there is ch. vi. of Book 
V., where he sets forth the list of Roman Pontiffs given by S. 
Irenæus, and says that it agrees with “the same order and the 
same succession in which the traditions of the Apostles in the 
Church and the promulgation of the truth have descended to us.” 

21. It is, then, evident from what we have seen, that in the 
fourth century the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter was affirmed by 
men of the highest note in the Church for sanctity and erudition 
as a most certain fact, based on historical documents. Conse- 
quently, from these testimonies of the fourth century, together 
with the way in which they are given, there results clearly the 
historical proof of the fact. 

Tt is superfluous here to remark that we might have greatly 
inultiplied our authorities, and have cited, for example, S. Epi- 
phanius,* S. Athanasius,} S. Ambrose,t S. Augustine,§ Lactan- 
tius, || Orosius,‘i S. Optatus of Milevis,** S. Peter of Alexandria,t1 
and many others to be found in Sanguinetti ff and Foggini.§§ 

22. We think it well to give here another solid argument 
drawn from the agreement of all the Eastern Churches, including 
those of schismaties, with regard to this fact, Everyone knows 
how, in all times and countries, men are naturally eager to claim 
persons of note and renown for their own nation or state, and 
deem it no little glory to themselves to reckon such heroes 
amongst their own fellow-citizens—that they were born or died, 
or that their sepulchres remain, in their midst. This sentiment 
prevailed amongst the heathen of old, and is set forth in the 
couplet : 


S FETES. A. t Apol. de fuga sua. 

t Serm. de basilicis hereticis non tradendis, &c. 

§ Lib. de heres. c. i.; Epist. 165, &c. 

|| Institut. l. vi. c. xi., e£ De Mortibus Persec. c. ii. 

«| Histor. l. vii. cc. vi. vii. 

** L. ii. c. Parmenionem. +t Serm. de Ponit. can. 9. 
THRIN S8 Zzercitatio tertia. 
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“Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athene, 
Siderei certant vatis de patria Homeri." 


Al know, too, how many religious contests there have been 
amongst Christians respecting the country, birthplace, tombs, 
and relies of saints. "Thus it is in pious rivalry Palermo and 
Catana lay claim to S. Agatha. Now, if S. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, had died in some city of the East, the tradition of 
this event would most surely have survived amongst the Orien- 
tals; and supposing it were not quite certain in what city Peter's 
death took place, or where was his sepulchre, different cities 
would be sure to have disputed such an honour.* And the Orien- 
tals would have been all the more careful to claim for themselves 
such honour, from their zealous attachment to the glories of their 
native land, and from the old and constant jealousy they have of 
the Westerns. Now,so far from any city of the East laying claim 
to the martyrdom and tomb of S. Peter, or any cities contesting 
together for this honour, all the Orientals agree with the Westerns, 
that Peter was Bishop of Rome, was there martyred, and that 
there his sacred body is preserved. And not only do the Catholic 
Orientals hold this, but also those ancient sects that separated 
from the Church many centuries ago. Thus in the Office for SS. 
Peter and Paul, in use amongst the Nestorians, which is thought 
to date from the fourth century, the preaching and martyrdom 
at Rome of those two Apostles form several times the subject of 
thanksgiving and praise.t Here, again, we see the fact in question 


* In the case of all the Apostles, with the single exception of Peter, there 
is found a like difference of opinion. Whence we infer that there has ever 
existed a perfect agreement as to the place of death of the Prince of the 
Apostles. Père Martin, on this subject, says: ‘‘ How strange that, amidst all 
the different opinions to be found in ancient documents concerning the 
Apostles, S. Peter is the only one about whom history has never varied in any 
of the records it has left us." This cannot be said with respect to the other 
Apostles: there prevails so much uncertainty about the sphere of their apos- 
tolate, that one cannot be always sure of the place of their death. Thus, S. 
Paul, whose name and memory, martyrdom and death, one would have 
thought, could not possibly be separated from those of S. Peter, has furnished 
matter for more than one mistake. We read for instance in the Karkaphia 
MS. in Paris: ‘‘ Peter, chief of the Apostles, was crucified at Rome with his 
head downwards. Paul was beheaded in the land of Patras, where Andrew 
had been already crucified, and Thomas was thrust through with a spear at 
Laquimoum in India.” (Revue des Questions Historiques, 1873; S. Pierre, sa 
venuee et son martyre à Rome, p. 14.) 


+ See P. Martin, ‘‘S. Pierre et S. Paul dans l'Eglise Nestorienne.” Revue 
des sciences ecclésiastiques, 1875, pag. 153 seg. The following is from the Night 
Office, as translated by P. Martin: ‘Les chefs du bataillon des douze choisis 
par Jésus notre roi victorieux, Pierre et Paul, étant fortifiés par la vertu de 
l'Esprit Saint, sont entrés dans l'opulente Rome, en portant l'étendard de la 
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most conclusively proved by this agreement of the Eastern 
Churches and sects.* 


$ 4.—'TESTIMONIES FROM THE THIRD CENTURY. 


23. We come now to the witnesses of the third century: who, 
we shall see, speak in the same way of 8. Peter's going to Rome 
and his episcopate there as a matter most certain and thoroughly 
well-known. Just as in the present day we call the Roman 
Pontiffs successors of Peter, so S. ANATOLIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
(A.D. 276) designates them briefly as the Successors of Peter and 
Paul (inasmuch as both Apostles founded the Roman Church). 
Speaking in the Paschal Canon, n. 10, of the Asiatic Churches, 
he says: 


** They did not yield acquiescence to the authority of certain persons, to 
wit, the successors of Peter and Paul, who instructed all the Churches, in 
which they sowed the spiritual seeds of the Gospel, that the solemnity of the 
Lord's Resurrection could be celebrated on the Lord's day only. Hence also 
a certain contention arose among the successors of these, Victor, that is, who 
was at that time Bishop of the city of Rome, and Polycrates, who seemed to 
bear the primacy amongst the bishops of Asia, a contention which was, with 
great propriety, brought to a peaceful issue by Irenæus, a bishop (preesule) of 
a part of Gaul. .. .” 


From this we see that it was recognised as a thoroughly ascer- 
tained fact that the Roman Pontiffs, who urged their authority 
in the Paschal question, were the successors of Peter and Paul. 

S. Cyprian (A.D. 248) clearly bears witness to the universally 
received opinion concerning the episcopate of S. Peter at Rome, 
in these words: 


** Cornelius was made bishop by very many of our colleagues then present 
in the city of Rome . . . when the place of Fabian—that is, when the place 
of Peter and the rank of the sacerdotal chair—was vacant." 


croix. Dans la plus parfaite concorde ils ont semé la vie sur cette terre, qui 
n'avait jamais donné de fruits de gloire au Dieu de toutes choses. Ils y ont 
extirpé la doctrine des démons, renversé les idoles de Jupiter et d'Apollon, de 
Simon le prétre impur. (/.c. p. 408.) Pierre évangélisa Rome, Paul les Juifs 
et les Gentils, mais tous deux ont terminé leur vie en combattant pour la 
vérité. Pierre a obtenu par la mort de la croix, la gloire qui ne passe point, 
et Paul a été frappé par l'épée, avant de recevoir la couronne de la victoire." 
(b. p. 411.) 


* Later on we show how the entire Petrine fact, with the express mention 
of the Roman Episcopate, is witnessed to in the Liturgy of the Greek Church. 


+ Epist. 51, ad Antonianum de Cornelio. 
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And in another place he writes : 


** After all this, too, having got a pseudo-bishop set up for themselves by 
heretics, they dare to make sail, and to take letters from schismatics and pro- 
fane persons to the Chair of Peter, and to the principal Church, whence the 
unity of the priesthood took its rise.” * 

What can be plainer and more express than this testimony ? 

24. It is important here to show also what S. FrRMILIAN (A.D. 
257), Bishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, writes to his friend S. 
Cyprian, in a tone of bitterness and offence towards the Pope, S. 
Stephen. After saying that there is a diversity in some of the 
traditions observed at Rome and Jerusalem, and yet that there 
has not been on that account any breach of peace and unity, he 
continues : 

‘‘This (breach) Stephen has now dared to make, breaking the peace with 
you, which his predecessors ever maintained with you in mutual affection 
and respect . . . besides defaming also Peter and Paul, as though they had 
handed this down. . . . And here, in this matter, I am justly indignant at 
this so open and manifest folly in Stephen, that he who so boasts of the place 
of his episcopate, and contends that he holds the succession of Peter, upon 
whom the foundations of the Church were laid, introduces many other rocks, 
and sets up the new buildings of many Churches, in that, by his authority, he 
maintains that there is baptism among them. . . . The Apostle acknow- 
ledges that the Jews, though blind through ignorance and bound down 
through their most grievous crime, have yet a zeal for God (Rom. x. 2), but 
Stephen, who proclaims that he occupies by succession the Chair of Peter, is 
roused by no zeal against heretics.” + 
In these words Firmilian, carried away by passion, unjustly 
attacks S. Stephen for his letter to S. Cyprian: whereupon we 
make the following remarks: The letter of S. Stephen has not, 
indeed, come down to us; but it is evident that he must have 
written to S. Cyprian with great authority, deciding as Pope, and 
as he who holds the succession of Peter upon whom the foundations of 
the Church were laid, what from ancient tradition was the course 
to be taken with regard to converted heretics. And thus we see 
that S. Stephen asserted, as a fact beyond dispute, S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate and his own succession, no less emphatically 
and solemnly than did S. Leo two centuries later in his well- 
known Sermons. Firmilian could not but recognise that herein 
lay the foundation of Stephen’s authority; yet how displeasing to 
him were the Pontiffs words is evident enough from the bitter 
way in which he repeats them. Were he able to deny or call in 
question the Roman Episcopate of Peter and Stephen’s succession 


* Epist. 55, ad Cornelium, T Ep. T5. 
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therefrom, this certainly would have been the readiest and most 
efficacious means of breaking the force of that authority; and, 
from the bitter vehemence with which he asperses 8. Stephen, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that, had he been able, he would 
have made use even of that means, But this he does not do: he 
neither denies, nor calls in question, S. Peter's Roman Episcopate 
and Stephen's succession. And hence it is clear that here was a 
fact universally held as certain. The cutting expressions of Fir- 
milian prove only how deeply wounded he felt at the words used 
by Stephen in setting forth his authority as S. Peter's successor 
in the Roman See. 

25. Let us now come to the beginning of the third century. 
TERTULLIAN (A.D. 195) frequently in his writings refers and bears 
witness to the fact of which we treat. Thus, when in opposition 
to the profane novelties of heretics he sets forth the primitive 
apostolic doctrine, and the legitimate succession preserved in the 
Churches founded by the Apostles, he says of the Church of 
Rome : 

“ But if thou art near to Italy, thou hast Rome, whence we also have an 
authority near at hand. That Church, how happy! into which the Apostles 
poured out all their doctrine with their blood, where Peter had a like passion 
with the Lord: where Paul is crowned with an end like the Baptist’s.” * 
Again, in other places : 


* Peter and Paul left to the Romans the Gospel sealed also with their 
blood." + 

* We read the lives of the Cæsars. Nero first stained with blood the 
Eastern Faith at Rome. Then Peter is girded by another, when he is 
fastened to the cross." t 

“There is no difference whether anyone is washed in a pond, river, or 
fountain, lake or tub, nor is their any distinction between those whom John 
bathed in the Jordan and Peter in the Tiber.” $ 


On this last passage Sanguinetti remarks (p. 67): 


** We should here carefully note this comparison between the baptism of 
John in the Jordan and the baptism of Peter in the Tiber; for when some- 
thing perfectly well-known to everybody is compared with something else on 
the ground of their equality, this latter is supposed to be equally well-known. 
Now what is better known than that John baptised people in the Jordan ? 
Whence it follows that Tertullian supposed it equally notorious that Peter 
baptised the faithful at Rome." 


ORIGEN (A.D. 216), so celebrated for his great erudition, and 
who himself came to Rome under Zephyrinus, gives similar 


* De Prescript. 36. t Contra Marcion. l. iv. c. v. 
t Scorpiac. cap. ult. 8 De Baptismo, c. iv. 
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testimony concerning S. Peter in his third volume of Commentaries 
on Genesis, as Eusebius tells us : 


“Peter is held to have preached through Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia, to the Jews that were scattered abroad, who, also 
finally being in Rome, was crucified with his head downward, having re- 
quested himself to suffer in this way.” * 


26. We should here note that the fact in question receives 
confirmation from all those Fathers and early writers who make 
mention of the conflict at Rome between 8. Peter and Simon 
Magus; for, without now going into the truth of what they 
record as to the doings of Simon, his flight in the air and his death, 
we can say at any rate that they take for granted, and testify to 
Peter’s abode in Rome as a well-known fact. Such authors are 
Arnobius, who wrote towards the close of the third century,t 
Epiphanius, Eusebius,§ Philastrius Brixiensis,| Sulpitius Seve- 
rus, "Gi Maximus Taurinensis,** and others.t+ 

The following citation is from the Author of the Purrosornv- 
MENA, & man greatly opposed to the legitimate Roman Pontiffs : 


* Simon, then, having again entered upon his course of attack, came 
to Rome, where he contended against the Apostles. It was Peter who 


* iii. 1l. See vi. 14. + Advers. gent. I. ii. 

ALET XXI D. S H.-F. ii 12, 13, 

| Hær. xxix. ap. Galland. tom. vii. p. 485. « Hist. Sacr. ii, 28. 
** Hom. v. in Natal. SS. Petri et Pauli, 


++ That Simon Magus was at Rome and perverted many, is recorded also 
by Justin, Irenæus, and Tertullian. 

In giving the testimonies of the third century to the fact of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate, we should not pass over the Clementines, which bear 
witness thereto in most direct and express terms, and consequently reflect 
the common belief and persuasion of that age (Ep. Clem. ad Jacob, pp. 611-12 ; 
Galland. ii.), and also to the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus: “Against 
me, who am a solid rock and foundation of the Church, thou (Simon Magus) 
hast resisted as mine adversary.” (Hom. 17, n. 19, p. 758, ib.) “The Clemen- 
tines as well as the Recognitions,” writes Dr. Waterworth die Fathers on S. 
Peter and his Suecessors, 1881, pp. 9-11), *are now universally acknowledged 
not to be by S. Clement of Rome, but it is also pretty generally admitted that 
as a whole they date from about a.p. 230; and it is on this account, and also 
for the completeness of this essay, that they are quoted. The first extract is 
from the much debated letter of Clement to James. Besides Rufinus's 
translation of that piece (a.D. 410), Gallandius's edition gives us the Greek." 
In a later part of this work we have given the passage referred to in full from 
the Epistle to James, as well as other extracts from the Clementines. We 
have here mentioned the latest date assigned to the Clementines by authors. 
But now it is more commonly held by the learned that they were written in 
the second century. This Dr. Lightfoot considers certain, and that, perhaps, 
they were composed in quite the earlier years of the second century. 
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principally resisted him, because, by his evil arts, he was deceiving very 
many." * 


27. We now produce the celebrated testimony of the presbyter 
Cartus (A.D. 214) to the Tombs of the Apostles at Rome. After 
showing that the records of history prove the martyrdom under 
Nero of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome, Eusebius goes on to say: t 


“ And the titles of Peter and Paul, which have continued to this day, in 
the cemeteries there, lend their evidence to this account.t And nothing less 
is recorded by an ecclesiastical man, named Caius, who lived when Zephyri- 
nus was Bishop of the Romans. He, in a writing addressed to Proclus, a leader 
of the Phrygian sect, uses these words concerning the places where the sacred 
bodies (tabernacles) of the aforesaid Apostles are deposited: ‘ But I have it in 
my power to show the trophies of the Apostles. For if you will go to the 
Vatican, or to the Ostian Way, you will find the trophies of those who founded 
this Church,’ ” 


Caius, it is evident, is speaking of their very bodies buried at 
Rome; and to express this Eusebius uses the word oxnv@pata 
(earthly tabernacles) adverting probably to 2 Pet. i. 14, where the 
Apostle employs the same word in the same sense: ‘“ Being 
assured that the putting off of this my tabernacle (cxnv@patTos) 
is at hand according as our Lord Jesus Christ also hath signified 
tome.” The tombs of SS. Peter and Paul, Caius calls trophies ; 
and in this sense Eusebius understood the word, as is clearly 
implied from the context, so that it is simply absurd for Lipsius 
and the anonymous Waldensis to maintain that thereby is meant 
memorials of these Apostles of any sort, and not their sepulchres. 

We must pass over other testimonies of the third century; 
but it is evident from those we have already given, that in that 
century no less than in the fourth, there was a common consent 
as to the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and that the writers of 
that age, when they have occasion to refer to it, speak in such a 
way as shows that it was considered a thoroughly well ascertained 
and notorious fact. 


TO ovi. e. 20; t H OE ii 25. 


+ Such is the sense, according to the rendering of Valesius. In the Greek 
the words of Eusebius are: kai mie ToUrat ye rrjv iaropíav rj IIérpov kai IIavAov 
eis Óeüpo Kpatnoaca enti trey a)vv0Ó. kowuirnpiov mpoopynots, which might be 
translated thus: “ And what history thus records is confirmed by the saluta- 
tion (veneration) of Peter and Paul, which has prevailed till the present day 
in the cemeteries that are there." Thus implying that the historical account 
receives confirmation from the traditional practice of the faithful who, when 
visiting the cemeteries, were wont to venerate the sacred bodies of the 
Apostles buried there. 
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§ 5.—TESTIMONIES FROM THE SECOND CENTURY. 


28. We come now to the Second Century, and here we have, in 
the first place, S. Irenmus (A.D. 178), that renowned Father of 
the Church, who composed his great work, Contra Hereses, in the 
last decades of this century. The testimony of S. Irenæus is of 
quite exceptional value, for he was Bishop of one of the Gallic 
Churches, was wont to have recourse to the Roman See in 
matters of grave importance, and was thoroughly well acquainted 
with other Churches, from Asia in the East to Gaul in the West ; 
for, whilst still under the discipline of Polycarp, he had lived 
amongst the Churches of Asia; and 8. Polycarp had in his earlier 
days seen the Apostles themselves, particularly S. John. 8. 
Irenæus thus writes: 


* So also Polycarp, who not only had been instructed by Apostles, and 
had been brought up with many who had seen the Lord, but had also been 
appointed by the Apostles Bishop of Smyrna, in Asia. Him also we saw in 
our early youth,—for he endured long, and in extreme old age departed this 
life, yielding his testimony (martyred) most gloriously and nobly.” * 


It would therefore be most unreasonable and absurd to suppose 
that Irenæus was ignorant of the doings of SS. Peter and Paul, 
the sphere of their apostolic labours, and how and where they 
ended their life; or that he should rashly set forth as facts 
matters which had their foundation only in rumour and legend. 
Let us see then what he himself writes. There is that remark- 
able and well-known passage in which this holy Father shows 


* Contra Her. iii. 4. Not only had Irenæus seen Polycarp, but had 
enjoyed with him familiar intercourse as his disciple. This appears from what 
Eusebius relates (H. E. v. 20) from the Epistle of Irenæus De Monarchia to 
Florinus. Addressing Florinus, Irenæus thus writes: ** These doctrines were 
never delivered to thee by presbyters before us, who were themselves the im- 
mediate disciples of the Apostles. For I saw thee when I was yet a boy in 
Lower Asia with Polycarp, moving in great splendour at Court, and endeavour- 
ing by all means to gain his esteem. I remember the events of those times 
much better than those of more recent occurrence. For what we learn to 
know in our youth so grows up with our minds as to become one with them ; 
and so I can tell even the very place where the blessed Polycarp was wont to 
sit and discourse; and also his comings in, his walks, the complexion of his 
life, and the form of his body, and his conversations with the people, and his 
familiar intercourse with John, as he was used to tell of it, as also his 
intimacy with those that had seen the Lord. How also he used to relate 
their discourses, and what things he had heard from them concerning the 
Lord. Also concerning His miracles, His doctrines: all these were told by 
Polycarp, in consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he had received them 
from the eye-witnesses of the doctrine of salvation. These things, by the 
mercy of God, and the opportunity then afforded me, I attentively heard, 
noting them down, not on paper, but in my heart: and these same facts I am 
always in the habit, by the grace of God, of recalling faithfully to mind." 


p o^ 
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how we are to ascertain surely what is true and apostolic abs. 4 y 
We may know it, he says, by its coming from the ie d e 
teaching (magisterium) of the pastors of the Church holding 

together in unity. He then proceeds: 


* But as it would be very long, in a volume like this, to give the succes- 
sions of all the Churches,—by pointing out that tradition which it (the Roman 
Church) has from the Apostles, and the faith announced to men that is come 
down even to us by the successions of bishops, of that Church which is the 
greatest, most ancient, and known to all, the Church founded and constituted 
at Rome by the two most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul, we confound 
all those who in any way, whether by things pleasing to themselves, or by 
vain-glory, or blindness and evil sentiment, assemble otherwise than they 
ought. For to this Church, on account of a more powerful principality, it is 
necessary that every Church, that is, the faithful on every side, meet together 
(convenire, have recourse, resort to, concur, agree with); in which (same 
Church) always, by those who are on every side, has been preserved that 
tradition which is from the Apostles. The blessed Apostles, therefore, having 
founded and built up that Church, committed the sacred office (or ministry, 
Aevrovpyytav) of the episcopacy to Linus. Of this Linus Paul makes mention 
in his Epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded Anacletus, and after him, in 
the third place from the Apostles, to Clement is allotted the episcopacy; who, 
as he had both seen and conferred with the blessed Apostle, still also had the 
preaching of the Apostles ringing (in his ears), and their tradition before his 
eyes. And not he alone, but many were still left, who had been taught by 
the Apostles. Wherefore under this Clement, a no slight dissension having 
taken place amongst the brethren at Corinth, the Church in Rome sent a 
most powerful epistle to the Corinthians, confirming them together into peace, 
and renewing their faith, and announcing the tradition which it had recently 
received from the Apostles. . . . But to this Clement succeeded Evaristus, 
and to Evaristus, Alexander. Then—thus the sixth from the Apostles—Sixtus 
was appointed; and after him Telesphorus, who underwent a glorious martyr- 
dom; next Hyginus, then Pius; after whom was Anicetus. To Anicetus 
succeeded Soter, and to him, now in the twelfth place, Eleutherus holds the 
inheritance of the episcopate from the Apostles. By this same order, and by 
this same succession, both that tradition, which is in the Church from the 
Apostles, and the preaching of the truth, have come down to us. And this is 
the fullest proof that itis the one and the same life-giving faith which has 
been preserved in the Church, and handed down in truth from the Apostles 
even till now." * 


In these words S. Irenæus declares so emphatically and decidedly 
that the Church at Rome was founded by SS. Peter and Paul, 
that to add any comment would only weaken their force. This 
Father is, as we have already remarked, a witness of such excep- 
tional worth, that his authority of itself alone may be considered 
as proving beyond all question the fact we treat of. Dut one 


* Contra Hereses, iii. 3. 
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thing we would add: that the testimony of Irenæus is polemical, 
its immediate purpose being to explain the principle by which he 
sought to refute the heretics; and that in giving it he is led to 
make only casual mention that the Roman Church was founded 
by the Apostles Peter and Paul; and this as a simple matter of 
fact thoroughly well-known to all Christendom.* 

29. There is also another passage (l. ii. 1) wherein S. 
Irenæus testifies to S. Peter at Rome, which we think well to 
adduce here, because it has been singularly abused by opponents. 
The Saintin this Third Book refutes the Gnostics, who made pre- 
tension to a secret knowledge such as not even the Apostles pos- 
sessed. In order to confute these heretics on the twofold ground 
of the oral preaching of the Apostles preserved in the Churches, 
and of the Sacred Scriptures, he commences his argument, by first 
laying down the principle that the Apostles had a perfect know- 
ledge of the truth, and that they delivered this to the Churches 
both by oral preaching, and afterwards by the Scriptures : 


* By means of no others, says he, have we known the economy of our 
salvation, than those through whom the Gospel came to us, which then in- 
deed they proclaimed orally, and afterwards, by the will of God, delivered to 
us in writing. For after the Lord rose from the dead, and they were endued 
with the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them from on high, they were 
complete in all things, and had perfect knowledge; they (the Apostles) went 
forth to the ends of the earth preaching the good tidings of God's benefits to 
us, and announcing heavenly peace to men; each and all of them alike 
having the Gospel of God." 


Then, going more into detail, he explains how all and each had 


* At the time that S. Polycarp, the master of Irenæus, was enjoying the 
familiar intercourse of S. John, and of others who had seen the Lord, it is 
evident, from S. John's Gospel, that the circumstances of the Apostle Peter's 
death were perfectly well-known. The Evangelist (S. John, xxi. 18, 19) re- 
cords the words which Jesus Christ, after His resurrection, spoke to Peter: 
* Amen, amen, I say to thee: when thou wast younger, thou didst gird thy- 
self, and didst walk where thou wouldst. But when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and lead thee 
whither thou wouldst not." He then adds: ‘‘ And this He said, signifying by 
what death he should glorify God." Here both our Lord and the Evangelist 
distinctly allude to S. Peter's crucifixion (see Beelen here). It hence follows 
that S. John, who wrote his Gospel after S. Peter's death, was well acquainted 
with allits circumstances, and amongst these, in what city the Prince of the 
Apostles suffered martyrdom. Again, these circumstances were, of course, 
well-known to Polycarp, the disciple of S. John; so that we need not go far to 
find the source whence S. Irenæus was able to derive his knowledge of what 
he writes with so much care concerning S. Peter, his Roman Episcopate, and 
martyrdom ;—facts which, we hold, were, also from other sources, thoroughly 
well-known. We here repeat again that the testimony of Ireneus is of such 
strength that the argument, based upon it alone, is of itself sufficient peremp- 
torily to decide the fact in question. 
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equally the Gospel of God, and that it was announced both by 
oral preaching and by the Scriptures. Dut we will give the Greek 
text as it is in Eusebius (H. E. v. 8): 


ʻO uév ù MarÜaios év rois ‘EBpaiots ty idia abràv Stadéxt@ kal ypadrjv 
éEjveykev. EbayyeMov, ro? Ilérpov kai tov IIlavAov èv ‘Popy evayyeMiQopévov 
kai ÜeueAiovvrov Tiv éxxAnoiav. Merà dé rv rovrov &£o0ov Mápkos 6 
paOnris kai éppevevrr)s IIérpov kai avrós, rà v7 IIérpov knpvaa ópeva eyypapes 
Hpi mapadébaxe, Kat Aovküs è ó axddovOos llavAov 76 im ékeivov Knpuc- 
oopevov evayyéAtoy év BigMo karéÜero.  "Emevra 'Iodvvgs K. T. À. 

* Matthew, indeed, produced his Gospel written among the Hebrews in 
their own dialect, whilst Peter and Paul proclaimed the Gospel and founded 
the Church at Rome. After the departure of these, Mark, the disciple and 
interpreter of Peter, also translated to us in writing what had been preached 
by Peter. And Luke, the companion of Paul, committed to writing the 
Gospel preached by him (Paul). Afterwards John, the disciple of our Lord, 
the same that lay upon His bosom, also published the Gospel, whilst he was 
yet at Ephesus in Asia." 


30. From these words of Irenæus this much at least is certain, 
that the Apostles Peter and Paul proclaimed the Gospel at Rome, and 
founded there the Church ; and it would have been enough for our 
purpose to have noted the holy Father’s express testimony here 
given to this fact. But the anonymous Waldensis * groundlessly 
assails this very testimony. From Irenæus, he says, we gather 
that S. Matthew wrote his Gospel among the Hebrews whilst Peter 
and Paul were preaching at Rome, and there founding the Church. 
But at the time S. Matthew wrote his Gospel among the 
Hebrews (which, according to antiquity, cannot be assigned to a 
later date than a.D. 39), Peter and Paul were certainly not in 
Rome; consequently, he says, we must either confess that 
Irenæus has been interpolated, or admit that he attributes the 
preaching and the founding the Church at Rome to those 
Apostles, because they did this by means of others, namely, their 
disciples. Now we know, he continues, that there were present 
strangers from Rome when S. Peter was preaching at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, and it was these disciples of Peter who 
founded the Roman Church ; but that Peter himself was at Rome 
cannot be proved at all from Irenæus. 

31. We reply, in the first place, that Irenæus, both here and 
in the other passage we before cited, most clearly assigns the 
preaching and founding the Church in Rome to the two Apostles 
in person, and not to others. The forced interpretation of the 


* Impossibilitt, £c., pp. 98, 99. 
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anonymous writer is utterly absurd: and even supposing that 8. 
Irenæus had here made a mistake in chronology, that would be 
no good reason for rejecting his testimony on this point. But we 
hold that the holy Father made no such mistake at all, and we 
cannot agree with certain more modern authors who refer the 
writing of S. Matthew's Gospel to the last years of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and make use of this passage of Irenæus to support their 
opinion. We maintain that his words here are in full accord with 
the commonly received opinion as to 8. Matthew’s Gospel, if only 
they are rightly understood. Thus, by the genitive absolute, 
Ilérpov kal IIaóxov èv ‘Poun ebaeyyeXitouévov, is not meant re- 
lation of time, as though Matthew is said to have written his 
Gospel at the same time that SS. Peter and Paul were preaching 
and founding the Church in Rome; but in the one and other clauses 
Irenæus intended to express the difference, both as to the place 
and the manner in which 8. Matthew, on the one hand, and 
S. Peter and S. Paul on the other, delivered the Gospel. 
Hence, the passage may be fitly rendered as follows: '** Matthew, 
indeed (67), amongst the Hebrews, published in their own tongue 
the writing also of his Gospel (and not only preached it orally), 
whereas Peter and Paul in Rome preached the Gospel by word 
of mouth and founded the Church there." The word é€odos 
in the next sentence is not to be understood of the death of SS. 
Peter and Paul, but of their celebrated going forth, as also of that 
of the other Apostles, to teach all nations. Having said that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel whilst still living amongst the Hebrews, 
—that is, before the going forth —with this previous writing of 
Matthew S. Irenæus in the next clause contrasts the later writing 
of Mark and Luke, by saying that they wrote after the going forth 
- of the Apostles to all nations. 5. Irenæus had before made men- 
tion of this same going forth of the Apostles: “They went forth ^ 
(¢EnrOov), he writes, “to the ends of the earth proclaiming the 
Gospel of those good things which are from God to us.”* He 
indicates particularly the going forth of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul (rovrov), because he had just before specially made mention 
of them, and because Mark and Luke were their companions. 
It is in this way Cardinal Franzelin lucidly explains the passage. t 


* In allusion to Romans, x. 18. eis maoâv ray ynv e€ndOev ó POoyyos 
atvréy, kai els rà mépara rijs oikovuévgs rà pnpara air@y. See also v. 15. 


+ Introd. in S. Scripturam ; there is another explanation given by Patrizzi. 
De Evang. l.i. c. 2. 
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It should be, however, remarked that the value of the testimony 
of S. Irenæus, so far as he affirms expressly that SS. Peter and 
Paul preached in Rome and founded the Church there, is wholly 
independent of these interpretations. 

32. Besides S. Irenæus we have, in the second century, a most 
convincing witness in S. Dionysius, BisHoP or CORINTH (A.D. 
170), and of much note in the Church. | S. Jerome says of him: 


* Dionysius, Bishop of the Corinthians, was a man of so great eloquence 
and industry, as not only to instruct the people of his own city and province, 
but also, by his Epistles, the bishops of other cities and provinces." * 


The testimony of S. Dionysius concerning the preaching of SS. 
Peter and Paul in Rome and their martyrdom in that city has 
been preserved by Eusebius, who, after recording the death of 
the Apostles, and giving in confirmation the words of Caius before 
quoted, adds : 


** And that both suffered martyrdom at the same time, Dionysius, Bishop 
of Corinth, bears this testimony : * So also you, by an admonition so valuable, 
have again united the planting of the Romans and Corinthians, which was by 
the hands of Peter and Paul. For both came to our Corinth, and, planting 
us, both alike (ópoíes) taught; and alike going to Italy also, and having 
taught together (Gpotws kal eis rv IraAíav ópoae diddEavres), they gave their 
testimony (by martyrdom) at (or about) the same time.’” t 


These words of S. Dionysius show clearly the unanimous consent 
of the Churches to the fact in question, as to something thoroughly 
well-known and certain. 

33. But here again opponents have raised a number of frivo- 
lous objections, in order to make out that what Dionysius says is 
but after alla fictitious legend. It is evident, from the Acts of 
the Apostles and Paul's Epistles, they say, that Peter was never 
at Corinth, and that he did not found the Church there; and, 
consequently, what Dionysius says about the two Apostles setting 
off together from Corinth to Italy must be only a pious legend. 
We reply that, because there is no mention, in the Acts of the 
Apostles nor in S. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, of S. Peter's 
having been at Corinth, it does not at all follow that he never 
visited that city and did not preach there. "That, on the con- 
trary, he really did so, we learn expressly from Dionysius, who, 
though not an immediate witness, is one quite reliable and trust- 
worthy. We are not bound, moreover, to understand the words 
of Dionysius as implying that the Apostles set out for Italy a£ the 


* Catalog. de Script. illustr. To E 
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same time (the meaning of opoíes being equally or similarly), or 
that they set out together for Italy ; for, as Stenglein explains the 
passage, opoíes Gwooe may be understood to mean that the 
Apostles were alike in both of them teaching in Italy (in Rome), 
or simply in their being together in Italy. 

34. There is nothing, however, to hinder us from taking the 
words of Dionysius to mean, that the Apostles Peter and Paul 
did at one time both preach together at Corinth, and thence to- 
gether departed,—Peter, straight for Italy,—Paul not, indeed, 
straight or at once, but with the already formed intention of 
visiting Italy later on. Such a time for the meeting of the two 
Apostles at Corinth (according to Franzelin) is aptly supposed to 
be the year 53. According to this reckoning, the Council of 
Jerusalem would be in 47: after which, since the Jews at Rome 
were being disturbed, and even expelled from the city by Claudius, 
S. Peter for some years was abroad in various regions. S. Paul 
at that time was making an apostolie journey. From the 
autumn of 48 until the spring of 50 he remained at Corinth, and 
seems, in the February of that year, to have gone to Jerusalem, 
where he was at the time of Easter. He soon went on his third 
apostolic journey. From Ephesus, in the winter of 51 (or at the 
beginning of 52), he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Towards the close of 59 he went once more to Corinth, and at 
the beginning of 53 wrote thence his Epistle to the Romans. 
Peter, as we have said, was not then at Rome, but came that 
same year (53) to Corinth, now about to return to Rome, where, 
shortly before, Aquila and Priscilla had arrived, and whom Paul 
salutes as thither returned, in his Epistle to the Romans. (From 
this it is inferred that the edict of expulsion of the Jews did not 
remain in force more than four years.) It was then, when Peter 
was come to Corinth, and after S. Paul had written his Epistle 
to the Romans, that the two Apostles taught together in that 
city, but for a short time only. $. Paul, in that Epistle, expressly 
mentions his purpose of going to Jerusalem with the alms he had 
collected, and his intention of afterwards visiting Rome. From 
this we may very well suppose that both Apostles left Corinth 
together, or much about the same time, as Dionysius seems to 
imply. 

35. Whatever view we may prefer to take, it is very evident 
how silly and indecently bold are those praters, who pretend that 
through this letter of Dionysius, and some chance words therein 
contained, it has come to pass that the fabulous legend (as they 
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term it) of S. Peter's going to Rome, and of his Roman Episco- 
pate, was bruited abroad and believed. For obviously Dionysius 
is speaking of the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome as 
of something quite notorious and absolutely certain, and is led 
only incidentally to mention certain circumstances of their lives, 
for the simple purpose of reminding the Roman faithful of what 
was already known to them—viz., the intimate relation which 
existed between the two Churches of Rome and Corinth. What 
then can be more absurd than to assert that, from what Diony- 
sius here says, the idea of S. Peters Roman journey and epis- 
copate was first broached, and that then by degrees it came to be 
regarded as a certain and universally admitted fact? Dionysius, 
we repeat, is not relating anything new or strange, but is bringing 
to remembrance what was old and well-known: had he been 
inventing what was new, or relating what was doubtful and 
legendary, neither the Romans nor anyone else would have 
received it. 

36. Another witness is CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (A.D. 190), 
born in the middle of the second century, and a contemporary of 
Dionysius of Corinth. Eusebius, speaking of his work, called 
IIypotyposes, says amongst other things: 


* Again, in the same work, Clement also gives the tradition respecting 
the order of the Gospels, as derived from the oldest presbyters, as follows: He 
says that those which contain the genealogies were written first, but that the 
Gospel of Mark was occasioned in the following manner: ‘When Peter had 
proclaimed the word publicly at Rome, and declared the Gospel under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit: as there was & great number present, they re- 
quested Mark, as one who had long followed him, and remembered well what 
he had said, to reduce what had been preached by the Apostle to writing, 
&c.! E 


Here Clement incidentally speaks of the preaching of S. Peter at 
tome as of something notorious, and says that what he records 
respecting the origin of S. Mark's Gospel, he had received from 
the most ancient presbyters: “This account given by Clement,” 
Eusebius adds, **is corroborated also by Papias, Bishop of Hiera- 
polis." + Early tradition, moreover, records generally that S. 
Mark was sent by S. Peter to Alexandria from Rome. 

37. S. Ienatius, Martyr (a.D. 107), in his Epistle to the Roman 
Church, testifies implicitly to the dwelling of Peter and Paul in 
Rome, as well-known to all: 


NH. El 14, t H. E. ii. 15. 
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“Iam writing, says he, to the Churches, and am enjoining on all, that 
gladly I shall die for God, if only you do not hinder me. I beseech you not 
to show to me any unseasonable kindness. Suffer me to be the food of wild 
beasts, whereby I may attain to God. Iam the wheat of God, and shall be 
ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found the pure bread of 
Christ. . . . Pray to Christ for me that thus I may be found a victim. Not 
as Peter and Paul do I command you (ofx ðs IIérpos kai IIavAos Stardooopat 
tpiv). They were Apostles, I one condemned; they are free, I till now a 
slave. But if I suffer, I shall be the freedman of Jesus, and in Him I shall 
rise again free."  (iv.) 


In order to anticipate foolish and captious objections, it is well 
to note that, in this passage, S. Ignatius is occupied with what 
exclusively concerns the faithful of Rome: he entreats them, we 
see, not to hinder his martyrdom, which was to take place in that 
city. When, then, he adds: ** Not as Peter and Paul do I com- 
mand you,” he is certainly alluding to the peculiar relation of 
these Apostles to the Romans, which tradition has in all ages 
everywhere affirmed with regard to the preaching of SS. Peter 
and Paulin Rome. Even sincere Protestants have acknowledged 
this, as Cave, Jacobson, and Baratier, who writes : 


« Why does Ignatius name together Peter and Paul, unless both of them 
had been at Rome? Why Peter, if he had no connection with the Romans ? 
For if he never went to Rome, since he did not write to the Romans, he had 
nought more in common with them, nor commanded them any more than 
James, or Jude, or John. It is evident here that Ignatius knew of 5. Peter's 
journey to Rome.” * 


We can only put it down to prejudice, that Bressel, a modern 
Protestant author, expresses a contrary opinion : 


“Ignatius, he writes, mentions Peter and Paul because they were pre- 
eminent amongst all the disciples and followers of Christ for preaching the 
Gospel and teaching; and being thus distinguished by a certain authority 
they took the lead of the rest. Hence, I marvel at Jacobson saying that 
Ignatius makes mention of them, because they alone of the holy Apostles had 
been with the Roman Christians.” + 


But this is arbitrarily to set aside the obvious and natural mean- 
ing of the passage, and, for the sake of preconceived opinions, to 
thrust on the reader a forced interpretation. For Ignatius is not 
here alluding to any far-fetched authority derived from some more 
excellent preaching of the Apostles Peter and Paul, but has in 


* Disquisitio chronologica de suceessione antiquissima Episcoporum. Roman- 
orum, p.93. Ultrajecti, 1740. See later on, in Part III. of this work, what 
the learned Dr. Lightfoot says on this point. 


+ PP. Apost. Lipsiæ, 1863. 
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view the submission to be paid to those who had in the Roman 
Church due authority to rule and command (S:atdccopar). We 
may also infer, from the magnificent Inscription with which S. 
Ignatius has distinguished his Epistle to the Romans, that he 
recognised the primacy of the Roman Church. And what other 
reason could he have for this but the succession of its Bishop in 
the See of Peter? He styles the Church of Rome that Church 
“which has the first See (or presides #rts xai mpoxd@nraz) in the 
place of the country of the Romans:” and this must evidently be 
understood of a presidency in the entire Christian Church, unless 
the sense of the whole context is unmeaningly distorted. He 
speaks again of that Church as “ having the first place (or presid- 
ing) in charity" (zpoka05uévm Tij àyámns); presiding over the 
confederation of charity.* 


$ 6.—TESTIMONIES FROM THE First CENTURY—B. CLEMENT'S 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


38. A celebrated testimony, in fine, to the fact we are treating 
of, is contained in the Epistle of S. CLEMENT (A.D. 97) to the 
Corinthians, which he wrote on the occasion of dissensions 
amongst them. This Epistle has been ever held as most precious 
in the Church.t Therein he speaks in such wise of the martyr- 
dom of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, that though he does 
not expressly indicate Rome as the place of martyrdom, yet from 
the context it may be clearly gathered that it was there they 
suffered. In the fourth chapter S. Clement describes the evils of 


* « Instead of mpoxdOnra, S. Ignatius, in all his other epistles, uniformly 
uses the word £s. ‘To the Church which is (rj ovon) in Ephesus.’ 
‘To the Church which is (rjv otcav) in Magnesia; ' and so of the rest. 
IIpoxaOnpévyn : this participle is used in two other places by S. Ignatius, and 
in each place it implies superior authority and dignity: mpokaÜguévov ToU 
emuckómov eis rórov Oeo. Ad Magnes. 6. '"EvéÜmre tO émwkómo kal rois 
mpokaÜnuévow. Ib.” Waterworth, pp. 180, 181. 


' We are of opinion that the Epistle was written not immediately after 
the persecution of Nero, but towards the close of the first century after the 
persecution of Domitian; for it is manifest that Clement, who succeeded to 
Linus and Cletus, was then ruling the Church. Sufficiently clear traces 
occur in the Epistle itself of its having been written not at once after the 
death of the Apostles. For Clement speaks of presbyters cast out of the 
ministry who for a long time had been approved of by all (c. 44); he speaks of 
the Epistle of S. Paul to them, as written in the beginning of the Gospel, and 
calls the Church of Corinth the most firm and ancient Church of the Corinthians. 
All this shows that now some time had elapsed since the days of the Apostles. 
We shall return to this point later on. 


3 
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hatred, envy, and jealousy, and after giving examples from the 
Old Testament, says: 


* But to cease from ancient examples, let us come to those who have been 
combatants in times very near(rots éyytora yevouévovs dOdnras); let us take the 
noble instances in our own age. Through jealousy and envy the greatest and 
most just pillars have been persecuted, and come even to their death. Let us 
set before our eyes also the good Apostles (rovs dyáÜovs dmoarOXovs). Peter, 
through unjust jealousy, endured not one, nor two, but many painful toils, 
and thus martyred, went to the due place of glory. Through jealousy Paul, 
after having seven times borne chains, and having been banished, and stoned, 
received the reward of patience, and having been a herald both to the East 
and the West, attained to an illustrious glory of faith, having taught the 
whole world righteousness; and having come to the boundary of the West, 
and being martyred under the rulers (uaprupnoas emi r&v ryyovpévov), departed 
from the world, and went to the holy place, having been the greatest example 
of patience. To these men who lived holily as citizens (as members of society, 
daiws Todtrevoapévots) was added a great number of the elect, who, having 
suffered many cruelties and torments through jealousy, were, amongst our- 
selves (êv nuiv), a most excellent example. Through jealousy, women suffered 
persecution, the Danaide and the Dirce, and having undergone frightful and 
abominable tortures, arrived at the stable goal of faith, and, weak in body, 
received a noble reward." * 

39. In these words Clement bears clear testimony to the 
martyrdom of the Apostles Peter and Paul as having taken place 
in Rome. For though he does not explicitly name Rome in 
speaking of what was so notorious, yet that this is the meaning 
of his words, follows from such a sense being the only one in 
accordance with constant tradition, and may be gathered also 
from the context. He joins Peter together with Paul (and his 
martyrdom at Rome no one denies), in the same way as Ignatius, 
Dionysius of Corinth, Caius, Clement of Alexandria, and Irenæus 
join together these two Apostles. Again, Clement speaks of the 
persecution under Nero, in which, according to Tacitus, a vast 
multitude of Christians were put to death in Rome: and to this 
he evidently refers in the words: “ To these men who lived a life 
of holiness (viz., SS. Peter and Paul) was added a great multitude 
of the elect.” He then continues: '* Those elect, who were added 
to the Apostles, by the many cruelties and torments they suffered 
through jealousy, stood forth as a most noble example amongst 
ourselves (èv uiv)” 

Here the words can have no other meaning, without wholly 
distorting their plain sense, than that these examples happened 
before the eyes of the Romans, and that Clement is proposing for 
the edification of the Corinthians what had taken place at Rome. 


* S. Clem. Ep. 1. ad Cor. v. vi. 
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We would observe also that the word voXvrevoaguévots may be 
taken in the sense of ruling, regulating, legislating, and especially 
of forming and establishing a society by laws and institutions, 
With regard to what is said of S. Paul, scil. waptupiaas emi trav 
nryouwevov, some think that hereby are meant the Prefects, 
Nymphidius Sabinus and Tigellinus, who, in the year 67, during 
Nero’s residence in Achaia, were the Pretorian Prefects in Rome, 
or else Helius and Polycletus, who had the office of general 
governors during Nero’s absence in Greece.* Others are of 
opinion that the word is to be understood of the Roman chief 
magistrates in general, or more precisely of the emperor and his 
council chosen from the chief men of the city. 

We may note, moreover, that a sort of harmony is easily per- 
ceivable between what Clement says in his Epistle by the men- 
tion of Peter and Paul, and the words we quoted above from the 
Epistle of Dionysius to the Romans. For there Dionysius, allud- 
ing to this Epistle of Clement, which from time immemorial, he 
says, was used to be read in the Churches, speaks at the same 
time of SS. Peter and Paul, and gratefully records the special 
relation these Apostles had both with the Romans and the 
Corinthians. As to the Danaide and Dirce mentioned by 
Clement, authors have laboured much to explain what these may 
mean, and have even proposed other readings. The explanation 
given by Funk,t who follows the opinion of the learned Aberle, 
appears very satisfactory and much to the point. He says that 
during Nero’s persecution, many Christian women were made to 
act the part of the Dircæ, represented in mythology as tied to the 
horns of a mad bull, and thus put to a most barbarous death ; or, 
before they were slaughtered, in order to furnish a cruel popular 
spectacle, they had to represent the pains of Tartarus by being 
tormented as the Danaide. And women, says Funk, martyred 
in this fashion, were known both to the Christians and Pagans 
under the special names of Danaidw and Dirce. That Christians 
were put by Nero to such like tortures, and were made a sport of 
in their death, we also learn from Tacitus. f 

40. Opponents have striven to destroy the force of S. Cle- 
ment’s testimony; but from the text itself their objections are 
easily shown to be of no account. Thus, some pretend that it is 
not certain that Clement speaks here of the martyrdom of S. 


* Dio Cass, l. xiii. 12, 19, + Patres Apostolici, 1878, pp. 67-69. 
+ Annal. xv. 44. 
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Peter at all, because, forsooth, the word paptupjcas may mean 
nothing more than bearing testimony to the faith: but the whole 
context shows that Clement is contemplating such as had suffered 
the martyrdom of a violent death: this is clear from his own 
words in the very beginning. “They suffered persecution and 
combated even unto death (ées Oavárov 7OAncar).” 

Darby, in his attempt to make void Clement's testimony, pro- 
duces so much of it only as relates in particular to SS. Peter and 
Paul. He then stops short, omitting all notice of the words 
immediately following, which clearly show that the holy Father 
has all along been speaking of those who had suffered martyrdom 
in the city of Rome. Having thus arranged his materials, he 
goes on to say that it is very evident that Clement (he supposes 
him to have written his Epistle at Rome in the year 69) was 
fairly acquainted with the history of Paul, of which he gives 
more full details, but knew nothing about Peter, except his 
martyrdom, but when or where this took place he was quite 
ignorant. And hence, says he, it may be with reason inferred 
that Peter was never at Rome, and could not have suffered 
death there.* 

What we have said already is a sufficient refutation of the 
above. Why Clement says more about 8. Paul than about S. 
Peter is easily explained. The observation of Funk here is much 
to the point: 


«Clement discourses more copiously of S. Paul than of S. Peter, not 
because the former had ‘laboured more abundantly’ than the other Apostles 
(1 Cor. xv. 10), but because he had spent some considerable time amongst the 
Corinthians. For since S. Paul had founded the Church of Corinth, and had 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, Clement could hope that, by putting before 
them at some length the example of one who might be called the Apostle both 
of the Romans and Corinthians, he should make a great impression on the 
minds of the latter. In the same Epistle, too (ch. xlvii.), he appeals specially 
to the authority of S. Paul." 


41. Now, if all the testimonies we have brought forward are 
well considered, together with the constant and universal belief 
and tradition of S. Peter's episcopate and martyrdom at Rome, 
no one at least who 1s fair and impartial can, we think, fail to see 
that the fact we treat of is demonstrated by most solid historical 
proofs such as it is simply folly to contradict. 


* S. Peter never at Rome, 2d ed., ch. 6 (4). 
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§ 7.—SCRIPTURAL ExEGESIS—DBABYLON—HROMAN MONUMENTS. 


We must observe, in conclusion, that this persuasion of the 
Fathers, and of antiquity, receives additional light from various 
exegetical comments on certain texts of Holy Scripture ; and also 
much confirmation from the numerous monuments of the city of 
Rome, which, in accordance with most ancient tradition, are asso- 
ciated with the memory of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul 
And first, with regard to Scriptural exegesis, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and Theophylact, when commenting on those texts wherein 
S. Paul speaks, in his Epistle to the Romans, of their faith, and of 
his desire to see them (fom. i. 1-11; 2 Tim. iv. 21), remark that 
S. Peter preached the Gospel at Rome before S. Paul, and, in 
interpreting S. Paul's words, keep this fact in view. Thus, for 
instance, Theodoret—on the words (Rom. i. 11), “For I long to 
see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual grace, to con- 
firm you "—"writes: “Because the great Peter first ministered to 
them the doctrine of the Gospel, Paul must needs add: to confirm 
you." 

All sound commentators know well the received patristic 
interpretation of that famous passage (1 Pet. vi 13): “ The 
Church that is in Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth 
you: and so doth my son Mark." For the Fathers and ancient 
writers affirm generally that the word Dabylon is used metapho- 
rically to mean Rome, and that S. Peter wrote that Epistle at 
Rome. 

Eusebius, after saying that S. Mark the Evangelist, disciple of 
S. Peter, wrote his Gospel at Rome, and that it was approved of 
by S. Peter, continues : 


“This account is given by Clement (of Alexandria) in the sixth book of 
his Jnstitutions, and his testimony is corroborated also by that of Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis. Peter, moreover, makes mention of Mark in the first 
Epistle, which they (i.c., Clement and Papias) say he wrote at Rome, and 
that he himself indicates this by figuratively calling Rome Babylon in these 
words: The Church that is in Babylon," &c.* 


Here we see Eusebius speaks of this interpretation as one already 
set forth. And, according to the obvious sense of the words, he 
is to be understood as attributing what he here relates to Papias 
and Clement of Alexandria: for the context shows that the word 


^ , - A 
* Tov è Mdpxov pynpovevew ròv Ilérpov ti mporépa emiatoAn jv xai 
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dace refers to these two writers, whom he had just before named. 
S. Jerome likewise records this interpretation in terms which 
show that he himself approves of it. 


“And Papias," he says, “ Bishop of Hierapolis, makes mention of this 
Mark, as also does Peter in his first Epistle, where he signifies Rome figura- 
tively under the name of Babylon." * 


Here S. Jerome evidently alludes to the text of Eusebius. S. 
Chrysostom (or Severus in the Catena edited by Cramer) 
writes: 


** He therefore metaphorically calls Rome Babylon, and the elect Church 
the Church of Christ constituted in the same city.” + 


So too Œcumenius and Bede—in fact, the old interpreters are 
generally agreed on this point. We shall consider the objections 
of opponents later on.t 

Let us here say one word respecting the monuments of the city of 
Rome. As everybody well knows, the memory of the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul has from the earliest times till now been 
inseparably associated with many places, buildings, and other 
material objects in Rome : amongst these, the dungeons in which 
they were imprisoned, the chains of S. Peter, the place of his 
martyrdom, and the tombs of the Apostles, have ever been the 
most celebrated. Moreover, not a few churches in the very 
earliest times were built in some of the more famous places, 
where either the Apostles themselves, or their disciples, such as 
S. Pudens and his family, Aquila and Priscilla, and others 
were used to reside. And here, too, we may mention the Feast 
of the Chair of S. Peter, as well as the material Chair itself 
of the Apostle, which is preserved in Rome until the present 


day.§ 


* De viris illustr. ad Marcum. 
+ Catena in Epp. Catholicas, edit. a J. A. Cramer. | Oxonii, 1840, pp. 82. 


t The figurative use of Babylon for Rome by S. Peter derives the greatest 
confirmation from the fact that the name of Babylon, that mythical city of 
iniquity and ungodliness so often spoken of by the Prophets (Js. xxi. 9; Jer. 
li. 8), was most certainly applied to Rome in the apostolic times. All inter- 
preters hold that in the Apocalypse S. John means by Babylon (xiv. 8, xvi. 
19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, segg.), primarily and directly, heathen Rome. This is a 
point that has hardly been insisted upon strongly enough in the controversy. 
Protestants are very ready to interpret S. John’s Apocalyptic Babylon of 
Christian Rome; surely it must be but prejudice which prevents them from 
seeing in S. Peter's Babylon any Rome at all. 


§ The testimonies from Archeology are treated in full detail later on. 
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§ 8.—TuHE LENGTH OF DURATION OF S. PETENS ROMAN 
EPISCOPATE. 


42. The main question of S. Peter’s Roman Episcopate is, as 
we have already observed, entirely independent of the controversy 
about the length of its duration. We think good, however, to 
discuss this matter also; for it is a question well worth con- 
sidering on its own merits, and what we shall have to say regard- 
ing it will serve very much to confirm all that we have hitherto 
advanced. With respect to this point, the great majority of 
Catholics maintain, as everyone knows, that S. Peter held the 
Roman See for twenty-five years : this, all Protestants, so far as we 
are aware, deny, those even who admit that S. Peter went to 
Rome and was Bishop of that See. Cave writes as follows: 


* But even though we readily allow, with antiquity, that Peter was at 
Rome, and laid the foundations of the Church there, still, in opposition to 
more recent defenders of Papal Supremacy, we persistently deny that he held 
that See for twenty-five years." * 


These Protestant authors are of course bound to adopt such 
chronological reckonings as will better help them to assail with 
effect the Catholic doctrine of the primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff. But various Catholic writers, too, dissent from the 
common opinion on this point; somewhat influenced, it would 
seem, by the idea, that if rid of the difficulties as to the duration 
of the episcopate, they will be able more easily and efficaciously to 
defend and maintain the fact itself. These too, consequently, 
deny that Peter went to Rome before the reign of Nero. Cave 
gives the names of several Catholic writers in favour of this 
negative opinion, to whom, amongst the more modern, may be 
added Herbst, in his Dissertution, to which we have already 
referred. No doubt the opinion which holds that S. Peter went 
once only to Rome, viz., under Nero, is the one more simple and 
free from difficulties; but the agreement of early writers to S. 
Peter's first going to Rome under Claudius, and to his twenty-five 
years' episcopate, is such as to solidly demonstrate the historical 
fact, and to make it impossible, on careful examination, for us 
to support any other view, save at the expense of reason and 
authority. Again, many incidents which we gather from the 
Acts of the Apostles fall in with this opinion; whilst all the 
difficulties in its way are capable of solution. 


* Hist. litt. Script. Eccles. sec. i. art. PETRUS. 
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We shall first, then, adduce those testimonies which expressly 
declare that S. Peter held the See of Rome for twenty-five years ; 
and secondly, the testimonies which determine the time of S. 
Peter's arrival at Rome, and the year of his martyrdom, and we shall 
see that all these, too, tend to the same conclusion, that S. Peter 
was Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years. 

48. There exists, then, from the middle of the fourth century, 
a continuous tradition of Fathers and ecclesiastical writers— 
certified and attested by an unbroken series of records—as to 
the twenty-five years of 8. Peter's Roman Episcopate. To this, in 
the first place, belong the records of the Roman succession. In the 
most ancient Catalogue—called the LIBERIAN CATALOGUE, because 
it ends with Pope Liberius (A.D. 352-366), the first part of which 
was composed, it seems, in the year 254—we read the following : 


* In the reign of Tiberius Cesar, our Lord Jesus Christ suffered under 
the two Gemini, Consuls, VIII. Kal. Aprilis.* And after His Ascension the 
most blessed Peter undertook the episcopate. From which time (was) by 
succession arranged, who bishop, and how many years he presided, or under 
whose reign (dispositum, quis episcopus, et quot annis preefuit, vel quo im- 
perante). Peter twenty-five years, one month, nine days. He was in the 
times of Tiberius Cesar, and Caius, and Tiberius Claudius, and Nero, from the 
Consulate of Vinicius and Longinus, to (that) of Nero and Vetus. He suffered, 
moreover, with Paul, the third day before the Kalends of July under the 
aforesaid Consuls, during the reign of Nero. Linus twelve years, four 
months, sixteen days. He was in the times of Nero, from the Consulate of 
Saturninus and Scipio, until Capito and Rufus." 


It is true, the author of this Catalogue made a mistake in 
placing the martyrdom of S. Peter in the first year of Nero. 
This comes, however, as Bucher has already remarked,t from his 
reckoning the Roman Episcopate of Peter at once from our 
Lord's Ascension ; and since he knew as an ascertained fact that 
the episcopate lasted twenty-five years, he thus assigns S. Peter's 
death to the first year of Nero. Even from this very mistake one 
can judge how thoroughly universal was the persuasion that S. 
Peter was twenty-five years Bishop of Rome. 

44. The same is attested by another Catalogue of the Roman 
Pontiffs, called the Frnicran, or that of Felix IV., because it ends 


* It is clear from ancient testimonies that Christ, Our Lord, suffered 
under the two Gemini, Consuls, viz., O. Fusius Geminus and S. Rubellius 
Geminus, in the year 29 of the vulgar era. We are of opinion that the day 
of our Lord's death was really XV. Kal. April, or March 16th. (See Patrizzi, 
In Evang. vol. ii. p. 586.) 


+ Bucher first publishe i atalogue. Hence it is called also the 
Bucherian Catalogue. 


AND IN WRITINGS OF FATHERS FROM FOURTH CENTURY. 41 


with this Pope, compiled about the year 530, where, likewise, 
twenty-five years are ascribed to Peter’s episcopate; and the 
other Popes are found in the order we now have them. 

Besides the Catalogues, the Fathers, from the fourth century, 
unite in giving the same testimony. We have already seen what 
Eusebius has in his Chronicle, and from him S. Jerome, who 
repeats the same in the passage which we have already quoted 
from his History of Illustrious Men. And as we then observed, 
even supposing the twenty-five years in the Chronicle to be an 
addition of S. Jerome’s, still Eusebius, by allotting S. Peter's 
coming to Rome to the first years of Claudius, and his death to 
the fourteenth year of Nero, gives us in this way the space of 
twenty-five years claimed for the episcopate. In like manner 
Prosper, Cassiodorus, Isidorus Hispalensis, and Bede expressly 
state in their Chronicles or historical works that S. Peter held 
the Roman See for twenty-five years. Amongst the Fathers and 
writers of the first centuries not one teaches the contrary.* 
That they should not positively affirm the fact is, indeed, nothing 
wonderful, since the scope of those Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers who, in the first three centuries, recorded the succession 
of the Bishops of Rome, as Irenæus, Tertullian, the author of 
the Hymn against the Marcionites, and Caius, was dogmatic and 
polemical, and not historical. And since their whole object was 
to prove what was true and genuine apostolic doctrine from due 
order of legitimate succession, it would have been beside their 
purpose to set forth how many years each of the Pontiffs succes- 
sively held the Roman See. 

45. 'There is no doubt, however, that the records or catalogues 
drawn up in the fourth and sixth centuries were themselves 
derived from more ancient documents. For we may with good 
reason be sure, from what we know was the case later on, that in 
the early centuries the suecession and order of the bishops, with 
the documents relating thereto, were kept amongst the archives 
of the Churches, and with all the more care on account of the 
importance attached to these matters. But, besides this con- 
sideration, we have clear positive traces of such earlier documents. 
First, there is extant a fragment of some anonymous chronogra- 
pher, who wrote in the third century, at the time of Alexander 
Severus. Amongst other things, in a short list preserved from 
some lost catalogue of his, we read : * The names of the Bishops of 


* We shall treat of Lactantius later on. 
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Rome. Who, How many years he presided.” Now this shows 
that in the third century the order of the Roman succession had 
been drawn up, stating the number of years that the several 
Pontiffs held the See; and we may note how closely the wording 
of this fragment resembles that of the Liberian Catalogue de- 
scribed above. There are, moreover, in the Catalogue itself, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the learned, several traces showing that 
it was compiled from other previous catalogues ; and many sup- 
pose that the Liberian Catalogue, up to the Pontificate of Ponti- 
anus, was taken from this lost earlier catalogue, composed, they 
think, by Hippolytus, a man of very great erudition, who wrote in 
the third century.* 

Again, it is certain that before this, in the second century, 
Hegesippus (A.D. 178) had drawn up at Rome the succession of the 
Roman Pontiffs so far as Anicetus; for amongst the extracts 
from Hegesippus preserved by Eusebius is the following : 


Tevóuevos 08 ev ‘Popy Stadoyny émowodugv péxpis "Avexntov K. T. A. 
** When I was in Rome, I drew up the succession as far as Anicetus, whose 
deacon was Eleutherus. After Anicetus Soter succeeded (d:adéyxerat), and 
after him Eleutherus. In every succession, however, and in every city, it is 
just as the law proclaims, and the prophets and the Lord." + 


We do not know whether Hegesippus recorded the number of 
years each successive Pontiff held the See, but it 1s probable that 
he did so, since he drew up the order of their succession, not with 
any dogmatic or polemical object, but as a historian. In any 
case, as he came to Rome expressly for that purpose, he would 
be sure to compile his catalogue from certain and reliable tradi- 
tion, and from the most ancient records of the Roman Church. 
We thus see that the catalogues we have of the Roman Pontiffs 
from the fourth century, which state that S. Peter was Bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years, may be traced back even to apostolic 
times. 

46. This opinion of S. Peter's twenty-five years' episcopate 


* Lipsius, Chronologie der römischen Bischiffe. Sanguinetti, pp. 184. 


+ H. E.iv.92. It is very strange that Valesius, and also others, as the 
English Christophorson, translate the passage: “I made my stay with 
Anicetus," since immediately afterwards, in the same context, the words 
diadéxerar and dtaddxn are used by Hegesippus, and are rendered even by 
these writers in their natural sense of succession. It is besides very evident, 
from Hegesippus’ express words recorded by Eusebius (iv. 11), that he came 
to Rome under Anicetus, and remained in Rome until the Pontificate of 
Eleutherus. So also S. Jerome, writing of Hegesippus (De viris illust.), says: 
« He states that he came to Rome under Anicetus, and remained there until 
Eleutherus, formerly the deacon of Anicetus, was bishop of that city." 


S. PETERS COMING TO ROME UNDER CLAUDIUS. 43 


receives full confirmation from all that early writers record 
with regard to the date of S. Peter's first arrival in Rome, and 
of his death. For they tell us that S. Peter came to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius (a.D. 42), and that he suffered 
martyrdom A.D. 67. 

And first, as to the year of his arrival, we have already seen 
what Eusebius has in his Chronicle, and how what is found in 
the paraphrase of S. Jerome is in perfect accord with the Arme- 
nian version. We have seen, too, that also in his Ecclesiastical 
History Eusebius assigns S. Peter's going to Rome to the time of 
Claudius; and that he must thereby mean the first years of 
Claudius is evident, since he mentions the meeting together at 
Rome of Philo and Peter.* We have given also the words of S. 
Jerome. Orosius says in his History (vii. 6) : 


“ Claudius reigned fourth in succession from Augustus. . . . At the be- 
ginning of his reign, Peter, the Apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ, came to 
Rome; by faithful word he both taught the saving faith to all believers, and 
approved it by most potent virtues (potentissimis virtutibus). And from that 
time there began to be Christians in Rome." 


Now, Orosius lived for a long time with S. Augustine in Africa, 
visited S. Jerome in Palestine, and then, on his return to Spain, 
about the year 416, wrote his History. With these historical 
writers agree also S. Isidore (Hispalensis), and the Venerable 
Bede. $. Leo too, in his first sermon on the Apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul, clearly indicates that Peter came to Rome under 
Claudius in those words wherewith he apostrophises S. Peter : 


* Nor dost thou fear Rome, the mistress of the world, thou who in the 
house of Caiaphas wert greatly afraid of the maid-servant of the priest. Was 
then either power in Claudius, or cruelty in Nero, less than the judgment of 
Peter, or the rage of the Jews?" 


47. There are other proofs, too, which are in full agreement 
with the above. And first we may mention the ancient tradition, 
that the dispersion of the Apostles and their going forth through- 


* “Immediately ” (i.e., after the arrival of Simon Magus at Rome, just 
before recorded), * under the reign of Claudius, by the benign and gracious 
providence of God, Peter, that powerful and great Apostle who, on account of 
his virtue, took the lead of all the rest, was conducted to Rome against this 
pest of mankind." (H. E.ii. 14) “Philo also, it is said, in the reign of 
Claudius, had at Rome familiar converse with Peter, who was then preaching 
there. Noris this improbable. . . ." (Ibid. 17.) Hence we sce how entirely 
what Eusebius has in his Chronicle accords with what he relates in his His- 
tory, and of what little importance is the objection raised as to whether the 
words in the former are those of S. Jerome or Eusebius. The only difference 
is that, in the Chronicle, as is fitting, the date of time is given more exactly. 


44 DISPERSION OF APOSTLES: S. PETER'S IMPRISONMENT. 


out the world took place twelve years after the Ascension of our 
Lord. Eusebius (H. E. v. 18) thus records it on the authority of 
the martyr Apollonius (second century) : 

* Apollonius mentions also, as handed down by tradition (s ék mapa- 


Sdcews), that our Saviour commanded His Apostles not to depart from Jeru- 
salem for twelve years." 


Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 6) gives somewhat more circum- 
stantially, from the Itinerary of Peter, the same tradition, and in 
a way that shows he himself believed it : 


* Peter says that the Lord said to the Apostles: After twelve years go 

forth into the world, that none may say: We have not heard." 
Now, as our Lord’s Ascension was in the year 29, we see that at 
the year 42 precisely the twelve years would have elapsed. The 
learned, moreover, conclude from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
the conversion of Cornelius and Peter’s vision, whereby was re- 
vealed to him the admission of the Gentiles to Christianity as 
now near at hand, happened about the year 40. 

48. We should remark, too, that no early writer records 
Peter’s journey to Rome as taking place before his imprisonment 
at the time of Easter by Herod Agrippa; but this journey is sup- 
posed to have been made after his imprisonment. Now, it is 
certain that S. Peter’s imprisonment happened in the year 42; 
for we learn from Josephus that some months after Claudius 
came to the throne (Jan. 21st, 41), Herod Agrippa, who was made 
by the Emperor king of all Palestine, arrived in Judea: this then 
could not have been before Easter, 41. Hence we are, so to say, 
forced to the year 42, as the earliest date for S. Peter’s setting out 
for Rome after his liberation from prison; and to this event S. 
Luke's words (Acts, xii. 17) may be referred kai €£éAOwy éerropevOn 
eis érepov Tomov. '' And after his going forth he set out on a 
journey to another place." The death of Herod, which S. Luke 
goes on to relate, occurred, as we gather from Josephus, in the 
autumn of 43. Butit would not do to place S. Peter's journey to 
Rome this year, because, according to the account of ancient 
writers (notably Eusebius in his Chronicle, and S. Jerome), S. 
Mark, before Herod's death in the third year of Claudius, had 
already been sent by S. Peter from Rome to Alexandria, after 
having written his Gospel in Rome. In the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
at the third year of Claudius, we read : 


* Mark the Evangelist, interpreter of Peter, preaches Christ to Egypt and 
Alexandria." 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL, ALEXANDRIA—S. PETER’S MARTYRDOM. 45 


Whilst S. Jerome, in his Catalogue of Writers, under the name 
of Mark, says: 


* Taking with him, therefore, the Gospel which he had composed, he set 
out for Egypt." 


S. Epiphanius (A.D. 385) records the same in words which imply 
that at once, after writing his Gospel, S. Mark was sent to Egypt : 


“To Mark, who at Rome was the companion of Peter, was given the 
charge of writing a Gospel, and when he had written it, he was sent by Peter 
io Egypt.” kai ypávras ámoaréAAerat.* 


Consequently, if S. Peter only went to Rome after Easter in 43, 
his journey, founding the Roman Church, and S. Mark’s writing 
his Gospel, and then his mission and going to Egypt must have 
all taken place in the few months between the Easter and autumn 
of that year. But this interval is manifestly too short for these 
events, so that we are again necessarily brought back to the year 
42 for S. Peter's journey and arrival at Rome. 

49. The next point is the year of S. Peter's martyrdom. We 
have the testimony of very ancient records that the Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom on the same day, viz., the 
29th of June. Thus, for example, we read in the Liberian Cata- 
logue of Peter: ‘“ Passus est cum Paulo die IIT. Kal. Julias.” The 
martyrdom cannot be assigned to the year 68, since it is agreed 
on all hands that the Apostles were put to death under Nero, 
and Nero was slain before the middle of June that year. Some, 
indeed, as Prosper, speak of S. Peter's death as occurring in the 
thirteenth year of Nero, whilst others, as Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Cassiodorus, assign it to the fourteenth year, or to the last year 
of Nero's reign, as Bede, and again S. Jerome. But these several 
statements all coincide very well with the year 67. Since that 
year was the thirteenth year of Nero, reckoning from his acces- 
sion, October 13th, 54; but was the fourteeth year, if, as was 
usual, the years of reign are counted from the preceding 1st day 
of January: it was also the last year, because there was not 
another year complete between the martyrdom of S. Peter and 
the death of Nero, and also because the year 68 was already the 
first year of Galba. We thus see, how entirely conclusive are 
the reasons for fixing the year 67 as the date of S. Peter's martyr- 
dom; and that between his arrival at Rome in 42 and his death 
in 67 are reckoned the twenty-five years and some months of his 
episcopate. 

“eer. Tub. 


46 S. PETER’S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EPISCOPATE: OBJECTIONS 


50. This year (67), moreover, perfectly agrees with what is 
narrated by the author of the book De excidio Hierosolymarum,* 
which is found among the works of S. Ambrose. It is evident 
from that account that Nero was in Achaia when he ordered the 
death of the Apostles; for he gave the command to put them to 
death, “when he learned that the strong hand of the Romans 
was brought low by the Jewish war.” The defeat here referred 
to took place November 8th, a.p. 66;t and Nero received the 
news in Achaia, whither he had retired in the middle of that same 
year, and where he remained until the autumn of 67. Conse- 
quently Peter did not suffer martyrdom before the autumn of 66, 
nor after Nero's death in the middle of June, 68. And, since it is 
certain that the day of his martyrdom was June 29th, it neces- 
sarily must have happened in the year 67, for no other year but 
this remains to which it can be assigned. 


§ 9.—ANswERS TO OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


51. And now let us deal with the objections raised against the 
twenty-five years of S. Peter’s episcopate by those authors who, 
for the rest, admit that he came to Rome. 

In the first place certain passages of early writers are cited, 
which are supposed to show that S. Peter went to Rome only 
under the reign of Nero. Thus, some words of Origen, from the 
third Book of his Exposition of Genesis, recorded by Eusebius : f 


* Peter appears to have preached through Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia, to the Jews that were scattered abroad; who also, 
finally (eri réAec), coming to Rome, was crucified with his head downward.” 


We would here first remark in general that when S. Peter is said 
to have been Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years, we should 
bear in mind, as Baronius has already observed, $ that— 


« This does not mean that S. Peter remained always in Rome, for, since 
he was charged with the care of the whole flock, he did not neglect such 
duties and measures as were needed for the supervision and welfare of all. 
Hence we see Peter at these times hardly ever remains in the same place, 
but whenever it may appear necessary, is traversing provinces, visiting 
churches, and continually exercising his pastoral solicitude." || 


TO dn. e. I + See Joseph. De Bello Jud. 1. iii. c. 10. 
Tu. ws Ls $ Annal. ad ann. 39. 


|| Compare with this the words of Rufinus in his Preface to the Recogni- 
tions, quoted later on in Part III., ch. xvi., Appendix. 


FROM ORIGEN, S. PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, LACTANTIUS. 47 


We reply, therefore, that there is nothing in these words of 
Origen to imply any denial on his part of another previous arrival 
of S. Peter at Rome, or incompatible with his belief that this in 
fact took place. Origen is here narrating in a brief and summary 
way the doings of the Apostles, their preaching, and in what 
countries. Then, in speaking of Peter and Paul, he mentions 
also the place of their death. When he says 6s xai emi téct év 
‘Poun yevouevos, he is not asserting that this was the first time 
S. Peter came to Rome, but that, after what he had just recorded, 
the Apostle at length, whilst he was in Rome, suffered martyrdom. 
Hence no positive statement, at any rate, one way or the other, 
on the point can be gathered from Origen.* 

02. Still easier is it to reconcile with the common opinion the 
words of S. Peter of Alexandria (A.D. 306) : 


* Peter, the first of the Apostles, after being often seized, thrown into 
prison, and treated ignominiously, was at last crucified in Rome." 4 


The object of the Saint was to admonish the faithful that whilst 
martyrdom should be endured with joy, still it is not to be 
voluntarily sought after; and he supports his teaching by ex- 
amples. Hence, in the words quoted, the time of S. Peter's first 
coming to Rome is not the point in question—what is said is, that 
after enduring many other sufferings for Christ, he was a£ last 
put to death in Rome. 

53. There is, no doubt, more difficulty in the passage of Lac- 
tantius on which Herbst most insists for the support of his opinion 
that S. Peter came to Rome under Nero, and there remained, at 
the most, a year and some months, until his martyrdom. The 
following are the words of Lactantius: 

* In the last times of Tiberius Cesar, as we read written, our Lord Jesus 
Christ was crucified by the Jews on the tenth day before the Kalends of April, 
in the Consulate of the two Gemini; after rising again on the third day, He 
gathered together His disciples, whom the fear of His apprehension had put 
to flight; and abiding with them for forty days, He opened their hearts, and 
interpreted to them the Scriptures, which until that time had been obscure 


and intricate; and ordained and instituted them for the preaching of His 
dogma and doctrine, setting in order the solemn discipline of the New Testa- 


* We should here bear in mind who it is who preserves to us, as reliable 
testimony, these words of Origen. It is Eusebius, who had already stated 
most expressly (bk. ii. c. 14), as a great and glorious event, that S. Peter 
went to Rome under Claudius; and this he records again in his Chronicle. 
Eusebius, at any rate, saw no contradiction in the two statements, viz., that 
S. Peter went to Rome, first under Claudius, and again under Nero; nay, he 
is the voucher for both of them. 


+ Serm. de Ponit. can. ix., ap. Harduin, Coll. Conc. i. col. 230. 
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ment, And having fulfilled this office, a moving cloud (procella nubis) encom- 
passed Him about, and withdrawing Him from human eyes, bore Him up to 
heaven. And then the disciples, who at that time were eleven, having taken 
into Judas the traitor’s place Matthias and Paul, were dispersed through all 
the earth to preach the Gospel, as their Lord and Master had commanded 
them; and during twenty-five years, until the beginning of the reign of Nero, 
laid the foundations of the Church through all the provinces and cities. And 
whilst Nero was now reigning, Peter came to Rome, and after performing 
certain miracles, which he wrought by virtue of God Himself, Who gave him 
power, he converted many to justice, and set up for God a temple faithful 
and stable. But when this was made known to Nero, and he perceived that, 
not only at Rome, but everywhere, day by day great numbers were leaving 
the worship of idols, and, condemning their old ways, were passing over to 
the new religion, execrable and wicked tyrant that he was, he bounded forth 
for the destruction of the heavenly temple, and for the overthrow of justice ; 
and, the first of all to persecute the servants of God, he crucified Peter and 


slew Paul.” * 


54. This, then, is that famous passage of Lactantius, of which 
Protestants make so much parade, as bringing utterly to nought 
the assertion of Catholics, that 8. Peter was Bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years, and which has made some Catholics also hold 
it to be untenable. Well, but allowing for the sake of argument 
that these words of Lactantius are irreconcilable with the common 
Catholic opinion of the twenty-five years’ episcopate, should we 
not rather say that it is Lactantius who has fallen into chrono- 
logical error in his narrative, since the proofs we have brought 
forward are more than a match for Lactantius, whether we 
regard the weight and number of our testimonies on the one 
hand, or the authority of Lactantius on the other. For on our 
side the witnesses preponderate both in number and weight, such 
as Eusebius, Jerome, Orosius, Prosper, and the most ancient 
Catalogues ; whilst Lactantius is alone by himself, and can hardly 
be regarded, whether relatively or absolutely, as an author of 
pre-eminent authority on the present question. For we should 
bear in mind that he was a layman, and one who, as is well 
known, fell into more than one error in matters relating to the 
Church ; whilst his rôle is not that so much of an accurate his- 
torian as of an eloquent apologist; whereas the witnesses on 
our side are ecclesiasties of the greatest weight, specially versed 
in Church matters and in ecclesiastical history. 

50. With regard to the inaccuracies in this very passage, San- 
guinetti well remarks : 


* De Mort. Persecut. l. i. c. 2. 


LACTANTIUS: HIS MEANING DISCUSSED. 49 


* We ask in the first place, Is Lactantius exact in statement and chrono- 
logy when he says: ‘The disciples, who at that time were eleven, having 
taken into Judas the traitor’s place Matthias and Paul, were dispersed,’ 
&c., whereas we know that the election of the one and the other of these 
Apostles was entirely different, both as to the manner and time? We ask 
secondly, If what is said of Peter relates to his first arrival at Rome, is the 
statement accurate that during twenty-five years, until the beginning of 
Nero’s reign, the Apostles laid the foundations of the Church through all the 
provinces and cities? For if so, it would thence follow that for the space of 
twenty-five years from all the provinces and cities an exception must be made 
for the capital of the world, the city of Rome alone. Is this probable, or even 
in the least credible? But, it will be said, the words of Lactantius do not 
exclude the supposition of some one else having gone to Rome and founded 
the Church there before S. Peter. To this we reply, that besides such a 
hypothesis being in the teeth of what is shown evidently to be the truth of 
fact, confirmed by the consent of universal tradition, it would follow there- 
from that the words of Lactantius, ‘And whilst Nero was now reigning,’ &c., 
do not refer to the first founding of the Roman Church; and so the main 
argument of our adversaries falls to the ground: for if these words do not ex- 
clude some one else’s arrival at Rome to found the Church there, prior to 
S. Peter, why are they to exclude a former arrival of Peter himself? We 
ask thirdly, whether it is consistent with accurate narrative to record abruptly 
the martyrdom of S. Paul, when not even a word is found in the immediate 
context about that Apostle, and Lactantius is altogether silent as to his 
coming to Rome at all? ” * 


96. To those, then, who believe the opinion of Lactantius to 
have been that S. Peter did not go to Rome until the reign of 
Nero, we reply, that even so, his opinion is of less value than the 
positive testimonies of so many grave authors. 

But the words of Lactantius, we contend, are not necessarily 
opposed to their statements. This is evident, if we keep in view 
the whole context of the passage and the scope of the writer. 
The main object Lactantius had in his work was to treat of the 
deaths of persecutors, and not to compose an exact and chrono- 
logical history of the lives and doings of the Apostles. With this 
end, before entering upon the subject of the first persecution of 
the Christians by Nero and his death, the author makes some 
prefatory remarks, wherein succinctly he gives a passing sketch 
of what had happened in the Church before Nero’s time, viz., the 
preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles. This, as is evident on 
reflection, is but an introduction wherein the eloquent writer is 
hastening rapidly on to the end he has in view. But there is not 
a word here to say that 8. Peter never went to Rome during the 
twenty-five years before the reign of Nero; what happened in 


* Sanguinetti, p. iii. ch. 4. 
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that interval is touched on by Lactantius only in a most general 
way. 

He makes mention of S. Peter's coming to Rome under Nero 
after the manner of an orator, who by a skilful and happy transi- 
tion would set the reader at once on the scene of action, in the 
place and city where happened all those events which he is about 
to narrate in full detail. From the simple mention, then, by 
Lactantius of S. Peter's arrival at Rome under Nero, we cannot 
conclude that this author's narration prevents us from holding 
that S. Peter made other visits to Rome before Nero's time. 


$ 10. —ÀxswER TO OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE ROMAN EPISCOPATE 
oF S. PETER. 


57. In their endeavour to prove that S. Peter's going to Rome 
and episcopate there are unreliable legends, our Protestant and 
infidel opponents appeal to the silence of Holy Seripture on the 
matter; they, moreover, bring forward certain texts of Scripture 
which, they contend, positively contradict the alleged fact; and 
then they try to explain in various ways how the prevalent per- 
suasion first originated. We must, then, to complete our subject, 
consider these several points of attack. 

58. And first, with regard to the objections derived from Holy 
Scripture. To anticipate captious subterfuges and quibbles, we 
make the following remarks :—(1) When any historical fact has 
been proved by solid arguments of well-authenticated testimony, 
which is the proper source of history, its truth and certainty is 
noway overthrown because some points still remain obscure and 
less ascertained. (2) We must be careful, as we have before said, 
not to lose sight of the distinction between the fact itself and its 
chronology. All that is essential for establishing the fact is what 
Herbst maintains to have been the case, that S. Peter should 
have been at Rome, though but for a short time before his death, 
and there should have held the episcopate until the end of his 
life. And such a view as this of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate is 
free from nearly all the objections alleged from Scripture. We, 
however, shall also vindicate the position of his being Dishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years. (3) Our opponents must admit that 
the argument drawn from the silence of Scripture can be urged 
in reference to two books only of the New Testament with any 
show of difficulty—viz., the Acts of the Apostles and S. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans,—since there would be no meaning in 
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urging, as an objection, silence in the rest of the Epistles, whether 
those of S. Paul or of another Apostle. Still, if one or other 
positive text is alleged from these, it shall receive due attention. 

59. Having offered these prefatory remarks, let us now examine 
the line of argument of our opponents. This, then, is their con- 
tention: The scope of the writer of the Acts of the Apostles was 
to describe the propagation of Christianity from Jerusalem to 
Rome. His history ends with the two years’ captivity of S. Paul 
in Rome, which happened, they say, at the beginning of Nero’s 
persecution. S. Luke, however, does not make the slightest allu- 
sion to S. Peter; but he certainly would have mentioned him had 
that Apostle been in Rome. It is, moreover, inexplicable that S. 
Paul whether im his Epistle to the Romans or in any of his 
Epistles written at Rome, should make no mention of Peter, 
friendly or any way, if Peter were Bishop of Rome.* Let us 
now reply to these objections. 

60. First, then, with regard to the scope of the Acts of the 
Apostles. No doubt the immediate scope is historical; and it 
purports to narrate the first founding of the Church amongst the 
Jews, Samaritans, and Gentiles. But this immediate scope is 
but a means towards another and the principal end, which is to 
show the divine origin of Christianity and the Church. Hence 
it is clear we must not expect to find in the Acts an account of 
everything that happened, nor a complete chronological detail of 
what each of the Apostles did. 

Now, in order to better understand the object and plan of that 
book, we should bear in mind that its author, S. Luke, was the 
companion of S. Paul, by whose counsel also he wrote his Gospel 
(in or after the year 48), especially for the sake of the Gentiles. 
The most prominent doctrine of S. Paul, on which he so often 
insists in his Epistles, is the vocation of the Gentiles to the Faith, 
—that, without observing the ceremonial law, they are as regards 
Christianity on a perfect equality with the Jews, so that the 
latter cannot lay claim to greater privileges in the Church than 
the former. This teaching, we know, was hateful not only to the 
Jews, but to the Judaising converts amongst Christians, who set 
themselves in opposition to S. Paul, and sought to destroy his 
influence, so that he was obliged sometimes with great vigour to 
uphold his authority. And since they had it in their power, by 
taking advantage of S. Pauls imprisonment, to prejudice the 


* Lipsius, Chronologie der R6m. Bischöfe, 1869; Darby, S. Peter never at 
Rome. 
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faithful against the Apostle and his teaching, it was but natural 
to expect that his faithful companion and disciple, S. Luke, in 
writing his history whilst S. Paul was in chains, should undertake 
the defence of his beloved master and of his doctrine; and this 
we find, in fact, was the great object of S. Luke as we read his 
history. For the events that we see dwelt upon in the Acts with 
more special care and fulness of detail than others, are precisely 
those which make manifest the call of the Gentiles to the Faith, 
or have relation thereto, and such as show forth in clear light 
the wonderful and wholly divine vocation of S. Paul to the apos- 
tolate, or establish, not only the innocence and blamelessness, but 
also the glory and triumph of the imprisoned Apostle, and at the 
same time the obstinate impiety of the Jews, his accusers. 

It being, then, S. Luke's object, as disciple and companion of 
S. Paul, as well as for the other reasons we have given, to record 
the doings of that Apostle in the conversion of the Gentiles, there 
is nothing strange or wonderful that he should not follow up the 
history and doings of S. Peter. We should remember, too, that 
the faithful of Rome, for whom in the first instance he wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, would be already well enough acquainted 
with what S. Peter had been doing since his first arrival at 
Rome. 

61. As we cannot justly argue from the silence of the Acts 
against the fact of S. Peter being Bishop of Rome, so neither can 
we do so from the silence of S. Paul's Epistles. 

His Epistle to the Romans was written, we think, in Achaia, 
A.D. 58, when probably S. Peter was absent from Rome, since 
Claudius, in the ninth year of his reign, had expelled the Jews 
from the city, and S. Peter had not yet returned. But even sup- 
posing S. Peter was in home at the time when S. Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, there is nothing unaccountable in S. 
Paul's silence regarding him. For, we ask, was he bound to speak 
of S. Peter? But surely, they say, he ought to have addressed 
his Epistle to S. Peter, or to have at least saluted him. Not at 
all, we reply. 5S. Paul's Epistles to other churches are not ad- 
dressed to their bishops, well known though these were to the 
Apostle, nor do we find their names amongst the salutations.* 
The Epistles themselves would be carried to the bishops of the 


* We do not find that S. Clement, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
makes any allusion to their bishop; noris there anything to show that the 
Church of Corinth had in their Epistle to the Church of Rome made any 
direct mention of S. Clement, though certainly he was then at Rome. 
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several churches by trustworthy messengers, who conveyed, no 
doubt, at the same time to the bishop personally the Apostle’s 
salutation, and whatever else he might wish specially to com- 
municate to him. Thus the Epistle to the Romans was taken to 
Rome by Phebe. (Rom. xvi. 1.) Phoebe, as we learn from §. 
Paul’s own words, was a deaconess of the Church of Corinth, a 
woman of no mean authority in her own country, who was going 
to Rome on business; and what more natural or proper under 
the circumstances, than that such a woman should first have 
gone to see S. Peter, if he were then in Rome, have delivered to 
him S. Paul's Epistle, and have given him tidings of whatever 
was of interest to S. Peter to know about S. Paul; so that any 
salutation or mention of Peter in the Epistle would have been 
quite superfluous.* 

62. Why S. Paul in the Epistles he wrote at Rome during his 
first and second imprisonment (to Philemon, the Colossians, the 
Ephesians, the Philippians, the Hebrews, first and second to Timo- 
thy), should make no mention of S. Peter, we cannot indeed exactly 
say ; and it would be quite out of reason to expect us to do so. 
Our opponents, however, can, on the other hand, noway show 
that the Apostle was bound to speak in them of S. Peter; whilst 
there might be various good reasons for silence. Possibly S. 
Peter was from time to time absent from Rome: the messenger 
who had to convey the Epistles of S. Paul, and who could per- 
sonally inform the faithful to whom he was sent more fully by 
word of mouth about Roman affairs, might have had special in- 
structions to deliver to the bishop or to those presiding in the 
Church with regard to S. Peter, as being the Prince of the Apostles 
and supreme pastor; there might, too, have been reasons of pru- 
dence for avoiding the mention of Peter's name in these letters ; 
or, in fine, it might have been judged somewhat out of place, and 
hardly consistent with his dignity and office to name S. Peter in 
common with the ordinary faithful and disciples of the Apostles 
who sent their salutations. 

63. Our opponents allege also certain positive statements from 
the Epistles in favour of their contention that S. Peter was never 
at Rome; and amongst them those words (Philip. ii. 21), in which 
S. Paul complains that “ all seek the things that are their own." 

* That S. Peter was intimately conversant with all S. Paul's Epistles, 
and amongst them with his Epistle to the Romans, to which he makes par- 
ticular allusion, that he had the greatest reverence, esteem, and special 


fraternal love for S. Paul, is shown by S. Peter's own words. (2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16.) 
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The Apostle, they say, would not have spoken thus if Peter had 
been Bishop of Rome. But if we look at the context, there is 
here no difficulty at all. S. Paul is speaking of those who were 
immediately about him, ministering to him and helping him in 
the work of propagating the Christian religion. From amongst 
these, he says, he wishes to send to the Philippians Timothy ; 
because he had no one else who was so solicitous for them: he 
then adds, with some fault-finding, which, however, should not 
be too much pressed, the words above quoted. But it is well to 
give the whole context : 


«I hope, in the Lord Jesus, to send Timothy unto you shortly, that I 
also may be of good comfort, when I know the things concerning you. For 
I have no man so of the same mind, who, with sincere affection, is solicitous 
for you. For all seek the things that are their own: not the things that are 
Jesus Christ’s. Now, know ye (ywooxere) the proof of him, that as a son 
with the father, so hath he served with me in the Gospel." (vv. 19-22.) 


But what has all this to do with S. Peter? Was he to be reck- 
oned amongst those whom S. Paul might have sent to Philippi? 
64. Nor again can anything be got out of what is said (2 Tim. 
iv. 16): 
** At my first answer no man stood with me, but all forsook me: may it 
not be laid to their charge.” * 


S. Peter was himself suffering in the same persecution: surely 
there is no question of him here. The question is of others, men 
of some influence, who might have been useful to S. Paul as wit- 
nesses before the tribunal, but who were deterred from doing 
anything in his behalf through fear. 

65. There remains what the chief amongst the Jews at Rome, 
gathered together by S. Paul, say to him about the Christian 
religion : 

* But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning 
this sect, we know that it is everywhere spoken against." (Acts, xxviii. 22.) 


Now, say our opponents, if Peter had been at Rome, and had 
founded the Church there, the Christian religion would surely 
not have been so unknown to the principal Jews of the city as 
these words imply, in which they ask S. Paul to speak to them 
about it. 

According to the showing of our opponents, then, this text 


* See Sanguinetti, p. 187.  Zvumapaytyvopgai is a legal technical word, 
signifying, to take the part of another as a friend or advocate in court. 
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from the Acts would prove that before S, Paul went to Rome, 
Christianity was hardly known there at all. 

To this we reply, in the first place, that the most complete 
refutation of such a conclusion is to be found in S. Paul's own 
Epistle to the Romans (i. 6-13), where it is evident that already, 
in the year 53, before he went to Rome, there was in that city a 
most flourishing Christian Church. "That the Apostles, very soon 
after their dispersion, should preach the faith in Rome—nay, that 
one of the chief and foremost Apostles should do this in the 
world's metropolis *—is only what one would naturally, and 
a priori, expect; and that this was in fact done by S. Peter in the 
second year of Claudius is certain from the fullest evidence of 
tradition: whilst from S. Paul's Epistle, it is quite clear that 
faith in Christ had been already preached to the Jews in Rome, 
and that not a few of them were converted. 

66. We reply further to the proposed objection in the words 
of Foggini, who, amongst other remarks, says: 


“I cannot, for my part, see that the Jews, in thus speaking, show that 
they had never at any other time received knowledge of the Gospel: but they 
would seem to wish to hear S. Paul's own views regarding it, as a man who 
had the reputation amongst them of very great learning. Might there not, 
too, have been some sort of dissimulation on their part, or perhaps one might 
call it an inquisitive curiosity to know more distinctly, from S. Paul's own 
mouth, about certain points of Christian doctrine, which they had either 
heard of as taught by the Apostles, or read of in the Epistle which he had 
written to the Romans? And might not the very name of that Apostle, who 
by his teaching, miracles, and labours endured for Christ, was everywhere 
known and famous, have kindled in them a most earnest desire to hear him 
Speak, and to listen to him with particular attention ?" + 


67. Or, again, there might have been special reasons why the 
leading Jews at Rome should have less insight than elsewhere 
into the doctrines and state of Christianity. Perhaps the Chris- 
tian converts from Judaism still continued in many points to 
observe the Jewish law, and thus their separation from the Jews 
would not be so marked and publie. We should remark also 
what Dio Cassius says of Claudius : 


* When the Jews were again becoming so numerous in Rome, that they 
could not well be expelled from the city without a tumult, Claudius did not, 
indeed, banish them, but he would not permit them to fashion their way of 
living conformably with the laws of their own country." f 


®2 Cor. x1 05 Qui. i, 9. + Exercitat. viii. See also Beelen on this passage. 
t Hist. 1x. 6. 
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From this it would appear that, previously to the edict for the 
expulsion of Jews from Rome in the ninth year of Claudius, they 
were prohibited from holding public assemblies: and so it might 
more easily happen that the whole distinctive manner of life of 
the Christians should be less known to the chief men of the Jews, 
if the separation of Christians from Jews was not altogether com- 
plete: for we must remember that the assemblies of the Christians 
were private, and held in private houses, as we know from S. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 


BABYLON. 


68. Our opponents appeal, moreover, to the text (1 Pet. v. 18): 
“The Church that is in Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you ;” from which words they infer that S. Peter, when 
he wrote his Epistle, was at Babylon,—according to some, Babylon 
in Egypt, according to others, Babylon in Chaldza, or the province 
of Babylon—where he found amongst the Jews a most ample 
field of labour; but that he never came to Rome. The tradition 
of Peter’s Roman Episcopate arose, they say, from a false inter- 
pretation of certain persons who absurdly originated the idea that 
the name of Babylon was metaphorical. 

To this we reply : 

(1) Even though S. Peter was at Babylon, and wrote his 
Epistle there, no conclusion can be thence drawn against his 
Roman Episcopate, since a residence for some time of S. Peter 
at Babylon is of itself quite compatible with his being Bishop of 
Rome. 

(2) There is absolutely no trace in tradition that S. Peter was 
either at the one or the other Babylon, that he wrote his Epistle, 
or was bishop there, —circumstances, indeed, most improbable from 
the fact that both these Babylons were at that time places of very 
little importance. There is, moreover, no small division in the 
adversary's camp on the matter ; since those who are for Dabylon 
in Chaldea prove that S. Peter was not at Babylon in Egypt, 
while the others maintain point-blank the contrary. 

(3) That Rome is signified under the name of Babylon is, as 
we have already seen, handed down by the consentient voice of 
ancient interpreters. And here holds good what Tertullian, 
speaking on another subject, objects against the heretics: 
* From the very order is manifest that that is the teaching of 
our Lord and true which is first handed down (prius tra- 
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ditum), whilst that is foreign and false which has been brought 
in later,” * 

(4) To rule that metaphor is unfit for a simple epistle written 
in natural style, and to apply this to a single word, is pure pre- 
tence, and throwing dust in the eyes. Such a principle might 
apply perhaps to whole sentences and long periods in a letter. 
But who would deem it out of place to use an allegorical expres- 
sion in a letter, as profane authors, such as Cicero, Pliny, and 
others, have not hesitated to do in their epistles? To show that 
there would be nothing out of the way in such change of names, 
we may quote the words of S. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 17): “And I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion;” meaning, thereby, Nero, 
on account of his cruelty. Besides, S. Peter, writing as he was 
to Jews, might very well call heathen Rome at that time Babylon, 
a city by name so familiar to them, and regarded by them as the 
chief abode and symbol of luxury and every kind of wickedness. 
For Rome, we know, especially in that age of the Emperors, was 
given up to unbridled licentiousness, impiety, and the worship of 
idols—* a slave to the errors of all the nations, assuming to wear 
the garb of much religion, because she rejected the falsehood of 
none.” + Orosius, too, enumerates various points of resemblance 
between Rome and Babylon, attributing to both cities a like 
origin, like power, a like greatness, like times, like goods, and like evils.t 
It is, moreover, easy to conjecture special reasons why S. Peter 
might be unwilling, from prudence, expressly to mention Rome, 
whereas there could be no risk of mistake for those to whom he 
was writing, since Sylvanus, who bore the Epistle, would tell 
them by word of mouth all about S. Peter and the faithful in 
Rome. 

(5) It is worth while, again, to remark that in the very 
Liturgy and Office of the Syrians and Chaldeans, mention is more 
than once made of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate and of his mar- 
tyrdom at Rome. Thus, e.g., in the Chaldee Liturgy for the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul (Noct. ii.) : ** Brethren, let us adorn 
ourselves with praiseworthy and noble actions, in commemoration 
of these Apostles and Doctors, who illumined the world by their 
teaching ; of Peter elect, Prince of the Apostles, who finished his 
administration at Rome.” § Whilst, on the other hand, no trace 


* De Prescript. 31. 
T S. Leo, Serm. I. de B. Ap. Pet. et Paul. TNI 


§ See The Tradition of the Syrian Church of Antioch, &c., by the Most Rev. 
Cyril Behnam Benni, Syrian Archbishop of Mossul (Nineveh). London, 1871. 
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occurs either in the Syrian and Chaldee Fathers, or in their 
Liturgies, that Peter was ever at Babylon. 

69. The objections raised by our opponents on the score of 
tradition are already anticipated in our exposition; it is well, 
however, here to touch briefly on the nature of their attack. 
Following in the wake of Spanheim, they allege that the later 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers rely implicitly on those who 
preceded them, viz., on Papias, Dionysius of Corinth, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Irenæus, and Tertullian. Of these they say, 
Tertullian, Irenæus, and Origen were deceived by Papias and 
Clement of Alexandria, the real and sole originators of the entire 
tradition concerning S. Peter's Roman Episcopate; or rather, that 
Papias was alone responsible for it; and he, it is very evident, 
was a man notorious for his wonderful simplicity and credulity, 
as Spanheim claims to prove by several testimonies of antiquity. 
In this way, then, they pretend, the first origin of the whole 
tradition is traceable to the metaphorical interpretation of Rome 
for Babylon (1 Pet. v. 18), put forth first by Papias, and after him 
by Clement of Alexandria, as well as to the fabricated account of 
S. Peter’s conflict with Simon Magus, as given in apocryphal 
writings. Hence, the Fathers of the fourth and following cen- 
turies were deceived by those of the third and second centuries, 
and these again by Clement of Alexandria and Papias, who them- 
selves erred either through their ignorance or credulity. Here 
then, they say, is the real source of that huge tradition. 

70. What we have already said will supply a sufficient answer 
to all this. But here we observe, in the first place, that when it 
is alleged that the Fathers of the fourth century followed the 
writers who went before them, this may be taken in a twofold 
sense. It may either mean, that this historical fact was duly 
authenticated in each succeeding century by an uninterrupted 
series of previous testimonies—and this no doubt is quite true ; 
or it may mean, that the Fathers relied with only a blind credulity 
on those who had gone before them, simply repeating, without 
any intelligent inquiry, what they had thus received—and this 1s 
utterly false, as well as most injurious to the Fathers of the 
Church, who were so eminent alike for their great learning and 
sanctity. 

What they say of the Fathers of the third and second cen- 
turies is equally false and absurd. It is, indeed, quite ridiculous 
to affirm that these were all taken in by Clement of Alexandria 
and Papias, since we have given the testimonies of Dionysius of 
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Corinth, Origen, Tertullian, and Irenæus, which clearly show that 
they were perfectly certain as to the fact in question, and that 
they had not accepted it solely on the authority of Papias and 
Clement. The testimonies of these Fathers are, moreover, wholly 
independent of the interpretation of the word Babylon in S. Peter’s 
Epistle. When we find Tertullian commemorating the Roman 
amongst the Apostolic Churches; Irenæus, in his contention 
against the heretics, recounting the succession of Roman Pontiffs 
from SS. Peter and Paul until his own time, saying that the 
greatest glory of the Roman Church is that it was founded by 
these Apostles, and extolling its principality ; Dionysius of Corinth 
expressly affirming that Peter preached at Rome and was mar- 
tyred in that city—what, we ask, has all this to do with Papias 
and Clement of Alexandria, or with their interpretation of Babylon 
for Rome in S. Peter's Epistle ? * 


SIMON Macus. 


71. With regard to the history of Simon Magus we would 
observe: (1) From the evidence already given, the truth of S. 
Peter's Roman Episcopate is clear, and rests upon its own basis, 
whatever may be thought about Simon's arrival in Rome. That 
Simon, however, was in Rome, and that there S. Peter withstood 
him, is related in such a manner by several ancient writers, that 
we cannot prudently entertain any doubts as to the fact. In 
relating it, they first eithér presuppose or refer to S. Peter's resi- 
dence at Rome as something about which there is no question, 
and then go on to narrate his conflict with Simon. (2) Some of 
the circumstances recorded of Simon may be matter for contro- 
versy, e.g., the statue erected to him, his flight through the air, 
and the manner of his death. Such details, however, do not 
affect the main fact. 

72. As what is recorded of Simon Magus may not generally 
be well known, it will be useful to say something of his history. 
Justin, in his Apology (i. 26), writes of him as follows : 

* After the Ascension of Christ into heaven, the demons instigated cer- 
tain men to give themselves out to be gods. And these you not only did not 
oppose, but you even loaded them with honours. Thus one Simon, a Samaritan, 
from a town called Gittum, having wrought, by the art of the demons working 


in him, magic wonders in your royal city of Rome, was accounted to be God, 
and as God was honoured by you with a statue—which statue was erected on 


* See later on, in Part III., the statements of modern Anglican learned 
authors on this question of Babylon. 
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an island in the Tiber between the two bridges, bearing on it this Roman 
inscription: Stmont Deo Sancto. Him nearly all the Samaritans, and some 
from other nations, confess to be the first God, and adore him; and a certain 
Helena, who at that time followed him about everywhere, after he had first 
prostituted her in a brothel, they gave out to be his first notion (€vvocay). 
One Menander, too, likewise a Samaritan, from the town of Caparetza, a 
disciple of Simon, also relying on the agency of demons, when he was living 
at Antioch, deceived many, as we know, by his magical art.” Further on, 
ch. 56: “ Again, as we have already shown, the devils brought in others, the 
Samaritans Simon and Menander, who, by the magical wonders they wrought, 
deceived many, and keep them still deceived. For when Simon was living 
amongst you in the imperial city, as I have already said, in the reign of 
Claudius Cæsar, he struck both the sacred senate and the Roman people 
with so great admiration that he was thought to be a god, and was presented 
with a statue, as are the other gods who are worshipped by you.” 


S. Irenæus speaks of Simon at some length, and amongst other 
things as follows : 


* And when still more he had disbelieved God, he became ambitious of 
contending against the Apostles, both that he might himself appear glorious, 
and that, making a still fuller investigation of the whole art of sorcery, he 
might strike the people with astonishment. He lived in the reign of Claudius, 
and is said to have been honoured by that emperor with a statue on account 
of his magic." * 


S. Irenæus then goes on to speak of Helena, who went about with 
Simon, and of his doctrines. Tertullian also says: 


* You inaugurated Simon Magus with a statue, and an inscription of 
‘Holy God? ” 4 


Eusebius, on the authority of Irenæus and Justin, describes the 
acts and doctrines of Simon, and his being overcome by S. Peter. 
This last circumstance Eusebius did not take from Justin and 
Irenæus. We find it also in the author of the Philosophumena, 
who agrees with Eusebius. f 

73. Now it happened that in the year 1574, during the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory XITI., there was dug up out of some old rubble, 
on that island in the Tiber, a stone, once the base of a statue ; 
and on it was read the following inscription : 


* Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sacrum Sex. Pompeius. Sp. F. Col. Mussianus. 
Quinquennalis. Decur. Bidentalis. Donum Dedit.” 


Baronius records § another inscription which was discovered in 
the Quirinal, dedicated to the same Semon Sancus : Sango Sancto 


* Contra Hæreses, i. 23. t Apologet. xiii. 
i. E. ii. 13, 14; Philos. 1. vi. 20. § Ad Annum 44. n. 54. 
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Semon Deo Fidio Sacrum. Semon Sancus was, it appears, a deity 
of the Latins, to whom statues and inscriptions were dedicated in 
Rome. Consequently, after the discovery of these inscriptions, 
many critics, most of them Protestants, and some of them Catholics, 
maintained, as Herbst does, that there was no reliable proof of 
Simon Magus having been in Rome ; that Justin was deceived by 
seeing that monument, and wrongly supposed it was to Simon 
Magus, and that the other writers had blindly followed Justin. 

74. Not a few, however, of the learned hold that the finding 
of these inscriptions does not impair the authority of Justin’s 
narration, nor even what he says about the statue erected to 
Simon. They are of opinion that it was quite another statue of 
which Justin writes, and that we ought not to refuse credit to so 
grave a witness, and the less so, since the way in which S. Augus- 
tine and Theodoret speak of the statues of Simon, shows that 
they did not gain their knowledge from Justin alone. S. Augustine 
SAyS : 

“ He (Simon) furnished images of himself, and of the same harlot (Helena), 

to his disciples for adoration, and had them set up at Rome also, by public 
authority, like statues of the gods. It was in this city the Apostle Peter ex- 
tinguished him by the true power of Almighty God." * 
Theodoret says, moreover, that that statue was of brass. The 
learned remark, also, that the base discovered is so small that 
it could not belong to the statue spoken of by Justin: and that it 
is quite improbable that one so well versed in Roman mythology, 
and in all that concerned his own Samaritan nation, should have 
been led into such a mistake as must have made him simply 
ridiculous. 

75. But apart from all this (as Stenglein well shows), even 
though 8. Justin had made a mistake through some confusion 
about the statue, it would no way thence follow that Simon was 
never in Rome at all. Nay, on the hypothesis, which we do not 
admit, of a mistake on the part of Justin, such a mistake would 
be attributable to the certain knowledge he had of Simon Magus 
having really been in Rome ; and that hence he ascribed the in- 
scription to him. For it is absurd to suppose that the mere in- 
scription by itself should originate in S. Justin's mind the belief 
of Simon’s visit to Rome; and equally absurd is it to suppose 
that Simon's disciples, still living in Rome, should have forced 
that belief on the Saint, through the statue that was seen there. 
Desides, Justin shows clearly that he derived his certainty of 


£ Hæres. i. 
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Simon’s visit to the city from other sources, setting it down de- 
finitely as he does to the time of Claudius. S. Irenæus also records 
the fact of Simon’s coming to Rome as one beyond all doubt, 
whilst he says he was told of the erection of the statue. It was, 
too, very natural that Simon, as he saw his influence declining in 
Samaria, should have turned his steps towards Rome, where, 
according to Tacitus, whatever elsewhere was most atrocious and 
shameful, met and was welcome—* cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque." (Ann. xii. 15.) We do not 
hear of S. Peter's conflict with Simon in Rome from Justin, but 
Eusebius must have derived it from a sure source, since he records 
it without any hesitation or doubt; and, as we have seen, the 
author of the Philosophumena agrees with him. 

76. Concerning the death of Simon, the same author, writing 
at an earlier date than the others who speak of it, and giving, 
apparently at least, a different version from them, says as fol- 
lows: 


“ This man, coming at length to— (the word is wanting in the Codex), 
sat teaching under a plane-tree. When reproached for his declining age, he 
said that, if buried in the tomb, he should rise again on the third day. And 
having bid his disciples dig a grave, he directed them to bury him in it. 
They did as he ordered: and there up to this day he has remained, for he 
was not the Christ.” (L. vi. 20.) 


But there are Fathers and other writers, though of a later date, 
yet of considerable weight, who record Simon’s flight through the 
air and his violent death in such positive terms, that it is difficult 
to consider these narrations as mere fables taken from apocryphal 
books. Thus, v.g., writes Arnobius : 


* For the Romans had seen the chariot of Simon Magus and his horses of 
fire blown asunder by the breath of Peter, and disappear on his uttering the 
name of Christ. They had seen him, I say, trusting to his false gods, betrayed 
by them in their fear, cast down headlong through his own weight, lying on 
the ground with his thighs broken: then afterwards borne on to Brunda, 
: wearied out with torments and shame, again precipitated from on high," &c.* 


It is rather singular that in the life of Nero (ch. xii.) Suetonius 
writes, in reference to the scenic representations and publie enter- 
tainments of the Emperor: 


* Besides Arnobius, who wrote at the close of the third century (Adv. 
Gent. l. ii. n. 7), see Ephiphan. Hær. xxi. v. 5; Cyrill. Hieros. Catech. vi. n. 5; 
Philastrius Brix. Her. xxix.; Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sac. 1. ii. c. 928; Maximus 
Taurinensis, Hum. V. in Nat. SS. App. Petri et Pauli; Theodoret. Heeret. fab. 
l. i. c. 1; Sanguinetti, Z. c. p. 101. 
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* Icarus, in his first essay, fell at once down to the ground close to his 
(the Emperor’s) chamber, and spattered him over with blood.” 


Some refer what is here noted of the new Icarus to Simon’s 
flight through the air; whilst others wholly reject any connection 
between the two, and relegate whatever is said of the flight of 
Simon to the region of fables. Tillemont, in our opinion, writes 
more wisely on the matter : 

* Some in the present day would dispute not only these last details 
which are less authentic, but everything in general that is said of the fall of 
Simon; not that they have any positive proof to bring against it, but because 
it comes, they say, originally from apocryphal writings; or they allege other 
reasons of still less moment. But even though it be true that the account 
is a fiction, we prefer, as long as there is no clear and convincing proof of 
its falsity, to err on this point with Arnobius, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, the 
Legates of Pope Liberius, S. Ambrose, 5. Augustine, S. Isidore of Pelusium, 
Theodoret, and many others, than to be obliged to accuse of indiscreet 
credulity so large a number of the most illustrious and most grave Masters 
of the Latin and Greek Church, and on no other grounds than that it is not 
absolutely certain that they say the truth." * 


It appears most probable from the testimonies we have given 
‘which witness to the ancient tradition, that Simon, ambitious of 
performing his magical wonders in presence of Nero, was con- 
founded at the prayer of Peter, and thus met at once with the 
loss of his reputation and the fracture of his limbs. And if he 
was not, perchance, killed on that occasion, what the author of 
the Philosophumena narrates may be likewise true. 

In here taking leave of Simon Magus, we remark that, so far 
from what is narrated of him giving rise to the witness of anti- 
quity concerning the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, it is on the 
contrary most evident that the whole story of Simon presupposes 
for its basis the preaching of the Gospel at Rome by S. Peter as 
a most certain and well-known fact. 


THE Roman CLERGY—RATIONALISTIC THEORY. 


77. A method of attack employed by some + is to make out 
that the first rumour of S. Peters Roman Episcopate was got up 
through the cunning and ambition of the Roman clergy, and was 
by them more and more extensively propagated until, in the end, 


* Hist. eel. t-i. “ S. Pierre,” ‘Art, xxxiv. 


t Thus Velenus, Spanheim, and, of late, Ribetti, in the Roman dis- 
putation. 
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it became a settled belief in the minds of the faithful generally. 
We do not care to answer such a wicked and shameful accusation, 
made without any proof whatever, against the Roman clergy in 
the first centuries, who were distinguished so greatly for their 
virtues. Besides, how could any sound criticism suppose that a 
persuasion so universal and popular could have had its origin, and 
have gained strength, from the fraud and ambition of the clergy? 

78. Certain German Rationalists adopted another theory, 
which has revived in our own times. According to this theory, 
the Christian religion is a mixed compound of Jewish traditions 
upheld by Peter (Petrinism), and of mystic philosophy adopted 
by Paul (Paulinism). From the union of these tendencies resulted 
the Gospels which bear the names of Luke and John, and the 
Epistles of Peter and Paul, all of which are really the works of 
anonymous writers. What we have on record concerning Peter 
and Paul are simple myths sprung from these various tendencies. 
Thus, the story of Peter’s Roman Episcopate arose from the ten- 
dency of Petrinism amongst the Judaising Christians, who by this 
means were able to make a boast of their Peter in opposition to 
the Gentile Christians who idolised Paul (Paulinism). Petri- 
Paulinism was a conciliatory compromise between these two 
opposite tendencies, which gave rise to the legend of the united 
preaching of both Peter and Paul at Rome, and of their martyr- 
dom together in that city; and this legend is the root of the 
tradition borne witness to by Dionysius and Irenæus in the second 
century. 

Lipsius further illustrates the theory thus: In the beginning, 
he says, the episcopal dignity did not exist, not even in the 
Church of Rome. But in course of time the more prominent 
members in the college of presbyters strove to raise themselves 
more and more above the other presbyters, and to rule over them, 
and thus arose a monarchical episcopate. The growing tendency 
to exalt the episcopal office led at length to the discovery or 
invention that its origin was derived from the Apostles. Thus it 
was that Hegesippus and Irenæus began soon to find out a tradi- 
tion of even the first bishops after the Apostles: these were not 
really bishops at all, but historic persons from amongst the more 
eminent presbyters. The tracing back the succession to Peter 
was due to some chronicler about the close of the second century, 
who invented also the twenty-five years of S. Peter's episcopate. 
The legend was fully completed by the addition of two myths— 
one, the conflict with Simon Magus (under which name is really 
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meant Paul) in the reign of Claudius, the other, the simultaneous 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul under Nero.* 

79. It is beyond our purpose here to discuss these rationalist 
dreamings in detail.t They are refuted directly, by demonstrating 
the authenticity of the Books of the New Testament; and 
indirectly, by what we have solidly proved as true from the 
testimony of the Fathers. The one only thing we here remark is, 
how utterly contradictory one to the other is this class of op- 
ponents, and that of the followers of Velen and Spanheim. 
Thus Lipsius, in attributing to the second century the writing of 
the (so called) I. Epistle of S. Peter, says: “ Babylon, where the 
Apostle lived when writing, can only be understood to mean 
Rome,” and that what is written in Acts, xix. 21, xxiii. 11, he 
says, alludes to the dwelling of Peter and Paul in Rome; in other 
words, that there are here contained the elements of the Petri- 
Pauline tendency. He allows that the writers of the second cen- 
tury—viz., Caius, S. Dionysius of Corinth, Tertullian, and Origen— 
thus early acknowledged the dwelling of Peter and Paul in Rome, 
and their martyrdom there under Nero, but attributes this opinion 
of theirs to the above-mentioned pious story which these writers 
believed. Thus we see Lipsius, so hypercritical in other matters, 
accepting, without hesitation, the words of the above-named 
authors in their obvious and genuine sense; whilst the other 
class of opponents most strangely distort the same words, and 
strive to obscure and explain them away by what are evidently 
capricious and arbitrary cavils. 

From what we have said it is very clear that the objections 
raised against the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter are devoid of all 
real force; and that if Protestants and unbelievers reject the 
historical fact, it is not on the ground of any solid arguments, but 
under the influence, whether of inveterate prejudice, or hatred of 
the Catholie Church, or impiety: and that in such opposition to 
truth those words of the Apostle are again verified: ''* Their 
foolish heart was darkened : for, professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools." (Rom. i. 21, 22.) 


* Lipsius, Z. c. pp. 145, 162. See also Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Juni, 


1872. 
+ We shall return to this matter later on in Part III. Ch. xvi. 


SECTION II. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN 
RELATION TO S. PETERS ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


$ 1.—PRELIMINARY—THE Date or Our Lorp Jesus CHRIST'S 
Birth AND DEATH. 


AN objection very commonly brought against S. Peter's twenty- 
five years’ episcopate at Rome is that the chronology of the Acts 
of the Apostles cannot be reconciled with such a hypothesis. It 
is necessary, then, in order to complete our task, to consider 
attentively this objection also; and with this end, we add here 
Professor Jungmann's Appendix, wherein he clearly proves that 
there is nothing in the Acts of the Apostles which militates 
against the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, but that, on the con- 
trary, there exists an entire harmony between S. Luke's history 
and this fact. 

For the sake of brevity, and not to introduce into a book 
intended for popular use any recondite matter that does not bear 
immediately on our subject, we omit the paragraphs 80-84, which 
treat of other chronological Eras and Epochs, and pass at once to 
what is said of the Dionysian or Vulgar Era in paragraph 85. 
As we shall have to deal with some events in profane history, 
partieularly that of Rome, it may be well to note that the date 
of the founding the city of Rome (v.c.), to which reference is 
sometimes made, is reckoned 754 years before Christ, according 
to the Vulgar Era. 

85. Tug Dionysian, commonly called the VurnGAn Era, is 
the one now followed by all civilised nations. Its publication 
A.D. 526 was due to the studious labours of Dionysius Exiguus, 
from whom it receives its name. This era begins from our Lord's 
Incarnation, which was supposed to have taken place March 25th, 
v.c. 754; so that the Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ would be 
December 25th of that year 754. This same year, v.c. 754, is 
thus the first year of the Vulgar Era. 

The learned are, however, now fully agreed that Dionysius 
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made a mistake in the year he fixed for our Lord’s Birth. Since 
it is evident from Josephus and other writers that Herod, who 
massacred the Innocents, and who must consequently have been 
reigning at the birth of Christ, was already dead about the month 
of April, v.c. 750. Our Lord must therefore have been born 
before that year; and we hold as solid the opinion of those who 
fix December 25th, v.c. 747, as the date of our Lord's birth. 
Hence, according to this calculation, on the 1st of January, A.D. 
1, of the Vulgar Era (v.c. 754), He would have already completed 
His sixth, and be entering upon His seventh, year. 

86. The date of our Lord's Death, according to the common 
and constant opinion of the three first centuries, is the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, under the consulate of L. Rubellius Geminus 
and C. Fufius Geminus, i.e., the 29th year of our Vulgar Era (v.c. 
182). Here, however, many formerly found much difficulty from 
the words of S. Luke (ii. 1), where he says that S. John the 
Baptist began to exercise his ministry in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius Cesar, and there were consequently various opinions held 
as to the year of our Lord’s death. This difference is now well 
set to right by the learned, on consideration that S. Luke does 
not count the years of Tiberius Caesar's reign from his accession 
to the throne on the death of Augustus (A.D. 14 of the Vulgar 
Era), but from the year when Tiberius received from the senate 
the same power as Augustus over the provinces. Now, this 
took place in the year v.c. 764, and this year was for the pro- 
vinces the first year of Tiberius Cesar’s reign. Hence the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius mentioned by S. Luke commenced for the Jews 
with the new moon of Tisri (October), v.c. 778; and with this 
opinion it is quite consistent to hold that our Lord suffered in 
the year v.c. 782, or A.D. 29 of the Vulgar Era. The day of His 
death was, according to Patrizzi,* March 16th (new style). 

In calculating, then, the dates of events which happened in 
the beginning of the Church, after our Lord's death, we must 
bear in mind that the year of His Passion was 29, and not 33, of 
the Vulgar Era. Accordingly, the age of Jesus Christ a.p. 29, 
when He was crucified, was 34 years and some months. 


§ 2.—CHRONOLOGY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


87. In order to arrange our chronology with greater accuracy, 
it is necessary to fix precisely the date of some fact, which will 


* Diss. in Evangel. xx. li. lii. 
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serve as a hinge whereon the whole chronology may turn; and 
the fact selected should be one that has its agents and surrounding 
circumstances recorded by other historians also. Now, such an 
event is S. Paul's imprisonment at Jerusalem, narrated in Acts, 
xxl. 27, the date of which can be precisely determined, as occur- 
ring at the time of Pentecost, A.D. 53 (Vulgar Era). 

Let us examine the proofs of this. The imprisonment of S. 
Paul could not have happened before this year, for when it took 
place, Drusilla, daughter of the elder Agrippa and sister of the 
younger, was already the wife of Felix the Procurator of Judæa. * 
But Felix, as is clear from Josephus,t did not marry Drusilla 
until after the close of the 12th year of Claudius, i.e., after the 
autumn of 52. From this it is evident that S. Paul's imprison- 
ment could not be earlier than 53. Nor can it be reckoned /ater - 
it cannot be set down to 54, for it is certain that S. Paul was 
imprisoned during the high-priesthood of Ananias. f Now, Ananias 
might have continued to hold that office throughout the year 53, 
and even somewhat longer, but certainly he was not the high 
priest at Pentecost 54, since by that time Ismael had succeeded 
him. This is evident from Josephus, who records the celebration 
of the Paschal Feast under Claudius and Ismael the high priest. $ 
Now, the one only Passover celebrated under Claudius after the 
year 53 must have been that of 54, since, in the month of October 


* « And after some days, Felix coming with Drusilla his wife, who was a 
Jewess, sent for Paul, and heard of him the faith that is in Christ Jesus." 
(Acts, xxiv. 24.) 


+ Josephus writes: ‘‘ Claudius sent Felix, the brother of Pallas, to assume 
the government of Judea. And in the twelfth yecr complete of his reign he 
appointed Agrippa to the tetrarchy which Philip had held, and of Batanea, 
with Trachonitis and Abila...Agrippa, thus honoured and enriched by 
Cesar, married his sister Drusilla to Azizus, king of the Emesenes, on his 
consent to embrace the Jewish religion... But soon after the marriage of 
Drusilla and Azizus was dissolved for this reason. Felix, when procurator of 
Judæa, seeing Drusilla... became enamoured of her, and sent Simon, a 
friend of his, a celebrated Jewish magician, to use his endeavours to prevail 
upon Drusilla to desert her husband and marry him... And she was pre- 
vailed upon...to renounce her religion and marry Felix." (Ant. b. xx. 
e. 1.) 


f “ And the high priest Ananias commanded them that stood by to strike 
him on the mouth." (Acts, xxiii. 2.) 


§ Shortly before the war with the Romans, during the reign of Claudius, 
and the high-priesthood of Ismael, the famine was so sore in our land that an 
assar of corn was sold for four drachmas: yet when seventy cori of wheat 
were brought in for the Feast of Azymes, not one of the famished priests dared 
to eat so much as a crumb in such a time of scarcity, out of reverence for the 
laws and fear of the Divine anger which is wont to fall even on secret sins." 
(Josephus, Antiquit, 1. iii. c. xv. n. 3.) 
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that same year, 54, Claudius came to his end. Since, then, Ismael 
had succeeded Ananias in the high-priesthood by Easter 54, it is 
clear that the imprisonment of S. Paul cannot be referred to the 
Pentecost of that year. Another proof that S. Paul's imprison- 
ment took place in the year 53 is that Felix, whose administration 
of Judæa was confirmed by Nero a.D. 54,* returned to Rome 
whilst his brother Pallas was still high in Nero’s favour.t But 
Pallas lost the favour of Nero shortly before the Saturnalia, i.e., 
before the month of December 55.t Consequently, Felix must 
have returned to Rome before that date—not in 54, since he was 
confirmed in his government by Nero towards the close of that 
year, but during the course of the following year 55. Now, it is 
said (Acts, xxiv. 27) that ‘‘ when two years were ended, Felix had 
for successor Portius Festus," and consequently left Palestine. 
The imprisonment of S. Paul, therefore, happened in the year 53. 

88. Although it is generally held that the imprisonment of 
S. Paul took place several years after 53, still we hold this 
opinion, which is maintained by Cardinal Patrizz$ to be certain. 
Tacitus says expressly : 


** 'Nero, in his anger against those who supported the pride of the woman 
(Agrippina), removes Pallas from his office." || 


Josephus also writes : 


* Nero having now transferred the government from Felix to Portius 
Festus, some of the leading Jews of Cæsarea repaired to Rome in order to 
lay accusation against Felix for the exercise of injustice and tyranny towards 
the Jews: and he would inevitably have been punished but for the inter- 
ference of his brother Pallas, who, being at that time high in the Emperor’s 
favour, solicited and obtained his pardon." T 


This, then, happened in the course of the year 55. Wieseler, too, 
agrees that the latest date that can be assigned to S. Paul's 
arrival in Rome is best determined by this passage of Josephus— 
that is, we may thence infer that Felix went to Rome whilst 
Pallas was still in Nero's favour, and that soon afterwards Paul 
came also to Rome. But then the learned author only remarks 
that Pallas perished by poison in the year 62 ; and, consequently, 
that S. Paul came to Rome in the spring at least of 63. He did 
not, however, advert to the fact that, according to Tacitus, Pallas 
had already lost Nero's favour in the year 55; and thus clearly, 


* Josephus, De Bello, 1. ii. c. xiii. 2. + Josephus, Antiq. 1. xx. c. viii. 9. 
t Tacit. Annal. l. xiii. 14, 15. S De Erang. l. i. c. iii. n. 23. 
|| Annal. xiii. n. 14, ad a. v.c. 809, A.D. 55. 5. dmt XX C. vil, 
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according to his own admission, Felix must have returned to 
Rome before the end of the year 55.* 

89. Having thus ascertained the precise date of S. Paul's im- 
prisonment, we are now able to determine the dates of certain 
other events, and, in the first place, that of the Council of Jeru- 
salem. It seems evident from the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles that the Council cannot be placed later than A.D. 47. 

After the Council, until his apprehension in 53, S. Paul dwelt 
at Corinth for a year and a half (Acts, xviii. 11), at Ephesus two 
years and three months (xix. 8-11), three months in Greece (xx. 
3). This, altogether, would make up four years. If to this we 
add the time spent by the Apostle at Antioch (xv. 35)—in his 
different journeys, and in various cities, as S. Luke narrates (xv. 
40, 41 ; xvi.-xxi.)—which, certainly, could not have been less than 
a year and a half—the Council would have been held five years 
and a half at least before Pentecost 53. And this brings it to the 
year 4T. 

We know, again, from the Epistle to the Galatians (c. 1.), 
how many years after S. Paul's conversion the Council took place. 
For it is evident that the visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem 
for the Council recorded in the Acts,+ is the same as that men- 
tioned by S. Paul himself writing to the Galatians (c. iL): since 
in either case there was the same motive and object for the 
journey—viz., to consult with the other Apostles on the Gospel 
S. Paul was preaching amongst the Gentiles, as well as to settle 
the question of the immunity of the Gentiles from the ceremonial 
observances of the Jewish law. And in both cases we find there 
was the same result. 

Now, S. Paul clearly indicates in this same Epistle how many 
years it was after his conversion he made that journey to Jeru- 
salem: for there (i. 15, sqq.) he purposely mentions certain events 
of his life in consecutive order, to prove that it was not from any 
of the Apostles he had received his knowledge of the Gospel ; and 
to indicate this succession of time, he uses the word é7re:ta 
(deinde, then), which denotes such sequence. Thus we learn from 
the Apostle, that between his conversion and his second journey 


* See Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zeitalter, $ 19. 


+ “And some coming down from Judea, taught the brethren: That 
except you be circumcised after the manner of Moses, you cannot be saved. 
And when Paul and Barnabas had no small contest with them, they deter- 
mined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others on the other side, should 
go up 2j the Apostles and priests to Jerusalem, about this question.” (Acts, 
xwv du 
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to Jerusalem (to the Council), there was an interval of seventeen 
years. And this is also the interpretation of the passage given 
by S. Jerome in his Commentary. 

90. We have seen that the Council of Jerusalem cannot have 
been later than the year 47; we shall now show that it was not 
before that year. This will appear from the date we must assign 
to S. Paul's conversion. 

In the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles S. Luke 
records, in a summary way, the events that took place up to the 
conversion of 8. Paul—viz., the founding the Church at Jerusalem, 
and the holy life of the faithful there; the founding the Church 
in Samaria; the election of the Deacons; the virtues and martyr- 
dom of S. Stephen ; the subsequent persecution by Saul, of which, 
on various occasions, S. Paul speaks himself in such a way as to 
imply that it lasted probably for several months. Now, a shorter 
time than twenty months at least, or even two years, would not 
have sufficed for the occurrence of all these events, Hence the 
date of S. Paul's conversion cannot be earlier than the first months 
of the year 31. This conclusion, which may be held as most 
certain, is confirmed by ecclesiastical records, such as various 
ancient martyrologies, mentioning the conversion of S. Paul as 
taking place in the second year after our Lord's Ascension: and 
the same is attested by CEcumenius. Consequently, the seven- 
teenth year after S. Paul's conversion, when he went to the 
Council, is no other than a.p. 47; and in that year the Council 
was held.* 

91. We must now endeavour to fix the date of some other events 
relating to SS. Peter and Paul in the early days of the Church. 8. 
Luke says (Acts, xi. 19): “Now they who had been dispersed, by 
the persecution that arose on occasion of Stephen, went about as 
far as Phoenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to 
none, but to the Jews only.” Hence we see that a Church was 
formed at Antioch of converted Jews soon after the Ascension of 
Christ: of this Church, according to the testimony of antiquity, 
S. Peter was bishop for six or seven years: and we may suppose 
that he undertook the episcopate at Antioch about the year 35. 

S. Peter would have understood, from his mission to Cornelius 
and his previous vision, that the time for preaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles was now at hand. After narrating the conver- 
sion of Cornelius, S. Luke returns, in his history, to those who 
had been dispersed abroad through the persecution in the time of 


* Patrizzi, In Evangel. 1. iii. diss. li. 10. 
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Stephen, and says that now, at Antioch, the Gospel had begun to 
be preached also to the Greeks, ‘‘ and a great number of believers 
was converted to the Lord." (Acts, xi 20-26). On this being 
known in Jerusalem, Darnabas was sent to Antioch; thence, 
soon after his arrival, he went to Tarsus, and brought back Saul 
with him to Antioch. All this must have taken some months. 
Saul, we read, remained then a whole year at Antioch, until, with 
Barnabas, he went to Jerusalem for the Pasch in the year 42 
(Acts, xi. 20). Hence it appears that the conversion of Cornelius 
cannot be dated later than the autumn of 40. And as we cannot 
suppose that after this event the Apostles would longer delay 
the execution of their Master's command to go and teach all 
nations, the going forth of the Apostles into the whole world may 
be set down to the year 41—4.e., twelve years after the Ascension 
of our Lord. 

92. As we have already seen, S. Peter's imprisonment, libera- 
tion, and journey to Rome (Acts, xii), took place a.D. 42, the 
second year of Claudius. After Easter 49, Paul and Barnabas 
returned from Jerusalem to Antioch, and were there set apart for 
the work of the apostolate (xii. 25, xiii. 2). They then set out 
on their jirst apostolic journey: and on their return again to 
Antioch, ‘‘abode there no small time with the disciples" (xiv. 25- 
27). This filled up the time until the year 47. Meanwhile Peter 
founded the Church at Rome, wrote his first Epistle (A.D. 43), 
wherein is found the salutation of Mark, and shortly afterwards, in 
the same year (43), sent Mark, after he had written his Gospel, to 
Alexandria, where, according to the Chronicle of Eusebius and 
ancient tradition, he died in the eighth year of Nero, A.D. 61 or 
62. 

Afterwards, about the year 46, S. Peter left Rome for some 
time, perhaps on the publication of the edict of Claudius, which, as 
Dio testifies (Hist. Rom. 1. 1x. 6), prohibited the assemblies of the 
Jews. The Apostle, it seems, then went to Antioch, where, on. 
the arrival of some of the Circumcision from Jerusalem, a conten- 
tion arose as to the observance of Jewish ceremonies; and it was 
most probably on that occasion that Peter was reprehended by Paul, 
on account of the economy made use of by the former Apostle in his 
mode of action (Gal. ii. 11, seqq.). That this happened before the 
Council, as S. Augustine holds, is intrinsically more probable, and 
is confirmed by comparing Acts, xv. 1, with Gal. 11.12. Nor does 
it matter that S. Paul relates this incident in his Epistle (ch. ii.) 
after he had spoken of the Council (ch. i.); for in doing so his 
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object was not to give the chronological order, but to explain 
certain cireumstances which led to the Council, and which might 
serve as an introduction to what he had further to say in his 
Epistle. The Council then, on the question of the obligation of 
legal ceremonies, was held at Jerusalem, it seems, about Pentecost, 
A.D, 47. 

93. After the Council SS. Paul and Barnabas returned to 
Antioch, where they remained some time (Acts, xv. 30-35). In the 
autumn of 47 Paul went on his second apostolic journey with Silas; 
who soon after, A.D. 48, were joined by SS. Timothy and Luke 
(v. 40). After traversing several countries of Asia Minor, they 
passed over to Macedonia and Greece: S. Paul preached at Athens, 
and thence went to Corinth. Thither had already come Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, lately expelled from Rome by Claudius, A.D. 
48 (xviii. 1); S. Paul, who arrived towards the end of the same 
year, dwelt with them whilst at Corinth for a year and six months 
(v. 11) There the Apostle defended himself before Gallio, the 
Proconsul of Achaia, who was the elder brother of Seneca; and 
there, too, he wrote his two Epistles to the Thessalonians. From 
Corinth Paul departed in the spring of 50, setting sail for Syria 
with Aquila and Priscilla (v. 18). On their voyage they landed 
at Ephesus, and here Paul left Aquila and Priscilla; whilst he him- 
self soon continued his voyage, as (according to the Greek text) 
he wished to be at Jerusalem in time for some Feast, most pro- 
bably that of Easter. From Jerusalem the Apostle went to 
Antioch. 

94. Soon after this S. Paul went on his third apostolic journey. 
Going through Galatia and Phrygia he arrived, not much after 
Pentecost, A.D. 50, again at Ephesus, where, the guest of Aquila 
and Priscilla" he remained two years and three months (Acts, 
xix. 8-10). Probably from Ephesus the Apostle wrote his Epistle 
to the Galatians; and certainly his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, before Easter, a.D. 59. Owing to the tumult excited by 
Demetrius the silversmith in the summer of 592, S. Paul was 
obliged to leave Ephesus, and passed over to Macedonia, where, 
only a few months after sending his first Epistle, he wrote his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. In this Second Epistle he tells 
them that he is making a collection through the Churches of 
Macedonia in behalf of the poor in Jerusalem, and that he hopes 


* ' The Churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you much 
in the Lord, with the Church that is in their house; with whom I also lodge." . 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19.) 
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very soon to visit them at Corinth, and to receive their alms also. 
(2 Cor. viii. and ix.). Accordingly, from Macedonia he soon went 
to Corinth, where he remained three months (Acts, xx.3), As sub- 
sequently to these three months, at Easter, A.D. 53, we find S. 
Paul again at Philippi in Macedonia (v. 6), he must have arrived 
at Corinth in the month of December 52 at the latest. We learn 
from S. Luke that, whilst still at Ephesus, the Apostle’s intention 
was to go through Macedonia and Achaia, thence by sea to Syria, 
on to Jerusalem, and after that to Rome. We also find him 
plainly expressing the same intention in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans.* Hence we gather that this Epistle was written about 
the beginning of the year 53 at Corinth, as appears also from 
other indications, and in particular from the commendation of 
Phoebe (fom. xvi. 1). In the same Epistle, Aquila and Priscilla, 
whose guest S. Paul had been at Ephesus, are specially praised 
and saluted: so that from this, it seems that when the Apostle 
was driven out of that city, they themselves returned to Rome. 
As S. Paul was hindered by plots of the Jews from sailing direct 
from Corinth to Syria and Palestine, he returned to Macedonia, 
and was at Philippi by Easter 53 (Acts, xx. 6). After Easter, he 
continued his journey with Luke to Jerusalem, where they arrived 
about Pentecost that same year (v. 16). Thus, S. Paul was at 
Corinth by the month of December, a.D. 52, at latest, and re- 
mained there during the first months of 58; and it was then 
probably, as we have already said, that Peter and Paul met at 
Corinth, preached together there, and left that city, though by 
different routes, at the same time. 


* « And when these things (at Ephesus) were ended, Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, 
saying: After I have been there I must see Rome also." (Acts, xix. 21. “I 
was hindered very much from coming to you, and have been kept away till 
now. But now, having no more place in these countries, and having a great 
desire these many years past to come unto you, when I shall begin to take 
my journey into Spain, I hope that, as I pass, I shall see you, and be brought 
on my way thither by you, if first, in part, I shall have enjoyed you: but now 
I shall go to Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints. For it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a contribution for the poor of the 
saints that are in Jerusalem. For they have pleased them, and they are their 
debtors. For if the Gentiles have been made partakers of their carnal 
things, they ought also in carnal things to minister to them. When, there- 
fore, I shall have accomplished this, and consigned to them this fruit, I will 
come by you into Spain." (Rom. xv. 22-28.) 


+ We may remark, again, how well is thus explained the silence of S. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans with regard to S. Peter, and why the name 
of S. Peter does not appear amongst the salutations. That Apostle from the 
year 46, perhaps on account of the first edict of Claudius against the Jews, 
had left Rome. In the year 48 there was another edict of Claudius expelling 
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95. About the middle of the month of May, a.p. 53, Paul was 
cast into prison at Jerusalem ; for Pentecost that year fell on the 
12th or 13th day of May. From Jerusalem, after three days, he 
was taken to Cæsarea, where he was detained for two years under 
the Procurator Antonius Felix, brother of Pallas, who up to Decem- 
ber 55 was in great favour with Nero. At the beginning of the 
summer, A.D. 55, Portius Festus succeeded Felix, who returned 
to Rome before his brother Pallas had lost the Emperor’s favour. 
About twenty days after the arrival of Festus, Paul made his de- 
fence before the new Governor against his Jewish accusers, and 
appealed to Cesar. On this Festus determined to send him to 
Rome, and, shortly after, an opportunity offering, Paul set out on 
his voyage to Italy, which, with its perils, S. Luke describes (Acts, 
xxvii. xxvill.). 

96. In the month of October 55, they arrived shipwrecked at 
the Island of Malta, where they passed the three winter months. 
In the year 56, as soon as fair weather for sailing began to set in, 
they completed their voyage to Italy. After some three weeks 
Paul arrived at Rome about the commencement of spring 56. 
The centurion there handed him over to the Prefect of the Pre- 
torian guard, who at that time was Burrus, a friend of Seneca ; 
and S. Paul was detained in free custody for two years, till the 
earlier part of the year 58. Whether S. Peter was at the same 
time in Rome cannot be gathered from the New Testament. 
During these two years S. Paul wrote several of his Epistles, as 
we have already mentioned. After his liberation from this his 
first imprisonment in Rome, he undertook fresh apostolic jour- 
neys. That he was again in Asia and Greece is to be plainly 
gathered from his second Epistle to Timothy. Itis also probable 
enough that he made then the journey he had contemplated to 
Spain. 

The chronological order we have followed agrees with S. 
Jerome’s, and the Chronicle of Eusebius. Thus Jerome, in his 
Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, on S. Paul says: 


“In the twenty-fifth year after our Lord's Passion,* that is, in the second 
year of Nero (A.D. 55), at the time when Festus succeeded Felix as Procurator 


the Jews from the city, hence S. Peter was for a considerable time absent 
from Rome. As Aquila and Priscilla had already returned to Rome before 
the beginning of the year 53, it is inferred that the decree had been with- 
drawn; and it is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that S. Peter returned also 
that same year. 


* S. Jerome was of opinion that the Passion occurred in 31 or 32 of the 
Vulgar Era. 
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of Judæa, Paul is sent bound to Rome, and for two years, remaining in free 
custody, disputed daily against the Jews of the coming of Christ. It should 
be known, too, that, since at his first trial before the Roman tribunal, the 
reign of Nero was not yet become strong, and he had not yet broken out 
into those enormous crimes which history records of him, Paul was set free 
by the Emperor, and preached the Gospel in the regions of the West.” 


Concerning Mark, amongst other things, S. Jerome says: 


* He died in the eighth year of Nero, and was buried at Alexandria, 
Anianus being his successor." 


Eusebius, in his Chronicle, assigns the first imprisonment of Paul 
to nearly the same years—i.e., to the end of the reign of Claudius, 
and to the beginning of that of Nero, and by no means, as some 
modern writers are pleased to do, to the latter years of Nero. 
Atthelast year (the fourteenth) of Claudius, Eusebius thus writes : 


** Festus succeeds to Felix, before whom (Festus), in the presence of king 
Agrippa, the Apostle Paul, after setting forth the grounds of his religious 
faith, is sent bound to Rome." * 


97. It is very difficult to frame the chronology of the two 
Apostles' history with aecuracy and certainty ; still we think that 
the order we have here exposed, following Patrizzi and other 
authors, rests on solid arguments, and is well suited to explain 
the various events in the lives of SS. Peter and Paul, and to solve 
certain difficulties with regard to Peter's going to Rome and being 
Bishop of that city. We should, moreover, bear in mind that the 
chronological order we have thus traced out from the inspired 
history itself is not one of new invention or mere arbitrary 
adoption, but coincides with that of the ancient authors. And 
hereby is conelusively shown how entirely worthless is the argu- 
ment of those who assert that the chronological order of the 
events of S. Peter's history makes it impossible that he ever went 
to Rome or was Bishop of the Roman See. A certain writer of 
the name of Darby insists especially on this line of argument, and, 
with much show of learning, arranges his chronology in a very 
arbitrary and positive manner, to prove that S. Peter was never at 
Rome. At the very outset, however, of his chronology he com- 
mits a great blunder, saying, as he does, that the conversion of 
Paul is generally held to have occurred in the year 35, or two 
years after our Lord's Passion (J. c. p. 10, n. 5). Whereas the 


* We have taken much in the above chronological exposition from the 
Prelections of the Introduction to Holy Scripture, delivered by His Eminence 
the late Cardinal Franzelin, when Professor of Theology in the Roman 
College. This work has not yet been published. 
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learned are generally agreed that Christ did not suffer in the year 
33 of our era, but hold, with the ancients, that the Passion took 
place in the Consulate of the two Gemini—7.e., in the year v.c. 782, 
and in the year 29 of the Vulgar Era. Hence, if S. Paul's conver- 
sion happened, as we also are of opinion, two years after the 
Passion, it must be assigned to the year 31, as we have dated it; 
and thus the chronological caleulations of the learned Darby fall 
to the ground, and his arguments have no force. 


$ 3.—REPLY TO CERTAIN CHRONOLOGICAL OBJECTIONS. 


The following objections have been made to the foregoing Chro- 
nology, with reference to the year 53 assigned to S. Paul's im- 
prisonment : 

(1) The first objection is drawn from the opening words of 8. 
Paul's address to Felix (Acts, xxiv. 10): ‘‘ Knowing that for many 
years thou hast been judge over this nation, I will, with good 
courage, answer for myself.” It is hence, they say, evident that 
when S. Paul spoke these words, Felix had been for many years 
Procurator of Judea ; and we know at the same time that he first 
entered upon that office, A.D. 52, in the twelfth year of Claudius, 
consequently the imprisonment of Paul could not have occurred 
in 53, but must have been several years later. 

To rightly form an opinion on this objection we must see what 
Tacitus has written in his Annals :* 


“ But his (Pallas’s) brother, Felix by name, did not act with like modera- 
tion, for having been now for a long time set over Judæa (jam pridem Judææ im- 
positus), and relying on his great power, he seemed to think he might commit 
every crime with impunity. The Jews, it is true, gave the appearance of 
insurrection, when, on hearing of the murder of Caius and a rising taking 
place, they refused to submit. There was, moreover, an abiding fear that 
whoever had the rule would govern in the same way; Felix, too, in the in- 
terim, was fanning the flames of crime and lawlessness by his unreasonable 
remedies. He had, as a rival in his enormities, Ventidius Cumanus, who had 
part of the province. The division that had been made placed the people of 
Galilee under Cumanus, and those of Samaria under Felix; and these people, 
before at variance the one with the other, now ill-smothered their mutual 
hates beneath the contempt they bore to their rulers.” 


Here we learn that Felix had been already joint governor of 
the province with Cumanus; and Josephus tells us that 


* L. xii. n. 54, ad ann. U.C. 785, A.D. 52, twelfth year of Claudius, in the 
Consulate of Faustus Sulla and Salvius Otho. 
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Cumanus entered on his office in the eighth year of Claudius, 
A.D. 48. 


* As successor to Tiberius Alexander came Cumanus...in the eighth 
year of the reign of Claudius." * 


From this we see that Felix, too, had been “judge over this 
nation" since A.D. 48. Tacitus and Josephus record, more- 
over, that Cumanus, being accused by the Jews of oppression, 
was deposed in the twelfth year of Claudius (according to Patrizzi, 
A.D. 49, according to others 52), and then Felix obtained the whole 
province. Hence S. Paul, in the middle of the year 58, could say 
that Felix had been * judge over the nation many years" (as 
Tacitus had said * jam pridem Judææ impositus"), reckoning as well 
the years that Felix had been over Samaria. Taking, therefore, 
into consideration the short terms of office of the preceding Pro- 
curators—Tiberius Alexander and Cumanus—the five years at 
least of Felix might very well be called many, especially as the 
Apostle's words were meant to convey praise of Felix, and to 
make the most of whatever could be said in his favour.+ 

(2) Another objection is raised from the marriage of Drusilla 
and Felix. 

It was only in the year 53 that the father of Drusilla (or 
rather her brother Agrippa) treated with Azizus, king of Emessa, 
about the marriage which he (the king) wished to contract with 
Drusilla; and the terms were agreed on that Azizus should be 
circumcised, and should conform to the religion of the Jews. And 
then the marriage took place. Now these preliminary arrange- 
ments and the marriage occurred in the year 53: How then could 
Drusilla be the wife of Felix by Pentecost that same year? It 
was not so soon that she left Azizus and married Felix; conse- 
quently S. Paul's imprisonment must be deferred to a later date. 

After weighing well this objection, we find it to be of no force 
to induce us to change our chronology, for there is no difficulty in 
solving it. Josephus writes: 

“Claudius having now completed the twelfth year of his reign (05 
memAgpókoes) gave Agrippa the Tetrarchy of Philip and Batanea, and as a 
further addition Trachonitis, together with Abila. Hereupon Agrippa, laden 
with these gifts of the Emperor, gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, 


king of Emessa, on consenting to be circumcised . . . Not much after, how- 
ever, the marriage of Drusilla and Azizus was dissolved. . . . And she, not 


* Antiq. xx. v. 2. 


+ See Petavius, De Doctrina tempor. vol. ii. l. xi. c. 11, who generally 
agrees with us in the chronology. 
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acting rightly, allowed herself to be persuaded to contravene the ordinances 
of her fathers, and to marry Felix.” * 


Now, the twelfth year of Claudius was the year 52; but, as the 
civil year of the Jews began with the new moon of the month 
Tisri (7.e, September), the twelfth year of Claudius came to an 
end, for the Jews and Josephus, with the month of September, 
52; and the remaining autumn months of 52 belonged to the 
thirteenth year of Claudius. We may then very well place the 
marriage of Drusilla with Azizus in the last quarter of 52 or the 
beginning of 53: Josephus does not in any way lead us to think 
that the preliminary arrangements occupied much time. He 
says, on the other hand, that shortly after the marriage was con- 
tracted it was dissolved, and that Drusilla was married to Felix. 
This, certainly, might easily have taken place within the earlier 
months of the year 98, and, consequently, there was nothing to 
hinder Drusilla from being the wife of Felix shortly after Pente- 
cost that same year. 

We may remark also what Josephus says in the following 
chapter (n. 4): 

* In the first year of the reign of Nero, Azizus, king of the Emesenes, 
being now dead, Soemus his brother succeeded to the throne." 


With the Jews, we must remember, the first year of Nero occu- 
pied from October of the year 54 to September (Tisri) of the year 
99. Now, from the fact that Josephus, when recording the dis- 
solution of the marriage of Azizus and Drusilla, does not at once 
speak of the subsequent death of the king, but defers its mention 
to the next chapter, it is conjectured that an interval of time not 
altogether inconsiderable intervened between the divorce and the 
death of Azizus, and this would have been the case if the divorce 
is referred to the first months of A.D. 53. 

(3) But it is still further objected: The question is absolutely 
decided, as Anger and Wieseler have proved, by the fact that the 
chronological order of the apostolic journey which S. Paul made 
the year of his imprisonment—with reference to his sailing from 
Philippi to Troas (Acts, xx. 6-11)—falls in only with the year 58, 
and with no other year; in particular, not with 58. S. Luke re- 
lates that the space of twelve days intervened between the date 
of leaving Philippi and again leaving Troas, and that the last day 
spent at Troas was a Sunday, and that the day they left Philippi 
was that “after the days of Azymes." Consequently, they sailed 


* Antiq. xx. vii, 1, 2. 
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from Philippi on a Wednesday. Now, in the year 58 the week of 
Azymes was from Tuesday, March 28th, until Tuesday, April 
4th. And so S. Paul left Philippi Wednesday, April 5th, arrived 
at Troas in five days, remained there from Monday, April 10th, 
until Monday, April 17th. And on Sunday, the 16th, happened 
what is narrated in the Acts concerning Eutyches, &c.* 

To this we reply, that Wieseler, in his calculation, endeavours 
to prove that this voyage of S. Paul did not take place in the years 
56, 57, or 59 (s. 115), but he says nothing with regard to the year 
53. Von Gunpach,t on the other hand, argues against Wieseler 
that this apostolie journey of S. Paul is to be assigned to the year 
59. Patrizzi, however, shows, in his Commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles, that the whole account of S. Luke (Acts, xx.) is 
completely in accord with the year 53: 


“ In the year 53 the solemnity of the Pasch fell on the 24th day of March. 
About that day Paul arrived at Philippi. . . . The last day of the Azymes 
that year, Sunday, April 1st, was spent at Philippi; the next day, Monday, 
April 2nd, Paul and Luke left Philippi. . . . * We came to them to Troas in 
five days’ (v. 6), dxpis nuépov mévre. It is quite certain that the force of the 
preposition dxpis is to exclude all limit of time beyond that which is expressly 
mentioned. But when the limit stated is indivisible, it is undertain whether 
this is itself excluded or not; when itis divisible, sometimes the whole, some- 
times part only, is included.f Now, since Paul and Luke left Philippi, Mon- 
day, April 2nd, the space of five days reckoned from the hour they went on 
board, ended on Saturday, April 7th. . . . ‘Where we abode seven days.’ 
The last of these seven days was April 14th. It is quite certain that this 
seventh day was & Saturday, for on the day following, which was Sunday (v. 
7: ‘On the first day of the week, v. 11, at * daylight"), Paul departed.’ 
Consequently, this day cannot be included in the number of the seven days 
he remained at Troas." $ 


S. PaAUL'S JOURNEY FROM TROAS TO JERUSALEM ACCORDING TO 
Patrizzi’s CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 53. 
April 15. The fellow-voyagers of S. Paul set out from Troas early in the 
morning of that day, which was Sunday, in hope of reaching 
Jerusalem before May 14th, on which day, that year 53, fell the 
Feast of Pentecost. From Troas they sail to Assos, where they 
take S. Paul on board, who had gone thither by land; they 
touch at Mitylene. (Acts, xx. 13, 14.) 


* Wieseler, Chronologie, £c., s. 118. 
+ Ueber den altjudischen Kalender. Brussel u. Leipzic, 1848. 


t See examples in the Note ad Viger. De precip. Greece diction. idiotism. 
c. vil. sect. ix. ed. Herman. 


§ In Act. Apost. Commentarium, p. 161. Rome 1867. 
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They come over against Chios. (v. 15.) 

They arrive at Samos. (Zb.) 

They came to Miletus. For Paulhad determined to sail by Ephesus, 
lest he should be stayed any time in Asia. For he hasted, if 
it were possible for him, to keep the day of Pentecost at Jeru- 
salem. And, sending from Miletus to Ephesus, he called the 
ancients of the Church. (vv. 15-17.) 


. These meet him at Miletus. (vv. 17-38.) 

. Paul and his companions leaving Miletus came to Coos. (xxi. 1.) 
. They touch at Rhodes (75.), and 

. Arrive at Patara. (Zb.) 

. They sail past Cyprus. (v. 3.) 

. They come to Tyre. (Zb.) 

. The last of the seven days they tarried at Tyre. (v. 4.) 

. Sailing from Tyre, they arrive at Ptolemais. (v. T.) 

. They abide one day with the brethren at Ptolemais. (Zb.) 
. From Ptolemais they come by land to Cesarea. (v. 8.) 

. The last day of their abode at Cesarea. (8-14.) 

. They leave Cæsarea for Jerusalem. (vv. 15, 16.) 

. They arrive at Jerusalem. (v. 17.) 

. The Feast of Pentecost. (v. 18.) 


SECTION III. 


NOTICES OF THE BISHOPS OF ROME AND THEIR TIMES 
UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Tur Apostle S. PETER was, from the date of our Lord's Ascension 
[4.n. 29], the Head of the Church on earth, the Vicar of Christ, 
and chief Pastor of all the faithful. He held, as we have seen, 
the Roman See from 42 to 67, when, on the 29th of June, he was, 
together with S. Paul, crowned in Rome with a glorious martyr- 
dom. Authors are not, indeed, all agreed as to the year and day 
of S. Peter's martyrdom ; but the opinion we have followed is the 
one by far most solidly founded. 

We have already set forth the principal noteworthy points 
with regard to S. Peter's episcopate; but some others still re- 
main to claim our attention. 

That abundant fruits resulted from his preaching in the city 
of Rome may be inferred both from his own Epistles and those of 8. 
Paul, and also from certain indications of profane authors. S. 
Paul salutes many Christians in his Epistle to the Romans, and 
in his Epistle to the Philppians, written from his prison in 
Rome, he says: 


‘All the saints salute you, especially those of Cæsar’s household.” * 


Whence we see that, even of the Emperor's household, there were 
some converted to the faith. According to a Roman tradition, 
amongst converts of high rank was eminent S. Petronilla, whose 
name, however, probably did not come, as some have supposed, 
from her being a spiritual daughter of S. Peter, but from Petro, 
her father or grandfather; for it was customary amongst the 
Romans to form in this way the names of females. 

Pudens also, à Roman Senator, was, with his family, amongst 
the first to embrace the Christian religion; and in his house 8. 
Peter is said to have lived at Rome. 

We must here record what Tacitus relates in his Annals.t 
How a noble lady, Pomponia Grecina, the wife of Plautius, on his 
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return from Britain, was accused of some foreign superstition ; 
and on the affair being left to the husband’s discretion, she was, 
after a private investigation before members of the family, de- 
clared innocent. Pomponia lived to an advanced age, and is 
spoken of as spending her last forty years in a fashion of uninter- 
rupted mourning and melancholy. The learned are generally 
agreed that under the term foreign superstition is meant the 
Christian religion. What is here described as forty years of 
mourning and melancholy may well accord with the life of a holy 
Christian matron, as this appeared to the eyes of a heathen. For, 
since in those days, lust, crime, and idolatry were everywhere 
prevalent, Christians lived a life of corresponding severity, absent- 
ing themselves from the public games, scandalous spectacles, 
unbridled feastings and banquetings so universally frequented. 
Christians thus came to be regarded as people living in misery 
and sadness, and often excited the hatred and ill-will of such as 
felt that their own dissolute way of living was thereby rebuked. 
Now Pomponia Greecina lived till the times of Domitian, that is, 
until the year 83, and the forty years mentioned by Tacitus will 
take us back to the year 43; so that shortly after S. Peter's 
arrival in Rome, this lady appears to have been converted to 
Christianity. Some think that Pomponia was identieal with 
Lucina, a noble matron of apostolic times, after whom several 
cemeteries were called, and whose name many holy women 
adopted later on. 

Acte, also a freed slave of Nero, and for a time his concubine, 
is thought by some, and on no slight grounds, to have been con- 
verted to Christianity after she had been cast off by the Emperor. 

We do not know for certain what was the number of Chris- 
tians at Rome in 8. Peter's time; we may, however, suppose that 
it amounted to some thousands. The whole population of the 
city was then probably two millions. 

At first the Christian religion was not legally proscribed, but 
its profession was quite free; for Judaism was expressly recog- 
nised by the Roman laws, and enjoyed protection, especially 
under Julius Cæsar and Augustus. The Jews were, indeed, perse- 
cuted from time to time, but these persecutions were but brief 
and passing. The Emperor Claudius, in the year 42, confirmed 
the privileges granted to the Jews. Some time after, however, 
he published edicts against the Jews, when disturbances were 
caused by them, perhaps on occasion of the stir that arose through 
the preaching of Christianity. Then again, for some years later, 
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they dwelt at Rome in quiet, and at the beginning of Nero's reign 
were there in great numbers. The same legal toleration was ex- 
tended to the Christians also; and this, at first, was not from 
arbitrary confusion with the Jews, but because the Christians, 
differing from the former only in their belief that the expected 
Messiah was come, whilst in other respects they reverenced the 
Jewish religion, were looked on by the Roman law as a sect of 
Judaism, and so enjoyed the same liberty as the Jews. This was 
the case, not only with the Jewish converts, but also with the 
Gentile Christians, though these latter did not observe the cere- 
monial Jewish law. For, before the preaching of Christianity, 
Gentiles were used not unfrequently to join themselves to the 
religion of the Jews, either as proselytes of righteousness (jus- 
titie)— and these embraced entire Judaism—or as proselytes of 
the gate (ports), God-fearing men (timentes Deum, of ceBopevor 
tov Oéov), who, though not obliged to observe the ritual law, 
abandoned their Gentile idolatry and embraced the monotheism 
of the Jews. This was not forbidden by Roman law; and the 
Gentiles converted to Christianity were considered as belonging 
to this sort of proselytes. 

From what has been said, we can understand how ancient 
writers frequently assert that the originators of persecutions 
against the Christians were Jews. Thus, we find in the Acts that 
the Jews raised tumults against the Apostles in their preaching, 
and against the Christian converts, and even brought their 
grievances and accusations before the Roman tribunals. The 
disturbances at Rome under Claudius—spoken of by Suetonius 
as got up “by one Chrestus,” but really on account of Christ, 
through the preaching of Christianity—were evidently of this 
sort. Claudius thereupon issued an edict banishing from Rome, 
though for a short time only, all who were reckoned as Jews. 
The Christians were certainly affected by this decree, not indeed 
as Christians, but as Jews. 

Afterwards, when the Jews were now being driven from the 
tribunals in their prosecutions of the Christians, they excited the 
populace against them; striving to persuade the multitude that a 
new and infamous sect was sprouting forth from the bosom of 
Judaism, a sect utterly irreligious and atheistical, which they 
themselves, as Jews, altogether reprobated; protesting, at the 
same time, against the protection and privileges granted by 
Roman laws to themselves being extended to this sect. 

As many more were converted to Christianity from the Gentiles 
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than from the Jews, and the number of Christians was daily in- 
creasing through these Gentile converts, the attention of the people 
was soon turned to the Christian religion; and suspicions, fears, 
the very worst opinions, aversion, and hatred against Christians 
soon began to spread amongst a credulous populace. Hence the 
legality of Christianity did not last long. For when the Jewish 
Synagogue, whence Christianity took its origin, persisting in their 
protests against the Christian religion, cast out and persecuted 
its adherents, the circumstances of the times demanded that the 
Roman State should by law either recognise that religion and 
tolerate it equally with that of the Jews, or should legally pro- 
scribe it. The course that was taken by different emperors we 
shall see later on. 

Reliable tradition testifies that during the episcopate of S. 
Peter at Rome disciples were sent by him also to other countries 
to preach the faith, and to preside over the Churches. S. Inno- 
cent I., a.D. 410, shows this in his Epistle to Decentius, Bishop of 
Eugubium, in the following words : 

* Who knows not or does not call to mind that what was delivered by 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, to the Roman Church, and is kept to this 
day, ought to be preserved by all? Especially since it is manifest that no 
one founded Churches for all Italy, the Gauls, the Spains, in Africa, Sicily, 
and the adjacent isles, save those whom the venerable Apostle Peter, or his 
successors, constituted priests. Or let them read whether in these provinces 
any other of the Apostles is found, or is recorded, to have taught. But those 
who do not so read, because they find it nowhere, ought to follow what the 
Roman Church keeps, from whom it is clear they received their origin, lest 
by going after strange assertions they should seem to pass over the head of 
institutions." : 

Moreover, in very many parts are found traditions of the dis- 
ciples sent by Peter, and of the propagation of Christianity through 
them. Thus in Tuscany Paulinus is said to have founded the 
Church at Lucca, Romulus at Fiesoli, Apollinaris at Ravenna, all 
disciples of S. Peter. When S. Paul was drawing near to Rome, 
** on the second day," says S. Luke, ** we came to Puteoli, where 
finding brethren, we were desired to tarry with them seven days." * 
Thus so early as the year 56 the Christian religion was received 
at Puteoli, and the first Bishop of that town is said to have been 
S. Patrobas, whom S8. Paul salutes in his Epistle to the Romans.t 
In Campania, also, the Christian religion was early propagated ; 
and that there were Christians in Pompeii when that city was 
entombed in 79 is attested by an inscription discovered there in 
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our own days—Audi Christianos scvos olores (cygnos) : by which 
words there is seeming allusion to the persecution of Nero. The 
first Bishop of Beneventum was Photinus, sent by S. Peter, as 
testified by all the Martyrologies; of Bari, Maurus; of Capua, 
Priscus; of Naples, Aspres; of Sicily, Philip Agyriensis and 
Marcian, all of whom trustworthy tradition records as having 
been appointed by S. Peter. 

That S. Peter sent several disciples into Gaul is held on good 
grounds by many writers. Not to mention others, the following 
words, addressed (450) by the Gallie Bishops of the provinee of 
Vienne to S. Leo, are of the highest authority : 

* It is known in all the regions of Gaul, nor is it unknown to the holy 
Roman Church, that the city of Arles first in all Gaul merited to have S. 
Trophimus as its Bishop (sacerdotem), sent thither by the most Blessed Peter, 
and from them the blessing of faith and religion was diffused by degrees over 
other regions of Gaul." * 

With regard to Spain, the ancient tradition is very probable 
that after S. Paul himself passed a year in Spain, seven Bishops, 
with Torquatus at their head, were sent thither by SS. Peter and 
Paul, and that they preached the Gospel in that country. It 
would be too long to enter further into details; but so far it is 
clear that S. Peter, the first supreme Pontiff, propagated the 
kingdom of God—in other words, the Christian religion—far and 
wide, into many countries. 

From these earliest times, too, are to be derived the distinctions 
of METROPOLITAN and PATRIARCHAL Churches. The civil metro- 
polis of a province became the ecclesiastical metropolis from the 
institution, it seems, of the Apostles themselves, in so far as they 
settled that those who were Bishops in metropolitan cities of the 
empire should be ecclesiastical metropolitans. The Ninth Canon 
of the Synod of Antioch, held in the year 341,t accords with this 
opinion. It runs thus: 

*In the several regions it is right for the Bishops to know that the 
metropolitan Bishop has care of the whole province, wherefore all around who 
may have matters to transact have recourse to the metropolis. Hence it hath 
seemed good that he should both excel in honour, and that henceforth the 


Bishops should not act independently of him, according to the ancient rule 
laid down by our Fathers.” 


* Natal. Alex. H. E. scc. i. Dissert. xv. 

+ Before this date the General Council of Nice, in the Seventh Canon, 
whilst confirming to the Church of Jerusalem certain honours that it possessed, 
added “saving the rightful honour of the metropolis,” that is, of the Bishop of 
Antioch, the Patriarch of the East, and of the Bishop of Cæsarea, the Metro- 
politan of Palestine. (Rohrbacher, Histoire, dc. S8me, 1884, p. 207.) 
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Now, as we nowhere read of the ancient rule being laid 
down, it seems to have had no other than apostolic origin. It 
naturally, moreover, seems very probable that the Apostles should 
have made some distinction amongst the bishops, so that some 
should be above others, since this would avail much for putting 
an end to discussions, allaying strifes, destroying errors, and con- 
sulting for the needs of the Churches. 

We may say much the same with regard to the origin and 
institution of the patriarchial dignity. For though the name 
of patriarchs is referred to the times of the General Council of 
Chalcedon, still, that their institution and rights are anterior to 
the First Council of Nice, held in 325, is quite clear from the 
Sixth Canon of that Council. For in that canon the patriarchial 
rights of the Bishop of Alexandria, as well as of the Bishops of 
Rome and Antioch, are confirmed according to ancient custom. 
But since the origin of this ancient custom, to which the Nicene 
Fathers appeal, is nowhere found, it is with good reason attri- 
buted to the Apostles. It is well, too, to note that originally 
there were three Patriarchal Sees— Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch; that these three sees were always had in special honour 
by the ancient Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, from their being 
founded by S. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. Thus we see 
that the very ground of the patriarchal dignity and prerogatives 
attached to these sees is intimately associated with their apostolic 
origin. Concerning these patriarchs, the Roman Synod held 
under S. Gelasius I., A.D. 494 (n. 11), declares: 


* The first, therefore, is the See of Peter, the Roman Church . . . the 
See at Alexandria was consecrated in the name of Blessed Peter by his 
disciple and evangelist Mark. The third See at Antioch is held honourable 
by the name of the same Blessed Peter, because he dwelt there before he 
came to Rome, and there first the name of Christians was given to the new 
people." * 


In the year 64 a.p. the persecution of Nero against the Chris- 
tians arose on the occasion of the burning of the city in the month 
of July, which Tacitus records at some length in his Annals.t 
The conflagration was so great that ten out of the fourteen 


* See Wouter's Dissert. t.i. Diss. xxiv. See also especially The Throne 
of the Fisherman, by T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. (Burns & Oates, 1887, pp. 47-70), 
where the learned author treats very profoundly and lucidly of the three 
Patriarchates, their origin from, and intimate union with, S. Peter, and of 
their signification in the idea of Providence and in the mind of the Holy 
Church. 
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quarters (regiones) of the city were destroyed. Whether it took 
place by accident or by the design of the Emperor, Tacitus says 
is uncertain, and that both views have been given out by authors. 
He himself seems to hold that it was by the order and the caprice 
of the Emperor. He speaks of the persecution of the Christians 
as follows : 


* But not all human efforts, nor all the largesses of the prince, nor all 
the means used to appease the gods before the people, could do away in 
popular belief with the infamous imputation that the conflagration had been 
pre-arranged and ordered. To make an end, therefore, of this rumour, Nero 
caused to be accused, and to be put to most cruel tortures, persons detested 
for their abominable crimes, whom the populace called Christians. Christ, 
the author of this name, had suffered punishment under the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius. The deadly superstition, repressed 
for a time, began again to break out not only in Judea, where the evil first 
arose, but also in the city, where all that is everywhere else atrocious and 
shameful congregates and finds welcome. Those first seized turned informers, 
and through their evidence a vast multitude were convicted, quite as much, 
and more indeed, for their hatred of the human race than for the crime of 
the burning. And as they were dying they were made a sport of. Some had 
their bodies covered with the hides of wild beasts, and so perished by the 
mangling of dogs; or they were fastened to crosses, or set on fire, so that 
when the daylight failed, their burning might serve for light during the night. 
Nero had lent his own gardens for the spectacle, and there he exhibited the 
games of the circus, himself in the garb of a charioteer, either mingling with 
the people or driving his car. Hence though they were a pack of criminals 
who well deserved the worst punishment, yet their case excited pity, for people 
felt that it was not from any motive of the public good, but for the gratifica- 
cation of one man’s cruelty, that they were put to death.” 


Suetonius also, writing on Nero (c. xvi.), speaks of the same 
persecution thus: 


' Severe punishments were inflicted on the Christians, a set of men 
belonging to a new and wicked superstition." 


Now it appears, from the account of Tacitus, that the Chris- 
tians were at first prosecuted on the charge of causing the con- 
flagration, but afterwards that the very profession of Christianity 
was held to be a crime before the tribunals. Thus, then, the 
Christian religion, which up to that time had been tolerated, was 
now legally condemned, and a distinction between Christianity 
and Judaism was sanctioned by the laws. Reumont* is of 
opinion that the persecution of Nero was directed against Jews as 
well as Christians, both being alike an object of hatred to the 
Roman populace, and that what Tacitus says of some of the 


* Gesch. d. Stadt Rom. i. sect. 369. 
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accused incriminating others, refers to the Jews giving informa- 
tion against the Christians. It seems more probable, however, 
that the persecution of Nero was confined to the Christians; for 
by this time, owing to the accusations of the Jews, they had 
become odious to the credulous populace, and hence it was not 
difficult for Nero to make them suspected of causing the conflagra- 
tion. With regard to what Tacitus says, that some of the accused 
gave information about:others, this may have happened, from the 
fact that the Christian religion had been legal up to that time; 
and so the Christians, being too much off their guard, might have 
imprudently made mention of others before the judges. It is 
clear from Tacitus that the number of those who suffered must 
have been very great. The persecution went on during the years 
following until the death of Nero. And this is easy to understand 
from the fact that now the very profession of Christianity was a 
recognised crime; and so, when all suspicion of incendiarism 
was over, the reason for persecuting the Christians remained still 
as before. This persecution, too, appears to have spread to the 
regions in the neighbourhood of Rome, but not to other provinces. 
We have already seen that in the year 67 SS. Peter and Paul 
received the crown of martyrdom. 

S. Linus, writes Eusebius, succeeded to S. Peter (a.D. 67-79) : 


“ After the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, the first to receive the episco- 
pate of the Roman Church was Linus. Of him Paul makes mention in the 
Epistle he wrote from the city of Rome to Timothy, amongst the salutations 
which are read at the end of the Epistle: Eubulus, he says, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia salute theo." * 


With what Eusebius here says of Linus the other early records 
agree. From them we learn also that he was Italian by birth, 
and held the See for eleven or twelve years. He had already, 
as is probable, assisted S. Peter in the government of the Church. 
Of his pontificate it is recorded that from precept of S. Peter he 
ordained that a woman who entered the church should have her 
head veiled; and an ancient anonymous author of a work against 
heretics, entitled Pretextatus, says that Linus condemned the 
followers of Menander, a disciple of Simon Magus, and declared 
that the God of the Old Testament is the Creator of all things, 
and that there is nothing evil in things of their own nature. 
Since Menander was actually at that time disseminating his 
doctrines, what we are thus told is exceedingly probable. During 


* H. E.l. iii. c. 2. See Iren. Adv. Heer. l. iii. c. 3. 
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the pontificate of Linus occurred the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when the Roman Christians beheld the triumph of Vespasian and 
Titus over the conquered Jews, and saw the prophecies of Christ 
fulfilled. In the Felician Catalogue it is said of Linus: Martyrio 
coronatur; and this could well happen, since from time to time 
various Christians were brought before the tribunals and con- 
demned, even under those emperors who raised no general perse- 
cution. At all events, that Linus laboured and suffered much 
for religion, and that he was a man of the greatest merit and 
sanctity, 1s inferred from the fact that his name is commemorated 
in the Canon of Mass immediately after the Apostles. In the 
Felician Catalogue itis said: Qui et sepultus est juxta corpus B. 
Petri in Vaticano. And as a fact, when the restoration of the 
Confession of S. Peter was being made under Urban VIII., a 
sarcophagus was found with the simple inscription: Linus; and 
other arguments show how true it is that the successors of S. 
Peter were buried close by him. 

Here we must remark that some ancient writers, and amongst 
them Tertullian, thought that S. Peter's first successor was 
Clement. S. Jerome thus refers to them when writing about 
Clement: 


“ After Peter he was the fourth Bishop of Rome, since Linus was the 
second, Anacletus the third, although most of the Latins suppose that 
Clement was second after the Apostle Peter.” * 


But most of the ancient Fathers and writers, as S. Irenseus, 
Eusebius, S. Optatus of Milevis, S. Epiphanius, S. Augustine, S. 
Prosper, as well as the ancient Catalogues, agree that S. Linus 
was the immediate successor of S. Peter. The reason, perhaps, 
why some reckoned Clement next after S. Peter was because 
Clement is made to say in his Epistle to James, that he was conse- 
crated Bishop by S. Peter, as also Tertullian affirms (De Prescript., 
c. 92). But though information like this, derived even from 
apoeryphal books, such as this Epistle, is not to be despised, yet 
it is altogether outweighed by the testimonies above given. Still, 
the opinion of Baronius, Cotelier, Tillemont, Natalis Alexander, 
and others is not improbable—viz., that Clement was really 
ordained Bishop by S. Peter, and after the Apostle’s martyrdom 
refused the pontificate out of humility, and that Linus and Cletus 
were successively chosen to untertake the government of the 
Church. Possibly not Clement only, but Linus and Cletus also, 
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were made Bishops by S. Peter, to be his coadjutors and adminis- 
trators in the many difficult circumstances of the time, and on 
account of his own frequent absence from the city, and elected 
afterwards successively to rule the Church. 

SS. CLETUS—ANACLETUS (A.D. 79-91). It is a matter of con- 
troversy whether the Pontiffs who, after Linus, are named Cletus 
and Anacletus or Anencletus, were really two successive Popes, 
or whether this twofold name denotes one and the same person. 
Before briefly touching on this point, we will first give what is 
said of these Pontiffs in the Felician Catalogue : 


“ Cletus, by country a Roman, of the region Vicus Patricii—his father 
ZEmilianus. He held the See twelve years, one month, and six days. He 
was in the times of Vespasian and Titus. He was crowned with martyrdom. 
According to the precept of the Blessed Peter, he ordained twenty-five Presby- 
ters in the city of Rome in the month of December, and he was buried by the 
side of the body of Blessed Peter in the Vatican (VI. Kal. Maias), April 26." 


If what is here said of the ordination of twenty-five priests 
means that they were for the city of Rome, we may infer that 
the number of Christians was already very great.” 

In the Liberian Catalogue Clement is put in the third place 
and Cletus in the fourth ; whilst in the Felician it is the contrary. 
Here in both these Catalogues follow Anacletus; of whom the 
Felician speaks thus : 


“ Anacletus, a Greek by birth, from Athens—his father Antiochus. He 
held the See twelve years, ten months, and three days. He was in the times 
of Domitian, &c. He constructed and arranged the monument of Blessed 
Peter—having been himself ordained priest by Blessed Peter—where the 
Bishops were to be buried, and where at length he himself also was buried. 
He held two ordinations, five priests, three deacons, bishops for different 
places, seven in the month of December; and the See was vacant fifteen. 
days." 


If Cletus and Anacletus are one and the same person, the 
above should seem partly to be ascribed to Cletus. 

With regard to the controversy on the matter, the question 
cannot, it appears, be decided with any certainty. We may 
observe the following points. Several ancient Fathers and writers. 


* It is not easy to form any correct idea of the number of Christians in 
those early days from the very vague way in which ancient writers speak on 
this matter. From the Epistle of Pope Cornelius to Fabian of Antioch (a.p. 
252) it appears that there were then in Rome forty-four priests, seven deacons, 
&c. Thence, the learned infer that there were then about 50,000 Christians 
in the city. However, this calculation seems too small. At any rate the 
number of twenty-five priests in the time of S. Cletus indicates that Christianity 
had made great spread in Rome. 
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name one only, either Cletus or Anacletus: Caius, the priest 
mentioned by Eusebius (H. E. 1. v. c. 8), calls S. Victor the 
thirteenth Bishop of Rome from S. Peter; and S. Cyprian (Ep. 
71, ad Pompeium) calls Hyginus the ninth Bishop of the city of 
Rome. Now, if Cletus and Anacletus were two distinct Pontiffs, 
Victor would be the fourteenth and Hyginus the tenth. More- 
over, there is the greatest difficulty in arranging the chronology, 
if twelve years are to be reckoned separately for both one and the 
other; whereas there is perfect accord if these twelve years are 
set down for one person only. But, on the other hand, Cletus 
and Anacletus are found distinct in the old Catalogues, and since 
these are based on the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and perhaps on 
the writings of Hegesippus, the argument thence derived is 
evidently not without force. It hence would seem that such was 
the tradition of the Roman Church, and to this tradition much 
deference is due. Also the author of the Carmen contra Marcionem 
has as follows : 
** Post quem (Linum) Cletus et ipse gregem suscepit ovilis. 
Hujus Anacletus successor sorte locatus: 
Quem sequitur Clemens." * 

The similarity of the name might easily be the reason why 
many in early times confounded Cletus and Anacletus, and left 
out one of them in the list of Popes. Caius and Cyprian perhaps 
reckoned the Pontiffs without including S. Peter. Since, then, 
there remain reasons of some weight for holding Cletus and 
Anacletus to be two distinct Popes, we leave the question un- 
decided.t 

S. CLEMENT (A.D. 91-100) succeeded to the See of Peter about 
A.D. 91. S. Irenæus says of him: 

“ In the third place from the Apostles the episcopate falls to Clement, 
who both saw the Apostles themselves, and conferred with them ; and he had 
the preaching of the Apostles still resounding in his ears, and their tradition 
before his eyes; and in this he was not alone, for as yet many who had been taught 
by the Apostles were then surviving. When, then, under the same Clement, a 
no small dissension had arisen amongst the brethren at Corinth, the Church 
of Rome wrote a most powerful letter to the Corinthians, with a view to restore 


them to peace, to repair their faith, and to announce to them the tradition 
which but recently it had received from the Apostles.” t 


* De Rossi is of opinion that this hymn was written in the third century. 
(Bullet. v. p. 85.) 

+ See more at length De Smedt, Dissert. vii. c. i. art. 1, who holds as more 
probable—nay, as certain—the opinion that Cletus and Anacletus were not 
distinct; so also P. Columbier, ‘‘ Les premiers successions de S. Pierre," Revue 
des Quest. Hist. t. xix. 1876, p. 381. 

f£ Adv. Hor. 3. 
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In the Liberian and Felician Catalogues Clement is described 
as “ Roman by birth, of the Region, Colius Mons—his father 
Faustinus.” According to one Roman tradition, Clement was of 
a noble family, related to Vespasian, and a relative of T. Flavius 
Clemens, of consular rank, who, under Domitian, with his wife 
Flavia Domitilla, was brought before the tribunal charged with 
being a Christian. The present Church of S. Clement is said to 
be on the site of his paternal house; and this tradition receives 
confirmation from the Church, being in that part of Rome where 
the most noble families used to reside. Of this same Church 
says S. Jerome: 

“The Church built in Rome preserves to us his memory down to the 
present day." * 

In the Felician Catalogue and the Liber Pontificalis is ascribed 
to Clement the ecclesiastical division of the city, in these words : 

** He made seven regions (districts, quarters), and divided them to faithful 
Notaries of the Church, who should with solicitude and care make diligent 
inquiry concerning the acts of the martyrs, each in his own respective region." 

This distribution appears, with good reason, to be assigned to 
Clement, for of its great antiquity there is no doubt. Rome had 
been divided by Augustus into fourteen civil regions: these seven 
ecclesiastical regions did not, however, correspond with the civil 
regions. The number of seven is probably in allusion to the 
number of the seven deacons. 

During Clement's pontificate arose the second persecution of 
the Christians, in the last years of the Emperor Domitian.t Of 
this persecution Eusebius writes : 

* Domitian having exercised his cruelty against many, and unjustly slain 
no small number of noble and illustrious men at Rome, and having, without 
cause, punished vast numbers of honourable men with exile and the confisca- 
tion of their property, at length established himself as the successor of Nero, 
in his hatred and hostility to God. He was the second that raised a persecu- 


tion against us, although his father Vespasian had attempted nothing to our 
prejudice.” t 


Dio Cassius says : 


“ The same year (u.c. 848) Domitian put to death, amongst many others, 
Flavius Clemens the Consul, although he was his cousin-german, and was 


* De Viris illusi. CLEMENS. l 

+ After the death of Nero (June, A.D. 68), Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were 
rivals for the Empire, and soon miserably perished. In December, 69, F. 
Vespasian came to the throne; he was succeeded by Titus (A.D. 79), who 
died September, 81. To him succeeded his younger brother Tit. Fl. Domitian, 
killed in 96. After him reigned Nerva (96-98), and then Trajan (98-117). 

ed, a 13. ` 
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married to Flavia Domitilla, also related to him (Domitian) by blood—a 
charge of impiety against the gods being brought against both of them. And 
on the same charge many others who had gone astray into Judaism were 
likewise condemned, some of whom were put to death, and others deprived 
of their property. Domitilla was only banished to Pandateria.” * 


The following appear to have been the causes of this persecu- 
tion. Domitian was a cruel tyrant, very suspicious, and of such 
excessive pride as to arrogate to himself the name of Lord and 
God ; whilst at the same time he displayed an ostentatious zeal 
for the national religion of the Romans. Hence, the propagation 
of Christianity exceedingly displeased him, and the more so, 
because several of the imperial family had embraced it. 

It appears that many other members of the Flavian family were 
Christians: this fact may be due in some measure to Pomponia 
Grecina, who, as monuments of antiquity go to prove, was in all 
probability of the same family, as was also, it is said, Pope Clement 
himself. That Christianity had by that time made its way into 
many noble families is certain from tombs of that age recently 
discovered in the cemeteries or catacombs of S. Lucina and S. 
Callistus. These show that there were Christians in the families 
of the Octavii, Caecilii, Æmilii, and ZEmiliani; also amongst the 
descendants of Atticus the friend of Cicero, and of Asinius Pollio. 

It is said, moreover, that the events of the life and history of 
Christ, His reign and kingdom, caused Domitian to entertain 
fears for himself; for Hegesippus, as quoted by Eusebius,t tells 
us that the Emperor had brought to him from Judæa the remain- 
ing descendants to be found of David, who were of the kindred of 
our Lord; but that when he saw that they were only poor simple 
labouring men he let them go. 

Besides the celebrated Epistle of S. Clement to the 
Corinthians, whieh is undoubtedly authentic, there are extant 
also under his name a second Epistle, or rather a Homily, to the 
Corinthians, and two Epistles to the brethren and sisters in praise 
of virginity, but the genuineness of these is questioned. With 
regard to S. Clement’s first Epistle, it is well to say something, 
because it is a remarkable document in vindication of the primacy 
and authority of the Roman Pontiff’ No small disturbance had 
arisen in the Church of Corinth, and matters had gone so far that 
priests, constituted by the Apostles or by apostolic men, with the 
consent of the whole Church, most conspicuous, too, for the purity 


* Domitian, c. 114. t H. E. 1.11. co. 19 and 20. 
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of their life and doctrine, had been cast out of their ministry.* 
Now, to remedy this unhappy state of things, although the 
Apostle S. John was still living, it was considered more advisable 
to consult the Roman Apostolic See. Clement assented to the 
desire of the Corinthians, and gave answer on the matter of their 
consultation by a most powerful letter (ixaverary, Iren.), accord- 
ing to the rule of the Apostles—viz., that they were unjustly cast 
out, whose election had both been ratified by the unanimous 
consent of the Church, and whose manner of life was pure from 
all fault and blame.+ 

Though the Epistle is inscribed: ** The Church of God which 
dwells in Rome to the Church of God which dwells in Corinth," 
yet, according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity, the Epistle 
is that of Clement himself. 


* Clement preferred, however," remarks Coustant, ‘to write it in the 
name of his Church rather than in his own name; either because at that 
time bishops were not wont to act without taking counsel of their Church, as 
Cyprian recorded of himself in his Epistle v. to his clergy in these words: 
* Of myself alone I could not answer; for from the beginning of my epis- 
copate I determined to take no step of my own private judgment, without 
your counsel and the consent of the people ;’ or, again, lest he might seem to 
be partial and one-sided if, in his endeavour to restore due honour and 
respect for their priests among the Corinthians, either himself alone, or together 
with the clergy but without the people, he should address the Church at 
Corinth. Besides, it seemed “only meet and proper that as the Corinthians 
had written not to Clement alone, but to the Romans, that Clement should 
answer back not in his own name, but in that of the Romans." t 


As to the date of the Epistle, Cotelier, Tillemont, Funk, and 
others think with good reason that it was written about the year 


* It seems, from the words of the Epistle, that with them the Bishop of 
Corinth also had been deprived of his See. 

+ It seems but reasonable to infer, from the nature and whole context of 
the Epistle, that Clement or the Roman Church had been consulted by tho 
presbyters of Corinth, either by writing or by deputation, as has been hitherto 
the general opinion of authors; though this cannot perhaps be conclusively 
drawn from the words, Bpddiov vopi(opev émiwrpodrv memoijoOa mepi ràv 
emt(nroupevwy map viv mpaypárov. (c.i) For, as Funk remarks, it is not said 
cap tpov, but map’ úvpiv ; the rendering consequently is not, as some would 
have it: “ We think we have too tardily turned our attention to those things 
that are being asked of by you;” but: “Things that are being sought for 
amongst you.” However, if Clement, without their previous consultation, 
took in hand the affairs of the Corinthians by means of his Epistle (ixaverarny, 
Iren., peydAny re kai Oavpaciay, Euseb. iii. 16), his authority does not thereby 
appear less. He speaks with great vigour, and c. 63 recommends obedience, 
and announces his intention of sending legates for the restoration of peace. 

t Epistole R. R. Pontificum, Epist. i. Clementis, n. i. nota a. We return 
to this matter later on in Part III. ch. xix. 
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97, at the close of Domitian’s persecution. For the Epistle 
begins with these words : 


* On account of sudden and successive calamities and misfortunes which 
have happened to us, too tardily, brethren, we deem we have turned our 
attention to those things which are desired amongst you." 


Hence we may gather that at that time calamities which had 
recently befallen the Roman Church were now at an end. This 
fits in very well with the close of Domitian's persecution. Some 
understand the above words as referring to Nero’s persecution, 
and would date the Epistle soon after its cessation. But against 
this view are arguments both intrinsic and extrinsic. First: 
Clement (c. 44), after commending the prudent foresight of the 
Apostles : 

« Those, therefore, who have been constituted by them, or in succession 


by other conspicuous men, and have obtained for a long time excellent testi- 
mony from all, such we consider are unjustly deposed from their office." 


words which show that now some considerable time had elapsed 
since the Apostles. 

Besides, Clement’s pontificate, according to Irenæus, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, is to be referred to the times of Domitian; and 
Irenæus and Eusebius relate that it was under Clement's ponti- 
ficate the schism arose at Corinth, and that the Epistle was 
written by him. It is arbitrary, therefore, to suppose that the 
Epistle was written by Clement when he was not yet Pope, but 
assisting Linus in the administration of the Church. 

Those who contend that the Epistle was written immediately 
after Nero's persecution base their proof on what is found in 
c. 41: 


* Not everywhere, brethren, are offered continual sacrifices, whether 
votive, or for sin and crime, but at Jerusalem only." 


From these words Grabe and Hefele consider it certain that the 
Temple at Jerusalem was then standing; for otherwise it would 
not be said ** are offered," in the present tense, but ** were formerly 
offered." These learned authors fail here to advert to the com- 
mon mode of speech, whereby, with a view to set past events more 
graphically before others, the narrator expresses them in the present 
tense. The words mean no more than this: According to the 
prescription of the law sacrifices are not offered in every place, 
but only in Jerusalem. And by this comparison Clement ad- 
monishes the Corinthians that they, too, should reverently receive 
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and keep the order.of oblations and offices appointed by the 
Apostles. This explanation is confirmed by what follows: 


"^ They, therefore, who do anything beyond what is in accordance with His 
will are punished with death ; ” 


for certainly such severity in the Jewish laws did not continue in 
force until shortly before the year 70, when the Temple was 
destroyed. Some, perhaps, may think it strange, if the Epistle 
was written after the persecution of Domitian, that Clement 
(cc. 5 and 6) should recall to memory the persecution of N ero, 
rather than that of Domitian, and should say nothing of the 
illustrious Roman matron Domitilla, when speaking of the suffer- 
ings of the Danaide and Dire»: but we should here remember 
that Clement's main object was to set forth the example of the 
Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, on account of the special relation 
of Paul with the Corinthians, and that only incidentally, in speak- 
ing of women, he makes mention of the Danaidz and Direm. 
Eusebius records S. Clement's death as follows: “Inthe third year of 
Trajan's reign, Clement Bishop of Rome departed this life, leaving the 


episcopal charge to Evarestus, after providing for the preaching of the divine 
word nine years." * 


Trajan succeeded Nerva, January 28th, a.D. 98, so that his 
third year would be 100 a.D. In the Felician Catalogue, and in 
the Liber Pontificalis, Clement is said to have been crowned with 
martyrdom, and buried in Greece. Pope Zozimus (A.D. 418), 
the African bishops, Rufinus, and Gregory the Great, also call 
him a martyr. The Acts of his martyrdom date from the fourth 
century, and were afterwards arranged by Metaphrastes.  Ac- 
cording to these Acts, Clement was banished by Trajan to the 
Chersonese (Crimea), and there soon after was precipitated into 
the sea. Though these Acts of themselves have not sufficient 
authority, yet that he was a martyr, and died elsewhere than in 
Rome, is held on good grounds according to ancient tradition. 

S. Evaristus (A.D. 100-108). In the Felician Catalogue we read: 

“ Evaristus, a Greek by birth, from Antioch—his father J udas, from 
Bethlehem—held the See nine years, ten months, and two days; he was 
crowned with martyrdom. He divided titles in Rome to the priests, and 
ordained seven deacons, who should guard the Bishop as he preached; for 
the sake of the style of truth. . . . He was buried near the body of Blessed 
Peter in the Vatican." 

At this time a fresh persecution under Trajan broke out, and 
raged in many places, from the hatred of the heathen against the 
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Christians. Trajan put in force against them the law passed 
against the Hetæriæ, or secret societies. It was in this perse- 
cution that Pliny the younger, prefect of Bithynia, wrote to 
Trajan his celebrated letter, asking for special instructions as 
to how he was to deal with the Christians, and received the 
Emperor’s reply. In order to illustrate the condition of Christians 
at that time we give both one and the other document : 


* I have never been present," writes Pliny, “at the trials of Christians, 
and therefore do not know either the nature of their crime, or the degree of. 
the punishment, or how far examination should go. And I have been in 
great hesitation whether age made any difference, or the tender should not be 
distinguished from the strong; whether they should be pardoned upon repent- 
ance, or, when once a man has been a Christian, his ceasing to be so should 
not profit him; or whether the mere profession without any crime, or 
whether the crimes involved in the profession should be punished. In the 
meantime, with regard to those brought before me as Christians, my practice 
has been this: I asked them if they were Christians? If they admitted this, 
I put the question a second and a third time, threatening them with death. 
If they persevered, I ordered them to be led away to execution. For what- 
ever it was that they were thus confessing, I had no doubt that stubborness 
and inflexible obstinacy deserved punishment. There were others of a like 
infatuation, but as being Roman citizens I directed them to be sent to the 
city. Presently the crime spreading from being under prosecution, as is 
usual, several incidents happened. An anonymous delation was sent in to 
me, containing the names of many who say that they are not Christians, nor 
ever were. As at my instance they invoked the gods, and made supplication 
with frankincense and wine to your image, which I had ordered for that 
purpose to be brought, together with the statues of the gods; and as, more- 
over, they reviled Christ, none of which things, it is said, real Christians can 
be induced to do, I thought they might be let go. Others, being accused 
by a witness, admitted that they were Christians, and presently said that they 
had been, some three years before, some many years, and some even twenty, 
but were so no longer. All venerated your image and the statues of the gods, 
and reviled Christ. But they alleged that the utmost of their fault or error was 
this: They were accustomed to meet before dawn on a stated day, and addressed 
themselves in a certain form to Christ as to a god, binding themselves by oath 
not to any crime, but not to commit theft, robbery, adultery, the breaking of 
their word, or the refusal to restore a deposit. After this they were wont to 
separate, and then reassemble to take a common and harmless meal. This, 
however, they had ceased to do from the publication of my edict forbidding, 
according to your command, private assemblies. I therefore thought it the 
more necessary to examine into the truth by putting to the torture two 
female slaves, who were said to be deaconesses among them. I found, how- 
ever, nothing but a perverse and immoderate superstition, and so, adjourning 
the inquiry, I took refuge in consulting you. For the matter seemed to me 
worthy of consultation, especially on account of the number of those involved 
in danger. For many of every age, every rank, both sexes, have been already, 
and will be, endangered, since the contagion of this superstition has spread 
not only through cities but through villages and country. And it seems 
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capable of being arrested and corrected. At all events, there is proof that the 
almost deserted temples have begun to be frequented, and the long inter- 
mitted rites renewed, and victims for sacrifice are found ready, whereof 
hitherto there were very few purchasers. Hence it is easy to form an opinion 
what a number of persons may be reclaimed if pardon be allowed.” 


To which the Emperor Trajan replies: 


* You have pursued the right course, my dear Secundus, in examining 
the causes of those delated to you as Christians. For no universal rule can 
be laid down in a certain formula. They are not to be searched after; but 
if brought before you and convicted, they must be punished. Yet with this 
condition, that whoever denies that he is a Christian, and makes this plain in 
fact—that is, by supplicating our gods, even though he has been in past time 
suspected—shall obtain pardon for his repentance. But anonymous delations 
must not be admitted for any accusation. This is at once the very worst 
precedent, and unworthy of our time." 


With regard to these letters of Pliny and Trajan, we think 
well to make the following remarks: 1. From Pliny’s Epistle is 
manifest the very extensive propagation of Christianity in Bithy- 
nia. He expressly says that the contagion was widespread, 
not only through cities, but also through villages and country 
parts. And this is of special force against certain authors, who 
from very slight reasons make out that, though it is true that in 
the first centuries Christianity spread in the cities, still it had 
hardly any existence in the country. Whereas Tertullian also 
gives the same evidence as Pliny to the contrary. The heathen, 
he says, 

** Cry out aloud that the state is overrun with us, that Christians are to 
be found in the country parts, in forts, in islands, and lament as a disaster 


that every sex, age, and condition, and rank is now going over to their 
religion."* 


2. Some consider Trajan’s rescript as restraining the persecu- 
tion of Christians, since it says that they are not to be searched 
after. It is true that this might to some extent lessen the cruelty 
of the persecution; but, on the other hand, by the same rescript, 
the Emperor definitively declared that the Christian religion had 
no legal existence. Consequently Christians were liable to prose- 
cution in virtue of several laws. Domitius Ulpianus, a pagan 
lawyer, inimical to the Christians, cites those laws which, in his 
opinion, might be put in force against Christians—to wit, the 
Julian law of high treason, laws against sacrilege, laws against 
magic, laws against foreign superstition and unlawful worship.t 


* Apolog. i. 37. 
‘+ The Treatise of Ulpianus partly survives in the Digests of Justinian. 
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Even emperors, who in other respects might be fair and equitable, 
were henceforth unable, without rescinding Trajan’s rescript, to 
protect Christians in any other way than by forbidding accusation. 

Under Trajan occurred also the glorious martyrdom of S. 
Ianatius of Antioch, whose seven Epistles constitute so celebrated 
a monument of the most ancient Christian times. In his Epistle 
to the Romans (its magnificent inscription we have already re- 
corded) he recommends the Church of Antioch to the Church of 
Rome in the following words : 


* Be ye mindful in your prayers of the Church which is in Syria, which 
for me has God for its pastor. May Jesus Christ, in place of its bishop, alone 
rule it and your charity.” 


Doubtless Pope Evaristus responded to the desire of 8. Ignatius. 
The holy martyr’s name was received into the Canon of the 
Mass, and this was probably done shortly after his martyrdom. 

We will briefly make mention of the successive Roman Pontiffs 
down to Anicetus, whose pontificate recalls to memory S. Poly- 
carp, the disciple of S. John and Bishop of Smyrna, the last 
surviving on record of those who had known and conversed with 
any of the Apostles. 

S. ALEXANDER (A.D. 108-117), Martyr. (See Euseb. H.E. iv. 
4, and Lib. Pontificalem.) His name is in the Canon of the Mass 
after that of S. Ignatius. 

S. Srxtus (a.D. 117-127), Martyr. In the Liber Pontificalis 
it is said, amongst other things, of him: 

‘He ordained that if any bishop should be summoned to the Apostolic 


See, and return to his diocese, he was not to be received unless he brought 
commendatory letters with him of the (Apostolic) Patriarch..." 


According to S. Irenæus the controversy about the observance 
of Easter first commenced under S. Sixtus. 

S. TELESPHORUS (127-139), Martyr. 

S. Hyarnus (139-142). It was from the time of S. Hyginus 
that the Gnostie heresiarchs, such as Valentinus, Cerdon, and 
Marcion,* began to come to Rome in order to obtain, if possible, 
sanetion for their doctrines, and at least appearance of com- 
munion from the Roman Church, the mother and head of all 
other Churches; or to prefer their false pretensions and rival 
claims in the city of Rome. These hereties were manfully 
opposed by S. Hyginus and his successors. 


* Eusebius, H.E. iv. 10 and 11; S. Epiphanius, Hwres. 42 n. 1, 2. 
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S. Prus (142-157), Martyr, in whose time especially flourished 
S. Justin Martyr and Hermas, brother of S. Pius and author 
of the Pastor. 

S. ANicETUS (157-168). S. Jerome thus writes : 


“ Polycarp, disciple of John the Apostle, and by him ordained Bishop of 
Smyrna, was chief of all Asia, having seen, and had for his teachers, some 
of the Apostles and those who had seen the Lord. On account of certain 
questions about the day of Easter, he came to Rome under the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, whilst Anicetus ruled the Church in that city; where he 
brought back to the faith very many of the believers who had been deceived 
by the persuasions of Marcion and Valentinus." * 


Eusebius, writing of the pontificate of S. Victor (190-200 
A.D.), says : 


** Victor, the Bishop of the Church of Rome, forthwith attempted to cut 
off from the common unity the Churches of all Asia, together with the 
neighbouring Churches, as heterodox, and proscribed them by letters, pro- 
claiming all the brethren there utterly excommunicated.+ But this did not 
please all the bishops, who, on the contrary, exhorted him to have senti- 
ments of peace, and union, and love towards his neighbours. There are also 
extant the expressions of some of those who pressed upon Victor with greater 
severity. Amongst these, too, was Irenæus, who, in a letter which he wrote in 
the name of the brethren in Gaul over whom he ruled, whilst maintaining 
the obligation of celebrating the mystery of the Lord’s Resurrection on a 
Sunday only, yet in becoming terms exhorts Victor not to cut off whole 
Churches who observed the tradition of an ancient custom. . . . ‘Those 
presbyters (Irenzeus writes in his letter to S. Victor) who, before Soter pre- 
sided over the Church which thou now governest—I mean Anicetus and Pius, 
Hyginus, Telesphorus and Xystus—neither kept it themselves, nor permitted 
those with them to observe it (i.e., the ancient custom of the. Asian Church) ; 
yet, none the less, were they who observed it not, at peace with those who 
came from other Churches in which it was observed; although to observe 
it, among those who observed it not, was (an act) more in opposition. Neither 
at any time were any cast off on account of this form ; but those very presby- 
ters before thee who did not observe it sent the Eucharist to those who did 
observe it. And when the Blessed Polycarp had come to Rome under 
Anicetus, and they had some little difference between themselves respecting 
other matters, they immediately were at peace, not disputing much with 
one another on this head (Easter). For neither could Anicetus persuade 
Polycarp not to continue the practice which he had always observed with 
John the disciple of our Lord, and the other Apostles with whom he associated ; 
nor could Polycarp persuade Anicetus to adopt his practice: Anicetus plead- 
ing that he was bound to maintain the custom of the presbyters before him. 
And things being so, they held communion with each other. And, by way of 
respect, Anicetus yielded to Polycarp (the office of consecrating) the Eucharist, 
and they separated from each other in peace, both those that observed, and 


* De vir. illustr. i. T.—See Euseb. H. E. iv. 14. 
+ Professor Jungmann inclines to the opinion that, most probably Victor's 
decree of excommunication did not actually take effect. 
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those that did not observe (the custom), maintaining the peace of the whole 
Church.’ And this same Irenæus, as one whose character answered well to 
his name, being in this way a peacemaker, exhorted and negotiated such 
matters as these for the peace of the Churches. And not only to Victor, but 
likewise to the most of the other rulers of the Chur shes, he sent letters of 
exhortation on the agitated question." * 


Hegesippus, as we have already said, came to Rome in the 
pontificate of Anicetus, and from this time forward we see con- 
tinually bishops and illustrious men resorting from all parts to 
the Apostolic See, which is in itself an evident recognition of the 
supreme dignity and authority of the Roman Pontiff. 


* Eusebius, H. E. v. 24. “The foregoing statement is, in its main incidents, 
too clear to require any lengthened comment. 1. The authority of Victor to 
excommunicate the Asian Churches is not denied, even by those very Churches. 
They resist indeed, but resistance does not imply denial; and yet denial was 
the readiest method, had they thought it available. 2. The Bishops, who 
disapproved of the Pope's conduct, reason, remonstrate, exhort, but do not 
go beyond this."— Waterworth, 4 Commentary on the place of S. Peter and 
his Suecessors, d&c., 1871, p. 191. 
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PART II. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CEMETERIES OF THE VATICAN, S. PAUL ON THE VIA 
OSTIENSIS, S. PRISCILLA, AND THE OSTRIANUM. 


Ir must ever remain a subject of the deepest regret that nearly 
all Christian literature, which was contemporary with the begin- 
ning of the Catacombs, should have perished in the flames of the 
last terrible persecution of Diocletian. The memory of many 
interesting and important faets is thus lost beyond all hope of 
recovery. Nevertheless, with the help of the scanty records that 
still remain, together with meagre allusions, or brief statements 
in Christian and Pagan authors, but still more through means of 
evidence furnished in recent times by the monuments of the Cata- 
combs themselves, it is possible to reconstruct, in great measure, 
the history of the primitive Church. For the proofs of this in 
detail we must refer our readers to De Rossi's Roma Sotterranea, 
and especially to the valuable and learned compilation of De 
Rossi's works by Provost Northcote and Canon Brownlow, from 
which we have, by their kind permission, taken nearly everything 
that bears upon our subject in these chapters, and have made 
copious literal quotations.* | 

Our intention is to notice, so far as may be necessary for our 
particular purpose, such archeological monuments at Rome, and 
especially in the Catacombs, as are considered to be of the 


* Roma Sotterranea (Longmans, 1879), part i. book iii. ch. i. pp. 110-120. 
As it has been found necessary sometimes to bring together passages from 
different parts of this work, to make every now and then verbal changes for 
the sake of connection, and to use curtailment or omission, we have thought 
it better not to employ inverted commas even in our literal quotations, but 
simply to give reference to the pages in footnotes. 
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apostolic age; as well as those of a later date which illustrate the 
primitive tradition of §. Peter’s residence in Rome and his 
Roman Episcopate. And here it will be immediately asked: Are 
there, then, really existing in Rome Christian cemeteries and 
sepulchres of the apostolic age, and if so what are their charac- 
teristics? To these questions De Rossi replies as follows: 


“Precisely in those cemeteries to which history or tradition assigns 
apostolic origin, I see, in the light of the most searching archeological criti- 
cism, the cradle both of subterranean sepulchres, of Christian art, and of 
Christian inscriptions; there I find memorials of persons who appear to 
belong to the times of the Flavii and of Trajan; and, finally, I discover 
precise dates of those times." 


First, then, let us see what those cemeteries are for which the 
Martyrologies, the Itineraries, or any other ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions claim this venerable antiquity. They are those of 8. Peter, 
on the Via Cornelia ; of S. Paul, on the Via Ostiensis ; of Priscilla 
(one of the family of Pudens), on the Via Salaria Nova ; Ostrianum, 
where Peter is said to have baptised, on the Via Nomentana; 
and of Domitilla, on the Via Ardeatina, where were buried the 
Martyrs Nereus and Achilleus, near to S. Petronilla, all three 
disciples of S. Peter. To this list it would be possible to add some 
two or three others. 


1. The Crypts oF THE VATICAN naturally have the first claim 
on our attention, but it is no longer possible to recognise in them 
the primitive form of a catacomb: it has been destroyed by the 
foundations of the vast Basilica which now guards the tomb of 
S. Peter. Nevertheless, there was once a general cemetery there, 
and the particulars which have reached us about the sepulchres 
that were found in it are all in harmony with the high antiquity 
to which it is referred. Old Martyrologies speak of the tomb of 
S. Peter as though it had been a public monument. The Liber 
Pontificalis states that Anacletus, the successor of Clement in the 
Apostolic See— 


“ Built and adorned the sepulchral monuments (construxit memoriam) of 
Blessed Peter, since he had been ordained priest by S. Peter, and other 
burial-places where the bishops might be laid." 

It adds that he himself was buried there; and the same is 
recorded of Linus and Cletus, and of Evaristus, Sixtus I., 
Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius L, Eleutherius, and Victor, the last 
of whom was buried a.p. 198; but after S. Victor, no other 
Pontiff is recorded to have been buried there until S. Leo the 
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Great, A.D. 461, when the series of Pontifical burials at the 
Vatican was renewed. Early in the seventeeth century, Urban 
VIII. made extensive excavations round the “Confession " of 
S. Peter, in the course of which several marble sarcophagi came 
to light. One of these may be seen in the Museo Campana in 
Paris; and by the character of its sculpture (mere wavy spiral 
lines), the simplicity of its inscription, and the symbols engraved 
upon it, must certainly be assigned to a very early age. Another 
was inscribed with the single name of Linus, a name of extremely 
rare occurrence on Christian monuments; and, considering where 
it was found, it does not seem rash to believe, with De Rossi, that 
this was the sepulchre of the immediate successor of S. Peter, of 
whom we read: Sepultus est juxta corpus Beati Petri. 

2. From S. Peter's on the Vatican the mind passes naturally 
to the resting-place of S. Paut, the Apostle of the Gentiles, on 
the other side of the river and of Rome. But here, too, the hill 
has been cut away to make room for the magnificent Basilica of 
S. Paul, extra muros ; and hence the greater part of the Catacomb 
of Lucina (or of Commodilla, for both these names occur in ancient 
records) has been destroyed, and what galleries yet remain are so 
choked with earth and ruins of various kinds as to be almost 
impassable. This, however, is of less consequence, since we know 
that Boldetti read within this catacomb the most ancient inscrip- 
tion, with a consular date, that has come down to us.* It was 
scratched on the mortar round one of the graves, and the consu- 
late of Sura et Senecio marks the year a.p. 107. A second was 
also found in the same place, in marble, recording the names of 
Piso et Bolunus, consuls, A.D. 110. The same explorer discovered 
here also yet a third inscription, which De Rossi considers one of 
the most ancient of Christian Rome: 


Dormitioni T. FLA. EUTYCHIO. QUI. VIXIT. ANN. XVIIII. MES. XI. D. III. 
HUNC. LOCUM. DONABIT. M. ORBIUS. HELIUS. AMICUS. KARISSIMUS. KARE BALE. 


“As a place of sleep for Titus Flavius Eutychius, who lived nineteen 
years, eleven months, three days, his dearest friend, Marcus Orbius Helius, 
gave this grave. Farewell, beloved." 


The first word of this inscription, the place where it was found, 
and certain symbols rudely carved between the last two words 
(apparently intended to represent two loaves and two fishes), 


* There is, indeed, a more ancient-dated Christian inscription of the third 
year of Vespasian—i.e., A.D. 72—but unfortunately it is no longer possible to 
ascertain to what cemetery this inscription belonged.—Jnscript. Christian. tom. 
i. D: 3, No. 2. 
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show this inscription to be Christian; while the style, the ancient 
nomenclature, differing from the usual Christian epitaphs, and 
the preenomen, T. Flavius, point to the age of the Flavian em- 
perors—z.e., the end of the first century. It can hardly be a 
mere accident that these rare and contemporaneous dates should 
have been discovered in the same place and precisely in the 
cemetery where, less than forty years before, had been deposited 
the body of the Apostle Paul. They may be taken as certain 
proofs that a catacomb was begun here not long after his mar- 
tyrdom. 

3. The CEMETERY OF PRISCILLA, on the Via Salaria Nova, is 
said to have been dug in the property of the family of Pudens, 
converted by the Apostles ; and a particular chapel in the middle 
of it—known from the language of its inscriptions as the Cappella 
Greca—was manifestly the centre or original nucleus round which 
the whole cemetery was in due time developed. Everything in 
this chapel betokens the highest antiquity; it was clearly made 
before the system of excavation, which afterwards became normal, 
had been devised. It is not simply hewn out of the tufa, but 
regularly constructed with bricks and mortar. There are no 
graves in the walls; it was made only to receive sarcophagi, not 
one of which, unhappily, has survived to our time, but only 
numerous fragments have been collected, both by Bosio and De 
Rossi. It was beautifully decorated with ornamental stucco- 
work, worthy of being compared with some of the best work of 
Pagan times; with frescoes also, quite of classical style, the 
scenes depicted in most of them differing widely from the usual 
well-known subjects which, in after times, when Christian sym- 
bolism had assumed a more fixed and stereotyped character, 
repeat themselves so frequently. It has also a special family of 
inscriptions, traced in vermilion on the tiles, and quite unlike 
later Christian epitaphs, being sometimes bare names, or, if any- 
thing be added, it is the apostolic salutation Pax TECUM or TiBr. 
The only symbol used is the most ancient of all, the anchor. 
The characters of the incised inscriptions are classical in form. 
The names also are classical, such as Trrus FrAvius FELICISSIMUS, 
FELIX AMPLIATUS, and others. In a word, there are many and 
important variations from the uniformity of Christian subter- 
ranean cemeteries, such as we find them in the third century, 
and they all point to a date anterior to any such systematic 
arrangement. 

4. In certain Acts of Pope Liberius mention is made of the 
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Ca@:METERIUM OstTRIANUM, or Fons PETRI, as being “ not far from 
the Cemetery of Novella, which was on the third mile of the Via 
salaria." When Panvinius compiled his catalogue of the ceme- 
teries,* he set down this as being the oldest of all, ** because it 
was in use when S. Peter preached the Faith to the Romans.” 
Bosiot and all other antiquaries had failed to identify it, but 
De Rossi’s more scientific mode of procedure has been more 
successful. He observed that the Abbot John,f in the Papyrus 
MS. at Monza, in which he gives a list of oils from the lamps 
before the celebrated shrines of Rome which he visited, after 
‘the oil of S. Agnes and many others" on the Via Nomentana, 
and before ** the oil of S. Vitalis, S. Alexander, and others on the 
Via Salaria," mentions, “oil from the Chair where Peter the 
Apostle first sat ( prius sedit),” as though this were situated some- 
where between the roads that have been named. In like manner, 
in the index of the cemeteries in the Liber Mirabilium (of the 
latter half of the tenth century), between that of S. Agnes and 


* Onophrius Panvinius, an Augustinian friar, considered the marvel of 
his age for learning and industry, published a work in 1568 on the Cere- 
monies of Christian Burial and the Ancient Christian Cemeteries; he could 
only gather their names from the Acts of the Martyrs and other ancient 
documents. He expressly states that only three of them were at all acces- 
sible—that at S. Sebastian’s, that at San Lorenzo, and that of S. Valentine, 
on the Via Flaminia. (JZbid. p. 26.) l 


+ Antonio Bosio (b. 1575, d. 1629) was a man of immense learning and 
industry. On account of his lifelong labours and successful researches in 
the Catacombs, he has been justly called the true Columbus of this subter- 
ranean world. The publication of his Koma Sotterranca was begun in 1632 
and finished in 1635. (Ibid. pp. 32-36.) 


t The Abbot John, in the days of S. Gregory the Great, a.D. 600, collected 
a number of relics, which were sent to Theodolinda, Queen of the Lombards. 
This list, written on papyrus, together with many of the relics themselves, 
and the little parchment labels attached to them, is still to be seen in the 
Cathedral of Monza. We must not, however, be misled by the word “ relics,” 
and picture to ourselves, according to modern custom, the bodies or portions 
of the bodies of Saints. 8. Gregory himself specifies the only kinds of relics 
that in his day were permitted to be carried away by the faithful. He writes 
to the Empress Constantia (Epist. lib. iii. ep. 30): ** When the Romans 
give the relies of the Saints, they do not touch the bodies; their custom is 
only to put a piece of linen in a box, which is placed near the holy body, and 
which they afterwards take away. .. . In the time of the Pope S. Leo, 
some Greeks, doubting of the virtue of these relics, brought scissors and cut 
the linen, from whence proceeded blood, as is reported by the ancient inhabi- 
tants." But besides these, drops of oil from the lamps which burned before 
the tombs of the Saints were frequently carried away as relics; and S. 
Gregory often sent these olea in little glass phials to persons at a distance, 
They were relics of this latter kind that were collected by John the Abbot; 
and in the list of them he carefully records every shrine which he visited, and 
this (as was natural) in the order of his visits. A comparison of this local 
order with the topographical notices in the Itineraries by De Rossi has been 
specially fruitful in important results. (Zbid. pp. 25, 26.) 
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that of S. Priscilla, that is, between the same two roads, is placed 
the cemetery of the Font of S. Peter (Fontis S. Petri—in other 
copies, Ad Nymphas S. Petri) near the Basilica of S. Emeren- 
tiana. Now, this situation exactly corresponds with that of 
the cemetery upon which Father Marchi bestowed his chief 
labours,* and which has, therefore, become so familiar to all 
Roman visitors under the name of the Catacomb of S. Agnes; 
but the galleries and chambers which he recovered there do not 
bear marks of greater antiquity than the third century.  Bosio, 
however, tell us that he went down by a square hole into a crypt, 
which struck him as remarkable, both for the frequency of the 
luminaria and the beauty of the ornamentation. Near one of 
these light-holes, which he found still open, **one sees," he writes:— 


* Without the aid of a candle, a large niche like a tribune, with leaves in 
stucco-work, and within the niche are some red letters, which are almost all 
obliterated and illegible, but some few which remain are beautifully formed ; 
under that niche must anciently have been the altar, the place being suffi- 
ciently spacious." i 


De Rossi observes that it is now well ascertained that the ancient 
custom was to place in the tribune, not the altar, but the ponti- 
fical chair; and this description by Bosio seemed to him, therefore, 
to read like an account of the erypt where was formerly venerated 
on the 18th of January “the chair in which Peter first sat,” and 
which was also known in the Martyrologies of Ado and Bede as 
the Cameterium Majus, or Cemeterium ad Nymphas, where 
Peter baptised; and he expressed an earnest hope that it might 
be once more brought to light. Thanks to the devotion and 
generosity of the prelate under whose ground it happened to lie, 
this hope has now been realised. 

Monsignor Crostarosa carried on the work of excavation at his 
own expense until the long-lost crypt was discovered, and the keen 
and practised eye of one of De Rossi’s pupils deciphered a few letters 
of the inscription which had baffled Bosio three hundred years ago. 
Now that Signor Armellini has published his discovery,t others also 
can read the same letters, and all agree that De Rossi's conjectures 
have been completely verified. The first letters that are legible, 


* The late Padre Marchi, S.J., as custode of the Catacombs gave the first 
great impulse to that lively interest in them which is now so generally felt. 
In 1841 he commenced a great work on the Monuments of early Christian 
Art in Rome. He was the precursor of his illustrious disciple De Rossi. 
(Ibid. pp. 45, 46.) 


+ Scoperta della cripta di Santa Emerenziana per Mariano Armellini. Roma, 
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AMAS, naturally suggest the name of Pope Damasus, who is sure to 
have illustrated this place in some way or other, if it be what we 
suppose it to be; the letters, however, are printed, not engraved, 
as most of the inscriptions were that were set up by that Pontiff. 
Presently we come upon sanc P, in which we are tempted at 
once to read the name of the great Apostle; possibly, however, 
they might have referred to the martyr Papias, who was buried 
in this cemetery. Other letters follow after a short interval, 
C EMER IANTI, and these can hardly stand for any other than 8. 
Emerentiana. 

In the English Roma Sotterranea an engraving is given of the 
chapel, but on too small a scale to exhibit the letters distinctly, 
though it will enable the readers to understand the general 
appearance of the chamber thus happily recovered. They will 
recognise in the round pillar, which stands opposite the chair, 
a clear proof of the veneration in which the chamber was 
once held; for this is a feature common to all the most im- 
portant historical crypts, being used to support the vase of 
perfumed oils, in which lighted wicks were always floating, and 
from which drops were taken and treasured as sacred relics. 
It was from the vase on this pillar that the Abbot John sent 
to Theodolinda “oil from the chair where Peter the Apostle 
first sat.” 

This pillar and the few letters which have been deciphered in 
the tribune, taken together with the notices recovered from 
ancient documents, and the chair hewn out of the rock, tell us 
that this was the place where “the chair in which S. Peter first 
sat in Rome” was once honoured; and, indeed, a grafito still 
remains which seems almost to record as much. We can just 
decipher Febras ob amor..... is san....... Rome, in which 
it does not seem unreasonable to recognise the traces of some 
ancient pilgrim attracted to the spot by a love of the sedis 
sANcti Petri, ubi prius sedit, ROM®, as we stil read in the 
description of this cemetery in the old Martyrologies, and in 
the parchment labels attached to the little phial of oil sent 
hence in S. Gregory's time to the Lombard Queen. (Ibid. p. 
234.) 

Of course, if this evidence is admitted, the primitive antiquity 
of this catacomb is at once established; but even before this 
discovery was made, it can hardly be considered to have been 
doubtful. For De Rossi had long since pointed out that in a 
particular part of it (which now proves to be close to the original 
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centre of the whole), there was a large number of epitaphs of 
most ancient type, forming quite a class by themselves, not 
painted on tiles, as those in the Cemetery of Priscilla, but incised 
on marble, in letters of beautifully classical shape, bearing no 
Christian symbol but the anchor and (once) the fish, having only 
one Christian acclamation, and that the first that came into 
use, VivAs IN Dro. Their style is as laconic as possible; merely 
the names, or with the addition, as on Pagan tombstones, of the 
name and relationship of those who set up the titulus, and the 
epithet dulcissimus, or (once or twice) incomparabilis. Of the men, 
the three names are often given; of the women, the gentilitium 
and the cognomen. In nearly & hundred instances the gentilitia 
are of Claudii, Flavii, Ulpii, and others, which carry us back to 
the period between Nero and the first of the Antonines—i.e., to 
the age of those who either heard the Apostles themselves, or at 
least their first disciples. Once the deceased is stated to have 
been the freed-woman of Lucius Clodius Clemens. 

In fact, these epitaphs vary so little from the old classical 
type, that had they not been seen by Marini and other competent 
witnesses in their original position, and had not a fresh batch of 
them been discovered in situ in our own day, and some few of 
them been marked with a Christian symbol, we might have hesi- 
tated whether they ought not rather to be classed among Pagan 
than Christian monuments. As it is, we are sure that the 
persons whose graves they marked must have lived in the very 
earliest Christian ages.* 


Surely no further words of ours are needed to strengthen the 
force of direct proof, amounting, we might say, to ocular demon- 
stration, that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, which this discovery 
of the chapel where was ‘‘the chair in which he first sat” supplies. 
Taken in conjunction with the ancient and universal tradition, 
with the constant and deep-rooted belief of his Roman Episcopate,. 


* R. S. ibid. pp. 116-120. The gradual development of this excavation 
belongs no doubt to the later period of the use of the Catacombs, that is to 
say, to the days of Damasus, or somewhere thereabouts, though the original 
nucleus went back, of course, to the days of the Apostles. But the grander 
basilica which we have described was made all at once, and De Rossi assigns 
it to the very earliest years of the fourth century. Itis not at all probable 
that it was made after the days of persecution were ended, and when it 
would have been so much easier to build more commodious basilicas above 
ground ; on the other hand, its scale of grandeur, and the completeness of all 
its arrangements in detail, mark a late development of subterranean archi- 
tecture, and forbid our assigning to it the very early date named by Father 
Marchi. (bid. p. 234.) 
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and with so many corroborative still-existing memorials and 
written records of antiquity, the discovery of this monument— 
attended by so many undesigned coincidences—is, we deem, of 
itself alone sufficient to settle the matter definitively, dissipate 
all doubt, and bring home to the conviction of everyone who 
honestly seeks for truth that S. Peter was really Bishop of the 
Roman Church. Certainly, were an analogous case made out on 
some point of merely secular history, where the passions of 
religious prejudice bore no part, and were it, in place of S. Peter, 
a question of some temporal sovereign, and instead of an episcopal 
chair a regal throne, every impartial historian or antiquary 
would say that the point was settled, and that there was now 
no room for any further dispute. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CEMETERY OF S. DOMITILLA—THE CEMETERY OF 
S. SEBASTIAN. 


THe CEMETERY oF S. DOMITILLA, or of her chamberlains, SS. 
Nereus and Achilleus, on the Via Ardeatina, is the last of those 
we mentioned as claiming to be of the apostolic age. This 
cemetery deserves special notice, because it is connected with one 
of the most remarkable facts in the annals of the early Church, 
viz., the profession of the Christian faith by some of the imperial 
family, and also with other personages of high rank, whose 
names tradition has associated with S, Peter at Rome. In order, 
therefore, better to illustrate this part of our treatise, we shall 
here give some account of those more illustrious amongst them.* 

Let us, then, first speak of the profession of Christianity by 
certain members of the family of the FrAvir Aveust1, which had 
evidently a very close connection with the Cemetery of S. 
Domitila. This family gave Vespasian to the throne. The 
elder brother of Vespasian, Titus Flavius Sabinus, had been pre- 
fect of the city in the year in which the princes of the Apostles, 
SS. Peter and Paul, suffered martyrdom ; it is certain, therefore, 
that he must have been brought into contact with them, and 
heard something of the Christian faith. He is described by the 
great historian of the empire as one whose innocence and justice 
were unimpeachable; a mild man, who had a horror of all un- 
necessary bloodshed and violence. "Towards the close of his life 
he was accused by some of great inactivity and want of interest 
in public affairs ; + others thought him only a man of moderation, 
anxious to spare the lives of his fellow-citizens ; others, again, 
spoke of his retiring habits as the natural result of the infirmities 
of old age. Whilst we listen to all these conjectures as to the 
cause of a certain change which seems to have come upon him in 
his declining years, the question naturally occurs to us, whether 
ib is possible that he can have had some leaning towards the 
Christian faith, or even been actually converted to it. It is a 


* Rom. Sott. part i. pp. 83-86, 190 sqq. + Tacitus, Hist. iii. 65. 
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question which cannot now be answered; but at least it is certain 
that the charges brought against him correspond with those 
which were not uncommonly urged against Christianity—viz., 
that its principles were prejudicial to active industry,* and its 
general tendency unsocial; and the fact that some of the prefect's 
descendants in the next generation were undoubtedly of this faith 
gives a certain plausibility to the conjecture. 

Flavius Sabinus seems to have had four children, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Titus Flavius Clemens, the consul and 
martyr. He married the daughter of his cousin, who was sister 
to the Emperor Domitian, and called by the same name as her 
mother, Flavia Domitila. Flavia Domitilla the younger bore to 
her husband, the consul, two sons, who were named respectively 
Vespasian junior and Domitian junior, having been intended to 
succeed to the throne; and the famous Quinctilian t was appointed 
by the Emperor himself to be their tutor. At what time their 
parents became Christian, and what was the history of their con- 
version, we do not know; but the facts of Clemens’ martyrdom 
and Domitilla’s banishment are attested by Dio Cassius. His 
words are, that— 

* Domitian put to death several persons, and amongst them Flavius 
Clemens, the consul, although he was his nephew, and although he had 
Flavia Domitilla for his wife, who also was a relation of the Emperor’s. The 
charge of atheism was brought against them both, on which charge many 
others also had been condemned, going after the manners and customs of the 
Jows; and some of them were put to death, and others had their goods con- 
fiscated ; but Domitilla was only banished to Pandateria " (an island opposite 
the Gulf of Gaeta, half way between Ponza and Ischia, now known by the 
name of Sta. Maria).t 


The reader will observe that Christianity is not expressly 
mentioned in the passage ; on the contrary, the crimes laid to the 
charge of these victims of imperial tyranny are those of atheism 
and conformity to Jewish manners; but most learned critics have 
agreed with Gibbon § that this singular association of ideas could 
noi with any propriety have been applied to any but Christians. 
Of them we have abundant testimony, both that they were for 
some time confounded by the Pagans with the Jews, and also that 
they were accused of atheism. | 

Had it been handed down in any Acts of the Martyrs that, 

* ** Infructuosi in negotiis dicimur." Tertull, Apol. sec. 42. 

+ Instit. iv. 1, seo. 2. t Hist. Ixvii. 18. 

$ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xvi. 


|| S. Justin, Apol. i. 6, ii. 3; Athenag. Legat. pro Christ. 8; Minut. Felix, 
Octavius, 8, 10; and Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 15. 
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immediately after the death of the Apostles, Christianity was 
within an ace of mounting the imperial throne, that a cousin and 
niece of the Emperor not only professed the new religion, but 
also suffered exile, and even death itself, on its account, we can 
imagine with what vehemence the pious legend would have been 
laughed to scorn by some modern critics; but the testimony of 
Dio Cassius, to which we may add, perhaps, that of Suetonius 
also,* is generally received with greater respect. 

There was yet a third lady of the same noble family, bearing 
the same name of Flavia Domitilla, with whom we are more 
nearly concerned than with either of her ancestors. She was a 
grand-daughter (on the mother’s side) of Titus Flavius Sabinus, 
and consequently a niece of the consul. She, too, suffered 
banishment, like her aunt, and for the same cause—profession of 
the Christian faith. Some modern authors,t indeed, have insisted 
on identifying her with the last-mentioned lady ; but Tillemont 
justly says, it is unreasonable to accuse of inaccuracy grave 
ancient authors unless necessity obliges, and in the present 
instance there is no such necessity. Both the weight of historical 
testimony and ecclesiastical tradition are in favour of distinguish- 
ing the two Christian Doinitillas.t In speaking of the younger 
lady, Eusebius has a very striking passage, which testifies clearly 
to the marvellous spread of the Christian religion, even before 
the expiration of the first century. He has just had occasion to 
mention the latter part of Domitian’s reign, and he says : 


* The teaching of our faith had by this time shone so far and wide, that 
even Pagan historians did not refuse to insert in their narratives some account 
of the persecution and the martyrdoms that were suffered in it. Some, too, 
have marked the time accurately, mentioning amongst many others, in the 
fifteenth year of Domitian (a.D. 96), Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a 
sister of Flavius Clemens, one of the Roman consuls of those days, who for 
her testimony for Christ was punished by exile to the Island of Pontia.” § 


The same writer in his Chronicon || gives the name of one of the 
authors to whom he refers, and that name is Brutius. It is 


* He accuses the consul, ** contemptissime inertis." 

+ Amongst them is Dr. Lightfoot.—Jgnatius. 

i Mem. d Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. p. 126. Scaliger was the first to suggest 
correction of the texts, either of Dio Cassius or Eusebius, or of both, in order 
to make them seem to speak of the same person. Note in Euseb. Chron. ; 
Amstel. 1658, p. 205. Mommsen (Corpus Inseript. Latin. tom. vi. p. 172) has 
lately attempted to effect the same purpose in another way. Their arguments 
are fully discussed and answered by De Rossi, Bulletino, 1875, pp. 69-77. 

S H. E. iii. 18. 

|| S. Hieron. Jnterp. A.D. 98, tom. viii. p. 605, ed. Migne. 
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worth mentioning, because many fragments of inscriptions belong- 
ing to the Gens Brutia have been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Cemetery of Domitilla (the same whose 
exile he had recorded), as though the burial-place of these two 
families had been in close proximity; and the epitaph of a child 
(Brutius Crispinus) found within the cemetery itself would seem to 
indicate that some members of the historian’s family had become 
Christians at an early period. This confirms the conjecture of 
Scaliger that the historian Brutius is identical with Brutius 
Preesens, the friend of Pliny the younger, and the ancestor of the 
Empress Crispina, wife of Commodus : 

* It is evident, writes De Rossi, that the Brutii had lands, or at least a 
cemetery, adjoining the property of Flavia Domitilla, and it is natural that 
this circumstance should specially have drawn the attention of the historian 
Brutius to the noble ladies of the imperial family who were condemned on 
account of their profession of Christianity." 

S. Jerome* tells us that in his days the island of Pontia 
(Ponza) was frequented by pious Christian pilgrims, ‘who 
delighted to visit with devotion the cells in which Flavia Domi- 
tilla had suffered a life-long martyrdom.” + Whether she really 
shed her blood at the last for the faith is uncertain, the Acts of 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus being of doubtful authenticity. They 
state, however, that she and one of her female companions were 
buried in a sarcophagus at Terracina, but that her chamberlains 
(who are said to have been baptised by S. Peter) suffered death 
by the sword, and were buried in a cemetery about a mile and 
a half out of Rome on the Via Ardeatina, in a farm belonging to 
their mistress. The farm, now known by the name of Tor 
Marancia, is situated just at this distance from Rome, and on the 
road named; and an inscription which has been found there 
shows clearly that it once belonged to this very person, Flavia 
Domitilla. It gives the measurements of a sepulchral area of 
thirty-five feet in front and forty into the field, whether for a 
Pagan or a Christian monument we cannot say ; but at all events 
the ground had been granted to one Sergius Cornelius Julianus, 
ex indulgentia Flavie Domitille, neptis Vespasiani; another, pro- 
bably belonging to the same place, records a similar grant, ex 
beneficio of the same lady. 

Anyhow, it is certain that Domitilla had property in this 
place ; and though Bosio imagined this cemetery to be that of S. 
Callixtus, nobody now doubts that it is really that which in olden 


* See R. S. ib. pp. 120-122. + Ep. 108, ad Eustoch. 
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times was known as Cameterium  Domitille, Nerei et Achillei, ad 
S. Petronillam, Via Ardeatina. 

Before we descend into it, it will be well to say a few words 
about this new name which thus enters into the title. S. 
PETRONILLA is described in the Martyrologies as having been 
“the daughter of St. Peter," and some critics have imagined that 
this word denoted a real natural relationship, and not merely 
a spiritual one, as in the analogous case of S. Mark, whom S. 
Peter calls his *son."* They have even argued that the very 
name indicated a blood-relationship with the Prince of the 
Apostles. But this is a mistake. Baronius long since pointed 
out that Petronilla could not, according to Roman usage, be 
derived from Petrus, but rather from Petronius, as Priscilla from 
Priscus, Drusilla from Drusus, &c. Moreover, we now know that 
she bore another name, which connects her with a noble Roman 
family, and not with the poor Jewish fisherman; for on the 
sarcophagus in which she was buried were inscribed the two 
names—AURELIH PETRONILLEA. Now, the name of Petro was no 
stranger to the family of Domitilla ; for Titus Flavius Petro was 
the father of the first T. Flavius Sabinus; and if Petronilla was 
descended from this Petro, as she may have been on her mother's 
side, it is at once accounted for how she found her place of burial 
on the property of her relative Domitilla. 

The Acts of SS. NEREUS and AcHILLEUS, composed originally 
in Greek, some say in the fourth, others in the fifth or sixth 
century, are considered by Baronius and Tillemont unreliable as 
to many details, and are to be reckoned as very much a historical 
romance, in which, moreover, are traceable certain Manichsean 
errors. Still, as Tillemont remarks, the most perverted histories 
have generally somewhat of truth for their groundwork. 


* And this is the case," observes M. Paul Allard, ** with a great number 
of the Acts of the Martyrs. Since the discoveries of Christian archeology have 
proved that, what are apparently the most legendary accounts, sometimes are 
based on & solid historical substratum, and that often the imagination of the 
later Martyrologists has been but embroidering on an ancient canvas. Thus, 
in the Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, compiled at a time when the places 
and monuments referred to were still under the writer's eye, De Rossi has 
been able to disentangle from the midst of much that is doubtful a certain 
number of facts, which researches of more than twenty years in the Christian 
cemetery on the Via Ardeatina have demonstrated as true." 


Here have been rediscovered, from indications in these Acts, the 


* 1 Peter, v. 13. 
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very site of the sepulchre of Nereus and Achilleus, as also that of 
Aurelia Petronilla. It is to be well remarked, at the same time, 
that no trace has been found of the burial here of any Flavia 
Domitilla, nor is there mention made of her tomb in this cemetery 
in the ancient Itineraries of pilgrims. From this we may reason- 
ably infer the correctness of the Acts in saying that the niece of 
Clemens was martyred and buried at Terracina. 

From these Acts, compared with the inscription which S. 
Damasus placed on their tomb in the fourth century, we may 
pretty safely infer the following points in the history of SS. 
NEREUS and AcHILLEUS as reliable. They appear to have be- 
longed, under Nero, to the Pretorian cohort, and even to have 
taken part in the bloody execution for which, to the shame of 
military discipline, more than once the wicked emperors employed 
this privileged corps. They were soldiers of rank and distinction, 
and had received marks of decoration for their bravery. We 
learn from the Acts that they were converted and baptised by 8. 
Peter. It is certain that the Pretorian camp had relations with 
the Apostles, for S. Paul writes from Rome * that his chains had 
become the preaching of Christ év 6\@ Tæ mpattwpim, and as S. 
Peter returned to Rome soon after the arrival of S. Paul, and 
probably resumed his former abode in the sixth region, he 
may have laboured, together with the Apostle of the Gentiles, in 
the neighbourhood of the Pretorian camp on the Via Nomen- 
tana.t After their baptism they left the military service, and, as 
appears, obtained some post in the house of Domitilla, possibly 
on the recommendation of Aurelia Petronilla, also a convert of 
S. Peter, and related to the imperial family. The Acts inform us 
that they followed their mistress in her exile at Pontia. We 
have thus explained how it was they were buried in the Cemetery 
of the Flavii; for the fact of their martyrdom and the place 
of their sepulture are quite certain. 

In the catacomb itself are to be found abundant proofs both 
of its identity and its extreme antiquity. On the second level of 
excavation is one of the widest corridors to be seen in all the 
Catacombs, leading to an ante-chamber illuminated by the largest 
luminare yet discovered. Opening out of this is another chamber, 
unlike in many respects the ordinary family vaults of the Cata- 
combs. Originally there were no graves dug in the walls. These 
were covered with the finest stucco, and then decorated with 
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ornamental devices bearing so close a resemblance to the decora- 
tion of Pagan chambers of the same date, that the whole might 
almost be mistaken for a Pagan monument, were it not for the 
figure of the Good Shepherd which occupies the centre of the 
ceiling. The arcosolium is even decorated with landscape painting, 
such as may be seen on the walls of private houses at Pompeii, 
but of which only one other example, we believe, has been found 
in the Roman Catacombs. At no great distance, in a most ancient 
part of the catacomb, not far from the sepulchre of SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus is another chamber where may be seen an inscrip- 
tion: ** M. Antonius Restitutus made this subterranean (sepulchre) 
for himself and those of his family who believe in the Lord." 

More recently has been discovered in the same neigh- 
bourhood & monument which De Rossi unhesitatingly announces 
as belonging to some member of the Flavian family who lived 
and died in the days of Domitian, It is certainly one of the most 
ancient Christian monuments yet discovered in the Catacombs. 
its position close to the highway; its front of fine brick-work, 
with a cornice of terra-cotta, with the usual space over the door- 
way for an inscription (which has now, alas! perished); the 
spaciousness of its gallery, with only four or five separate niches 
prepared for as many sarcophagi; the fine stucco on the wall; 
the eminently classical character of its decorations—all these 
particulars make it perfectly clear that it was the monument of a 
family of distinction, excavated at great cost, and without the 
slightest attempt at concealment.* 

In the gallery, some tombs, still closed, bear the names of the 
deceased written in black on very large tiles—just like those 
which we have seen in the most ancient part of the catacomb of 
S. Priscilla ; and the inscriptions on the other graves are all of the 
simplest and oldest form. The names may still be traced of 
Claudii, Flavii, Ulpii, and Aurelii. Lastly, the whole of the 
vaulted roof of the gallery is covered with the most exquisitely 
graceful designs of the branches of a vine (with birds and winged 
genii among them), trailing with all the freedom of nature over the 
whole walls, not fearing any interruption by graves, nor confined 
by any of those lines of geometrical symmetry which characterise 
similar productions in the next century. Here also is that other 
specimen we have alluded to of landscape painting—two persons 
sitting at a feast, with bread and fish only on the table; a man 


* R. S. ib. pp. 122-3. 
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fishing ; a sheep feeding near a tree; and Daniel in the lions’ den, 
may still be seen here, or at least fragments of them may be traced. 

Could we have seen these chambers in their original condi- 
tion, we should have perhaps found, as De Rossi conjectures, 
that here was the very memoria of Flavius Clemens himself, the 
martyred consul, and husband of one of the Domitillas, whose 
remains are believed to have been afterwards translated to the 
Basilica of S. Clement within the walls. At any rate, we are 
quite sure that we have been here brought face to face with one 
of the earliest specimens of Christian subterranean burial in 
Rome; and it shows us the sense of liberty and security under 
which it was executed. Not only was there no attempt at con- 
cealment of the sepulchre, but even the paintings of Biblical 
subjects, which we have described, were placed close to the 
entrance, and where they could be seen by the light of day.* 

But now to return f to the Cemetery of Domitilla itself. 
Here, in the year 1873, was discovered, through the labours 
of De Rossi, the subterranean Basilica of S. Petronilla. This 
had evidently been constructed after the existence of the ceme- 
tery, and was built to do honour to some part of it. We have 
already mentioned that the most ancient name of this catacomb 
was Domitille Cemeterium, but that at a later period, when the 
names of the martyrs generally superseded those of the owners 
of the soil, it was consecrated by three names—Petronilla, Nereus, 
and Achilleus. And we must remember that S. Domitilla is 
recorded in the Acts of Nereus and Achilleus to have been buried 
at Terracina, and that no trace of her is to be met with in the 
cemetery which bears her name. Here there was found a large 
fragment of an inscription of eight lines, long known to scholars, 
and published amongst the works of S. Damasus, decided by 
critics as commemorating SS. Nereus and Achilleus, on the 
authority of more than one MS. which states that it was seen 
at their sepulchre. The inscription runs thus (the letters printed 
in italics being those which have been recovered) : 


MILITIA NOMEN DEDERANT S.EVUMQUE GEREBANT 
OFFICIUM PARITER SPECTANTES JUSSA TYRANNI 
PRJECEPTIS PULSANTE METU SERVIRE PARATI 

MIRA FIDES RERUM SUBITO POSUERE FUROREM 
CONVERSI FUGIUNT DUCIS IMPIA CASTRA RELINQUUNT 
PROJICIUNT CLYPEOS FALERAS TELAQ. CRUENTA 
CONFESSI GAUDENT CHRISTI PORTARE TRIUMFOS 
CREDITE PER DAMASUM POSSIT QUID GLORIA CHRISTI. 


* R. S. part i. pp. 125-6. + Ib. pp. 176 seg. 
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* They had given their names to the army, and were at the same time 
fulfilling & cruel office, heeding the commands of the tyrant, and prepared 
to obey his commands, under the influence of fear. Suddenly—wonderful 
to believe are these things—they laid aside their madness, are converted, and 
fly; they desert the wicked camp of their leader, throw away their shields, 
military ornaments, and blood-stained weapons. Confessing [the faith], they 
glory in bearing the triumphs of Christ [by martyrdom]. Believe [all ye who 
read], by [these verses of] Damasus, what [marvels] the glory of Christ can 
effect." 


In order to appreciate the sense of these lines, it is well that 
we should remember that it was one of Nero's crimes that he 
employed some of his soldiers, his own body-guard, the Pretorian 
cohort, to be the executioners of his unjust sentences against 
those whom he was determined to destroy. The first lines of the 
inscription evidently allude to this, and it is mentioned as the 
justification of the act of the Saints in deserting their military 
office. They had obeyed through fear; now they boldly confess 
Christ, and suffer martyrdom for His sake. The inscription says, 
indeed, nothing about their having filled the post of eunuchi cubi- 
cularii to Domitilla, and might, at first sight, seem almost to 
contradict such an idea. On the other hand, the fact of their 
being buried in ground which belonged to that lady indicates 
some connection between them; and as to the precise title 
which is given them, the Acts from which it is taken are a work 
of the fifth or sixth century, confessedly translated from the 
Greek, and nothing is more natural than that the translator 
should have introduced titles, with which the Byzantine court 
of the day made him familiar. But setting the Acts on one 
side, the inscription must, at least, be admitted as evidence that 
this was the cemetery in which their sepulchre was shown in 
the fourth century. 

In the year 1874 there was found, moreover, a marble column 
in & lower gallery of the cemetery, into which it had fallen 
through the pavement of the Basilica. On this column is seen 
carved & representation of the martyrdom of Achilleus, together 
with his name and the triumphus Christi, the crown on the top of 
a cross, between the executioner and his victim. The base of the 
corresponding pillar, then also discovered, shows that a similar 
representation was once to be seen there also of S. Nereus. It is 
impossible to doubt, then, that it was in this church that $. 
Gregory the Great preached that homily which appears among 
his works, having been taken down (as he tells us) by a shorthand 
writer who heard him deliver it ** before the tombs of S5. Nereus 
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and Achilleus," and that Cardinal Baronius was in error when 
he caused a portion of it to be engraved on the episcopal chair in 
the church within the city, as if it had been delivered there. 

A memorial has been most happily discovered of S. Petronilla 
also. At the back of the apse of the Basilica is a small chamber, 
in which the arcosolium is partially blocked up with masonry ; 
and on the plaster of this wall is represented the young Petronilla, 
here called à martyr, standing by the side of an elderly matron, 
named Veneranda, who died or was buried on the 7th of January. 
Doubtless she is here represented as the advocate of the deceased 
lady whom she is introducing into Paradise, pointing at the same 
time to the books of Holy Scripture in the chest by her side, 
which are, as it were, the proofs and token of her Christian faith. 
The inscription upon the stone which once closed the remainder 
of this arcosolium bore a date, of which sufficient fragments 
remain to enable us to say that it must have been of the year 
320, 326, or 356, most probably the last, and this may very 
well have been the date of the painting also. Dy that time we 
know how common was the desire to be buried near the martyrs, 
and how general the belief that some spiritual advantage could 
be gained thereby. This chamber, and the whole of the arcoso- 
lium, even its arch, is crowded with graves--a sure evidence of 
the proximity of some shrine. It was for this reason that 
Veneranda was thus placed under the patronage, as it were, of 
Petronilla, viz., because she was buried in the neighbourhood of 
her tomb. We cannot now identify the precise site of that 
tomb; we only know that it was a sarcophagus engraved with 
the words AURELIZ PETRONILLZ FinuE Durcissrum, and that 
this was removed by Pope Stephen II., or his successor, to a 
building close to 8. Peters, which had been the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Honorius and his wife, but which was 
afterwards taken down and its site included within the present 
Basilica, where an altar was dedicated in her honour. Many of 
our readers may have admired the copy in mosaie which is placed 
over it of Guercino’s picture of the opening of the Saint’s tomb 
that her lover might be satisfied as to the reality of her death. 
For the story was that when her hand was asked in marriage by 
some noble Roman, she begged for a delay of three days in 
which she might make her decision; that these days were spent 
in fasting and prayer, and that on the last day, ‘the mysteries of 
the Lord's oblation having been celebrated, she received the 
Sacrament of Christ, lay back on her couch, and gave up her 
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spirit.” * There is nothing improbable in the hand having been 
sought in marriage by one of noble blood, as we have already seen 
that she was not the daughter of the Jewish fisherman and 
Christian Apostle, but must have been descended from a noble 
Roman family. Her names, Aurelia Petronilla, are a sufficient 
proof of this; and the latter name seems to indicate a connection 
with the very family to which Domitilla herself belonged, the 
family of the Flavii. 

In the title given to her on the painting she is called a 
martyr, whereas in the legend there is not only no evidence to 
show that she shed her blood for the faith, but she does not seem 
to have been called upon to suffer anything on its account, nor 
even to make a publie confession of it. And here De Rossi is 
disposed to give credence to the legend rather than to the artist. 
If Petronilla had really been a martyr, the Martyrologies would 
not have failed to give her that title, whereas they seem uni- 
formly to withhold it. Nevertheless, she enjoyed a great 
celebrity, of which the way in which her name has been con- 
nected with S. Peter's is a sufficient proof; and at a time when 
the devotion of the faithful was so warmly and so exclusively 
exhibited towards the martyrs, this singular pre-eminence of 
Petronilla may have betrayed the artist into the blunder we are 
speaking of. 

Though the verses in honour of SS. Nereus and Achilleus 
were confessedly written by Pope Damasus, it appears that they 
were engraved and set up in the time of his successor, Siricius. 
So, too, it can be proved that though this Basilica of $. 
Petronilla may have been begun by Damasus, yet he was 
certainly dead before it was finished. It must then be attributed 
to his successor. It was frequented as a place of public assembly 
in the days of 8. Gregory the Great, at which time oil was 
taken from its shrines, and sent as a precious relic to Theodolinda, 
Queen of the Lombards; and the label which was sent with it 
may still be read in the treasury of the Cathedral at Monza, 
“of S. Petronilla, daughter of S. Peter the Apostle, of S. Nereus, 
and of S. Achilleus.” The same names appear in the Itinera- 
ries compiled by pilgrims from various nations who visited 
it in the seventh century. Pope Gregory III. (a.p. 715-741) 
appointed an annual station to be held here, and made offerings 
of a golden crown, a silver chalice and paten, and other chure 


* Ado, Martyr. 31 Maii. p. 241. 
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ornaments. At the end of the same century, we read that Pope 
Leo IIL, seeing the Church of SS. Nereus and Achilleus in 
danger of falling, and much injured by the inundation of waters, 
built another in a higher spot in the immediate neighbourhood. 
We do not know that any trace has yet been found of Leo’s 
church ** built in a higher place,” but the situation of the Basilica 
we have been describing would certainly have exposed it to the 
inundation of the waters, and, if a new church was built very near 
it, we can understand the careful removal of the stone chair and 
benches, the ambones, and the pavement from the old one, and 
their transfer to the new, whilst all the columns of the building, 
its sarcophagi, and other monuments remained untouched. The 
very doorway was walled up, and every precaution taken that it 
should not be desecrated. A hundred years later, in 897, there 
was an earthquake, which did great damage to Rome, especially 
to the Lateran Basilica; and it is probable that the old Basilica of 
S. Petronilla was finally destroyed at the same time; the position of 
the columns, all lying in one direction across the floor, seems to 
point to some such cause of its ruin. 


CEMETERY oF S. SEBASTIAN. 


One of the ancient guides of the seventh and eighth centuries 
—the most ancient and accurate of all—describing what he 
himself saw and visited at some time between the years 625 and 
638, writes as follows: 


* Afterwards you arrive by the Via Appia at S. Sebastian, Martyr, whose 
body lies in a very low spot; and there are the sepulchres of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, in which they rested forty years." * 


He then goes on to point out the tombs of many other Popes and 
Martyrs. Another of these guides, who wrote not many years 
later, also says: 


* Near the Via Appia is the Church of S. Sebastian, Martyr, where he 
himself sleeps; where are also the burial-places of the Apostles, in which 
they rested forty years." 


The Basilica of S. Sebastian, built by Constantine over the 
tomb where the body of this Martyr still rests, is well known 
to every visitor of Rome. It stands on the Appian Road, 
between two and three miles out of the city, where, at the 


* Notitia, Ecclesiarum Urbis Rome, p. 23. 
+ De locis Sanctis Martryrum que sunt foris Civitatis Rome, p. 93. 
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back of the high altar, are still shown **the burial-places of the 
Apostles;” that is, the semi-subterranean building in which, ac- 
cording to the authorities we have quoted, the bodies of SS. Peter 
and Paul once found a temporary resting-place. The form of this 
building is so irregular that it would never have been selected bv 
an architect for its own sake, but it was manifestly designed to 
enclose some particular point of interest, without interfering more 
than was necessary with what lay around it. It is impossible, 
therefore, to assent to the theory which would recognise in it 
some ancient heathen temple; it is clear that it was erected 
expressly for the sake of commemorating a spot endeared to the 
Church by associations connected with her days of persecution ; 
and, in fact, it is the one only point throughout all the Catacombs 
of which we are sure that it continued to be visited by devout 
pilgrims in the fourth and fifth centuries, although the relics 
which had made it holy had been long since removed. Pope 
Damasus provided a marble pavement for its floor, and otherwise 
adorned it, at the same time setting up one of his usual metrical 
and historical inscriptions, which exists in old MSS., and an in- 
complete copy of which, executed in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, may still be seen: . 


HIC HABITASSE PRIUS SANCTOS COGNOSCERE DEBES, 
NOMINA QUISQUE PETRI PARITER PAULIQUE REQUIRIS, 
DISCIPULOS ORIENS MISIT, QUOD SPONTE FATEMUR, 
SANGUINIS OB MERITUM CHRISTUMQUE PER ASTRA SEQUUTI, 
ÆTHERIOS PETIERE SINUS ET REGNA PIORUM, 

ROMA SUOS POTIUS MERUIT DEFENDERE CIVES, 

HEC DAMASUS VESTRAS REFERAT NOVA SIDERA LAUDES. 


** Here you must know, that Saints once dwelt. If you ask their names, 
they were Peter and Paul. The East sent disciples, as we willingly acknow- 
ledge. The Saints themselves had, by the merit of their blood-shedding, 
followed Christ to the stars, and sought the home of heaven and the king- 
doms of the blest. Rome, however, obtained to defend her own citizens. 
May Damasus be allowed to record these things for your praise, O new stars 
[of the heavenly host]." 


A low step, or seat of stone, runs round the interior, destined 
(Father Marchi conjectures) for the use of those who recited 
here in choir the psalms and publie offices of the Church. In 
the middle of the area is a small, square aperture, widening at 
the depth of about two feet into a large pit or double grave, 
measuring between six and seven feet both in length, breadth, 
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and depth. This pit is divided into two equal compartments by 
a slab of marble; its sides are also cased with marble to the 
height of three feet, and its vaulted roof is covered with paintings 
of our Lord and His Apostles. This, then, is the spot where, 
according to the testimony of both our ancient witnesses, ‘‘ the 
bodies of S. Peter and S. Paul rested for a period of forty years." 

There is some difficulty in unravelling the true history of this 
temporary translation of the bodies of the Apostles. Originally 
they were buried each near the scene of his own martyrdom; the 
one on the Vatican Hill, the other on the Ostian Way. But we 
learn from other equally authentic sources that as soon as the 
Oriental Christians had heard of their death, they sent some of 
the brethren to remove the bodies and bring them back to the 
East, where they claimed them as their fellow-citizens and 
countrymen. These messengers so far prospered in their mission 
as to gain a momentary possession of the sacred relics, which 
they carried along the Appian Way, as far as this spot which we 
have been just now examining, adjoining the Basilica of S. 
Sebastian. This was probably their appointed place of rendez- 
vous before starting on their homeward journey by way of 
Brundusium ; for just at this point a cross-road, coming directly 
from S. Paul's, joins the Appian and Ostian Ways, by which 
ways the bodies of S. Peter and S. Paul respectively must have 
been brought. "What happened to them whilst they rested here 
we cannot exactly tell. The language of Pope Damasus, which we 
have given above, while it hints at the claim of the Orientals and 
the successful opposition of the Romans, bears evident tokens of 
reserve, and we can easily understand his unwillingness to per- 
petuate on a publie monument, which would be seen by pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, a history that might hereafter become 
a subject of angry recrimination between the Eastern and West- 
ern Christians. But S. Gregory the Great, writing two centuries 
later, and only in a private letter, had no such motive for 
reticence. A chapel having been built in the Imperial Palace 
ati Constantinople, to be dedicated to S. Paul, Constantia, wife of 
the Emperor Maurice, wished to enrich the altar with some 
considerable relics, and begged from the Sovereign Pontiff 
nothing less than the head of the great Apostle. S. Gregory, in 
justification of his refusal to comply with her request, relates the 
story—embellished perhaps by this time with some legendary 
additions—of the attempt of the Oriental Christians to carry off 
his relics soon after his martyrdom, and says: 
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* It is well known that at the time when they suffered, Christians from the 
East came to recover their bodies as [the relics] of their fellow-citizens, and 
having carried them as far as the second milestone from the city, laid them 
in the place which is called ad Catacumbas ; but when the whole company of 
them assembled together and attempted to take them from thence, a storm 
of thunder and lightning so greatly terrified them, and dispersed them, that 
after that they durst not make any more attempts. The Romans, however, 
then went out and took up their bodies, having been counted worthy to do 
this by the goodness of the Lord, and laid them in the places where they are 
now buried.” * 

These last words of S. Gregory do not seem to be quite accurate. 
There is no doubt that the Romans first buried them where they 
recovered them, in or near the Cemetery ad Catacumbas, and there 
was an old tradition, embodied in one of the lessons formerly used 
on 8. Peter's Feast in the French Church, which said that they 
were restored to their original places of sepulchre after the lapse of 
a year and seven months; t nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the body of S. Paul was ever again removed. Of the relies of 
S. Peter there are faint traces of a second translation, which is 
assigned by some writers to the first half of the third century. 
They are too indistinct, however, to be depended upon, and we 
must be content to acknowledge our ignorance as to the authority 
on which it was believed by the writers of the Itineraries in the 
seventh and eighth centuries that the bodies of the Apostles had 
lain near the Basilica of S. Sebastian for a period of forty years. 


It has occurred to us that, perhaps, some one on reading this 
chapter of details about the Catacombs and persons connected 
with them in the past, may ask why it is here at all, and what 
special relation has it with S. Peter and his Roman Episcopate ? 
We have had more than one reason for placing it here. First, 
we would represent the Catacombs in as realistic a form as is 
possible, and show that they are no longer that shadowy and 
unknown world which once they were, but have been explored, 
mapped out, their main features and history well ascertained, 
and that, consequently, they may serve to the historian as an 
archeological store-house, not only of probable conjectures, but 
also of most solid and sure proofs regarding the past. But we 
could only present them in this view by peopling them again 
with some of those whose names have been traditionally more or 

* Opp. S. Greg. tom. ii. Ep. 30. 


+ This is the time mentioned in the apocryphal acts of SS. Peter and 
Paul, $ 87, p. 39, ed. Tischendorf. 
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less associated with them, and by surrounding them with a 
number of interesting details. Mere general statement, or the 
mention of one or other particular fact, would hardly serve our 
purpose here, since their force is appreciable only in their mul- 
tiplicity and by means of circumstantial narrative. Those more 
illustrious persons, moreover, of whom this chapter has given an 
account, are not unconnected with S. Peter, but are associated 
with him in the traditional history of that Apostle in Rome. 
Some of them were his converts, disciples, and friends; all of 
them his contemporaries. To the mind of certain modern his- 
torians, scarcely anything had survived of them except their 
names; for what is recorded of their lives and the acts of their 
martyrdom—from these having been drawn up at a later date, 
and then filled in sometimes with romantic and improbable 
details—had come to be regarded as simply unreliable legends, 
so that even the real personal existence at all of some of them 
was discredited. But now that from unimpeachable evidence dis- 
covered in the Catacombs they are, so to say, brought anew to 
life, and the traditional history attached to them has, in the 
main, as well as in many particulars, been substantiated, there 
is afforded at once solid ground for presuming that much else that 
has been handed down from antiquity, and believed with common 
assent with regard to the first planting of Christianity in Rome, 
is also historically trustworthy, and was matter of actual occur- 
rence. 

We here remark what, at first sight, seems strange, but we 
deem is true, that people generally, especially in these days when 
a lively Christian faith is less common, are much more disinclined 
to believe in some reported discovery with reference to those of 
the past, who belonged immediately to the domain and epoch of 
the first revelation of Christianity—and still more so should the 
discovery concern one who is held to be a typical representative 
of an unpopular religious doctrine—than they are to give credit to 
an alleged discovery regarding persons of the same or even greater 
antiquity belonging wholly to secular history. Thus, a report of 
the discovery by archeologists of the sepulchral urn of Seneca or 
Nero would, we think, meet with a more respectful hearing, more 
patient attention, and more ready acceptance at the hands of the 
general public in this country, than a similar report touching some 
important relic of one of the Apostles, and particularly the epis- 
copal chair of S. Peter at Rome, even though the evidence and 
proofs in both cases were of equal value. 
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Our thought, then, was that by first producing solid proofs 
from the Catacombs of the past living existence of some who 
were more or less illustrious in antiquity on other than religious 
grounds, and by revindicating the claim of ancient Catholic 
tradition to their association with the first age of Roman 
Christianity, and to their character and position, in the same 
tradition, of patrician or senatorial rank, of military distinction, 
of office in a noble or princely house, or of relationship with the 
imperial family—we might thus, without any unfairness, insinuate 
into the minds of the more sceptical about 8. Peter some disposition 
to weigh carefully, and so to believe in, the proofs also which the 
Catacombs afford of the life and works of that Apostle in Rome, 
and of the position assigned to him by ancient tradition as Bishop 
of the Roman Church. For we must bear in mind that the 
testimonies found in the Catacombs in behalf of S. Peter are of 
the very same nature and force as those producible for those others 
who have passed under our notice ; with this difference, however, 
that the evidences in favour of S. Peter are manifold more 
numerous than those for the former. If then these evidences are 
held conclusively to prove their point in the one case, they must 
be held also to prove their point in the other, by those who look 
at the matter impartially with a spirit of candour and apart from 
religious prejudice. And the conclusion to which, in S. Peter's 
case, these evidences point is that he resided in Rome, there 
exercised his apostolic zeal, and ruled the Church as Bishop of 
that See. 


CEA PEE. TID 


THE GILDED GLASSES FOUND IN THE CATACOMBs.— 
SCULPTURE ON CHRISTIAN SARCOPHAGI.—PAINTINGS 
IN THE CATACOMBS. 


1. THE GILDED GLASSES. 


THE Gilded Glasses found in the Catacombs date most pro- 
bably, according to De Rossi, from the second half of the third to 
the beginning of the fourth century. Mr. Palmer thinks that 
their manufacture was commenced as early as the second century, 
and says that one glass shows a heap of coins, with the effigy of 
Heliogabulus (a.D. 218-222).  Archzologists are generally of 
opinion that this kind of glass was made only in Rome. These 
glasses are, the greater part of them, evidently the bottoms of 
drinking cups. Their peculiarity consists in a design having been 
executed in gold leaf on the flat bottom of the cup in such a 
manner as that the figures and letters should be seen from the 
inside, like the designs on the glass bottoms of the ale tankards 
so popular at Oxford and Cambridge. The gold leaf was then 
proteeted by a plate of glass, which was welded by fire so as to 
form one solid mass with the cup. 

The favourite subject on these glasses is the representation of 
the two great Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul. It is certain that 
their feast was observed as a general holiday in Rome during the 
fourth century, very much as Christmas is now kept amongst 
ourselves, and the representation of the two Apostles on eighty 
glasses out of the three hundred and forty published by Garrucci 
is a strong argument of their having been intended in some way 
to commemorate that day. The inscriptions, where they occur 
with the figures of the Apostles, confirm this supposition, for they 
are all of a convivial character. We give a few examples: 
“ Dignitas amicorum pie zeses (for mie ons) cum tuis omnibus 
bibas (perhaps for vivas)." ‘‘Dignitas amicorum pie zeses cum 
tuis omnibus biba et propina." “Cum tuis feliciter zeses." 
These may be translated: ** A mark of friendship, drink and long 
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life to thee, with all thine. Mayest thou live long." ‘A mark 
of friendship, drink, and long life to thee, with all thine, drink (or 
live), and drink to my health." ‘‘ Mayest thou live happily with 
thine own ;" or, more freely, “ Life and happiness to thee and 
thine.” A more religious inscription is: ‘‘ Hilaris vivas cum tuis 
omnibus feliciter semper in pace Dei zeses.” That is: *Joyfully 
mayest thou live with all thine; happily mayest thou live for 
ever in the peace of God." 

Doubtless, in Rome many a pious pilgrim followed the prac- 
tice which S. Monica learned in Africa, of whom S. Augustine 
records, with the playful fondness of filial affection, that she used 
to bring to the festivals— 

“A small cup of wine, diluted according to her own abstemious habits, which 
for courtesy she would taste (unde dignationem: sumeret). And if there were 
many shrines of the departed Saints to be honoured in that manner, she would 
carry round that one same cup which she used everywhere; and this, 
even when it had become not only watery, but unpleasantly lukewarm, she 


would distribute to those about her by small sips, for she sought their devotion, 
not pleasure." * 


De Rossi inelines to the opinion that these glasses served for 
these purposes at the tombs of the Apostles. 

A question here naturally arises as to the representations of 
the Apostles, how far they may be considered to be real likenesses, 
or whether they were purely conventional, invented and per- 
petuated merely by Christian art. We have the testimony of 
Eusebius, who says : 


“We have seen representations of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
Christ Himself, still preserved in paintings." 4 


S. Augustine also says that— 


“ People in many places used to see them (Peter and Paul) represented in 
pictures with Christ. For Rome in a specially honourable and solemn 
manner commends the merits of Peter and Paul on account of their having 
suffered on the same day." t 


5. Ambrose, in his account of the vision which he had of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius, adds that— 

“ There appeared another third person, who seemed to be like Blessed 
Paul the Apostle, whose countenance I had learned from pictures." $ 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that there is a certain uniformity 
of type about the figures of these Apostles on most of the glasses 


* Confess. vi. 2. + Hist. Eccl. vii. 18. t De Consens. Evang. i. 10. 
$ “ Cujus me vultum pictura docuerat." (Epist. 53.) 
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of which we are speaking, so that they might often be distin- 
guished, even if there were no legends over their heads. 

The oldest represention of them now extant is probably that 
on a bronze plate preserved in the Vatican Library. This medal- 
lion is about three inches in diameter; it is cut with a die or 
with a hammer, and finished with a chisel. De Rossi says: 


* It is certainly a work of classical type, and of a style rather Greek than 
Roman. ... It is enough to say that to every eye practised in the study of 
Pagan and Christian art in the third century, it is evident that this bronze is 
not more modern than about the time of Alexander Severus (A.D. 222-230). 


Boldetti (1720) himself extracted this bronze from the Catacomb 
of Domitilla, and De Rossi has seen the impressions of similar 
medallions in the plaster of loculi. The portraits on this bronze 
are very life-like and natural, bearing a strong impress of indi- 
vidual character. One of the heads is covered with short curly 
hair, the beard clipped short and also curled, the features some- 
what rough and commonplace. The features of the other are 
more noble, graceful, and strongly marked; the head is bald, and 
the beard is thick and long.* This valuable medal confirms the 
tradition preserved by Nicephorus f of the personal appearance 
of the two Apostles, the first being that of S. Peter and the latter 
that of S. Paul; and, as we have already said, these character- 
isties are in the main retained in most of the glasses, excepting 
a few which are of very inferior execution. 

The two Apostles are represented side by side, sometimes 
standing and sometimes seated. In some instances Christ is 
represented in the air (that is, from heaven, as it were), holding 
over the head of each a crown of victory; or, in other instances, 
a single crown is suspended between the two, as if to show that 
«in their death they were not divided." This crown becomes 
sometimes a circle surrounding the labarum or D, which is often 
supported on a pillar, thus symbolising “ the pillar and ground of 
the truth," which is “that very great, very ancient, and uni- 
versally-known Church, founded and organised at Rome by the 
two most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul" f For there cer- 
tainly seems to be good ground for Mr. Palmer's conjecture,§ 


* Thus, on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, in the Lateran Museum, 
on one side of which the apprehension of our Saviour in the garden is repre- 
sented, and the apprehension of S. Peter on the other. The Apostle is dis- 
tinguished from his Lord by the beard. (R. S. part ii. p. 259.) 

+ See also S. Jerome, in Ep. ad Galat. i. 18. 

t S. Irenzus, Her. iii. 3. $ Early Christian Symbolism, p. 5. 
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that in some of these glasses the Roman Church is intended to be 
symbolised in the persons of her founders and patrons, rather 
than the Apostles themselves to be represented personally. In 
this way we can account for their being placed on either side of 
the Blessed Virgin, of S. Agnes, or of other Saints, who have 
their hands uplifted in prayer, whilst the Apostles are not in the 
same attitude, and, moreover, are made to appear of very 
diminutive stature. It can never have been intended to re- 
present S. Agnes as superior to the chiefs of the Apostles, or as 
making intercession for those who had “finished their course ” 
more than two centuries before her. Rather we understand S. 
Agnes, S. Peregrina, and the rest, even our Blessed Lady herself, 
as praying for the Roman Chureh which these Apostles had 
founded, and through it for the Church at large. 

The relative positions of these two Apostles in ancient works 
of art have been a subject of frequent discussion, ever since the 
days of S. Peter Damian. It seems impossible, however, to 
establish any theory upon them. S. Peter is generally at the 
right hand, but by no means always so; and if anyone attempts 
to prove from this that the Roman Christians looked upon the 
two Apostles as in all respects equal and co-ordinate, he is met by 
the fact ;—First, that our Lord Himself is found once standing on 
the left of S. Paul; S. Agnes, too, in the place of honour, where 
she appears with the Blessed Virgin; and husbands often placed 
on the left of their wives: moreover, that Pagan artists, when 
they placed Jupiter between Juno and Minerva, observe the same 
indifference as to the relative position of the two goddesses ; and 
that the Seal of the Papal Bulls to this day represents S. Peter 
on the left hand. And secondly, that the primacy of S. Peter is 
distinetly attested in some of these glasses by another symbol 
which can hardly be misunderstood. We mean those in which 
he appears under the type of Moses striking the rock. The rock, 
of course, at once suggests the passage of S. Paul: * They drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock was 
Christ ;" but we should hardly have ventured to affirm that the 
figure striking the rock was S. Peter, if his name had not, in two 
instances at least, been unmistakably given at his side.* 


* In one glass, writes Mr. Palmer, a single crown of martyrdom unites 


the two heads of the Apostles Peter and Paul (the names being attached), to 
show that the two together are one joint foundation for the Roman and for 


* R. S. part ii. p. 298 seq. 
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the whole Church. But lest anyone should wrest the sense of this painting, 
and argue that, therefore, the two Apostles are in all respects equal and 
co-ordinate, so that the Church began from a dualism, and not from unity, on 
another glass the figure of a man striking the rock, and the name ‘‘ PETRvs " 
inscribed, show plainly to all such as doubt, that the Christians transferred the 
story of Moses striking the rock from the Old Testament to the Gospel, and 
that for them Moses was Peter. Butif Peter strikes the rock in the New 
Covenant as Moses struck it in the Old, then it is clear that he represents 
the unity of the whole hierarchy, and communicates the grace of the Gospel 
to the whole spiritual Israel, S. Paul himself included. For when all were 
athirst in the wilderness, all the congregation, from the first to the last, and 
Aaron himself, however closely associated with his brother, depended on the 
rod of Moses. Wherefore by analogy there is no room in the new Israel any 
more than in the old for a dualism; but the rod of Moses in the hand of 
Peter is the single source of grace to the indivisible unity of the Catholic 
Church, both of the circumcision and of the uncircumcision. This Glass is 
preserved in the Vatican. It has been published by Boldetii, p. 200; and by 
P. Garrucoi in his pl. x. 9.” * 
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These invaluable Glasses thus supply us with a key to many 
of the sculptures on Christian sarcophagi and paintings in the 
Catacombs, where the same scene is so frequently repeated. 
They show us that S. Peter was considered to be the Moses of 
** the new Israel of God,” as Prudentius speaks, and they explain 
the reason why the rod, the emblem of Divine power,t is never 
found except in three hands, those of Moses, Christ, and Peter. 
It belongs primarily, and by inherent right, to Christ, the eternal 
Son of God. By Him it was of old delegated to Moses, of whom 
God testified, ** He is most faithful in all My house." t For a 
few years the rod of power was visibly wielded by the Incarnate 
Word ; and when He withdrew His own visible presence from the 
earth, afterwards, to use the words of S. Macarius of Egypt: 

** Moses was succeeded by Peter, to whom He committed the new Church 
of Christ and the new priesthood." $ 

What in this connection is most noteworthy and of the 
highest significance, as bearing immediately on the subject of S. 
Peters Roman Episcopate in a historical point of view, is that in the 
sarcophagi the figure of Moses striking the rock is almost 


Tu tas pp. 16, 1T. + See Ps. cix. 2; Mich. vii. 14. 

t Num. xii. T; compare Heb. iii. 5, 6. 

$ Hom. xxvi. c. 28. S. Bernard speaks of the Pope as “primatu Abel, 
gubernatu Noe, patriarchatu Abraham, ordine Melchisidech, dignitate Aaron, 
auctoritate Moyses, judicatu Samuel, potestate Petrus, unctione Christus.” 
(De Consid. lib. ii. 8.) 
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invariably found in immediate juxtaposition with the Prince of the 
Apostles led captive by the satellites of Herod Agrippa, and there 
is frequently a studied similarity in the features of the principal 
figure in both scenes. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
is to be found in a small sarcophagus of the fourth century, where 
the likeness between the two is unmistakable. This sarcophagus 
now stands in the principal hall of the Lateran Museum. Mr. 
Parker, in his collection of photographs, describes it thus: “ S. 
Peter striking the rock and bringing out the Stream of Life, at 
which the Jews are drinking. The arrest of S. Peter.” 

Another example may be seen in the large sarcophagus which 
stands at the end of the same hall  'This sarcophagus was 
recently found above the tomb of S. Paul, when the excavations 
were made for the construction of the magnificent Baldacchino 
which now covers the high altar in his basiliea on the Via 
Ostiensis. That basilica was rebuilt by Theodosius towards the 
close of the fourth century, and this sarcophagus appears to have 
been placed there about that time. The front of the sarcophagus 
is divided into four compartments. On the upper one, to the left, 
we see our Lord with the rod of His power changing the water 
into wine, and multiplying the loaves, the well-known patristic 
symbols of the Holy Eucharist, in which the wine becomes His 
blood and the bread His flesh, which He gives for the life of the 
world, And then, as a type and foreshadowing of the power of 
the Holy Eucharist even upon the mortal body, according to His 
promise,* we have a third group that represents the raising of 
Lazarus. 

Immediately beneath this Eucharist Series, as we may call it, 
we see three other groups, evidently intended to answer in some 
way to those above, containing an epitome of S. Peter’s life. In 
the first he stands with the rod of power which our Lord held in 
the former series, already given him by his Divine Master, and 
yet receiving from Him the solemn warning of his fall: “Before 
the cock crow thou shalt deny Me thrice.” The uplifted hand of 
our Lord, and the cock at S. Peter's feet, express this with suffi- 
cient clearness, while the rod in the Apostle's hand shows that 
his fall would not deprive him of his great prerogatives, but that, 
being converted, he should “ confirm his brethren.” 

The next group represents the apprehension of S. Peter. The 
bearded face and general similarity of expression identify the 


* John, vi o. 
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Apostle, and distinguish him from his Divine Master. The 
Jewish caps mark the satellites of Herod Agrippa; and it is 
worthy of note that, though they have power to lead the Apostle 
whither he would not, yet he still retains the rod, for ‘‘ the Word 
of God is not bound,” and imperial soldiers, who repeated the 
scene over and over again in the person of Peter’s successors, 
have never been able to wrest from him the rod of power with 
which he rules the Church as Vicar of Christ.* 

Another reason which probably led to the very frequent repre- 
sentation of this scene in S. Peter’s life, is that his imprisonment 
and miraculous deliverance, after which “he went into another 
place,” + was the immediate occasion and cause of his coming to 
Rome and founding the Church there, where the same scene was 
enacted again and again in the apprehension and martyrdom of 
so many of his successors. Thus, too, Roman Christians would 
see in the apprehension of 8. Peter the symbol of “the Holy See 
of Blessed Peter, through which,” in the words of S. Leo— 


“ Rome was made a priestly and royal city and the head of the world, ex- 
tending her sway more widely by the religion of God than ever she had done 
by earthly domination.” 


The third group is a mutilated representation of Moses strik- 
ing the rock, of the waters flowing, from which the people of 
Israel are drinking. We have seen from the glasses found in the 
Jatacombs that this is to be interpreted as a symbol of S. Peter 
using the rod of power to bring from ‘the spiritual Rock" the 
streams of grace at which the Israel of God slake the thirst of 


* Paisius Ligarides, the worthless opponent of the Muscovite Patriarch 
Nicon, once a student at the Greek College in Rome, says: “There is an old 
tradition that our Lord by His question to Peter, thrice repeated, meant to 
set him right of his thrice-repeated denial, saying, ‘ Peter, lovest thou Me?’ 
and that as He said the words, ‘Feed My lambs,’ ‘Feed My sheep,’ He gave 
him a staff significative of pastoral authority. For as Moses, when consti- 
tuted leader of the people of Israel, received the staff of the patriarch Jacob, 
which had been inherited by his son Joseph, and after his death had been 
taken to Pharaoh’s palace, and was given by the daughter of Pharaoh, the 
Princess Thermoutis (wife of Thothmes), to Moses, her adopted son ; so Peter 
also, being put forward from all the sheep of the world, and at once appearing 
to be, and being called and indicated as, the mouth of the whole choir of the 
Apostles, receives the charge of being leader of the flock, as Theophylact 
declares, in meet recompense for the ardour of his love. This staff of the 
Prince of the Apostles, the Christians living at Antioch once upon a time 
having set up as a conquering standard against the Hagarenes, put to flight 
40,000 of them." (Palmers The Patriarch and the Tsar, vol. iii. p. 109.) 
Whatever may be thought of this tradition, it is a curious comment on the 
figures under consideration. 


4 Acts, xi, LT. 
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their souls in all their needs; or, to use the words of S. 
Cyprian : 
“ It is preached (by this eloquent stone) that the Jews, if they thirst and 


seek after Christ, shall drink together with us, that is, shall obtain the grace 
of baptism.” * 


Again, in the same hall, there is a very finely-sculptured 
sarcophagus, which formerly stood beneath the altar in the 
tribune of S. Paolo fuori le mura. The upper series of figures, 
amongst other scriptural subjects, represents Peter warned of his 
denial before the cock should crow, and Moses receiving the law 
from a hand stretched out from heaven. The interpretation of 
Moses as the figure of S. Peter is confirmed by this sarcophagus, 
on the lower portion of which, and immediately under the group 
just referred to, we see that Apostle in the hands of Herod’s 
satellites still pointing to the stream which flows from the rock 
above his head; while Christ, or possibly S. John, is represented 
as also engaging the attention of the satellites, either in allusion 
to His own apprehension in the garden or else to teach us that 
He suffers still in the persecution of His Church.t 

On another sarcophagus, found in the crypt of S. Peter's, 
which is considered perhaps to be the finest specimen of Christian 
sculpture of all the sarcophagi in the Lateran Museum, amongst 
other scenes are represented the Apostles grouped around our 
Lord, Who is seated in the centre as in glory. De Rossi remarks 
that the grace and refinement of the faces of our Lord and the 
Apostles would incline us to ascribe this work to the age of 
Septimius Severus (A.D. 194) t rather than to that of Constantine, 
did notthe P on one of the sides indicate the latter as its actual 
date. The two principal figures among the Apostles are manifestly 
intended for SS. Peter and Paul, and the characteristies of each 
Apostle are easily to be discerned here. S. Paul is on the right, 
distinguished by his baldness from S. Peter, who receives, with 
hands reverently veiled, the new law from the Mediator of the 
New Testament, just as heathen magistrates were wont to receive 
from the emperors the book of the constitutions whereby they 
were to govern the province committed to their charge. Often 
on similar representations our Lord is represented as giving the 
volume to the Apostle, but saying nothing. In others, again, the 
roll bears the inscription, DOMINUS DAT LEGEM, or PACEM, 


* Epist. \xiii. 8. T K. S. ibid. pp. 314, 318, 248-6, 259.8. 
1 Sickler, Almanach aus Rom. pp. 173-4, actually assigns to it that date. 
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sometimes one and sometimes the other, whence the Bishop 
Eribert was led to engrave on the Book of the Gospels provided 
for the Cathedral of Milan the words Lex ET Pax. Here again 
we see Peter represented as the Moses of the new dispensation, 
and every such discovery increases the probability that in all other 
representations also of Moses the chief Apostle was really meant 
to be understood. The two sides of this sarcophagus are covered 
with sculpture. On one is represented the denial of S. Peter, 
with a basilica and a baptistery in the background, the latter of 
which (no doubt by an intentional anachronism) is surmounted 
with the P. On the other side is a similar kind of background, 
but in front is the smitten rock and apparently the '* Noli me 
tangere," although this latter group may be intended to represent 
the gratitude of Mary for the resurrection of her brother.* 


9. PAINTINGS IN THE CATACOMBS. 


The same idea, to which as we have thus seen the sculptures 
on the sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries so frequently 
give expression, runs also through the paintings in the earliest 
cubieula of the Catacombs during the two preceding centuries. 
Peter is there also represented under the form of Moses striking 
the rock with his rod of power, to indicate that all sacramental 
grace flows from that one stream over which Peter presides.t 

In a fresco in the Cemetery of S. Callixtus two scenes in the 
life of Moses are represented close together, almost as parts of the 
same picture; but the figure of Moses in the two is manifestly 
different. In one he is in the act of taking off his shoes before 
drawing near to witness the manifestation of the presence of 
God, Whose call to him is indieated by the hand issuing from the 
cloud ; here he is young and without a beard. In the second 


* R. S. pp. 254-7. Sickler, Abnanach aus Rom. pp. 254-7. 

+ Early in the fifth century, S. Augustine expressed the same idea when, 
writing to Pope Innocent I., he said: ** We do not pour back our streamlet 
for the purpose of increasing your great fountain, but we wish it to be decided 
by you whether our stream, however small, flows forth from that same head 
of rivers whence comes your own abundance.” (Epist. 178. And in his reply 
the Pope says of S. Peter: “ . . . from whom the very episcopate and all 
the authority of this name (of the Apostolic See) sprung . . . that thence 
all other Churches might derive what they should order; whom they should 
absolve ; whom, as bemired with ineffaceable pollution, the stream that is 
worthy only of pure bodies should avoid; just as from their parent source all 
waters flow, and through the different regions of the whole world the pure 
streams of the fountain well forth uncorrupted.” (Inter Epist. S. Aug. 181.) 
See the next chapter on the Chair of S. Peter, and its connection with the 
Baptismal Font in the Vatican. 
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scene, in advance of the other to the right of the spectator, he is 
striking the rock, and instead of being depicted, as is usual, alone 
in this act, one of the children of Israel stands in front of him 
eagerly with open hands quenching his thirst at the miraculous 
stream; here Moses is older and bearded, and both the general 
look of his hair and beard and the outline of his features seem to 
present a certain marked resemblance to the traditional figure of 
S. Peter, thus indicating the artist's desire to suggest a thought 
of “the leader of the new people of Israel” rather than of the 
old.* 

Close by in the same catacomb, covering the back of the wall, 
above an arcosolium, there is à remarkable painting of the Good 
Shepherd, which belongs to the earlier half of the fourth century 
—according to Mr. Palmer to the middle of the third. The 
Shepherd occupies His usual position in the centre, bearing the 
lost sheep upon His shoulders. He stands amid trees in a garden, 
and has another sheep or goat on either side of Him. But 
because He has still other sheep also which are not yet of His 
fold (represented by two pairs of sheep, one at either extremity 
of the picture), but whom it is necessary that He should bring, 
and that they should hear His voice,t therefore two Apostles— 
probably S. Peter and S. Paul, the Apostles of the Jews and 
Gentiles respectively, and representing therefore the whole aposto- 
late from the beginning to the end—are seen hurrying away from 
His side to fulfil the mission entrusted to them. He had said, 
‘“ Going, teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;”+ and here they 
are seen taking of the waters of divine grace which appear flowing 
from the mystical Rock of Christ to pour them on the heads of the 
sheep which surround them, thus illustrating in the most graphic 
manner the words of S. Cyprian, that it is by means of this water 
that we are made the sheep of Christ. The sheep receive the 
proffered gift according to tbeir different dispositions. Whilst one 
obeys the call, another turns his back to it; whilst one with 
uplifted head drinks in the message with eager attention, another 
keeps his head steadily towards the ground, intent on the pastur- 
age which is offered him in the goods of the natural world. And 
the water which is made to fall upon them seems to bear a certain 
proportion to these varieties of attitude which we have supposed 
to betoken a difference of inward feeling. 


* R. S. part ii. pp. 108, 109, 178,180. +John,x.16. +t Matt. xxviii. 90. 
$ '' Hee est aqua in Ecclesia sancta, quæ oves facit." (Epist. 71.) 
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This remarkable painting covers the back of the wall above 
an arcosolium. On one side of the same recess, to the right of 
the spectator, appears the figure of Moses before described, 
pp. 139-40.* 


*In a painting from the Cemetery of SS. Nereus and Achilleus," says 
Mr. Palmer,t “ Moses is seen with the rod striking the rock, while behind the 
rock are the Virgin and Child. In another similar painting Moses is striking 
the rock, and behind the rock Christ is touching the bread with the rod ; and 
again, in a third variety, Moses is striking the rock, and behind the rock 
Christ is touching with the rod the head of Lazarus, to raise him from the 
dead." 


3? 


These two last subjects are studiously brought together in the 
Catacombs, sometimes, as here, in the same compartment of a 
painting; sometimes roughly sketched side by side on a grave- 
stone; and are still more often together on a sarcophagus. Most 
probably the two subjects are intended to represent the beginning 
and the end of the Christian course: “The fountain of water 
springing up unto life everlasting," God's grace and the gift of 
faith being typified by the water flowing from the rock, ‘‘ which 
was Christ," and everlasting by the victory over death and the 
second life vouchsafed to Lazarus. But here again we should 
bear in mind Peter, symbolised by Moses, who causes the stream 
of grace to flow forth from the Spiritual Rock.t 

In the principal arcosolium of a chamber in the Catacomb of 
Cyriaca, which was brought to light some five-and-twenty years 
ago in consequence of the enlargement of the Campo Santo, a 
modern cemetery of Rome, amongst other paintings there is a 
scene in which our Lord appears with the nimbus. The cock on 
the pillar shows that He is in the act of foretelling to Peter his 
threefold denial of Him—a scene which, whatever may have been 
the motive for its selection, is continually repeated on the sar- 
cophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries. Perhaps it was chosen 
from a motive of humility, according to the interpretation of the 
incident which we find in some of the Homilies of the Fathers, 
who connect very beautifully S. Peter’s fall with the high office 
for which he was destined, in this way: they say that he was 
allowed to fall in a more signal manner than any other of the 
Apostles, because to him were to be entrusted the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.§ It was necessary, therefore, that he 

* R5. 177-80. TEO S thi, p. 12. TRS mp l5: 

§ We should have preferred to have said here, the universal pastorate. 


The Fathers are used to connect together very frequently the threefold denial 
of S. Peter with the triple questioning by our Lord of His Apostle, and the 
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should be a penitent, lest innocence should refuse to open the 
gate to those who had fallen and risen again. De Rossi, however, 
prefers to interpret this scene more simply as an emblem of faith. 
He observes that at the same time that our Blessed Lord fore- 
told the shameful fall of Peter, He also gave an indication of his 
future firmness and indefectibility in the faith. ‘Jesus said: I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and thou, being 
once converted, confirm thy brethren,” * On the sarcophagi, S. 
Peter and the cock are almost always followed by S. Peter's 
apprehension and imprisonment by the Jews, and by Moses (or 
Peter) striking the mystical rock. Thus his weakness is brought 
into immediate juxtaposition with the strength of his faith in 
confessing Christ boldly before men, and with the immovable 
firmness of that Rock whence flows the stream of evangelical 
doctrine and the grace of the Sacraments. t 

A striking confirmation of the interpretation of the symbol of 
Moses as a type of S. Peter is supplied by a large glass plate 
brought by M. Basilewsky from Podogoritza, the ancient Doclea 
in Dalmatia, and described by De Rossi with an engraving of the 
exact size of the original The plate is 94 inches in diameter, of 
white transparent glass, scratched with rude figures representing 
Scriptural subjects, arranged in a circle round a central group of 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. We have Daniel with a lion on 
each side of him, and the words: DANIEL DE LACO LEONIS (Daniel 
from the lion's den); then the Three Children, with the title: 
Tris PUERI DE IGNE CAMINO (Three Children from the furnace of 
fire); next, a woman with her arms extended in prayer, and the 
legend: SUSANA DE FALSO CREMINE (Susanna from the false accusa- 
tion); then comes a boat from which Jonas has been thrown and 
swallowed by a monster, who gazes at him under the gourd, with 
the words: DIUNAN DE VENTRE QUETI LIBERATUS EST (Jonas 


thrice-repeated charge to be shepherd over His lambs and sheep. This is 
strikingly illustrated by passages from the Greek Offices (see infra, part iii. 
ch. xiii.), the word-painting of which very remarkably corresponds with these 
ancient paintings on the walls of the Catacombs, and affords a strong pre- 
sumption for the early date of these Offices. 

* Lube, xxi. 92. 

+ R. S. part ii. pp. 191-83. Besides the scenes of Moses and the Arrest, so 
frequently repeated, there are several other interesting subjects, particularly 
illustrating the character and position of S. Peter in early Roman painting 
and sculpture, such as his receiving the keys, or the roll of the New Law, 
from our Lord, &e. For these we must refer the reader to Palmer's Sym- 
bolism, and to the volumes cited above, from the pages of which we have 
almost exclusively formed this and the two preceding chapters by continuous 
andtextual quotation. 


from the whale’s belly was delivered). Then we have the fall apò A 


our first parents, with the words: ABram ET Fi[lius—Adam et] 
IvAx (Abraham and his son—Adam and Eve). The resurrection 
of Lazarus follows, with the words: Dominus Lazarum (The 
Lord [raises] Lazarus). Finally, we have Peter striking the rock, 
with the legend in cursive characters which De Rossi has de- 
ciphered thus: PETRUS VIRGA PERQUODSET, FONTIS CIPERUNT 
QUORERE—that is, PETRUS VIRGA PERCUSSIT, FONTES C(EPERUNT 
CURRERE (Peter struck [the Rock] with the Rod, and the streams 
[of grace] began to flow). The rudeness of the drawing makes 
the rock look more like a tree, but the legend leaves no room for 
doubt about the meaning. De Rossi has not yet given to the 
world his judgment as to the exact date of this precious relic of 
antiquity, which the archeological zeal of M. Basilewsky suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from Serajevo just at the commencement of 
the Eastern war, but he is justified in saying: ‘‘ This testimony 
which comes to us from the east of Illyricum, sets the seal with 
dazzling clearness to the truth of the Moses-Peter, whom the 
Roman monuments had first revealed to Padre Marchi, of illus- 
trious memory." * 
On S. Peters arrest Mr. Palmer says : 


“This representation occurs so frequently,t as of itself to suggest the 
thought that something more must be meant by it than an allusion to the 
mere fact of the imprisonment and miraeulous deliveranee of the chief 
Apostle at Jerusalem, a fact paralleled by the imprisonment and deliverance 
of S. Paul at Philippi, which yet is nowhere represented. And if we consider 
closely the history of the first opening of the kingdom of God to the Gentile 
world, we shall see that the position of the Italian volunteer cohort at 
Cesarea, the appointment of Herod Agrippa, a Jew, by the Emperor Claudius 
on his accession, to be King of Judwa, and its consequences; namely, that 
both Herod should take a side against the Christians, and that the Italians 
should evacuate Cesarea, were designed preparations towards an end; 
while the imprisonment and deliverance of S. Peter, making it natural that 
he should leave Judæa just as his Italian converts also were returning to 
Italy, was the last of the series of preparations, the touch, as it were, of the 
spring which sent him from the heart and capital of the Hebrew to that of 
the Gentile world: to Rome, that is, where we find him soon after, according 
to the local Roman tradition, near the head of a street (Vicus Cornelioruin) 
named from the Cornelii, whose clients were extremely numerous, and in the 
house of a Roman senator, one of the heads of the same most noble family to 


* k. S. part ii. pp. 318-19. 

t After the representation of Jonas, the smitten rock and the apprehen- 
sion of S. Peter are the subjects most frequently found on the sarcophagi : 
the latter is found on twenty sarcophagi in the Lateran Museum. 
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which Rome had been so largely indebted for the extension of her empire.* 
Sometimes on the sculptured sarcophagi we find a consolidation of these two 
representations of S. Peter. He strikes the rock with the rod, and proselytes 
converted from among the Jews run up to drink, while others are laying 
hands upon him to take him to prison." i 


The following eloquent pages from the pen of Mr. Allies+ will 
form a luminous commentary on what has been the principal 
subject of the present chapter : 


“ This work of Peter in the midst of the heathen world, and especially at 
Rome, its centre and capital, was represented to Christian eyes in the ancient 
paintings of the catacombs, and in the sculptures of sarcophagi, under a 
symbol which cannot be mistaken. There often recurs the image of Moses 
striking the rock with the rod of power, from which the streams of salvation 
issue. The rock, according to the Apostle’s interpretation, signifies Christ; the 
stream, that one fountain of grace on which the Christian life depends, and 
which, accordingly, the sheep are represented as drinking. The allusion to 
the Old Testament narrative is plain, but usually no name is given to the man 
striking the rock; in two instances, however, of the ancient glasses, the 
name of Peter is written above this image, to signify that in the new Israel of 
God he occupies the place which Moses occupied in the old. But, moreover, 
this scene of Moses striking the rock is found constantly in juxtaposition with 
another scene of Peter taken captive by the satellites of Herod, and the 
features of the captive Peter and the man striking the rock are frequently 
made with a studied similarity to each other. For the repetition of these 
scenes close to each other no reason can be assigned but that Peter’s im- 
prisonment and miraculous deliverance immediately preceded that ‘ going 
forth into another place,’ in which he founded the Roman Church, the most 
signal instance wherein he appeared as the Moses of the new covenant, 
causing the stream of grace to flow from the rock of Christ in the very centre 
and high place of Pagan idolatry. The exhibition of such paintings on the 
walls of Roman catacombs, and of such sculptures on Roman sarcophagi, 
conveyed a whole history to the beholder’s mind. There was the local 
tradition of the Roman Church, and the universal tradition of the whole 
Church, embodied in colour or in stone, as to the part which Peter had taken 
in founding the great See wherein he would deposit his jurisdiction ; but that 
jurisdiction itself is indicated in the rod, the symbol of divine power, given in 
these paintings and sculptures to three persons alone—the Incarnate God 


* The relationship of the family of Pudens with the gens Cornelia is proved 
by a bronze diploma of the year 222, found, in 1776, near the Church of S. 
Prisca on the Aventine, to one Caius Marius Pudens Cornelianus, of senatorial 
rank. S. Prisca is the traditional site of the first Christian church in Rome, 
in the house of Prisca and Aquila (Rom. xvi. 3-5). The Italian cohort, to 
which Cornelius, the first Gentile convert made by S. Peter belonged (Acts, x. 
1), was composed of volunteers from some of the noblest families in Rome. 
It is styled in inscriptions : Cohors Italica, Cohors Civium Romanorum Volun- 
tariorwm, Cohors Ingenuorum Civium Romanorum. If the full name of the 
convert of S. Peter was Cornelius Pudens, the account of the Apostle being 
the guest of Pudens on the Viminal, as stated in the Acts of the Martyrdom of 
S. Praxedes, is fully explained. (Early Christian Symbolism, pp. 12, 18.) 


T The Formation of Christendom, part iii. pp. 44-53. a 
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Himself; Moses, who prefigured Him; and Peter, who followed Him. And the 
work accomplished is conveyed under the image of Moses striking the rock, 
with a fulness and pregnancy of meaning such as reminds us of our Lord’s 
own parables ; for it would require a great space adequately to develop the 
thoughts suggested by the representation of Peter discharging to the new 
people of God functions which corresponded to those discharged by Moses 
when he led the typical nation through the desert. 

* But we may fully exhibit some of the truth conveyed by this speaking 
symbol, and so elucidate the idea which the Ohristian artists of the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries intended to portray; and that especially because, 
in their delineation of Scriptural scenes, ‘they neither treated them accu- 
rately as parts of history, nor yet freely as subjects of the imagination, but 
strictly with a view to their spiritual or dogmatic signification.’* The transit 
of the Jewish people from their slavery in Egypt through the wilderness to 
their promised possession is the type of the Christian people delivered from 
their darker slavery, and led through the desert of the world to their divine 
inheritance. But in that transit Moses was the leader and lawgiver of his 
people. As their mediator with God, he received from God and gave to them 
a revelation of doctrine and a code of morals. Into his people, as a receptacle, 
he poured the knowledge of one personal God, the Creator and rewarder of 
men; and as a deduction from that truth, he gave them a code of duties, in 
which the first table contained all their relations to God, and the second all 
their relations to each other. Thus in the person of Moses were combined 
the two great powers of the Prophet or Teacher, and of the Lawgiver or King, 
but both as the deputy of Another, with Whom he communed on the Mount. 
And in the same character, as the deputy of that Other, Who was not only 
the Revealer of truth and the Source of authority, but the Object likewise of 
worship, he instituted the third great power, the priesthood—not, however, in 
his own person, but in his brother Aaron and Aaron's sons. It is in this triple 
mediation, as the instrument through whom a revelation was conveyed and a 
law promulgated, and a priesthood, together with its worship, instituted, that 
the pre-eminence of Moses consisted. He thus made a complete society, 
feeding his people with truth, governing them with law, and sanctifying them 
with sacrifice and prayer. In the union of the three he educated them for 
their promised possession, and constituted them a nation, For their nation- 
ality was to consist in the continued joint possession of these three things, by 
maintaining which they were to be distinguished from all other nations down 
to the coming of the great Chief Whom they expected... . 

«* But the three powers which were thus united in the mediation of 
Moses, while they were continued in the nation which he moulded, were not 
deposited in the same hands. We need not enter here into the various 
manners in which, during the course of fifteen hundred years, they were 
exercised. Itis enough forthe present purpose to note thatin the nation as ulti- 
mately constituted we find the synagogue, the temple, and the throne of 
David; + that is, the teaching office, which communicates doctrine; the 
priesthood, which celebrates worship; the royalty, which is the guardian and 
transmitter of the kingdom promised to David. As Moses left these three 


* Northcote and Brownlow, vol. ii. p. 104. 
+ Dóllinger, Christenthum und Kirche, p. 228. 
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powers in the Jewish community, so, after all the changes through which it 
had passed, they were found at the time of Christ still existing. The great 
Council of Jerusalem sat in the seat of Moses,* guarding and applying the 
double code of revelation and of morals which was contained in the law and 
the prophets; the high priest occupied the place of Aaron, and Herod filled 
the throne of David. The Prophet, the Priest, and the King, three rays of 
the divine sovereignty, made up ‘the polity of Israel;’+ but they were 
separate and distinct in their holders, until He came unto Whom each of 
them pointed. The priesthood, with all the elaborate arrangement of sacri- 
fices connected with it, was instituted only to mark out the office and prepare 
the way for the great High Priest. The prophet who had established the law, 
both as the disclosure of divine truth and the rule of life, gave it as the image 
of that Prophet like unto him who was to be raised up among his brethren. 
The throne had only been consecrated in David’s person as the typical seat 
of the Eternal King. The whole polity which contained these three powers 
had been prepared during so many ages, to be taken up and transmitted by 
Him Who should unite all these offices in His own Person. 

* But these offices, upon their being received by Him, acquired an 
augmentation of dignity proportionate to His Person. The bearer of them 
being divine, the things borne rose to His height. The Incarnate God willed 
that the law should prefigure His truth, the priesthood His atonement, the 
seat of David His royal power; that thus there should be continuity between 
the Jewish type and Christian antitype, but continuity attended by an 
immeasurable exaltation. First He joined together in Himself these powers 
which make the perfect kingdom; then He imparted them so joined to the 
apostolate which He created, and especially to Peter, whom alone He made 
the Rock, the Foundation, and the Doorkeeper, the Confirmer of his brethren, 
the Shepherd and the Ruler of the Fold. He extended that which had been 
confined within the limits of a nation to the whole race of man: He detached 
the carnal covering which veiled the promises, and disclosed them in their 
full spiritual light. For the priesthood, which offered the sacrifices of bulls 
and sheep, He instituted the priesthood which offered at His own table the 
sacrifice offered by Himself; and He made it a royal priesthood, ordering that 
its possessors should sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and so be perpetual guardians and maintainers of the law of truth 
and charity which He left in that new Israel. Thus He disposed to them the 
kingdom which had been disposed to Him.t In this manner the cove- 
nant, the legislation, the worship, the adoption, the glory, and the 
promises, which made, according to S. Paul, the distinction of the 
Jewish Church, passed over to the Christian, which became in a higher 
sense than the former, in the words of S. Peter, ‘a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people.’ Moses, Aaron, and David having 
been gathered up into the one Christ, the race of Abraham became the race 
of the God-man. 

“Now, what Moses did in the type, Peter did in the antitype. As Moses 
drew out the life of the Jewish people as & personal relation to God in what 


* Matt. xxiii. 2. + Ephes. ii. 12. 


t Luke, xxii. 29, 30, in which passage, as Döllinger notes, while creating 
the royal priesthood in the apostolate, He marks that there should be one 
that is greater among them, 
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they believed, in what they worshipped, in what they did, which made up the 
adoption of sons, so the Christian life which Peter set up at Rome was the 
establishment of the same relation to Christ in doctrine, worship, and morals. 
Obedience to Him in these three things formed His kingdom. The whole 
domain of truth was guaranteed to the Christian as the illumination given 
by the one Prophet. His worship was the perpetual recognition of the 
Redeemer in the very act of His Sacrifice; while His morality was summed - 
up in charity, the filial spirit which raised the cardinal virtues to the level of 
divine gifts, and was thus ‘ the fulfilment of the law’ as perfected by Christ. 
The painter in the catacombs of the second and third centuries, the sculptor 
on the monuments of the fourth and fifth, conveyed all this when they repre- 
sented Peter on the very scene of his spiritual triumph, the centre of the 
world’s power, and the seat of idolatry, striking with the rod of divine power 
which he alone received from the hands of his Lord, that Rock which is 
Christ, and so drawing forth the one stream of salvation, the grace which 
works in the great Christian priesthood, which conveys to the sheep the faith 
and the Sacraments, the whole supernatural life. In their eyes, as but one 
Moses was the mediator of the old covenant, so but one Peter was the master- 
builder of the Church, the deriver of the stream to the sheep. They antici- 
pated in colour and on stone what S. Leo, at the same spot, has set forth so 
powerfully and distinctly in language. The living mind of the Church in 
their day, as seen in their works and in his words, is the same, which he 
declares to his brethren, the Bishops of Italy: ‘Whatever we do rightly and 
discern clearly is of his own working and his merit, whose power lives and 
whose authority is pre-eminent in his own See; for throughout the whole 
Church Peter is daily saying, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God, and 
every tongue confessing the Lord is imbued with the teaching of that Word of 
His.’ For ‘out of the whole world Peter alone is chosen to preside over the 
calling of all the nations, over the whole number of the Apostles, and all the 
Fathers of the Church; so that though there be in the people of God many 
priests and many shepherds, yet Peter rules all with ordinary, whom Christ 
rules with sovereign, power.’ " * 


* S. Leo, Serm. iii. 3, iv. 2. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHAIR OF S PETER IN THE VATICAN 


THE CHAIR OF S. PETER IN THE VATICAN NOT THE SAME AS THAT 
VENERATED IN THE CZ METERIUM OsTRIANUM— THE VATICAN 
CHAIR RECENTLY EXPOSED—DESCRIPTION OF IT—ITs Parts 
AND ORNAMENTATION—ITS Or1GIN—HistToRIcAL NOTICES OF 
ir—Tuz Two Feasts or S. PETER'S CHAIR. 


In our account of the Catacombs of the first century we have 
described the Cameterium Ostrianum, in which Signor Armellini 
has recently identifed the chapel where was once venerated 
“the Chair where Peter the Apostle first sat "——Sedes ubi prius 
sedit Petrus Apostolus. The Hieronymian Martyrology marks 
January 18 as “ Dedicatio Cathedre S. Petri Apostoli, qua primum 
Rome sedit." This same day is marked as the Feast of S. Peter's 
Chair at Rome in the Martyrologies of Ado and Bede, and in 
other ancient records, and it is never said ubi primus or prior, but 
always the adverb prius or primum, so that the reference is evi- 
dently not to the line of Roman Pontiffs of whom he was the 
first, but to some other Chair in which he afterwards sat at Rome. 
All ancient authors record two journeys of the Apostle to Rome, 
one in the time of Claudius, and another in the reign of Nero; 
and these two journeys afford an easy explanation of his having 
had two well-remembered places of abode, and two Chairs trea- 
sured up with affection and veneration by his children in the 
Gospel. All trace of the Chair from which the Abbot John 
brought the olea to Queen Theodolinda has now disappeared, but 
another Chair of S. Peter is still preserved in the Vatican Basilica, 
and we propose to supplement our notice of the Chair that is lostt 
by an account of the venerable relic that still exists. 

Everyone knows the magnificent monument of gilded bronze 
erected by Bernini over the altar at the extremity of the tribune 


* This chapter is found in Roma Sotterranca, Appendix II. to Part i. pp. 
483-491. 


+ Pp. 109-113. 
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of S. Peter's. The four Latin and Greek Doctors of the Church 
support a gigantic seat about sixteen feet in height, within which 
is enclosed an ancient chair, affirmed by Roman tradition to 
have been actually used by the Prince of the Apostles. Among 
the Essays of the late Cardinal Wiseman is a learned and inte- 
resting paper, which exposes the absurdity of Lady Morgan's 
amusing blunder in confusing this venerable relic with an ancient 
chair at Venice, and so pretending that on the Chair of S. Peter 
was to be found the Mussulman formula. The Cardinal, how- 
ever, was obliged to be content with descriptions and drawings 
of the true chair which were two hundred years old, as the relic 
had never been seen by man since Alexander VII. had placed it 
in its present position. Commendatore De Rossi has been more 
fortunate ; for, at the eighteen hundredth anniversary of the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Apostles, in 1867, Pope Pius IX. commanded this 
venerable relic to be exposed for the veneration of the faithful, 
and full opportunities were given for a close and scientific exami- 
nation of it from every point of view. We shall follow De Rossi 
in his description of the chair. 


1. DESCRIPTION OF THE CHAIR. 


The chair is about 4 feet 9 inches high and 2 feet 10 inches 
wide. The depth from the front to the back is about 2 feet 2 
inches, while the seat is about 2 feet 11 inches from the ground. 
The seat itself is gone. The chair has four solid legs composed 
of yellow oak, united by horizontal bars of the same material. 
In these legs are fixed the iron rings which make the whole a 
sella gestatoria, such as that in which the Sovereign Pontiff is now 
carried on state occasions, and such as those which the Roman 
senators began to use in the time of Claudius. The four oak 
legs were evidently once square, but they are much eaten away 
by age, and have also had pieces eut from them as relies. "These 
time-worn portions have been strengthened and rendered more 
ornamental by pieces of dark acacia wood, which form the whole 
interior part of the chair, and which appear to have hardly 
suffered at all from the same causes which have so altered the 
appearance of the oak legs. The panels of the front and sides, 
and the row of arches with the tympanum above them, which 
forms the back, are also composed of this wood. But the most 
remarkable circumstance about these two different kinds of 
material is, that all the ivory ornaments which cover the front 
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and back of the chair are attached to the acacia portions alone, 
and never to the parts composed of oak. Thus the oak frame- 
work, with its rings, appears to be of quite a distinct antiquity 
from that of the acacia portions with their ivory decorations. ... 
The ivory ornaments themselves, again, are of two distinct kinds 
of workmanship. Those which cover the front panel of the chair 
are square plates of ivory, disposed in three rows, six in a row. 
The two upper rows have the Labours of Hercules engraved upon 
them, with thin /amine of gold let into the lines of the engraving. 
The six lower plates have figures probably intended for constel- 
lations. Some of them are put on upside down, and their present 
use is evidently not that for which they were originally intended. 
The other ivories, on the contrary, fit exactly the portions of 
acacia which they cover, with the architecture of which they 
correspond, and they appear to have been made on.purpose, and 
never to have been used for ornamenting any other article. They 
consist of bands of ivory, not engraved, but sculptured in relief, 
and represent combats of beasts, centaurs, and men; and in the 
middle of the horizontal bar of the tympanum is a figure of a 
crowned emperor, holding in his right hand a sceptre, which is 
broken, and in his left a globe; he has a moustache, but no beard, 
and De Rossi conjectures he may be intended for Charlemagne, 
or one of his successors. Garrucci speaks of it as a portrait of 
Charles the Bald. Two angels, one on either side, offer him 
crowns, and the two others bear palms. The style of the carving 
and of the arabesques corresponds to the age of Charlemagne. 
The Labours of Hercules are of à much more ancient date, but 
De Rossi does not think them as old as the first century. Mr. 
Nesbitt says : * They are no doubt Byzantine, and probably date 
from the eleventh century." In this date he agrees with P. 
Garrucci. | 

Mr. Nesbitt gives many learned reasons to support his 
hypothesis that the main portion of the chair, če., the acacia 
additions, was originally an imperial throne of Byzantine manu- 
facture. We know that several of the marks of dignity with 
which the Sovereign Pontiffs are surrounded, such as the flabella, 
have an Oriental origin; and there is no difficulty in supposing 
that an imperial throne was sent by the Byzantine Emperor to 
one of the Popes of the ninth century, and that its amalgamation 
with the Chair of S. Peter rendered it a more fitting symbol of the 
authority of the Pope. Cardinal Wiseman adopted the theory 
that this chair had once been the ivory curule-chair of the Senator 
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Pudens. But, though the more precise examination of it that 
has taken place in our day prevents our accepting this hypothesis, 
yet archeological criticism by no means contradicts the tradi- 
tional antiquity of the oak framework of the chair. The mytho- 
logical figures on the ivories need not surprise us. At the time 
when the inner part of acacia was added, and adorned with 
bands of ivory, the ancient ivories which cover the front appear 
to have been put on, and it is not at all uncommon to meet with 
copies of the Gospels, reliquaries, and other valuable works of 
the early medizval period, which are ornamented with ivories 
representing subjects of Pagan mythology. At that time Pagan- 
isin was dead in Europe, and its treasures of art were transferred 
to innocent and often to sacred uses; but when the struggle 
between the infant Church and the dominant power of heathen 
idolatry was still raging, the Christians were extremely cautious 
in their admission of scenes of Pagan mythology, and would not 
have been likely to allow them to remain undefaced on so sacred 
an object as the Chair of S. Peter. On the other hand, all that 
the Cardinal urges as to the introduction of the use of the sella 
gestatoria by the senators, precisely in the reign of Claudius, is 
inost valuable, as showing what was regarded in those days as a 
special honour, and therefore one antecedently probable to have 
been conferred by a convert of senatorial rank upon:the Chief 
Pastor of the Church, to whom, in the words of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, ** the chair was delivered or committed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ." * 


9. Historicat Notices or S. PETER’ s CHAIR. 


In order to prove satisfactorily from historical sources that 
the relic now venerated as the Chair of S. Peter was so regarded 
from the earliest ages of the Roman Church, it will be necessary 
not only to trace a chain of testimonies up to apostolic or quasi- 
apostolic times to the cathedra Petri, but also to produce good 
evidence that the expression cathedra or sedes Petri is to be under- 
stood not merely in a metaphorical and moral, but also in a literal 
and physical sense. For instance, when we read in the pages of 
Bede (H. E. v. 8) that Ceadwalla, king of the West Saxons, con- 
verted by S. Wilfrid, went to Rome to be baptised, and died there 


* * Hie (Clemens) ex precepto Beati Petri suscepit Ecclesiam, et Ponti- 
ficatum gubernandum, sicut ei fuerat a Domino Jesu Christo cathedra 
tradita, vol commissa." (ZLib. Pont. c. iv.) 
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A.D. 689, and that Pope Sergius I. put up in S. Peter’s an epitaph 
which stated : 
« King Ceadwalla, the powerful in war, for love of God left all, that he 


might visit and see Peter and Peter’s chair, and humbly receive from his 
font the cleansing waters,”’ 


we might reasonably think that as ‘‘ Peter” is put metaphori- 
cally for his successor, Pope Sergius, so ‘‘ Peter’s Chair" might 
not improbably be a metaphorical expression for Rome, the seat 
of his jurisdiction; and hence we could not from such passages 
as this conclude that any certain reference was intended to a 
visible material chair, such as that of which we have given a 
description. 

Our first authority, then, shall be one who leaves us in no 
doubt upon this point. Ennodius of Pavia, who flourished at 
the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth centuries, intro- 
duces Rome as rejoicing in having become Christian, and puts 
into her mouth the following words : 


“Ecce nunc ad gestatoriam sellam apostolice confessionis uda mittunt 
limina candidatos: et uberibus gaudio exactore fletibus collata Dei beneficio 
dona geminantur." * 


“ See now the dripping thresholds send forth the white-robed (neophytes) 
to the sella gestatoria of the Apostle's Confession; and amid floods of joyous 
tears the gifts conferred by the kindness of God are doubled,” ùe., in the two 
Sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation. 


In this passage Ennodius brings vividly before us the scene pre- 
sented by the Baptistery of the Vatican, when the newly-baptised, 
with joyful emotion, passed at once from the font to receive con- 
frmation from the Bishop seated in the sella gestatoria, which 
appears to have been then a conspicuous object at S. Peter’s 
shrine, 

This passage is illustrated by some lines from the Codex of 
Verdun, a fragment of the fourth or fifth century : 


“ Istic insontes ccelesti flumine lotas 
Pastoris Summi dextera signat oves. 
Huc undis generate veni quo Sanctus ad unum 
Spiritus ut capias te sua dona vocat." 


“In this place the right hand of the Chief Pastor seals the innocent 
sheep, who have been washed in the heavenly stream. O thou who hast 
been born again in the waters, come to that one place whither the Holy 
Ghost calls thee to receive His gifts." 


* Apol. pro Synodo, apud Sismond. Opp. tom. i. p. 1647. 
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The lines preceding these in the same Codex were written at 
the entrance of the Baptistery : 


* Sumite perpetuam sancto de gurgite vitam 
Cursus bic est fidei, mors ubi sola perit. 
Roborat hic animos divino fonte lavacrum, 
Et dum membra madent, mens solidatur aquis. 
Auxit apostolice geminatum sedis honorem 
Christus et ad colos hunc dedit esse viam: 
Nam cui siderei commisit limina regni 
Hie habet in templis altera claustra poli." 


“From this sacred font draw everlasting life; for this is the stream of 
faith in which death alone is destroyed. Here the washing in the font of 
God gives strength to souls, and while the limbs are moistened, the mind is 
made strong by the waters. Christ has added double honour to the Chair of 
the Apostle, and given bim to be the way to heaven; for he to whom He 
committed the portals of the kingdom above has here in the churches 
another gate of heaven." 


From these lines we gather that the Baptistery of the Vatican 
in which they were inscribed, was ‘‘an honour doubled by Christ 
to Peter, and to the Chair of the Apostle," and that there was in 
that Baptistery a distinct place where the neophytes were sealed 
and enriched with the gifts of the Holy Ghost by the hand of the 
Supreme Pastor. Now, comparing this with the passage of 
Ennodius, we perceive that the sedes apostolica is not mentioned 
only in its moral, but also in its literal and material sense; and 
that in the fifth century at least there was solemnly preserved in 
the Baptistery of the Vatican a sella gestatoria, upon which, or in 
front of which, the Pope used to sit when he conferred the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. 

A remarkable testimony to the same fact is the evident 
allusion to it in the inscription which S. Damasus put up in 
the Baptistery which he had built: 


* ÜNA PETRI SEDES UNUM VERUMQUE LAVACRUM." 


Again, in the inscription on the tomb of the immediate successor 
of Damasus, we read that Pope Siricius— 


* FONTE SACRO MAGNUS MERUIT SEDERE SACERDOS.” * 


Now, the usual place for the Bishop’s throne was in the apse 
of the Basilica, and therefore if it is recorded that Siricius “ was 
counted worthy to sit as High Priest at the Sacred Font,” it is 


* Gruter, Znscr. pp. 1163, 10, and 1171, 16. 
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clear that ‘in the Sacred Font," Ze, in the Baptistery,* was 
placed the Chair to which the Bishop of Rome owed his pre- 
eminent rank as the Sacerdos Magnus ; and, in fact, the magnifi- 
cent Baptistery of S. Damasus is described by Prudentius as 
“the Apostolic Chair.” 

With these authorities to guide us, we read the epitaph of 
Ceadwalla in an entirely new light, and we cannot doubt that 
the ‘“ Chair of Peter," which he is described as leaving home to 
see, was none other than the famous sella gestatoria which the 
Saxon king could not fail to visit when he received the sacra- 
ment of regeneration in ‘‘ Peter’s Font.” 

Our next authority shall be S. Optatus of Milevis, who pub- 
lished the first edition of his work against the Donatists during 
the Pontificate of S. Damasus, and the second during that of S. 
Siricius. The Donatists boasted of having in Rome a bishop of 
their sect. Optatus opposed to them the line of Roman Pontiffs 
from Peter to Damasus and to Siricius, “ all occupiers,’ as he 
pointed out, *of the same Chair": and proceeded— 


* In fact, if Macrobius " (the Donatist bishop) “be asked where he sits in 
Rome, can he say, In the chair of Peter? (in cathedra Petri); which I am not 
aware that he has ever seen with his eyes, and to whose shrine he, as a schis- 
matic, has not approached." + 


The Chair, therefore, on which Damasus and afterwards Siricius 
sat as Pontiffs was in the time of S. Optatus regarded not only 
morally but materially as the Chair of S. Peter, and was seen 
by the eyes of those who approached ad Petri memoriam, i.e., to his 
Basilica on the Vatican. 

Now, it is impossible that this Chair could have been so gene- 
rally regarded in the fourth century as having belonged to the 
Apostle S. Peter and his successors, unless there had been at the 
time an ancient tradition to that effect. Before S. Damasus 
placed it in the Baptistery of the Vatican, it must have been pre- 
served elsewhere, perhaps in the very crypt of S. Peter's tomb, or 
in the Basiliea of Constantine. At any rate, before the Diocletian 
persecution, and in the course of the third century, Catholics 
professed, in the presence of hereties who did not attempt to 

* We cannot but be struck with the coincidence that both chairs should 
be thus connected with Fons Petri—the chair in the Ostrianum in which 
Peter first sat, ad Fontem or ad Nymphas Petri where he baptised; and this 
other chair at the font, in the Baptistery of the Vatican—serving to illus- 


trate, as it does, the symbolical representation so frequently repeated of 
Peter striking the rock with the rod to cause the saving waters to flow forth. 


+ S. Optat. ad Parmen. ii. 4. 
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deny it, the same tradition which S. Optatus opposed to the 
Donatists concerning the Chair in which the successors of S. Peter 
presided over the Church. This comes out with striking clearness 
in the Poem against Marcion usually appended to the works of 
Tertullian, and which from internal evidence clearly belongs to 
the third century. Towards the end of Book III. this ancient 
author enumerates the Bishops of Rome, and commences the list 
with these lines: 


** Hac cathedra Petrus, qua sederat ipse, locatum 
Maxima Roma Linum primum considere jussit." 


“ In this chair, in which Peter himself had sat, he ordained Linus first to 
sit with him (as bishop) established in Great Rome.’’* 


These words certainly suggest the idea of & material chair, 
and this literal sense becomes still more certain when we recall 
the language of S. Optatus and Ennodius. In fact, with the light 
thrown upon the expression cathedra Petri by the passages of these 
authors, it is impossible to avoid observing, that in many of the 
works of the early Fathers in which that expression occurs, its 
force is immensely increased, if we suppose them to have used it 
with a full knowledge that the very Chair of the Apostle was pre- 
served in Rome as the visible witness to, and symbol of, the 
apostolic foundation of her line of Pontiffs. Thus, when S. 
Cyprian wrote of the Roman See being vacant by the martyrdom 
of S. Fabian, “cum locus Fabian’, id est locus Petri et gradus 
cathedra sacerdotalis vacaret," t the force of the expression is 
greatly increased, if we understand him to have had in view the 
venerable Chair ‘‘in which Peter himself had sat," and on which 
his successors, down to S. Fabian, were enthroned. 

The celebrated passage of Tertullian, De Preseript. c. 36, loses 
much of its significance if we regard him as ignorant of the exist- 
ence of this venerable relic. He invites all hereties to test their 
doctrines by the living tradition of the Apostolic Churches : 


** Percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc cathedre aposto- 
lorum suis locis president. ... Si Italice adjaces, habes Romam." 


* Go through the Apostolic Churches, where the very chairs of the Apostles 
still preside in their places....If you are near Italy, you have Rome." 


* Thus Oehler's punctuation renders it, and thus it is given in the 
metrical translation of the Ante-Nicene Library, ** Writings of Tortullian," vol. 
lii. p. 357. The laws of prosody are no guide in determining the case of words 
in compositions of this date. Witness the epitaph of Severus, Rom. Sotterran. 
part i. p. 350. 

+ Epist. 59. 
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The Church of Jerusalem preserved the ipsa cathedra of S. 
James;* Alexandria venerated the ipsa cathedra of S. Mark;t 
and Tertullian's long residence in Home must have familiarised 
him with the ipsa cathedra “in which Peter himself had sat." 

Another passage of the same work of Tertullian states: ‘‘ Ro- 
manorum [ecclesia] Clementem a Petro ordinatum edit." ‘‘'The 
Church of the Romans proclaims Clement to have been ordained 
by Peter." Yet the ancient Catalogues place both Linus and Cletus 
before Clement. At any rate, this passage of Tertullian shows the 
antiquity of the account afterwards inserted in the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, that Linus and Cletus had governed the Roman Church 
while the Apostles were living, and that Clement had been 
ordained by Peter himself as his successor, and had been en- 
throned by him in his own chair. This tradition forms the 
subject of one of the frescoes recently brought to light by Father 
Mullooly in the subterranean Church of San Clemente. It is 
true that a full account of it is found in the apocryphal Clemen- 
tines, but it does not therefore follow that the whole story is 
fabulous, ¢ for these pages abound in examples of valuable his- 
torical truths having been buried under a mass of doubtful and 
sometimes fictitious stories. 

We have now traced up the testimonies to this celebrated 
relic, from the fifth century to the age when men were living who 
had conversed with the contemporaries of the Apostles them- 
selves. All this time it was regarded by Christians in various 
parts of the world as the very pledge and symbol of apostolic 
succession and of true dogmatic teaching. It was the object of 
a festival, celebrated alike by S. Ambrose at Milan and S. Augus- 
tine in Africa; and the relic itself was deposited by S. Damasus 
in the Basilica of the Vatican, where it remained throughout the 
fifth and at the beginning of the sixth centuries; and there is 
every probability that it is directly alluded to in the epitaph of 
Ceadwalla at the close of the seventh century. Pope Adrian I. 
(772-779) made a richly ornamented marble repository for its 
reception. During the Middle Ages the mention of it becomes 
merely incidental, principally in accounts of the enthronisations 
of the Pope, and in liturgical books; so that instead of this Chair 


* Euseb. H. E. vii. 19, 32. + Vales. in ibid. 

t Nay, the fact that the material chair of S. Peter is expressly mentioned 
and that S. Clement is represented as seated in it, in the letter to S. James, 
which is now held by the learned to have been written certainly some time 


in the second century, is a direct testimony to what is here the matter of 
proof. 
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of S. Peter having been an invention of the credulity of the bar- 
barous ages, it barely maintained, during these ages, the venera- 
tion paid to it from apostolic times, and was never adduced, as 
in earlier days, as an important weapon for the confusion of 
heretics. We learn from incidental notices that every year, on 
the 22nd of February, it used to be solemnly carried to the high 
altar of S. Peter’s, and that the Pope was then seated in it. The 
historians of the Vatican relate that it was translated from one 
chapel of the Basilica to another, until Alexander VII., two 
centuries ago, enclosed it in the bronze monument, where it re- 
mained concealed from the eyes of all until the summer of 1867. 
It is impossible, or, to say the least, in the highest degree im- 
probable, that a new chair could have been surreptitiously 
substituted for that mentioned by Ennodius, and placed by 
S. Damasus in the Vatican Baptistery. The sella gestatoria 
exposed for veneration in 1867 corresponds exactly with 
Ennodius’ description, for the rings which render it gestatoria 
are fixed in a portion clearly distinguishable from the more 
modern additions to the chair; wherefore we conclude that, from 
a historical and archæological point of view, we are justified in 
regarding as true the venerable title which a living tradition has 
never failed to give to the Chair of S. Peter. 


3. TuE Two Frasts or S. PEtTER’s CHAIR. 


The establishment of the Roman Church by S. Peter as the 
perpetual seat of his divinely-received primacy was never dis- 
puted until the sixteenth century, when the straits to which the 
clear teaching of Holy Scripture and the Fathers reduced Protes- 
tant controversialists impelled some of the more unscrupulous of 
them boldly to assert that S. Peter was never at Rome at all, 
that he never made it the seat of his apostolic jurisdiction, and 
never watered with his blood the foundations of that long line of 
Pontiffs whose history is the history of Christianity. 

* It was," says the Abbé Gueranger, “in order to nullify, by the authority 
of the Liturgy, this strange pretension of Protestants, that Pope Paul IV., in 
1558, restored the ancient Feast of S. Peter's Chair at Rome, and fixed it on 
the 18th of January. Formany centuries the Church had not solemnised the 
mystery of the Pontificate of the Prince of the Apostles on any distinct feast, 
but had made the single feast of February 22nd serve for both the Chair at 
Antioch and the Chair at Home. From that time forward the 22nd of 
February has been kept for the Chair at Antioch, which was the first occupied 
by the Apostle.” * 


* Liturgical Year, Christmas, vol. ii. p. 331, Jan. 18. Duffy, 1868. 
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And in fact all the Martyrologies, from the eighth century down- 
wards, mark that day as “Cathedra Petri in Antiochia," or “apud 
Antiochiam," or “qua sedit apud. Antiochiam.” De Rossi, however, 
observes that ancient documents, anterior to the eighth century, 
make no allusion to Antioch in connection with the feast of 
February 22nd. Thus the Gregorian Liturgy simply marks that 
day as “Cathedra S. Petri,” * and in one MS. of that book it is ex- 
pressly added iz Roma. In the times of S. Leo the Great this 
day was celebrated in the Vatican Basilica with a large concourse 
of bishops, and was called “dies Apostoli ;" while in the Bucherian 
Calendar, which marks the greater feasts of the Roman Church 
restored after the Diocletian persecution, we find it noted as 
** Natale Petri de cathedra.” The sermon attributed to S. Augustine 
on this festival makes no mention of Antioch, but states: 


** The institution of to-day's solemnity received from our forefathers the 
name of the Chair (cathedra), because Peter, the first of the Apostles, is said 
to have received on this day the chair of the episcopate. Rightly, therefore, 
do the churches venerate the feast of that See (sedis), which the Apostle 
undertook for the salvation of the churches." + 


S. Ambrose, in his sermon for this feast, merely expounds the 
Gospel, without any allusion to the special object of the festival. 
Ptolemæus Silvius, in the fifth century, registers the Feast of 
S. Peter as on the 22nd of February; and the Gothic-Gallican 
Sacramentary assigns to the same day a Mass, the collect of which 
begins : 

'* O God, Who on this day didst give blessed Peter to be after Thyself the 
head of the Church," &c. t 


The same Mass, however, in the later edition of this Sacramentary, 
reformed in the eighth century, was transferred to the 18th o! 
January. § 

We gather from these authorities that an ancient tradition 
existed in the Church that the famous words, “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock,” &c., were addressed by our Lord to His 
chief Apostle in the month of February, and that the 22nd of that 
month was especially dedicated to the celebration of the insti- 


* S. Greg. Mag. Opp. iii. p. 311; ed. Maur. 
t 5. Aug. Serm. 15, De Sanctis. 
t Mabillon, Liturgia Gallicano, p. 266. “ Deus qui hodierna die beatum 


Petrum post te dedisti caput ecclesie, cum te ille vere confessus sit et a te 
digne prelatus sit,” &c. 


§ Ibid. p. 121. 
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tution of the Primacy of S. Peter, and that in Rome this festival 
was made still more marked by the solemn enthronisation of the 
supreme Pontiff in the very chair which the Apostle himself had 
once used. This is confirmed by the words of the Gothic Liturgy, 
which declare: 


* God committed the keys of heaven to a man compacted of the earth 
. and set on high the throne of the supreme See. The episcopal chair of 
blessed Peter, this day exposed [for veneration], is the witness." * 


It is equally clear that there is no mention of Antioch, as con- 
nected with this feast, until the eighth century. Two difficulties, 
however, remain to be cleared up, viz, How did the idea of 
Antioch become connected with the feast of February 22nd? and 
also, How did the Feast of S. Peter's Chair in Rome, on the 18th 
of January, find its way into the Martyrologies of the eighth and 
ninth centuries? 

The latter question appears to be satisfactorily answered by 
the supposition of the chair, which, we have shown, was 
venerated at the Cemetery of Ostrianus. This chair did not, 
indeed, like that in the Vatican, symbolise S. Peter's Primacy, 
but it did symbolise his first coming to Rome [and the inaugura- 
tion of his Roman episcopate], whatever may have determined 
the particular day on which that chair was venerated. The other 
question it is impossible to determine with any certainty, but the 
suggestion of De Rossi commends itself as probable, viz., that the 
copyist of the ancient Roman calendar finding the 18th of 
January marked as “cathedra S. Petri qua primum Rome sedit," and 
not understanding why another Feast of S. Peters Chair at 
Rome should be kept on February 22nd, inserted the words “apud 
Antiochiam” in order to explain the anomaly. The Feast of 
S. Thecla, with the title of discipula Pauli Apostoli, who went to 
Antioch in Pisidia to hear S. Paul, and a certain S. Gallus, a 
martyr of Antioch, being celebrated on the same day, may have 
led to the insertion of the word which has perplexed so many 
antiquaries, and which receives no explanation from any 
records of the Church of Antioch which have come down to us.t 


* Mabillon, 7. c. p. 298. 


+ Mr. Wright has published a valuable Syriac Martyrology of the fourth 
century, froma MS. of the year 412, in which the martyrdom “ in the city of 
Rome of Paul the Apostle, and of Simon Peter, the Prince of the Apostles,” is 
commemorated on the 28th of December. (Journal of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Records, for January, 1869.) S. Gregory of Nyssa and S. Sophronius 
of Jerusalem assign the same date to the festival of the two Apostles. 


CHAPTER V. 


MONUMENTS OF S. PETERS RESIDENCE AND APOSTOLATE 
IN ROME—NOTICE OF HIS WORK AND MEMORIALS OF 
HIS MARTYRDOM THERE—THE PALLIUM. 


THE residence and work of S. Peter in Rome are, in the mind of 
Catholic antiquity, closely bound up with his episcopate. Being 
accessory constituent parts of one and the same tradition, they 
form together a single concrete whole. It is in this sense, and on 
this account especially, we treasure up all that survives concern- 
ing S. Peter in his relation to Rome, as serving to illustrate and 
confirm the prime and central fact of his Roman Episcopate. 
These traces of S. Peter's life in Rome, consisting for the most 
part of isolated details and minute fragmentary circumstances, 
sometimes of merely passing allusion, are, no doubt, comparatively 
few, incomplete, and partial: hence it would be impossible, at this 
date, to construct from them any consecutive history which, as a 
whole, would be more than probable. Still, we should bear in 
mind that these several details regarded singly, and, so to say, 
held in solution, are, of themselves, in the historical and moral 
order, fully trustworthy and reliable, based as they are on sure 
testimony and solid proof. Their force of conviction is, moreover, 
strengthened by their accumulation, as well as by the many 
undesigned coincidences that are found to attend them. 

In the preceding chapters of this Second Part we were looking 
for the footprints of S. Peter in Rome one by one, and we found 
them, though few and far between, still distinctly traceable ; 
indeed, the marks of his former presence are to this day clearly 
visible, and matter of ocular demonstration to everybody in the 
many monumental records that witness to him. We now propose 
to view these discovered vestiges collectively, and to form from 
them something like a continuous route: gathering together the 
principal disjointed details, we shall endeavour to devise there- 
from in some sort a connected series. 

The chief object, then, of this chapter is to indicate summarily 
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and at one view the various places in Rome which tradition and 
archeological research have assigned to S. Peter, as hallowed by 
memories of his residence and apostolic labours. And, as before, 
when appraising the evidential value of positive facts and matters 
of certainty, we implicitly followed the opinion of guides versed 
in antiquarian science; so now, too, in blending together these 
facts and certainties with what is more or less only matter of 
probable conjecture, we shall avail ourselves of the mature and 
solid judgment of learned authors. 

We shall, at the same time, take some notice of the results of 
S. Peter’s work in Rome, and then conclude the chapter by 
treating of one or other matter which, from an archeological 
point of view, bears on our main subject. 

The authors we follow, and from whom we shall largely quote, 
are Northcote and Brownlow, Allies, Paul Allard, and Fouard. 


“ The first sowing of the seed of the Gospel in the metropolis of the 
ancient Pagan world is involved in some obscurity. It is certain, however, 
that it must have been almost simultaneous with the birth of Christianity. 
For we know that among the witnesses of the miracle on the Day of Pente- 
cost were ‘strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes;’ and on the return of the 
strangers to their homes, the wonderful sight they had witnessed would be 
at once communicated to others, and the solemn tidings they had heard 
would be circulated from mouth to mouth among the Jews of the capital. 
These, then, were probably the first preachers of the Gospel in the Eternal 
City. But they had not been ‘sent;’ they were not apostles, and were, 
therefore, incapable of founding a church, 

* For twelve years after the Ascension, in obedience (as we are told) to 
an express command of Christ, the Apostles had preached only to the Jews. 
At the end of this time, the chief Apostle was chosen by Divine Providence 
to admit the Gentile Cornelius into the bosom of the Church, thereby 
teaching that the restriction was now removed, and that henceforward the 
whole Gentile world was opened to the preaching of the Gospel. The im- 
perial city of Rome, the capital of the known world, the very heart and 
centre of heathendom, was manifestly the chief field for such a work. 
The name of Cornelius, ‘a centurion of the Italian band, pointed Rome- 
wards; and circumstances soon occurred which obliged S. Peter to fly from 
Judæa, and so led him to bend his steps in that direction. He had been 
seized by Herod Agrippa, and was in imminent danger of death, when he 
was miraculously delivered out of prison; whereupon the inspired writer 
says, ‘he departed and went into another place;’ and ancient writers tell 
us that this ‘other place’ was the city of Rome." * 

“Tt is remarkable that the ‘Italian band,’ in consequence of Herod's 
accession, was ordered back to Rome just at this time, so that there were 
special facilities for the Apostle to have accompanied Cornelius to the 
capital. That the kingdom in which Herod ruled would henceforth, so 


* Euseb. ii. 14; Oros. vii. 6; S. Leo, Serm. 82, 4. 
1 
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long as Herod was its ruler, be unsafe for him is plain; and probably S. 
Luke was unwilling to disclose the name of the place whither he went, 
because S. Paul was, at this very time when the Evangelist wrote, a prisoner 
in Rome, and would presently be called to justify his conduct before Nero, 
so that it was not desirable to record anything about the foundation of a 
Christian Church in that city." * 

“It appears," writes Allies, ‘that Peter came to Rome to do exactly 
that which the Roman law most expressly forbade, since it looked with the 
utmost jealousy upon any college or fellowship of men bound together by 
rules of its own, and not recognised by the Senate. This suggests a sufficient 
reason why the Evangelist, writing while Peter was still alive, what would 
fall into the hands of foes as well as friends, passed over in silence both the 
sphere of his action and all that he accomplished in it. Again, the narrative 
of S. Luke ends with the appearance of S. Paul at Rome to justify his con- 
duct before the Emperor Nero, which would supply a further adequate reason 
for passing over all mention of the founding a Church at Rome. But itis a 
fact that S. Luke is silent about S. Peter's acts for a period of several years 
after his delivery from prison, and this period exactly corresponds with the 
historical statement of the Roman Church’s foundation. It is only after S. 
Peter had been driven out of Rome by the edict of the Emperor Claudius 
(A.D. 47) banishing the Jews who had raised tumults concerning Christ, 
that S. Luke makes him reappear at the Council of Jerusalem. The mention 
of this tumult, and of the Emperor’s decree arising out of it by his heathen 
biographer, gives us another assurance that at this time the Christian faith 
had been planted in Rome. His words: J«deos impulsore Christo assidue 
tumultuantes Roma expulit (Suet. Claudius, 25.), point evidently to the stir 
created among the Jewish residents at Rome by that event, which broke 
them up into antagonistic parties, some accepting some rejecting the 
Messiah declared to them. Hence would follow naturally the expulsion of 
foreign Jews from Rome, who would be represented as the cause of the 
tumult.” + 


It seems obvious to suppose that S. Peter on his arrival at 
Rome first took up his abode in the Transtiberine region, where 
dwelt a very large population of Jews,t and that there he began 


* Roma Sotterranea, part i. bk. ii. ch. iii. + Form. of Christ. part iii. p. 18. 

t“ The Jews had a particular quarter in the Transtiberine region of the 
city of Rome, where they had lived in part since 63 B.c., when Pompey 
brought thousands of them there as prisoners of war, and gave them their 
freedom. It was they who afterwards established the Synagogue of the Liber- 
tines at Jerusalem. At the death of the first Herod eight thousand of their 
fellow-countrymen living in Rome had joined the deputies sent from 
Jerusalem. Since then the number had increased, and many proselytes of 
the gate were added toit. In 49 A.D. they were banished from Rome, because, 
in the words of the Roman historian, ‘ they excited an incessant disturbance 
instigated by one Chrestus.’ (Suet. Claud. 25.) That quarrels about the 
Messiahship of Christ and the disturbance caused by the formation of a 
Christian community are here meant, is so obvious an explanation that it is 
sure to be always recurred to. At the death of Claudius soon afterwards, 
the exiles returned. When S. Paul wrote to the Romans, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who had been expelled by the Edict, were again there. But when he 
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his apostolic ministry by preaching Christ to his own fellow- 
countrymen in their synagogues. This we know was the invari- 
able practice of S. Paul, and with still greater reason should we 
expect it to be that of S. Peter, who was especially the Apostle 
of the Circumcision. Here, too, it is probable were some Christians 
whom he had before known from among those ** Strangers of Rome, 
Jews and Proselytes," converted at Jerusalem by his preaching on 
the day of Pentecost. Of these might be Andronicus and Junias 
whom $. Paul salutes in his Epistle,* and mentioned as ‘‘ of note 
among the Apostles," and as having been converts to Christianity 
before himself. But this is only matter of conjecture, more or 
less probable: since, so far as we are aware, no positive traces 
are found in tradition of S. Peter's residence or work in Trans- 
tevere. In any case, it would seem he did not remain there 
long, for tradition gives evidence of his early residence and work 
in other parts of Rome to the north of the Tiber. Perhaps—and 
indeed very probably—the turbulence of his compatriots was the 
reason for his dwelling at a distance from their quarters. 


“ The doctrine of the Gospel," observes M. Paul Allard, ** brought into 
the midst of the Roman Jews from Jerusalem by devout pilgrims to the 
Temple, or by some of the traders and hawkers who were continually journey- 
ing to and fro between Rome and Syria, had probably not passed as yet beyond 
the sphere of individual propagandism : some souls had been won over without 
the Jewish population being stirred to its depths. The preaching of Peter, how- 
ever, would be just that leaven which would cause the mass to ferment. The 
presence of an Apostle, and intimate friend of Jesus Christ, the visible Head 
of His Church, and the continuer of His work, one till recently obscure and 
unknown, but now famous, at whose voice thousands had been converted in 
Judxa—this was calculated to excite all their passions, and soon the Jewish 
quarters, that is to say, a great portion of the Roman suburbs, became full of 
trouble and tumult. We learn from S. Justin, that soon after the death of 
Christ there came men, sent from Jerusalem, to stir up all the Jews against 


came to Rome, about the year 62, in consequence of his appeal to Cæsar, the 
chief men among the Roman Jews expressed themselves with evident reserve 
about the Christian community: ‘ We wish to hear what thou thinkest, for 
this sect is known to us to be everywhere spoken against.’ (Acts, xxviii. 22.) 
They had evidently been frightened, and made cautious by the previous events 
and their sufferings under Claudius, and were unwilling to give any weapons 
against themselves to the man who was soon to be heard before the Emperor 
or his delegates, protected by his Roman citizenship. S. Paul himself seems 
to have seen through their mistrust, for he assures them that, in appealing to 
the Emperor, he has no intention of accusing his own people. (Acis, xxviii. 
17-19.) S. Peter's journey to Rome must, then, have preceded Claudius' decree 
of banishment. . . . That S. Luke omits S. Peter's journey to Rome will 
surprise no one who remembers his omissions in the history of S. Paul." 
(Dóllinger's First Age of the Church, vol. i. pp. 160, 161.) 
* Rom. xvi. 7. 
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those who professed the new doctrine; and we may, therefore, well suppose 
that the journey of S. Peter did not long pass without notice, but that 
messengers followed his steps to put the Jews in Rome on their guard against 
his coming. Hence, the Apostle, if he thought at first of permanently taking 
up his quarters on the other side of the Tiber, had soon to seek an asylum 
elsewhere."* 


Tradition assigns to what seems an early period of 8. Peter's 
Roman sojourn the hospitality he received on the Aventine in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla, where, it is said, the Apostle 
was wont to celebrate the Sacred Mysteries, to preach and baptise. 
S. Paul saluting Aquila and Priscilla in his Epistle to the Romanst 
speaks of “the Church which is in their house.” We know too 
that when they were driven out from Rome by the edict of 
Claudius they gave the same hospitality to himself at Ephesus 
and Corinth as they showed to S. Peter in Rome—and that at 
Ephesus they again opened their house for the assembly of the 
faithful. The present Church of S. Prisca, originally called the 
Church of the Pastor, afterwards that of S. Aquila, or of SS. 
Aquila and Priscilla, marks the spot on the Aventine thus con- 
secrated by ancient tradition to the memory of S. Peter. In 
the fifteenth century there was still seen over the door of this 
sanctuary the following inscription : 

** Hee domus est Aquilæ, seu Prisca, virginis alme ; 
Quos.... Paule, tuo ore vehis Domino, 


Hic, Petre, divini tribuebas fercula verbi 
Seepius hocce loco sacrificans Domino." 


“This is the house of Aquila, or of Prisca, beneficent virgin, whom by thy 
word, O Paul, thou dost bring to the Lord. Here, Peter, didst thou distribute 
the food of the Divine Word, often in this place offering up sacrifice to the 
Lord." 

The ancient apocryphal letters of Pastor and Timothy record 
that Pudens had a relation named Priscilla, who gave her name 
to the Cemetery on the Via Salaria, constructed, it is said, on the 
property of Pudens. Here were discovered the bodies of Pudens 
and his two daughters, Pudentiana and Praxedes. This same 
catacomb contained also sepulchres bearing the names of Aquila 
and Prisea. These De Rossi identifies as the two Saints whose 
dwelling is venerated on the Aventine: and the great antiquity 
of the catacomb of Priscilla renders this very probable. But how, 
we may ask, did these persons of Jewish extraction and humble 
circumstances come to be buried in this cemetery of Roman 


* Les Persécutions des deux premiers siècles. + Rom. xvi. 8-5. 
t Aes, xviii.3. 1 Cor. xvi. 19: 
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nobles? For Aquila and Priscilla belonged to the industrial 
class: their occupation was tent-making, and it is probable that 
they had on the Aventine a workshop for their manufacture, as 
they had at Corinth. It seems probable, says De Rossi, that 
they were freedmen of Pudens. Slaves were often used to take 
the name of their masters who had given them freedom: and so 
the Jewess Prisca adopted that of the matron Priscilla, and 
obtained a place for herself and her family in the Christian 
burying-place of her noble patrons.* 

We do not know whether Aquila and Priscilla were among the 
early converts of S. Peter at Rome, or whether they were 
already Christians before his arrival: but it is not unlikely that 
through them he was introduced to the noble family of Pudens, 
who according to tradition was together with his household 
baptised by the Apostle. Pudens was of senatorial rank: his 
house was situated on the Viminal, in the aristocratic quarter of 
the ‘‘ Vicus Patricius." Here S. Peter is said to have dwelt as 
the guest of Pudens, and to have exercised his sacred ministry. 
The ancient Church of S. Pudentiana (daughter of Pudens) stands 
on the site of this sanctuary of the Prince of the Apostles.¢ It 


* De Rossi (Pulletino, 1880, p. 5) says of the Cemetery of Priscilla: 
* Here probably rested Priscilla, the foundress of the cemetery, mother of 
Pudens, contemporary of the Apostles. Here the topographists, the letters 
extant under the namesof Pastor and Timothy, the compilers of the historical 
martyrologies place the sepulchres of Pudens, of his daughters Pudentiana 
and Praxedes, of Symetrius the priest, with other martyrs whose burial, they 
say, was looked after by these holy sisters in the time of Antoninus Pius. 
Here is a Prisca, whom some indications make me suspect to be connected 
with the couple Aquila and Prisca, or Priscilla, named by S. Paul in his 
Epistles and by S. Luke in the Acts," &c. . .. 

+ De Rossi (Bulletino, 1867, p. 43) gives an account of the Oratory in the 
house of Pudens, and (p. 44) a picture copied from Ciacconio of a Mosaic of 
the fourth century which was there in his time representing S. Peter in a 
chair surrounded by the lambs of Christ. It is most probable that in this 
Oratory was that chair of S. Peter which is now venerated in the Vatican. 
De Rossi (p. 87) declines to “ examine the conjectures of some moderns who 
would attribute the chair now venerated in the Vatican to the domestic 
furniture of Pudens." We think, as the more probable conjecture, that S. 
Peter was the guest of Pudens subsequently to his abode near Ostrianum, 
and particularly when he came the second time to Rome in Nero's reign. 
The tradition of the second chair, and the salutation of Pudens mentioned by 
S. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21) would seem to bear out this view. What has been 
considered a serious objection against the ancient tradition that SS. Praxedes 
and Pudentiana were daughters of the Pudens in apostolic times is that, 
according to ancient documents, these two Saints were still living in the days 
of S. Pius I. Hence the Bollandists suppose a Pudens senior and a Pudens 
junior, and that this latter lived in the second century and was the father of 
the two sisters. To this De Rossi replies, that as S. Pius was Pope from about 
140-150, the two Saints might still be living at an advanced age under his 
Pontificate: that S. Paul in his Epistle (written about 67), in speaking of 
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is impossible now to say precisely in which of the several places 
in Rome, traditionally hallowed by memories of S. Peter, the 
Apostle first or successively made his abode. M. Paul Allard 
seems to be of opinion that the Apostle at once on his arrival 
went to settle in the environs of the Via Nomentana, and there 
first exercised his ministry some two miles distant from the city, 
on the very spot where, as De Rossi has shown, Romulus reviewed 
his army for the last time and then mysteriously disappeared. 
Here there was in the first century a burial-ground (predium 
funerarium), which some ancient documents call the Cemetery of 
Ostrianus, and others “the Great Cemetery " (cemeterium majus). 
An abundant spring, or more probably a marshy sheet of water 
from which the place was called ad Nymphas, and soon by a 
singular combination ad Nymphas Petri, and Fons Petri, served 
for the baptism of the neophytes brought forth to Christ by the 
preaching of the Apostle. Here too he gave his instructions; and 
here modern archeologists have discovered his subterranean 
Oratory, and the site of “that chair where Peter first sat.” 

Why 8. Peter should settle in the environs of the Via Nomen- 
tana outside the city to the north, is explained by his desire to 
be at a distance from the turbulence of the Jews in Trastevere ; 
whereas around the Ostrianum public tranquillity was guaranteed 
by the Pretorian camp recently constructed in its vicinity. There 
were probably, moreover, some Christians of position and influ- 
ence residing in that quarter, since already they possessed there 
& place of sepulture. 

Dut besides all this, the relations that had existed between S. 
Peter and the centurion Cornelius—and especially if they came 
to Rome together—would make it probable that the Apostle's 
first abode at Rome should be near this military camp. It is not 
unlikely that Cornelius and some of those * kinsmen, special 
friends,"* and fellow-soldiers converted with him by S. Peter 


Pudens and Claudia (2 Tim. iv. 21), makes no mention of the daughters, who 
might then be infants or not yet born. The Bollandists, moreover, adopted a 
text according to which S. Pudentiana died under S. Pius I. at the age of 
sixteen. De Rossi replies that ‘the best MSS. say that the Saint had been 
in retirement or shut up in her house for sixteen years." He compares with 
the age of these Saints the long life of S. Polycarp, extending to a.p. 155, 
and says that “the monuments of the fourth century relating to the holy 
virgins Pudentiana and Praxedes contradict that youthfulness of age, and 
give them grey hairs" (p.50). And thus they are represented in the Mosaic 
in the Apse of the S. Pudenziana Basilica (see p. 59). This mosaic was put 
up between 390 and 398. The objection consequently falls, and there is no 
reason for questioning the ancient tradition. 


A Adis, x 24; 
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would be quartered there. There is evidence that a great work 
was being done from the first days of Christianity amongst the 
Roman soldiers. Nereus and Achilleus, officers of rank, were 
amongst S. Peter's converts. It seems that S. Paul later on had 
his abode near or within the precincts of this same Pretorian 
camp, and found there a fruitful field for his apostolic labour. 
We may gather as much from what he says in his Epistle to the 
Philippians (i. 13). 

It might be that through Cornelius S. Peter first made the 
acquaintance of Pudens. We have given evidence in a preceding 
chapter of the relationship between the family of Pudens and 
the gens Cornelia. If, as has been conjectured, the full name of 
5. Peter's convert was Cornelius Pudens, the account of the 
Apostle's being the guest of Pudens on the Viminal, whose house 
was near the head of a street (vicus Corneliorum) named after the 
Cornelii, and also of his being the guest of Aquila and Priscilla on 
the Aventine, is adequately explained. 

It is said that here, near the Via Nomentana, S. Peter 
preached the Gospel for several years, baptising in the water ** of 
the fountain of Peter," for so the old Nympheum of Ostrianus was 
called in the succeeding centuries. 


** In the year 53, at the end of eleven years from the first preaching of 
S. Peter," writes Mr. Allies, **we have & very striking testimony to the 
work which he had done in the capital of the Roman Empire, and the chief 
seat of idol worship. S. Paul, writing to the Roman Christians at that 
time, renders thanks to God for their ‘faith being spoken of throughout the 
whole world,’ and that ‘their obedience had reached all men,’ terms which 
carry with them the meaning of & completely constituted and very flourish- 
ing Church. He calls them, besides, ‘full of goodness and all knowledge, 
and able to admonish others, and ‘desires much to see them, that he 
might impart some gratuitous spiritual gift, to confirm them,’ that is, to con- 
sole himself and them with their mutual faith,’* language, again, which 
implies the complete formation of a Church. But he, moreover, alleges a 
very remarkable reason why he had not hitherto visited them, He states 
that it had been his object, while labouring at the publication of the gospel- 
kingdom from Jerusalem all round in a circle to Illyricum, and there plant- 
ing churches, not to build on another man’s foundation.+ Here he uses 


* Rom. i. 8, xvi, 19, xv. 14, i. 11. 


+ xv. 20. iva pù) én’ addorpiov Oepediov olkodopa. “In the second year 
of the Emperor Claudius, Peter laid the foundation and organised the con- 
struction of the Roman Church. The double term used of this event by 
ancient writers is one of great significance and pregnant meaning. Asa house 
is not a chance collection of stones and mortar, but is constructed on a 
definite plan for a preconceived use, so when they say that Peter founded and 
constructed the Roman Church, QeueAiócavres ovv xal oixodopnoavres oi 
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exactly the two words applied by ancient writers to Peter’s work at Rome, 
that is, founding and building; and he adds, ‘for this reason I have been 
many times prevented coming to see you,’ that is, because you were already 
founded and built by another. But when S. Paul uses such language, it is 
evident that this other must be at least of equal rank with himself. Nor 
did he, indeed, avoid simple preaching where other Apostles preached, for this 
he had done in Judea, but he avoided founding a Church on another's 
foundation; and he goes on to say that he will take the opportunity of his 
going into Spain to visit them, words again implying that they did not need 
his work as an Apostle to found their Church, because it had already been 
done by another. And, in fact, five years later his own appeal to Cesar led 
him as it were incidentally to Rome, where he was destined to do a great 
work, to be associated in labour and in martyrdom with Peter, and so, not- 
withstanding his own words, to have his authority from age to age appealed 
to, as deposited in the superior principate of the Roman Church. If, how- 
ever, we put these several expressions of his letters together, they intimate 
not only that the Roman Church had been already founded and built, that 
is, organised, but that it had attained so great a distinction that its faith 
and obedience were spoken of among Christians all over the world." * 


M. Paul Allard writes :— 


“That the seed of the word sown by S. Peter bore much fruit, we 
may gather from the great number of faithful at Home, whose names 
were known to S. Paul, and are mentioned by him at the end of his 
Epistle to the Romans.  Amongst the women are Mary, Junia, Try- 
phena, Tryphosa, Persis, Julia, Olympias.  Amongst the men, Epenetus, 
Andronicus, Ampliatus, Urbanus, Stachys, Apelles, Herodion, Rufus, 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, Philologus, Nereus; the 
anonymous groups ‘them that are of Aristobulus’s household,’ ‘them that 
are of Narcissus’s household,’ and others whom the Apostle designates with- 
out naming them. This nomenclature leads us to infer the humble con- 
dition of these first Roman Christians. Many bear servile cognomina. 
Those of ‘the households of Aristobulus and of Narcissus’ were probably 
slaves or freedmen of some great families. The master or patron of the 
first, Aristobulus, may have been a rich Jew on terms of intimacy with the 
imperial court, conversant with the government and manners of Rome, per- 
haps that descendant of Herod whom Nero made king of Lesser Armenia, + 
The others may have belonged to the household of that Narcissus who was 
enfranchised by Nero and put to death by Galba. One of the Christians 
named by S. Paul should to all appearance be identified with the slave of 
that name whose magnificent tomb has recently been discovered in one of 
the most ancient catacombs. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that the Gospel had not penetrated at this epoch the higher state of Roman 
society. We have already narrated the interesting episode recorded by 


paxdptot amoordAot Tiv ékkAgoiav—S. Irenæus, iii. 39—they mean that he 
instituted & society with the principle of life in itself, exerting definite action 
on i Ri and possessing a definite government.” (Formation, dc., ib. 
p. 16. 

* Ib. pp. 19-21. + Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 5. 
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Tacitus of the conversion of Pomponia Grecina (A.D. 58), the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, one of the first personages of the empire....It has been conjec- 
tured, and not without reason, that Pomponia was the great lady known only 
by her agnomen, probably symbolical and baptismal, Lucina, who opened in a 
predium on the Via Appia one of the most ancient Christian catacombs, 
near, perhaps underneath, land that belonged to the Pomponii Bassi. In 
this truly aristocratic cemetery are found epitaphs of the Cecilii, Ceciliani, 
Attici, and Annii, noble families related to one another, and also to that of 
the Pomponii. Hence we see that at the commencement of Nero’s reign 
the Church in Rome was composed of very different elements. There were 
rich and poor, slaves and nobles; Christians of Jewish origin, spirit, and 
manners, and also of Greek or Roman birth and education. S. Paul, in his 
Epistle, seems to have in view both the Jewish and Hellenic element, which 
could not fail to coexist in the bosom of a Church such as that of Rome; 
like two parallel currents flowing down the bed of a single stream without 
mutual opposition and yet without intermingling their waters. 

“ The Apostle frequently in this Epistle addresses the Gentile faithful, 
and dilates in the first chapter on the horrible corruption of Pagan morality, 
whilst the long doctrinal exposition which follows seems to be more spe- 
cially directed to the Jewish Christians. Moreover, several of his practical 
counsels in the later chapters appear to be particularly addressed to them, 
those, namely, that regard submission to established authority, and the 
duty of paying taxes and customs.” * 


On the same subject Mr. Allies says: 


* Six years later, in the year 64, we have the unimpeachable witness of 
Tacitus to the greatness of the work accomplished by S. Peter and S. Paul 
in the twenty-two years which had elapsed since the first coming of the former 
to Rome. When the persecution of Nero broke out, he records that a ‘ vast 
multitude’ gave the testimony of martyrdom to their belief. We may thus 
compute what had been the growth of a community which, so few years after 
its first origin, was strong enough to render such a proof of its faith. We may 
note at the same time how, in the centre of heathenism, under the eyes of 
Nero, amid a society eaten out with the most profligate corruption, a work had 
been accomplished unheard of upon the earth before. It was not merely among 
Jews, prepared by the knowledge of the one true God, and by the expectation 
of a Messiah, but out of the Gentiles in their worst stage of moral decline, 
that & spiritual community had been founded, which could pass through such 
a shock, and, far from losing, transmit its life onwards with a yet more vigorous 
growth. Such a result supposes a vast work of previous charity, the work of 
converting soul by soul, of instructing, catechising, baptising, holding assem- 
blies for preaching and for worship within the precincts of private houses, 
which alone were in a measure safe under the protection of domestic liberty. 
In this manner the whole sacramental life had to be transfused by the daily 
operation of its powers with a mass of converts, partly Jewish, partly heathen, 
and with regard to all these latter, it was requisite to implant the new prin- 
ciple of obedience to foreign teachers without public warrant, and to make 
the new principle of faith in the unseen the spring of every action. 


* Allard, Persécutions des deux premiers siécles. + Annal. 15, 44. 
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* We see, then, that the Church, which, in its eleventh year, was already 
renowned among all Christians for such a faith and such an obedience, was, 
after another eleven years, and before the episcopate of its founder had ter- 
minated, the first to incur persecution from the emperor, in which its wit- 
nesses, enduring every extreme of mockery and cruelty, amounted to a vast 
multitude, as attested by one who denounced their belief as a pernicious 
superstition, and declared their crimes to merit the severest punishment.” * 


We cannot forego presenting to our readers another very 
striking passage from the same writer, which enables us to 
appreciate the nature of S. Peters work during his Roman 
Episcopate : 


** The conversion of the centurion Cornelius, the first fruit of the Gentiles, 
was accompanied by & visible descent of the Holy Ghost, which recalled to 
mind, in its chief circumstances, the day of Pentecost itself; for indeed it 
betokened no less an event than the actual extension of the kingdom of God 
from Jewish converts to the whole world of the Gentiles. It had been pre- 
luded by a vision in which Peter, praying at noon-day on the top of the 
house of Simon at Joppa, had seen ‘the heavens open and a vessel like a 
great sheet descending upon him, bound at its four corners and let down 
upon the earth, in which were all four-footed creatures of the earth, wild 
beasts, reptiles, and birds, and a voice was heard saying, Arise, Peter, kill 
and eat.’ Such was the Divine instruction of what was presently to be. 
There followed immediately upon this vision the conversion of Cornelius, 
his kinsmen, and particular friends. But the Apostles at Jerusalem recog- 
nised in this act the opening up of the whole Gentile world to their preaching. 
Peter’s imprisonment by Herod, and miraculous delivery by the Angel, 
happened shortly afterwards, upon which he forthwith ‘departed into 
another place. And in this other place it was that the vision, in all its 
exactness, was accomplished. In Rome, the seat of power, the capital of 
all the subject provinces, whither congregated all that was rich, ambitious, 
distinguished, but likewise the central slave-market of the world, the sink 
of the nations, whither drained all that was vile and suffering—in Rome 
Peter was to find the four-footed creatures of the earth, its wild beasts, 
reptiles, and birds, whom he should spiritually kill and eat, that is, amal- 
gamate into one community. What image could more clearly represent the 
variety of Peter's Gentile converts, here and there a senator, such as Cornelius 
Pudens, here and there a high-born lady, such as Pomponia Grecina, but 
many freedmen and slaves from the household of Narcissus, from the imperial 
palace itself, from hundreds of other houses, whose domestics were like a 
nation, women of all ranks, the unlearned and the poor. Add to these the 
foreigners of all nations and all religions, of all climates and of every tempera- 
ment from the extreme of Eastern superstition to that of Western barbarism, 
who were to be found at Rome, and from whom the preaching of the Apostle 
would select the recipients of Divine grace. The population of Rome at 
this time represented all the diversities of human nature, and all the various 
trials which the vitality of the Gospel-seed was to experience in future 


* Annal. pp. 22-24. 
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times, and distant regions were collected here, so that its Church would be 
an epitome of the Church in the whole world. There were they who had 
been all in their natural condition, ‘common and unclean,’ sunk in the 
impurities of heathenism, though diverse in their qualities, but whom the 
mouth of Peter was to cleanse by the Word and the power following on 
that Word, and then to offer up in mystical sacrifice to God; and the Holy 
Ghost came down visibly to signify and commence a work which had had 
no parallel since the beginning of the world.” * 


For the further development of this subject, and for the 
influence which the work of S. Peter's episcopate had on the 
Jewish element in Rome, we must refer our readers to the gifted 
author's own pages. 

Let us now resume our notice of the memorials of S. Peter's 
life and episcopate in Rome. 

Besides the churches of S. Prisca on the Aventine, of S. 
Pudentiana on the Viminal, and the Cemetery of Ostrianus, which 
testify to his apostolic labours, there is also his celebrated Chair 
in the Vatican, of which we have already given the full history 
and description; when we, at the same time, treated of the two 
Feasts in commemoration of his double Chair at Rome. 

There remains then to speak of the churches in Rome that 
are specially dedicated in honour of the Prince of the Apostles, 
and after that of his Palhum. 

These churches are few in number, and of very ancient founda- 
tion; all of them, save one, bear testimony in various ways to 
the martyrdom of S. Peter, in Rome, as handed down by universal 
tradition. They are: the Vatican Basilica of 8. Peter where rests 
his sacred body; 8S. Peter in Carcere in the Mamertine Prison, 
where, with S. Paul, he was confined before being led to death ; 
S. Peter in Montorio, which stands on the site of the ancient 
fortress of the Janiculum, where S. Peter is said to have been 
crucified; and S. Peter in Vinculis on the Esquiline, where are 
venerated the two chains with which S. Peter was bound when 
in prison at Jerusalem, on his apprehension there by order of 
Herod Agrippa. This church of S. Peter's, though it does not 
bear upon any circumstance of his presence in Rome, has a very 
fitting significance as commemorating by these chains the event 
of his imprisonment and miraculous delivery, which, from the 
earliest days of the Church was, as we have seen, ever associated 
in Catholic tradition and Christian symbolism with his first coming 
to Rome, his episcopate, and his primacy. 


* Annal. pp. 25 seq. 
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The following words of Dom Gueranger may here be aptly 
cited : 


*« We know,” he says,* “that the churches erected in the capital of the 
Christian world in honour of the Martyrs of Rome, when they did not contain 
their relics, or, at any rate, were not built at the entrance of the Cemeteries 
where they were buried, served to mark the very places they had sanctified by 
their residence, or by their sufferings. This custom was observed not only in 
the Church of Rome. We find it laid down as a point of discipline in the 
Church of Africa, by the fourteenth Canon of the Fourth Council of Carthage 
in 398,+ and this Canon has its place in the Corpus Juris.t Later on, this dis- 
cipline was mitigated, but, nevertheless, it prevailed in Rome for many 
centuries, Itis for this reason that the churches in honour of S. Peter are 
so few there, although the holy Apostle is the Patron of the city. Four 
churches only are dedicated to him, and all the four are so many monuments 
of his history. The Vatican Basilica, which contains his body; the Eudoxian 
Basilica or S. Peter in Vincoli, because there are preserved his chains; the 
Mamertine Prison, or S. Peter in Carcere, erected over the dungeon in which 
he was imprisoned with S. Paul; and lastly, S. Peter im Montorio, on the site 
where he was said to have been crucified: whilst this last is not of the highest 
antiquity.” 


Tur PALLIUM. 


Amongst the ancient momuments which bear witness to the 
Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and of his succession in the Roman 
Pontiffs, we may reckon the Roman Pallium. It is a band of 
white wool worn on the shoulders, with two strings of the same 
material, and with four purple crosses worked on it.§ It is worn 
by the Pope in token of the plenary jurisdiction he possesses as 
Supreme Pontiff by virtue of his succession to the Primacy of 8. 
Peter, and to the See of Rome, of which he was the first Bishop. 

It is sent by the Pope to Patriarchs, Primates, and Archbishops, 
in token of his own universal jurisdiction, and is a symbol of a 
special share in his authority, and of the fulness of their episcopal 
jurisdiction, which, with its grant, they receive. 


* Histoire de S. Cécile, ch. xiv. 


+ Et omnino nulla memoria Martyrum probabiliter acceptetur, nisi aut ibi 
corpus, aut alique certz reliquie sint, aut ubi origo alicujus habitationis, vel 
rm vel passionis, fidelissima origine traditur. (Labbe, Concilia, t. ii. 
p , 

ti De Consecratione Distinct. i. Can. xxvi. Placuit ut altaria. 

§ Formerly the Good Shepherd seems to have been represented upon the 
pallium; and S. Isidore, of Pelusium (L. i. Ep. 136, ad Herm.), speaks of it as an 
ornament worn on the shoulders of bishops, made, not of linen, but of wool, 
to denote the wandering sheep whom the Lord went in quest of and brought 
home on His shoulders. The bishop wears it, he says, to show to all the 
people by this very dress that he fulfils the office of Christ the Good Shepherd. 
Baronius (ad Ann. 216), and, many authors of weight, adopt this explanation. 
(See Martigny's Étude Archéologique sur V Agneau et le Bon Pasteur, p. 63.) 
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The origin of the pallium is most probably to be sought in the 
ancient and widespread custom of disciples adopting the dress as 
well as the principles of their masters; whilst the handing on 
to another of the master’s own mantle significantly served to 
designate his legitimate successor. 

This custom obtained in the schools of famous heathen philo- 
sophers ; and we find the same principle in use amongst the 
prophets of the Old Testament, where we read that the mantle 
(pallium) of Elias fell upon Eliseus in token that Eliseus was the 
successor of Elias in the prophetic office, and inherited the fulness 
of his master's spirit and power.* 

It was the same amongst the early Christian ascetics. Thus 
S. Antony received from S. Athanasius the mantle of that great 
Doctor, and after he had buried the hermit Paul in it, at the 
dying Saint's request, he took the hermit's mantle in exchange, 
and was ever afterwards wont to wear it at the more solemn 
festivals. 

In ancient times the ecclesiastical pallium was not exclusively 
confined to Rome. All the Patriarchal Churches, and some of 
the other greater Sees, seem to have had their own pallium : and 
the Patriarchs gave a sort of pallium, wuopópiov, to their Metro- 
politans. 

Thus it is recorded that when S. Ignatius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was habited in the episcopal vestments, 


** They reverently put on him the venerable cloak of S. James, the brother 
of our Lord, which had lately been brought from Jerusalem, and which Ig- 
natius received with the same respect and veneration as though he had 
recognised in it its former apostolic owner." 


But more important examples are recorded which clearly involve 
the prineiple of succession to office by him to whom the pallium 
was transferred. "Thus we read that Metrophanes, who occupied 
ihe See of Byzantium in the time of Constantine, took off his 
pallium, and laid it on the altar, charging that it should be pre- 
served and delivered to his successor. And still more distinctly, 
Liberatus the Deacon, in his history of the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian heresies, testifies to it as an essential part of the ceremony 
of consecrating and enthroning the Patriarchs of Alexandria. 

* It is the custom at Alexandria," he says, “for him who succeeds to the 


deceased bishop to keep a vigil by the corpse of the deceased, to lay the dead 
man’s hand upon his own head, and then, having buried him with his own 


* 4 Kings, n. 9, 15, 14. 
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hands, to take the palliwm, or mantle of S. Mark, and to place it on his own 
neck, after which he is held legitimately to occupy his place.” 


Thus the pallium, or mantle of S. Mark, was religiously handed 
on from one of his successors to another in the See of Alexandria, 
and its possession was accounted an important token of the legi- 
timate possession of that dignity and office. 

We may hence, then, infer that the origin of the Roman 
Pallium was precisely the same, that it was in fact the cloak of 
S. Peter. The oldest writers agree in referring the first use of 
the pallium at Rome to Linus, the immediate successor of 8. 
Peter, and speak of it as implying legitimate succession to Peter's 
Primacy and Roman See. What confirms this conclusion is that 
it has always been described, and is still described, as pallium de 
corpore Sancti Petri. It is always blessed on the Feast of his 
Martyrdom—the very day, that is, on which its first transfer was 
made, if not materially, yet morally—and at the lower altar of 
“the Confession,” i.e., at the Apostle's tomb. It used to remain 
there for one night, and then to be preserved in a small chest 
over the Apostle’s chair; but since that relic was enclosed in 
bronze and elevated to its present position, the palliwm remains 
at the tomb. It is always assumed by each successive Pontiff 
at the altar above that tomb, and used to be delivered to arch- 
bishops on their promotions, only at the same place.* When it 
was conferred upon anyone, it was always given as to a person 
holding the place of the Pope for the time being, acting as his 
deputy and representative within certain limits. Rupertus,+ an 
author of the twelfth century, says that S. Peter not only wore 
the pallium himself, but gave it to Maternus, the first Bishop of 
Treves. This assertion of so early a date for the use and grant 
of the pallium, has been impugned. 

“But Lupus," writes Catalani, * replies very ably and much to the 
point, that Rupertus has the entire support of irrefragable testimonies of 
antiquity, and especially in the conduct of S. Mark: since that Evangelist 
founded, was bishop of, and ruled the Church of Alexandria, not so much in 
his own name, as in the name and place of the Apostle Peter. For Alexan- 
dria was certainly a Patriarchal and Apostolic Church, the second See, too, 
of all Christendom, founded by the Prince of the Apostles himself, through 


means of S. Mark: and consequently whatever points of sacred discipline he 
there instituted, he, no doubt, received them from S. Peter.t And this S. Leo 


* R. S. part i. pp. 477-9. 

+ Abbas Tuitensis, 1. i.; De Divinis Officiis, c. xxii. 

t Opera, iom. viii; De Africame Ecclesie Romanis Appellationibus, c. xiii. 
ap. Catalani, Ceremoniale Episcoporum, p. 352. 
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most lucidly declares in a letter to Dioscorus, newly appointed Patriarch of 
Alexandria, in the following words: ‘It behoves us to be at one in thought 
and action. For since the most blessed Peter received the Apostolic Primacy 
from the Lord, and the Roman Church holds fast to its institutions, it is 
criminal to believe that his holy disciple Mark, who was the first that governed 
the Church of Alexandria, formed decrees by the rules of his own traditions ; 
since, without doubt, from the same source of grace, the spirit of the disciple 
and of his master was one; neither could the ordained deliver other than 
that which he received from him who ordained him.’ " * 


Whoever receives the pallium from the Pope cannot transfer 
it to his successor, or wear it out of his own patriarchate, pro- 
vince, &c., or on other than specified occasions. If translated, he 
must ask for another pallium. The pallium, or pallia, if he has 
received more than one, are buried with the bishop to whom they 
are given. The Pope receives but one pallium, thus showing that 
his Roman Episcopate and his supreme Pontificate of the univer- 
sal Church are but one and the same. He wears it in all sacred 
functions, always and everywhere, in token of his supreme and 
universal authority, as Innocent LII. declares: 


* Sane solus Romanus Pontifex in Missarum solemniis et in aliis 
ecclesiasticis functionibus pallio semper utitur, et ubique, quoniam as- 
sumptus est in plenitudinem ecclesiastice potestatis, que per pallium 
significatur.” + 


* Epist. 81. 
+ Catalani. Jb. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


Our research into the works of archeologists on the first age of 
Christianity in Rome, the sum of which we have now given, has. 
forced upon us many reflections. 

First, we are struck with wonder at the comparative wealth 
of testimony which from the relics of antiquity accrues to B. 
Peter in relation to his work and position in the Roman Church ; 
for we have by no means exhausted all that might be produced. 
Is there, we would ask, any other single fact, of the same per- 
sonal character, in ancient history, whether sacred or profane, 
that can claim such abundant and various witnesses for itself as 
this? And here we should not fail gratefully to admire that. 
overruling providence of God, whereby it happened that the first 
works of Christian art during the apostolic and primitive age of 
the Church were wrought and found their place underground in 
the Catacombs, and were thus in great measure kept safe from 
effacement and decay, so that many of them have survived even 
to the present day, as testimonies in confirmation of the Catholic 
faith and tradition of S. Peter's primacy and Roman episcopate ; 
whilst the remains of monumental architecture above ground, of 
a somewhat later date, giving a similar witness, that have been 
re-discovered in the non-subterranean cemeteries, owe their pre- 
servation very much to the fact of their having so long lain buried 
beneath their own ruins. 

We have, moreover, to bear in mind that the memorials which 
are preserved to us form but a small part of the original whole; 
since the Catacombs, together with their paintings and other decora- 
tions, have suffered great losses not only from neglect and natural 
causes, such as decay of time during so many ages, inundation,. 
and earthquake ; but also from the indiscreet piety of the faithful 
who, coveting for themselves a place of burial close to the bodies 
of the martyrs, effected their purpose, often greatly to the injury 
of the sacred shrines. Besides this, the Catacombs were sub- 
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jected, during the first seven or eight centuries, to frequent 
desecration and spoliation in the successive devastations of Rome 
by barbarians; whilst considerable injury was also doubtless 
done to them, and many losses sustained, by the wholesale trans- 
lation of the martyrs’ relics to the churches in the city. Hence 
we may count it a special and blessed providence, for us at least 
in these later days, that the Catacombs found at length a time of 
rest and seclusion, during those many centuries when they were 
deserted, forgotten, and unknown; for otherwise their whole 
aspect and character, as first they were, might have become 
entirely changed, and hardly anything of original interest in them 
might now be left. But even as it was, unhappily on their re- 
discovery in the sixteenth century, they had to suffer yet more 
than they had done before—ransacked, as at once they began to 
be, and pillaged of their treasures, whether through the eager 
but ill-regulated devotion of the faithful for holy relics, or the 
misdirected zeal and efforts of antiquarians to obtain for them- 
selves specimens of early Christian art.* Amongst the great 
number of monuments thus lost or destroyed must doubtless be 
reckoned many memorials of S. Peter. 

But if records, naturally so enduring as those hewn from 
stone or chiselled and painted on the living rock, have thus 
perished, how must it have fared with others,—ecclesiastical 
furniture wrought in wood, sacred ornaments, vestments, books, 
registers, archives, and such-like? These were, in all probability, 
for the most part destroyed and given to the flames in the suc- 
cessive persecutions (especially the last and longest under Diocle- 
tian) that swept over the Roman Church during the first three 
centuries. The scanty vestiges of them, however, that still 
remain, and what is recorded by early writers, tell us how much 
there was in them that bore upon S. Peter as Bishop of Rome 
and his succession in the Episcopate. 

But to our mind, we confess, it is not so much the direct 
witness which these ancient monuments bear to S. Peter at 
Rome, whether regarded in their aggregate, or looked at one by 
one, that is of most evidential value, but rather what they repre- 
sent, and the tale that they tell of all the energy and work, both 
physical and mental, expended in their elaboration; of lavish 
pouring forth of all that there then was of genius and talent, of 


*See Note A. at the end of this Chapter, where what has been here 
summarily recorded is illustrated in detail from passages collected from Roma 
Sotterranea. Some abridgment has been made in their quotation. 
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imagination, poetic invention, artistic taste and skill; of cost of 
time, industrious toil, and pecuniary sacrifice; of sacred study, 
and use of Scriptural lore; of sound theological judgment; of 
right discernment in true symbolism and esthetic combination, 
on the part of the clergy and laity of the primitive Roman 
Church: and all this, we should note, in the midst of so many 
and great disadvantages, arising from their being for the most 
part of poor and humble condition, from the persecution to which 
they were continually exposed, from the danger of being informed 
against and the consequent secrecy which they had to observe, 
and from the dark and confined places in which they had to 
work. We must consider, moreover, the long persevering con- 
stancy and persistence wherewith, not for a few years, nor within 
one generation only, but during several centuries and for many 
generations, they prosecuted their labours. Taking, then, all 
this into account, herein, we say, consists the highest and 
greatest evidential value of these ancient monuments, viz., that 
throughout this lengthened period all those of them that relate 
to S. Peter endure as standing proofs of the active self-sacrificing 
zeal and devotion which the first Roman Christians had for the 
Prince of the Apostles, and are still so many living witnesses to 
their firm and lively faith in the primacy bestowed upon him by 
Jesus Christ, whereby he was constituted, as they themselves 
represented him, a second Moses in the New Dispensation, the 
supreme legislator, ruler, and pastor of the whole Christian flock, 
and, at the same time, the chief founder and the first Bishop 
of the Church of Rome. 

Those ancient monuments testify, also, to the primitive faith 
and practice on many other points: such as the sacred mysteries 
of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation; the doctrines of man’s 
fall, and his redemption by Jesus Christ; the revealed historical 
truths of our Lord’s birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension ; 
His gift of the Holy Ghost to His Church ; His divine commission 
to His Apostles; His real presence in the Eucharist, the Sacrifice 
of the Altar, Baptism, and Sacramental Grace; honour and 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints; the power of their 
intercession; the veneration of their relics; and prayer for the 
faithful departed, 

Anglicans, for the most part, profess to follow as their guide 
the teaching of the early Church, and do so on the ground that 
what was of primitive belief and practice, so far as this is ascer- 
tainable, forms the best and safest criterion of genuine apostolic 
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truth. Now, if from the evidence in the Catacombs, they apply 
this principle to other matters of primitive Christianity, they are 
bound, would they be consistent, on the same grounds, and by the 
same process of reasoning, to apply it also to the doctrine regard- 
ing S. Peter: for the monuments of Christian antiquity in Rome 
bear witness, at least, as clear and explicit to the early belief 
of S. Peter's Primacy and Roman Episcopate as they do to that of 
any other of the points enumerated, and, so far, by consequence, 
are proofs of the real objective truth of these doctrinal facts. 

This same belief, embodied, as we have seen, in so many 
material memorials of active zeal, piety, and devotion, during the 
first centuries, shows itself so sturdy and vigorous a stem, as to 
make us quite sure, on the one hand, that its roots lie deep down, 
and that it can have derived its origin from nought else but the 
Divine word of Christ Himself; and to secure us from much 
wonder, on the other hand, when ere long this same stem is seen 
grown up into the trunk of a great tree, stretching forth its 
branches to the ends of the earth, and yielding its fruit in all 
generations for the healing of the nations. It rises as a firm 
column based upon a foundation so solid, even upon a rock, that 
we marvel not when we behold it bearing up not only the whole 
building of the Church’s faith and ecclesiastical polity, but 
sustaining also the thrones of temporal princes, and the entire 
edifice of social order and Christian civilisation, by reason of its 
strength. 

In truth, the evidences that now shine forth from the darkness of 
the Catacombs, where they for so long lay buried, are to our mind 
so clear and conclusive that, were there no written testimony of 
antiquity still surviving, these alone would suffice for confirmations 
and proofs, in the historical order, of the objective reality of the 
Petrine facts, as they have been handed down and believed 
through Catholic tradition. 

How utterly insignificant and of no account, light and 
imponderable, even as the very dust in the balance, are the 
speculative objections and difficulties raised by the learned, to- 
gether with all their counter theories and hypotheses, when set 
against the original, continuously enduring, still living faith and 
tradition of the Catholic Church, who in her life of ages remains 
always the same, ever fresh in her pristine youth and vigour, 
knowing neither old age, decline, nor decay; and when, too, this 
her faith and tradition, after the lapse of so many centuries, are 
found witnessed to, and palpably demonstrated, by the imperish- 
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able memorials that were contemporary with her birth and sur- 
rounded her cradle. 

Let them with their vaunted “legal evidence” convict the whole 
Petrine doctrine to be but matter of “ guess-work " or of inextric- 
able confusion if they will. Let them stoutly deny that in the 
earliest times there was a primacy at all or that any “such 
authority as the Papacy existed in the Church." Or let them 
start the novel theory, still more singularly grotesque, that in the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic times a primacy certainly did exist— 
one, too, of the Church of Rome—but that this was independent 
of the “presbyter-bishop” of Rome, whose personality and 
authority were absorbed in the body of the Church; and that in 
this primacy “‘ the idea of the Cathedra Petri had no place." 

Well, after all, what boots it? Even as they have done with 
others, others will, in their turn, do with them. Men of learning, 
and their generations, pass away like the rest. A new generation 
of the erudite will arise to controvert and demolish these ingenious 
theorisings, and will put forth new views to supply their place. 
And thus it will go on. Meanwhile, outside the Church, no gain 
will be made to true knowledge, nor any nearer approach either 
to theological or historical certainty, but only a greater advance 
in scepticism and more room and occasion for fresh disputes. All 
their more learned men—rejecting that knowledge and informa- 
tion which the Catholic Church alone can give as the one, sole, 
ever-living witness from the beginning until now of her past 
history and of its real facts ; and even refusing in their historical 
researches to apply the first natural principle of cause and effect 
to the question at issue—will go on groping in the dark; they 
will study and toil in vain, continually overreaching themselves 
and one another in their theories, with their doubts, subtle ques- 
tionings, and minute investigations; they will fail of ever arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory conclusion. Defecerunt scrutantes scrutinio ;* 
and thus whilst ‘ever learning they will never come to the 
knowledge of the truth." 

Whereas, within the Catholic Church, the ancient truth, 
handed down by divine tradition, will abide secure, receiving 
continually fresh illustration from her theologians, historians, and 
archeologists ; confirmation, too, from non-Catholic erudition ; 
nay, even from the variations and contradictions of error itself. 
And still the belief of Peter’s Primacy, as derived from Christ 


Robs, say 
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Himself, and by His will incorporated in the Roman Episcopate, 
‘together with the exercise of that Primacy by Peter’s successor, 
the Bishop of Rome, will continue, as they have ever done, to go 
on hand in hand; since both of these have been from the 
beginning, and are at all times, in intimate correlation, the one 
the counterpart and fellow-witness of the other, both equally 
strong and mutually self-sustaining, both alike the effects of one 
Divine cause, even the word of the Lord, in the power of Whose 
word they abide ever immanent, and are of the same power per- 
petual emanations—that word, we mean, that was spoken of old 
by Christ to His Apostle: “ I say to thee: that thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock I will build My Church.’’* 


NOTE A. 

Christians were extremely anxious to be buried as near as possible to the 
tombs of the martyrs ; and to gratify this desire they excavated graves at the 
back of the arcosolia, leaving a very insufficient interval of rock between 
them: not sparing even the paintings with which their forefathers had 
adorned them. They spoilt the symmetry of the chapels and destroyed their 
decorations by introducing new monuments and sarcophagi into the area, or 
making loculi in the walls, and often endangered the safety of the construc- 
tions by indiscreet excavations. +t 

The Goths had made attacks upon Rome as early as the fourth century; but 
it was during their irruption under Vitiges, A.D. 539, that they did the greatest 
injury to the Catacombs. After the peace of the Church, basilicas and 
monasteries began to be erected near the cemeteries, to which other buildings 
were added for pilgrims, &c. These grew into suburban villages and towns. 
It can therefore be no matter of surprise that the cemeteries should have 
attracted the attention of the barbarians as they drew near the city. In the 
churches they might hope to find silver and golden vessels; and from the 
churches it was easy to gain access to the Catacombs, in which they might 
not unreasonably suspect more treasure to be hid. That they effected an 
entrance there we cannot doubt; for there is evidence that as soon as the 
storm had passed, both the clergy and the people set themselves to work 
to repair the mischief that had beea done. In two different catacombs 
fragments have been found of a metrical inscription by Pope Vigilius, 
A.D. 538-555, declaring how it had grieved him to see the memorials of 
the martyrs sacrilegiously broken, and how he had done his best to restore 
them ; whilst in a third catacomb has been found another like inscription, 
showing that the people had borne their share in the good work. Again, 
another notice has been preserved recording that Pope John III., A.D. 
560-574, after the devastation of Rome by Totila, ‘restored the cemeteries 
of the holy martyrs.” 

During this period the disturbed state of the country rendered it incon- 
venient and unsafe—indeed practically impossible—that the dead should be 


* Matt. xvi8.l: + Roma Sotterranea, part i. pp. 170-173. 
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carried so far beyond the walls of the city for the purpose of burial, and 
henceforth intramural burial became common. 

There is reason to believe that some few bodies of the martyrs had been 
removed from their original resting-places to churches prepared for their 
reception even as early as the fifth century; but it had not been done often. 
It was not until after the devastations and sacrileges committed by the 
Lombards under Astolphus, A.D. 756, that Paul I., elected in the following 
year, resolved upon translating on a large scale the relics of the Saints, in 
order to save them from profanation. 

In a Constitution, dated June 2, 761, he complains that whereas, even 
before the siege of Rome by Astolphus, some of these subterranean cemeteries 
had been neglected and ruined, yet by the impious Lombards this ruin had 
now been made more complete; for they had broken open the graves and 
carried off some bodies of the Saints. ‘From that time forward," he says, 
* people have been very slothful and negligent in paying due honour to the 
cemeteries ; animals have been allowed to have access to them ; even folds 
have been purposely set up in them, so that they have been defiled with all 
sorts of corruption.” He had therefore thought it good, he continues, to 
remove the bodies of martyrs and other Saints to the church he had built in 
honour of S. Stephen and S. Sylvester on the site of his own paternal house. 
Lists of the Saints whose relics were thus translated have come down to us, 
and there must have been more than a hundred in all. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made by Paul’s immediate successors to 
bring back the ancient honour and magnificence of the cemeteries by restora- 
tions, and to revive the interest in the crypts of the martyrs, Paschal I. was 
constrained to imitate the example of Paul, because they were being destroyed 
and abandoned. The inscription in Sta. Prassede still attests how he trans- 
lated thither two thousand three hundred bodies on 20th July, 817. Sergius 
II. and Leo IV. continued the same work. We read, however, of no more 
translations of relics from the Catacombs in ancient times after the days of 
Leo IV., A.D. 848. 

All the documents which mention these translations assign the cause of 
them to the abandonment and ruin of the cemeteries; and of course the 
translations, in their turn, still further hurried forward and completed the 
work of ruin and abandonment. The sacred treasures which had caused 
these places to be regarded with so much love and veneration having been 
removed, there was no longer the same motive for protecting or ornamenting 
them; and thus the first half of the ninth century may be said to have ended 
the history of the Catacombs as shrines or places of pilgrimage, just as the 
beginning of the fifth had ended their history as cemeteries. Henceforth 
they have no history; they were soon forgotten and practically unknown. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries we read of an occasional visitor to four 
or five cemeteries, the immediate neighbourhood of which to churches or 
monasteries had saved them from falling into utter oblivion.* 

Certain partial discoveries of the Catacombs were made in the fifteenth 
century by some Franciscan Friars, and also by Roman Academicians, chief 
of whom was Pomponio Leto. But whatever researches they made, the former 
attracted by motives of piety, the latter by enthusiasm only for what was 
Pagan, were without result, and fruitless for historical or antiquarian science. 


* Roma Sotterranea, part i. pp. 248-9, 252-61. 
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The date of the re-discovery of the Catacombs was May 31st, 1578, when some 
labourers, who were digging pozzolana in a vineyard on the Via Salaria, about 
two miles beyond the walls, happened to break into a gallery of graves, 
ornamented with Christian paintings, Greek and Latin inscriptions, and two 
or three sculptured sarcophagi. The discovery at once attracted universal 
attention, and persons of all classes flocked to see it. ‘Rome was amazed,” 
writes a contemporary author, “at finding that she had other cities, un- 
known to her, concealed beneath her own suburbs, beginning now to under- 
stand what she had before only heard or read of ;" and “ In that day," says 
De Rossi, was born the name and the knowledge of Roma Sotterranea.” 

The Catacombs at once excited the interest of men of holiness and learning 
then in Rome, such as S. Philip Neri and Baronius; whilst archeologists, such 
as Ciacconio, De Winghe, and above all, Antonio Bossio, actively prosecuted 
their researches with immense industry. But the re-discovery of the Cata- 
combs was not a matter of merely archeological interest; the devotion of 
tha faithful was excited by the report that in those dark recesses might still 
be lying concealed the remains of saints and martyrs; and the concessions 
made to the piety of individuals to search for, and extract, these relics proved 
in the end most disastrous to the cemeteries as authentic records of the early 
Roman Church. Thus, though the rules laid down for the identification and 
translation of the relics may have been scrupulously observed, a number of 
private persons acting independently of each other were permitted to make 
excavations, who, alas for Christian archeology! in their search, had no 
regard for the preservation of monuments, whether of painting, sculpture, 
or inscriptions which came in their way. They did not even care to keep a 
record of what they had seen, which would at least have provided materials 
for future authors. Many of these permissions to extract relics were given 
to religious communities. None of them followed any systematic and com- 
prehensive plan; and soon afterwards the permissions were revoked and 
vigorously repressed by successive Popes—definitely by Clement IX. about 
A.D. 1668. The loss, however, sustained by Christian archeology in the 
interval is incalculable. We learn something of the nature and extent of 
our loss from the incidental notices which occur in the writings of the 
archeologists of the seventeenth century; thus, we hear of a sepulchre all 
covered with gold, of a superb cameo, a series of the rarest coins and medals, 
various ornaments in crystal and metal, &c., besides & multitude of other 
objects, which were secretly sold by the labourers engaged in the excavations. 
But we are told nothing as to the precise localities in which any of these 
things were found. Had but an accurate record been kept of all discoveries, 
the work of reconstructing the history and topography of these cemeteries 
would have been comparatively easy and certain. Truly nothing is so 
vexatious, as a modern historian has justly remarked, ‘‘as the constantly 
recurring fact, that the most precious relics of antiquity, having lasted 
through centuries of neglect and oblivion, are destroyed when they are on 
the point of coming within the grasp of modern research." (Roma Sotter- 
ranea, part i. pp. 27-38.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE TRADITIONAL BELIEF OF S. PETERS ROMAN 
EPISCOPATE. 


Taar S. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, and that the 
Roman Pontiffs are his successors in that See, is still, as it has 
ever been since the earliest ages of the Church, the firmly-rooted 
conviction and belief of all the Catholic Faithful. No time can 
be named from the days of the Apostles until now when a con- 
trary view was ever held, or so much as heard of, within the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. For some fourteen centuries 
the fact of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate was never denied or 
brought into question even by heretics or schismatics. The 
Papal Primacy being an article of Faith intimately bound up 
with the whole Christian religion, essential to the unity, strength, 
and permanence of the Catholic Church, and underlying her 
entire visible polity and superstructure, the fact of Peter’s See, 
and of Peter’s succession, whereby that Primacy is externally 
manifested and brought into exercise, was to the mind of the 
faithful as a first principle of Christianity, the simple and obvious 
historical realisation of our Lord’s promise that the rock of 
Peter should be the firm and abiding foundation on which He 
would build His Church. 

From the intimate relation that exists between the fact of 
Peters Roman Episcopate, and the continued succession of the 
Roman Pontiffs to his Primacy, which is a matter of Faith, the 
former is more than a merely human historical fact, but partakes 
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of the nature of a “dogmatic fact” (using this term in a wide 
sense, for a fact closely bound up with dogma), which, as such, 
has for Catholies the same divine infallible certainty as the Faith 
itself. 

Hence it is quite evident that the primary and formal grounds 
for a Catholie's assent to it cannot be any mere human testimony 
to be gathered from antiquity, but must be the divine witness of 
the Church herself, and of Catholic tradition. The persuasion, 
therefore, in the Church, so constant and universal, is of itself an 
adequate and decisive proof for Catholics of the truth of this 
fact; and, strictly speaking, they do not need any direct and 
positive evidence from antiquity in support of their belief. And 
the less is such evidence required, because the actual exercise of 
the Papal Primacy (which the fact in question symbolises and 
connotes) in the unbroken succession of the Roman Pontiffs is an 
ever-living and standing witness, visible and patent to all in every 
generation of the’faithful, that S. Peter held the See of Rome 
until his death; since these two facts are in the mind of 
Catholies counterparts the one of the other, bearing the correla- 
tion of necessary cause and effect. 

But besides being in this sense a dogmatic fact, the Roman 
Episcopate of S. Peter is also a historical fact in the natural 
order; and consequently, as any other event of history, even that 
of Christianity itself, may well form a fit subject for the investi- 
gation of the historian, and is here amenable to the criterion and 
proof of testimony. And it has been our purpose to set forth and 
carefully to examine the evidences which antiquity furnishes of 
5. Peter's Episcopate at Rome as a historical fact. 

If we were to judge a priori, we might reasonably presume 
that a fact so long, so constantly, and universally believed by the 
faithful, would have left some traces in the early records of 
Christianity. And though we may well suppose that many, 
perhaps even most of these records, have perished, whether in 
the times of Pagan persecution and barbarian invasion or through 
other causes, during the lapse of so many centuries; yet it would 
not be unreasonable to believe that, through the over-ruling 
Providence of God, an event so vitally important to His Church 
and to the Catholie religion would not be left without surviving 
witness in the first ages of Christianity, for the greater confir- 
mation of the Faith, and its more effectual defence against the 
assaults of unbelievers. 

All learned Catholic historians have maintained unanimously, 
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since the question was first raised,* that the Roman Episcopate of 
S. Peter is clearly and strictly capable of historical proof: and 
that the testimonies and evidences, both direct and indirect, 
when taken together, are so strong as to be quite decisive, and 
to leave no doubt on the matter, for all the earlier evidence in 
surviving records is in support of the fact, whilst there is abso- 
lutely no shadow of historical testimony against it. It is wit- 
nessed to by a continuous stream of trustworthy testimony and 
intelligent assent in each succeeding century from the apostolic 
age. 


“That S. Peter," says S. Alphonsus, “was at Rome several years— 
twenty-five, it is computed—and there died, has been always, whatever the 
innovators may say, the common opinion of all the holy Fathers and of all 
historians. The only difference amongst authors is as to the precise date 
when S. Peter arrived in Rome; but this does not do away with the fact of 
his residence in that city for many years, and until his death. Besides, 
independently of the testimony of & host of authors who affirm it, this fact 
results also from S. Peter's First Epistle, where we read: ‘The Church which 
is at Babylon salutes you.’ By Babylon the Apostle beyond doubt means the 
city of Rome, as Papias, & disciple of the Apostle, testifies according to the 
statement of Eusebius. This testimony agrees with the Apocalypse, where 
the city of Rome is called Babylon, on account of the many superstitions 
which the heathen there practised. And S. John, in the same book, foretells 
that this Babylon was one day to fall, which is to be understood of the 
paganism and temporal power of that city." + 


So closely was S. Peters Roman Episcopate bound up and 
identifed ih the minds of the early Christians with the idea of 
a first principle essential to the Church, and with belief in the 
fulfilment of Christ's promise to Peter, that the faithful in the 
first ages needed no elaborate proofs or argument to convince 
them of its reality as a historical fact. It was a part of the 
received tradition, and, whilst fully capable of attestation, was 


* The learned Anglican bishop Pearson appositely remarks: ‘‘Although 
in this age a dissertation treating of this apostolical succession (whether 
namely the first bishop of Rome had some one of the Apostles as author and 
predecessor) may be called a question "—he soon goes on to prove that it was 
from S. Peter alone the Roman Bishops derived their succession—*' yet in 
the primitive Church, it was never looked upon as a question, but as a real and 
indubitable truth." (Pearson’s Minor Theological Works. Edited by Churton, 
Oxford, 1844, vol. ii. cap. vi. p. 323.) 


+ Verità della Fede, part iii. c. vii. 7. In affirming S. Peter's residence in 
Rome for many years, S. Alphonsus means also that the Apostle was Bishop 
of Rome during that time, This is plain from what he had said just before 
when speaking expressly of the Roman Episcopate. On the other hand, 
the holy Doctor does not mean thereby to imply that S. Peter's residence 
was continuous during those years. 
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doubtless, for the most part, taken for granted. But as soon as 
' the Church was able, in any way, to form for itself a literature, 
all those who can be named as most renowned of old in Christen- 
dom, whether for genius, talent, profound learning, critical research 
in history, Canon Law and ecclesiastical science, or for doctrine 
and sanctity, are found to speak, as occasion offered, of the Roman 
Episcopate of S. Peter, and of the succession of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs to him in that See, as of something that was certain, uni- 
versally accepted from the beginning, and about which there was 
no dispute or question. 

The first age of Christianity was not occupied in writing 
history, but in preaching Christian doctrine, in spreading and 
establishing the Faith, and in converting the nations. We find 
indeed some of the earliest Fathers, as Justin, Tertullian, Irenæus, 
and Cyprian, in their Christian Apologies, or when combating 
hereties and schismaties, referring to the facts of S. Peter's 
preaching at Rome, his founding the Church there, as well as to 
his Episeopate and the succession to him in that See. "They do 
not, however, treat of these matters ex professo, or as historians, 
but write in order to show where was to be found the genuine 
and primitive apostolie teaching, and to enforce the principle and 
necessity of unity in the Church. Hence, the testimonies they 
afford to S. Peter, whether as Apostle, Bishop, or Martyr in 
Rome, are, for the most part, but brief, fragmentary, indirect, 
implicit allusions, made off-hand and in passing, by those who 
had at the time no thought that facts so patent, notorious, and 
vital to the Catholie Church, stood in need of proof, or would one 
day be denied, and made a subject of controversy. 

No one who reads impartially the works of the early Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers can, we think, fail to see that the fact 
of S, Peter's having been Bishop of Rome, as we have already 
remarked, is looked upon by them as something taken for granted, 
and about which there is no second opinion. With them it is an 
already settled matter of fact to be built upon, and from which 
doctrinal and disciplinary conclusions are to be gathered for 
insistence, rather than a historical event requiring to be laid 
down with particular statement and explicit proof. It is less 
important with them in its historical than in its doctrinal aspect 
and bearing; embodying and symbolising, as it does, all that is 
most vital to the Church, that is, the Primacy, which forms at 
once the keystone and Divine principle of its unity, the centre 
and source of its jurisdiction, and the guarantee for the truth of 
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its teaching. It is, no doubt, important also as a historical fact, 
but it is so especially as being the historical interpretation and 
the actual accomplishment before the world of that Primacy and 
of those prerogatives which Christ had promised to Peter, and 
which, in the Romana Cathedra Petri, were to remain a perma- 
nent and fundamental institution of His Church. It is in this 
light that the early Fathers treasure up and record the connection 
of S. Peter with Rome: and, hence, whatever mention they make of 
him in this relation, whether of his journey to Rome, his preaching 
and founding the Church there, his being Bishop of that See, or 
his martyrdom in that city, is made with a view to illustrate the 
same one fundamental doctrinal fact, viz., the Primacy of S. Peter 
and of his successors in the Roman See. Consequently whatever 
arguments or testimony the writings of the early Fathers supply 
in proof that S. Peter went to Rome at all, go also to prove his 
Episcopate and martyrdom in Rome. It is in this concrete, 
colleetive sense antiquity understood these several facts, which 
must stand or fall together.* 

What we have hitherto said will aecount for the fact, that in 
the earlier ecclesiastical writers there are found comparatively so 
few direct and explicit testimonies to S. Peter's Episcopate at 
Rome. It was only later on, after the lapse of some time, when the 
Church was able to enjoy, so to say, more quiet leisure, that she 
began to exercise her memory and to recall the circumstances of 
her origin, engaging her wise and learned to collect the past 
traditions and ancient records, diligently to examine and sift 
them with critical care, and to compose chronicles and histories 
of the earlier times. 

There was, moreover, another reason why the historical fact 
of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate and succession less needed the 
testimony of written statement for obtaining the credence of all 


* In this light, so far as we have been able to judge from the objections 
and counter-arguments of Protestants, they, as a rule at any rate, regard the 
matter; though some, we are aware, separate these facts, as though they have 
no necessary bearing on one another; contending that whilst the evidence for 
some residence of S. Peter at Rome, and for his martyrdom there, may be 
sufficient to render these very probable, or even certain, yet that there is 
none at all, or what there is entirely fails, to prove his Episcopate. Many 
eminent Protestant writers and modern learned authors of the German 
critical school do not distinguish between these facts, but treat of them as 
one integral whole, and they say that perhaps no fact in ancient history is 
so placed beyond all question through the unanimous testimony of early 
Christian Doctors, and is so full of historical certainty, as what is recorded 
of S. Peter's dwelling and martyrdom in Rome; so much so, that we must 
give up faith in all history whatsoever, or admit this as historic truth. 
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the faithful, and this was that Peter’s See (Cathedra Petri) was 
itself a visible, ever-present fact before their eyes, and that the 
principle it involved was continually living, active, and being 
brought into constant practical exercise. For it was precisely on 
the ground that S. Peter, chosen by Christ to be Prince of the 
Apostles and supreme Pastor of His Church, had been the first 
Bishop of Rome, and still lived in his successors to that See, that 
the Roman Pontiffs claimed authority over other Churches in 
their numerous epistles and by so many acts of their administra- 
tion ; and it was because Rome was universally held to have been 
Peter’s See that such special honour and deference was paid to 
the Bishop and Church of Rome. Hence also it was that other 
Bishops from all parts of Christendom, in East and West, came 
to consult him, or sent to ask his advice or mediation in matters 
of greater importance; hence so many appeals were made to him, 
and so many persons of repute for learning or sanctity, heretics too 
amongst the number, resorted to Rome—whether for approbation 
of their doctrine, for admission to communion, or for redress of 
their grievances—as to the See of Peter, the chief Chair of 
teaching, and the centre of unity. It will suffice simply to recall 
the names of Clement and the Church of Corinth, of Anicetus and 
Polycarp, of Soter and Dionysius of Corinth, of Irenæus and the 
Churches of Gaul and Asia, of Victor and Polycrates, of Cornelius 
and Cyprian, of Marcion, Montanus, and Praxeas, in order to 
understand how great was the influence of the Bishop and See of 
Rome in the earliest times of Christianity. And herein lies a 
proof of the Roman Episcopate of Peter and of his succession in 
the Roman Pontiffs, more real and stable than any testimony 
contained simply in written documents. 


* Who," writes S. Alphonsus, “can imagine the Bishops, Princes, the 
Holy Fathers, Doctors, and the rest of the faithful (all indeed except heretics 
who have ever sought to withdraw themselves from obedience to the Pope) 
from the earliest time blinded to such & degree as to have been willing to 
submit for so many centuries to the Bishop of Rome, venerating him as the 
Head of the Church, and obliging themselves to observe his definitions and 
ordinances as Divine utterances, had they not been fully assured by the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, that the Roman Pontiffs are the true successors of 
S. Peter in the Primacy and in the supreme power which they have over the 
Church? All in fact have looked upon the Bishop of Rome as the head of the 
Church; and consequently the Roman Pontiffs, after the death of S. Peter, 
continued always to ordain bishops for other Churches (S. Linus we read 
ordained fifteen), whilst they deposed others who misgoverned their flocks. 
Thus Bellarmine relates the deposition of eight Patriarchs in the Church of 
Constantinople alone. It is in like manner notorious from the whole Corpus 
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Juris Canonici that the Bishops in their doubts had recourse continually to 
the Roman Pontiffs, whose answers were held as so many laws. It is, more- 
over, certain, as we shall see later on in Chapter X., that from the beginning 
these same Pontifis condemned various heresies for several centuries, during 
which no council was held." * 

It is strange indeed, on the face of it, that what purports thus to 
be a historical fact, based all along from the beginning on trust- 
worthy testimony without a single dissentient voice against it, 
confirmed by so many patent circumstantial evidences, accepted 
as absolutely certain, with the assent of universal Christendom 
for so many centuries, by all those most eminent for holiness, 
intelligence, and learning, and by the whole Catholic faithful 
throughout the world, up to the present time,—by the schismatical 
churches, too, of the Hast—it is strange, we say, that such a fact 
should in these days be passed over with indifference, or be dis- 
believed as devoid of credit, by all English-speaking Christians who 
are outside the Catholie Church; nay, that even some of them pro- 
fessing to be learned and critical scholars, should presume peremp- 
torily to decide that it is supported by no argument or testimony 
worthy the serious consideration of a historian. One would have 
thought that a fact of this nature, which has proved to be preg- 
nant with so many great practical issues vital to the whole of 
Christendom, bore with it its own credentials, and that the very 
universality and constancy of its belief was at once sufficient 
argument and proof of its real objective truth ; and that all might 
safely take on trust such evidence of Peters Roman Episcopate 
as was enough for the conviction of men like Cyprian, Jerome, 
Rufinus, Augustine, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Optatus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Leo, and so many more. 

With regard to this strange divergence of opinion, it is well to 
remark that Catholies, who universally, from the beginning of 
Christianity, believed S. Peter to have been the first Bishop of 
Rome and that the Popes were his successors in that See, held 
this to be true, not on any polemical or controversial grounds, but 
for its own sake, both as the embodiment and realisation of a 
positive doctrinal promise made by Christ to His Church, and 
also on its own merits as a historical fact. 

For several centuries Christendom was united under the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, who was acknowledged in the 
East, as well as in the West, to be the successor of Peter in his 
See; for on this point there was never any controversy at all. 


* Verità della, Fede, part ii. cap. viii. n. 5. 
13 
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Remonstrances and resistance were indeed offered from time to 
time to the Bishop of Rome against the exercise he made of his 
authority; and he was charged by some as arrogating powers 
and prerogatives that did not belong to him, and exceeding the 
claims of Peter. But none ever denied or questioned the fact 
that Rome was Peter’s See, or that the Bishop of Rome was 
Peter’s successor, though not unfrequently it would have been the 
interest of some to deny this, and—so bitter were at times the 
disputes—they would not have shrunk from the denial had it been 
possible. Not even when the breach between the Hast and West 
was at length consummated, did any of the schismatical churches 
ever deny the fact of S. Peter's Roman Hpiscopate or the succes- 
sion to him in that See of the Roman Pontiffs. Their sole accu- 
sation was that the Bishops of Rome unduly magnified Peter's 
Primacy, or exercised unjustly their authority and prerogatives. 
The historical fact was in possession, and the line of argument in 
support of the fact used by all, whether Catholics or others, who 
have held to the prescriptive persuasion of Christendom has, we 
say, uniformly been of a positive and uncontroversial character ; 
whilst, on the other hand, those who have opposed the prescriptive 
belief of Catholics in this matter have done so, not on the simple 
merits of the question, but on controversial grounds, and for the 
sake of other points of doctrine that belonged to the religious 
system they had adopted, and in order to justify their rejection 
of Catholic faith and authority. But this they were unable to do 
without first discrediting the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
and his claim to inherit the Primacy promised by Christ to Peter 
as successor of that Apostle in the Roman See. They took, 
then, at once the shortest and readiest way, which was to deny 
that Peter was ever Bishop of Rome, or even ever at Rome at 
all. Such a denial, they saw, would make a clean sweep of all 
Papal claims, and was, indeed, necessary for the position and 
for the cause of Protestantism. 

Hence, the arguments of Protestants against the ancient pre- 
scriptive belief can hardly be impartial, or free from the taint 
and suspicion of self-interest. The furious prejudice that, at the 
time of the Reformation, raged against the Pope, on whom Luther 
and his adherents poured all the vilest epithets, necessitated the 
denial of the historical fact: and though the fierce heat of pre- 
judice has since cooled down, still antipathy to Rome is 
hereditary amongst Protestants, and prevents, for the most part, 
even their learned and otherwise candid men from judging 
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impartially and dispassionately on any historical question or fact 
which concerns the claims of the Pope or the Roman See. The 
denial of these claims is, we must remember, still of as much con- 
sequence to them as ever, constituting at once their most service- 
able weapon of attack, and being made to form, with ingenious 
plausibility, their most convenient defence of the entire Protestant 
superstition. 

Some few, it is true, of the more eminent and learned Pro- 
testants, especially amongst Anglicans, have shown themselves 
superior to the vulgar prejudice, and have affirmed, as an incon- 
testable truth, that S. Peter held the Episcopal See of Rome. 
But these are rare exceptions. 

We believe that, generally speaking, English Protestants in 
the present day hardly care to cast a thought on the question, 
regarding it as one unworthy of their notice ; whilst Anglicans of the 
ritualistic type, in their superficial, but artfully concocted text- 
books, and in their hebdomadal literature, are taught by their 
flippant Doctors, who affect to be learned, that the Episcopate 
of S. Peter at Rome is mere guess-work, a legend undeserving of 
serious credence, and to be looked on simply as a Popish myth. 

We know not whether any of the really more learned Angli- 
cans of the present day have written ex professo, or what they 
may generally hold, on this particular question. But we observe 
that one, at least, who has the repute of being a theologian of 
eminence amongst them, Dr. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Winchester, 
when formerly at Ely, wrote as follows: 

“I think it may fairly be said, that if twelve judges in law or equity, of 
unprejudiced minds, were called on to decide from testimony of primitive 
Fathers and early history, whether S. Peter was ever truly Bishop of Rome, 
their unanimous judgment would be, that there was no sufficient evidence 
that he was so.” And again, ** The Bishops of Rome are no more successors 
of S. Peter than other Bishops ordained by him."* 

And we know that he has expressed his opinion, that if any one 
fact of history is more certain than another, it is that S. Peter 
was never Bishop of Rome. That whilst it is only probable, but 
by no means certain, that S. Peter was ever in Rome at all, it is 
utterly improbable that he was there for morethana very short time. 
And that no evidence worth weighing in a historical balance can 
be produced to show that he was Bishop of Rome; for that all 
the earlier evidence is against it: and that no Roman Catholic 


*A Charge to the Clergy and Churchwardens of Ely, 1869, pp. 67, 68. 
Longmans & Co. 
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writer has given even an approximate argument in proof of such 
a thesis. 

So far as we have been able to gather, whatever arguments 
Protestants bring against S. Peters Roman Episcopate are 
exclusively of the negative kind; thus, they allege that the testi- 
monies produced by Catholics in its behalf are inconclusive, 
whether from insufficient directness and explicitness, some being 
only second-hand, others too vague and general, and others, again, 
derived from authors of spurious or doubtful authority. Then 
again, they insist much on certain real or apparent discrepancies 
in the various testimonies ; and most especially on difficulties with 
regard to chronology. Thus the argument of Protestants is one 
wholly of negation and objections; they leave out of sight and 
ignore, as though of no account, the incontestable fact which 
itself forms the strongest argument of all, and is worth more than 
a whole host of extrinsic testimonies, namely, that belief in 8. 
Peter’s Roman Episcopate has been from time immemorial in 
unbroken possession throughout all Christendom. For from the 
days of the Apostle S. Peter himself it is impossible, on the one 
hand, to lay one’s finger on any intervening date of time, or on 
any one surviving testimony from antiquity, and to affirm with any 
reasonable claim to probability, not to say certainty, ‘‘This is the 
origin of the belief, here it first began ;" whilst, on the other hand, 
not a single item of positive evidence to the contrary is producible 
from ancient records. 

By confession of a learned Protestant historian, before the 
close of the third century of the Christian era, belief in the 
Roman Episcopate of Peter, and that the Popes were his suc- 
cessors and heirs to his apostolie supremacy, was universal and 
the most dominant principle throughout Christendom.* 

This belief appeared, even at that early epoch, like some 
broad majestic river bearing on its full tide all the fortunes and 
treasures of the Church, irrigating either shore of Christendom, 
which was now enlarging its borders in East and West. We 
follow it upwards towards its rising along the two centuries that 
divide it from its source. Ever lessening in breadth the stream 
appears, but still on Eastern and Western shores the narrowing 
bounds of Christendom are washed by its salutary wave. And 


* « Defore the end of the third century, the lineal descent of Rome's 
bishops from S. Peter was unhesitatingly claimed and obsequiously admitted by 
the Christian world."— Milman's History of Early Christianity, vol. iii. p. 970, 
ed. 1840. 
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just as the river when nearing its source shows its surface broken 
and rugged amongst rapids and rocky steeps, so flows this stream 
of traditional faith, tossed confusedly at times amidst persecutions 
and conflicts of the Church’s primitive age. We pursue still upwards 
its course; and ever and anon, like some tiny rivulet falling 
seemingly with intermittent flow, it is almost lost to view. At 
length we have traced back the broad river to its original fountain- 
head in the Rock of Peter. 


CHAPTER II. 


CERTAIN OBJECTIONS TO THE ARGUMENT FROM 
TRADITION CONSIDERED. 


WHOEVER believes in the historical personality of S. Peter at all, 
will allow that he had a history; and that, as the foremost of 
Christ’s Apostles, he occupied a position and a sphere of labour, 
and did a work in the apostolic primitive Church of importance 
and prominence proportionate with the place assigned to him in 
the Apostolic College by the Gospel narrative, and with all that is 
recorded of him by 8. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. After 
the last word was spoken of him in that Evangelist’s history, he 
certainly had a subsequent career of apostolic toil and fruitfulness, 
which, we are assured by the prophetic words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, was to be closed by a glorious martyrdom. We 
have, moreover, the Evangelist S. John, who records that pro- 
phecy, at the same time witnessing to its fulfilment, and to the 
special kind of martyrdom by crucifixion endured by 8. Peter: 
for S. John wrote his Gospel after that event. Thus Peter's 
martyrdom, alone of all the Apostles, was expressly foretold by 
Christ, and alone (save that of S. James) is set on record in the 
New Testament. And can we suppose that his memory in the 
pages of the early Church's history has perished with him? It 
would be so, indeed, if Protestants are to be listened to, and the 
unvarying prescriptive tradition and belief of Catholics from the 
beginning are to be called in question or discredited; for there 
is absolutely no other account or history of S. Peter's later career 
of apostolic labour, or of his place of martyrdom, than that which 
has been delivered by Catholic tradition, and accepted by uni- 
versal Catholie belief—viz., that which records his journey to 
Rome, his preaching and founding the Church there, his epis- 
copate of that See, and his martyrdom in that city. 

Protestants choose to deny and reject this account of S. 
Peter’s career; but with all their ingenuity they have never 
been able to devise any other from historical remains, nor to 
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imagine one for substitution in its place that could have any 
claim to even a plausible hypothesis. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that the early testimonies 
to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate are few and scanty, obscure and 
inexplicit ; that some of the witnesses are of no great, or of doubt- 
ful, authority ; and that some of the proofs are mixed up with 
unreliable legends, or derived from spurious and apocryphal writ- 
ings. This is only what might have been expected. The early 
Christian writers were not historians; there seemed no need of at 
once narrating and giving the proofs of what all knew, were 
familiar with, and unhesitatingly believed. The most that was 
done in those days, in the way of history, was to commit to brief 
record some acts of martyrs; to register here and there certain 
dates; or to chronicle, in succinct and fragmentary words, divers 
passing occurrences, perhaps of interest rather to individuals than 
to the community at large. Such is ever the way at the first rise 
and beginning of all institutions, before more regular system, and 
an appointment to particular offices, according to the growing 
exigencies, are recognised as necessary, and are introduced. 

There were indeed Christian authors in those earlier days, 
some of whose writings have come down to us; as the Apostolic 
Fathers, Hermas, Justin, Tertullian, Irenæus, Origen, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Cyprian. But the object of these first Fathers 
was not to write history, but to teach and develop Christian 
doctrine ; to spread and establish the faith; and to convert the 
people. We find nearly all of them, indeed, in their Christian 
Apologies, or their writings against heretics, referring in turn to one 
or other of the facts of S. Peter’s preaching at Rome, founding the 
Church there, being Bishop of Rome, and there martyred, as well 
as of his unbroken line of successors in the Roman See. ‘This, 
however, they do, not for the sake of stating these facts, the truth 
of which no one then sought to deny; but pointing them out, in 
order to show how and where primitive apostolic doctrine might 
be surely ascertained, and to illustrate the principle, and enforce 
the necessity of the Church’s unity. These earlier Fathers, and 
those, too, who came after them, as Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
and Chrysostom, have all of them incidentally left in their writings 
passages bearing direct witness to the Episcopate of S. Peter, his 
succession in the Roman See, and its consequent prerogatives ; 
but these topics seem to be in their mind something quite obvious, 
axiomatic, and elementary, that is, rather to be taken for granted 
as a first principle in the Church than a matter of historical fact 
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needing any very explicit demonstration. Hence, whilst the 
Fathers, in their Commentaries and Gospel Homilies, dwell largely 
on the special office and prerogatives of S. Peter, their wont, for 
the most part, is, when discoursing on our Lord’s words addressed 
to that Apostle, to leave their literal sense, together with the 
truths and facts they primarily express, and to develop rather 
such other doctrinal, moral, or mystical applications as they are 
led to draw from those words and facts. They appear to dwell 
much on Peter in the Gospels as the embodiment of doctrinal and 
mystical teaching, with a view to illustrate this class of truth, and 
proportionately little on Peter in the Church as regards his 
personal office and action, in a historical aspect. But here and 
there, and every now and then, there is a brief word, a passing 
allusion, a detached sentence, luminous and startling as a direct 
revelation by its explicitness and pregnancy, which casts a flood 
of light on all the rest, showing the doctrinal or mystical Peter of 
the Gospels, not only in his own distinct personality, but also in 
his official character as Supreme Pastor, to be ever living and ener- 
gising in the Church, to be still the central source and principle of 
unity and authority, through his successors in the Cathedra Petri, 
the See of Rome. 

These express testimonies of the earlier Fathers, though 
comparatively few, and scattered here and there in their writings, 
inform with fitting coherence and significance whatever else they 
say, with so much diffusiveness, concerning Peter's personal office 
and prerogatives; and hence all this, too, is really applicable to S. 
Peter as he lives in his successors, and serves as matter of solid 
argument in proof of his Episcopate and succession in the Roman 
See. For, if all that the name of Peter connotes and represents, 
if what is embodied in, and clusters round, that Apostle were not 
some vital principle, something ever present to, and energising in 
the Church, it would seem unlikely that the Fathers should give 
themselves continually to develop and illustrate what pertains to 
S. Peter with so much fullness of doctrinal, moral, and mystical 
reflection as we find they do. Whereas, on the other hand, if, as 
we claim to be the truth, this active principle, together with what 
forms its material component parts, viz.: the facts of S. Peter's 
Primacy, jure divino; his Roman Episcopate, and the su- 
premacy inherited by his successors in the See of Rome—if, we 
say, all this was something considered elementary, and was 
commonly admitted, we may then well understand how the 
Fathers should make it a matter rather for doctrinal and moral 
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discourse than one of explicit statement and proof. And whereas 
the express statements they actually make are quite enough to 
show clearly what they held on the mere matter of fact, the 
very fewness of their statements on this point is an evidence of 
the firm and prevalent belief of its historical reality, and shows 
that its foundation was so solid and deeply laid as to need no 
arguments or proofs for its confirmation. 

Even though we should allow—what is in truth but an ex 
parte statement of opponents—that some of the earlier witnesses 
are of mean or doubtful authority, what would this prove but 
that the voice of unlearned and simple men reflects a generally 
prevalent persuasion, as much as the attestation of the more 
intelligent and erudite? It is, however, quite certain, on the one 
hand, that those particular testimonies alleged to be of little 
weight did not, as opponents pretend, originate the tradition ; for 
we can trace the stream even higher still, even to its source in 
the very times of the Apostles themselves; and it is equally 
certain, on the other hand, that if they were of such little weight 
as is alleged, they could not of themselves have formed the 
authority for a belief so persistent, unbroken, and universal; a 
belief shared by all those most eminent, through a course of 
many centuries both in East and West, for learning, intelligence, 
doctrine, sanctity, or critical science,—a belief fraught with such 
momentous issues, not alone to the whole Episcopate, to all the 
Churches of Christendom, and to the Christian faith itself, but 
also to the entire fabric of the new European society and polity,— 
to kings and governments, and nations and peoples. For it is 
not too much to say that no principle was so potent a factor in 
the creation, formation, and conservation of Christian civilisation, 
as this strong, settled, and universal belief,—namely, that the 
Pope was successor to S. Peter in the See of Rome, and thereby, 
at the same time, inheritor, with sanction of Divine right, of that 
Apostle’s prerogatives and supremacy in Christendom. 

It surely needs no uncommon sagacity to see how unphiloso- 
phical, how untrue to history, as well as to all experience of 
human nature—not to say how unreasonable and absurd—it is, 
to ground a mighty belief like this, so pregnant with practical 
and most critical consequences, on the flimsy basis of guess-work, 
and the utterances of credulous ignorance, or crazy superstition. 

But it may be objected: It is quite certain, and now freely 
admitted on all hands, that several of the early Christian writings, 
which embody, and witness to the tradition, are spurious and 
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apocryphal, containing forged accounts and legends devoid of 
historical truth. It cannot, moreover, be denied that some of 
such writings, now ascertained to be unreliable, were accepted 
even by the learned in early times as authentic. Thus the 
spurious Clementines, a forgery of the second or third century, 
were a principal foundation of the growing belief in S. Peter’s 
Roman Episcopate. 

To this we reply, that neither the Clementines nor any other 
apocryphal writings were the source from which the tradition 
first sprang, for it is seen to be anterior to any of these. It isa 
commonplace of sound historical criticism that any widely pre- 
vailing traditionary belief that is persistently strong and enduring, 
especially one that entails important results, has its origin in 
historical fact; and whilst it may be fostered by legend and 
fiction, it is the cause of these, and not their effect. We may 
say generally, that when the subject-matter of a work of fiction 
and that of a popular belief are one and the same, it is the belief 
that gives rise to the fiction, not the fiction to the belief—that 
the production of the fiction is, so far, an evidence of the strength 
and prevalence of the belief; and that in proportion to the 
strength and universality of the belief, such fiction is an evidence 
also of the reality of the fact which forms the object and ground 
of the belief. 

The disposition to invent, and the love of fiction, whether 
in poetry or prose, are inherent in human nature; and the ten- 
dency to romance manifests itself in varying degrees and 
divers ways amongst a people at different times. Fiction has 
its groundwork in reality: it takes up the facts and traditions of 
the past, whether historical or legendary, or the current associa- 
tions of the present—it may be some passing event of the day, 
the manners and fashions of society, the tastes, the interests, the 
modes of thought and sentiment that are prevalent—to weave 
them together with the tissue of its own invention: these the 
imaginative faculty draws out and develops, amplifies and adorns 
with circumstances, details, and hues of its own creative fancy ; 
and, just so far as the subjective accretions of imagination assimi- 
late and are found in harmony with the groundwork of the objec- 
tive reality, does the composite fabric commend itself as genuinely 
artistic, or, aS we are wont to express it, it forms a work of 
fiction true to life. Works of fiction are generally intended to be 
taken for what they are; the author has no thought or desire 
that they should be considered aught else, nor are they otherwise 
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understood by those who read them. But there are other 
fictitious works that are made to wear the face of historical 
truths, perhaps by express design of the author; and these often 
come to be accepted, for a time at any rate, as genuine by the 
public. Written, for the most part, some time after the events 
they describe—with the view of winning greater credit—they 
purport to be the composition of some earlier author of trust- 
worthy repute, and are made to bear his name. Works of this 
kind have generally for their subject-matter the life of some well- 
known personage, or some event of history about which no doubt 
exists; and this the writer amplifies with: details and circum- 
stances of uncertain credibility, anecdotes and stories which he 
has received at hearsay, and from second-hand unreliable informa- 
tion, or which are the pure fabrication of his own imagination. 
There are several writings extant, from the early ages of the 
Church, more or less of this character; as, for example, the 
apocryphal Gospels and Epistles. It would seem that certain 
Christians let their innate talents and their taste for fiction run 
much in the line of pious frauds in those primitive days. There 
was little at that time congenial to their minds in the past or 
present of Paganism, or in the public life and society around 
them, and they allowed their inventive faculty of imagination 
to work upon what was of uppermost interest to them, and hence 
its play in the sphere of Christian doctrine, the history of the 
Church, the life of Jesus Christ its Divine Founder, and all that 
bore upon His disciples and their immediate successors.* Hence 
the various apocryphal Gospels, the spurious Epistles, and other 
supposititious writings of that period which have come down to us. 
We are not here passing any judgment, whether of justification 
or censure, on the morality of such procedure, nor are we ap- 
praising the relative trustworthy value of such works. We are 
here simply stating the fact; and we say generally that so far 
from such like unauthentic works, fabrications, and forgeries 
weakening or detracting in any way from the credibility of the 
main history and events which form the groundwork of their 


* In those early times, moreover, when as yet so many Christian doc- 
trines had not received from the Church their formal and precise definition, 
and religious speculation was everywhere so rife, many sought to blend with 
some strange philosophical system on the one hand, or with Judaising tenets 
on the other, more or less of Christian teaching, and found this sort of fiction, 
through spurious and apocryphal writings, the most convenient mode of 
ventilating, and giving a plausible colour to, their peculiar and erratic views: 
by engrafting them on the main groundwork of Christianity, and associating 
them with its founders and more prominent historical characters. 
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composition and furnish their authors with the occasion of writing 
at all, they are, on the contrary, the strongest confirmation of the 
actual truth and reality of the historical events. Thus the 
pseudo-Gospels would never have been written later on, had 
there not been the genuine Gospels already in existence; and the 
former would never have obtained the credit they did, had they 
not contained very much that was already from other sources 
held as certain, generally believed, and well known to be true; or 
had the additions made by the author's invention, or otherwise 
obtained, been out of harmony with what was certainly authentic, 
and with the current belief. 

Who can read the Gospel of Nicodemus and not more clearly 
recognise in its sublime descriptions the fulness of faith prevalent 
amongst the primitive Christians in the descent of our Lord into 
hell, His delivering the souls of the just from Limbo, and His 
triumphant resurrection from the dead? Call it fiction and 
forgery if you will, still it stands out as a grand epic, illustrative 
of the faith of the primitive Church, and so far serves, by conse- 
quence, to confirm the truth of the revealed mysteries it embodies. 

The same may be said of the supposititious Epistle of Clement 
to S. James the Apostle. Granted, that it is all fictitious, and 
that the transfer of the See of Rome and of supreme authority by 
S. Peter to Clement, recorded with so much dramatic circum- 
stance, is à pure imagination of the forger, what does all this 
prove? but that the belief in the fact that S. Peter held the 
Roman See, and that the Bishops of Rome succeeding to his See 
inherited his supremacy, was so firmly rooted in the minds of the 
Christian publie in the second and third centuries, that some 
ingenious writer could dress up this fact with certain details of 
interest of his own invention into a circumstantial story, which 
obtained credit as being a priori probable on account of its harmony 
with the traditional and current popular belief. 

We have something else to remark with regard to early works 
of this sort. It would be a great mistake to suppose that every- 
thing recorded by apocryphal writers, over and above what is 
contained in the authentic and genuine works, must be valueless 
and without foundation. Very often much they say is found, on 
other independent grounds, to be true, or to have in it a substra- 
tum of truth, or what is told in anecdote and story illustrates, or 
approximates to, what is true. This we know is the case in 
secular history, that for example of our early English sovereigns, 
Canute and Alfred. There are many incidents recorded, which, 
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if critically examined, might be found to rest on very slender 
or doubtful authority, and yet we do not on that account deem 
these legends and traits of personal character as idle and baseless 
fables, but mete to them their proportional value of more or less 
intrinsic and extrinsic probability, whether as themselves of real 
occurrence, or as illustrating what is certainly historical fact. 
And this we hold should be the dealing of reasonable and fair 
critics with regard to events of sacred and ecclesiastical history 
recorded by apocryphal authors. 

Further: that the invention of such writers is often based on 
at least a substratum of truth, is illustrated by the aforemen- 
tioned spurious Epistle of S. Clement to S. James. The main 
fact which it records is now held by critical historians of great 
name and weight to be most probably true, having for its support 
other independent and trustworthy testimony of antiquity; 
though the way in which that fact is related in the Epistle, and 
the circumstances with which it is clothed, must be set down to 
the pure invention of the forger. The main fact is, that S. Clement 
was invested with the episcopal character during the lifetime of 
S. Peter, and most probably by that Apostle himself, with a view 
to his taking part in the administration of the Church of Rome, 
and to his future succession to S. Peter in that See. Historians 
of note, we say, hold this to be most probable, since the fact of 
S. Clement’s consecration by S. Peter is positively asserted by 
more than one very early writer. They are, moreover, of opinion 
that not Clement alone, but also Linus and Cletus were probably 
made bishops by S. Peter during his own Episcopate, and that 
these bishops assisted S. Peter in his pastoral work at Rome, and 
in administrating the affairs of that Church, and more especially 
when he himself was absent from the city engaged in his apostolie 
labours. This is confirmed by Rufinus in his Preface to the 
Recognitions, who, when commenting on the Epistle to James, 
offers with approval an explanation on this point which he had 
heard from others. This, whilst it does not in every respect 
coincide with the one just mentioned, contains the following 
statement : 

*Tjinus and Cletus were bishops in the city of Rome during the lifetime 
af Peter: that is, they undertook the care of the Episcopate, and he fulfilled 
the office of the Apostolate, as is found also to have been the case as Cæsarea, 
where, when he himself was present, he yet had Zaccheeus ordained by him- 
self as bishop." 


There are, as is well known, various conflicting statements of 
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early writers regarding the appointment and succession of the first 
bishops of Rome after S. Peter. Rufinus in his Preface adds con- 
firmation to the universally received order of the first three, 
namely, Linus, Cletus, Clement. It seems to have been thought 
by some that Clement succeeded immediately to S. Peter; this 
notion probably arose from its being such a well-known fact that 
Clement was consecrated bishop by that Apostle, as Tertullian 
expressly affirms.* 

It is, moreover, considered most probable by those who set 
store by a passage of S. Epiphanius that Clement was really 
designated by S. Peter to be his immediate successor, but through 
humility declined the dignity, first in favour of Linus, and then of 
Cletus, and could not be prevailed on to accept it until after 
their.death. Whatever may have been the actual truth of the 
matter, all here goes to show how large a substratum of reality 
there is in the account given by the writer of the supposititious 
Epistle of Clement to James.f 

Another kind of objection made by Protestants against 9. 
Peters Roman Episcopate is derived from Chronology. But 
where, may we ask, as to events of ancient history are there not 
chronological difficulties? Certainly we might expect many in 
this case. Since the chronological account of S. Peter—and 
everybody, we presume, will grant that he had some chronological 
history—is no simple matter, but one obviously of much compli- 
cation, depending on the chronological dates and arrangement of 
several other series of events, themselves very difficult to deter- 
mine, namely, of the Gospel record, of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and of contemporaneous profane history, and depending, again, on 
the harmony of the two former with the third. No marvel, then, 
that the question of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate has difficulties 
of chronology, since it must needs have part in the chronological 
intricacies of other histories besides its own. But what we hold 
to be in truth a marvel is, that the chronological exposition of S8. 
Peter's Roman Episcopate and of other collateral historical events, 
offered by learned critical Catholic historians and Scripturists, 
forms not only a complete solution of the difficulties objected, but 
also a strong positive confirmation in proof of the whole Petrine 
fact itself, and as that fact has been handed down by tradition, 


* De Prescript. 32. + Adv. Heres. 27. 
_ = The explanation given in the text serves to conciliate the varying or 
discrepant statements that occur in early writers of weight with regard to the 
three afore-named first successors to S. Peter in the Roman See. 
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and generally accepted by the faithful. It was not necessary for 
the Catholic thesis to show that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years ; it was, strictly speaking, enough to prove that 
he held the See for some time, however short, until his death. 
But it is not a little remarkable that the amended date of our 
Lord’s Crucifixion, from 33 to 29 of the Vulgar Era—now held 
generally by learned critics, whether Catholic or Protestant, to 
be certainly the true date—should not only smooth away whatever 
difficulties in the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles seemed to 
lie against the twenty-five years, but should, moreover, even 
enable critical interpreters to establish from S. Luke's history 
twenty-five years to be the exact duration of S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate in accordance with a natural and unstrained computa- 
tion of that chronology. Herein we have an undesigned coinci- 
dence of great importance in confirmation of the fact. 


CHAPTER III. 
S. PETER'S ROMAN EPISCOPATE AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir wil, we think, be clear to anyone, who thoughtfully, and 
without prepossession or prejudiee, peruses the page of the 
Gospel, seeking to understand the words of our Divine Lord in 
their plain and obvious meaning, that much of His moral and 
doctrinal teaching is also prophetic ; in such sense that it reveals, 
insists on, or brings to prominent view certain principles, truths, 
qualities, and conditions, which were to be distinctly character- 
istic throughout future time of that Church which He came on 
earth to establish, and of that Divine faith and religion, which it 
was to be the mission of that Church to promulgate in all genera- 
tions until the end of the world. We will not here delay to speak 
of the visibility of Christ’s Church, or of what are known as her 
four great notes—Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity ; 
but we shall at once illustrate what we have said, by mentioning 
some points of more particular detail, less frequently noticed in 
this relation. 

We note, then, on the first page of the Gospel, that ascription 
of blessing to Mary, the Virgin Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Divine Incarnate Word, was to be ever a characteristic 
mark of all generations of Christ’s true faithful until the end of 
time.* Thus some devotion, at least, to Mary, the second Eve, 
the Blessed one amongst women, is set down as a note of Christ’s 
Church, and a seal whereby ** the Lord knoweth who are His,’’+ 
in contradistinction to that enmity against the Woman and her 
seed foretold by God Himself in the first page of Genesis, which, 
as a brand, was to mark, in perpetuity, the arch-deceiver and his 
seed of error.[ Hence, from the Gospel, we should expect to 
find devotion to the Blessed Virgin to be ever a prominent 
feature in the true Church of Christ. 

Again, our Divine Lord evidently contemplates in the future 
of His Church the adoption and profession, by some of its mem- 


* Luke, i. 48. + 2 Tim. ii. 19. t Gen. iii. 15. 
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bers, of a special and more strict manner of life than that of 
ordinary Christians—a life marked by the voluntary choice of a 
state of perpetual chastity, of poverty, by the renunciation of 
worldly possessions, and of obedience, by more complete subjec- 
tion of individual self-will His words indicating such a state are 
well known ; and it is evident that they were not meant for His 
Apostles and immediate disciples alone, but were applicable to 
His faithful in every age; for, when speaking of voluntary 
chastity for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, He says 
generally : “All men take not this word, but they to whom it is 
given. He that can take, let him take it:" * and He extends 
the promised reward of voluntary poverty, and of following His 
footsteps by more perfect obedience, to all who should adopt these 
evangelical counsels. His words are emphatically universal. 
** And every one that hath left house, or brethren,” &c. “ Amen, 
I say to you there is no man that hath left house, or parents,” 
&e.t We should expect, then, that the profession of the 
evangelical counsels would find a distinctive place at all times in 
the true Church of Jesus Christ. 

We might illustrate this subject by many other instances of our 
Lord’s doctrinal or moral teaching, which are evidently prophetic 
and descriptive of the future circumstances and condition of His 
Church: but there are three points of His teaching, about which 
His words are, we deem, more plain, emphatic, and explicit, than 
any other of His utterances recorded by the Evangelists; whilst, 
at the same time, they partake of that prophetic sense to which 
we have been directing attention. These three points are the 
Holy Eucharist, the power left in His Church to absolve from sin, 
and avery special and intimate relation of His Church with S. Peter. 
We shall here touch but briefly on the two first; but shall dwell at 
some length in the course of this chapter upon the third, as form- 
ing a very important argument in the whole inquiry we are 
instituting on the point of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate. 

With regard to the Holy Eucharist, no words of our Lord can 
be cited from the Gospels more clear and emphatie than those 
He gave utterance to at the time of its institution, as narrated by 
the three first Evangelists,{ and in His doctrinal discourse left on 
record by S. John. Our Lord, at the same time, clearly teaches 


* Matt. xix, 11-18 ; 1 Cor. vii. 37, 38. 
T Matt. xix. 27-29; Luke, xviii. 28-30. 
i Matt. xxvi. 26-28; Mark, xiv. 22-24; Luke, xxii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 93-99. 
§ John, vi. 32-72. 
14 
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that the Divine gift He bestows in the Holy Eucharist is to be the 
heritage of His universal faithful, and the peculiar property of 
His Church in every age; for He insists on the obligations and 
responsibilities which this gift entails on all who shall believe in 
Him. He ordains it by solemn command to be an abiding 
institution in His religion, and a perpetual memorial of Himself. 
Surely, then, we must believe that by His true faithful this 
behest will be obeyed; and that nought will be so greatly 
treasured, so highly honoured, or frequented in His Church with 
so much lively faith and loving devotion, as the Holy Eucharist. 

Take, again, the words of Christ as He bestows on His Church 
the power of the keys, whereby to absolve His people from sin. 
Could He speak more plainly, and in more absolute terms, or 
with more wide and universal application?* Oh, amazing, un- 
imagined, yet most needful bestowal of a prerogative all-divine! 
And will there not be seen continually, in every age, throngs of 
penitents, craving the exercise of this prerogative, in witness of 
its abiding existence in the Church of Christ? 

Before we give ourselves to consider more fully the third 
point, that, namely, of the special and intimate relation of the 
Church with S. Peter, let us sum up our argument. It is this: 

We meet, so to say, on the very surface of the Gospel page 
certain truths, principles, and practices predicted to be charac- 
teristic of the true faithful, and distinctive of the Church of 
Christ, such, especially, as devotion to the Virgin Mother of our 
Lord; profession of the evangelical counsels ; the Eucharist set 
forth as the highest, most prominent, and most cherished by the 
faithful, of Christian rites; the exercise of the power of the 
keys by absolution from sin. This being so, we are bound to 
find the continual realisation, and the actual working of these 
truths, principles, and practices in the true Church of Christ ; 
otherwise His prophetic words and teaching would remain un- 
fulfilled, and the truth of the Gospels might be, with just 
reason, impeached. 

But what is the fact? Those several self-same points, which 
were thus the subject-matter of our Lord’s teaching in His pre- 
vision of the future, are seen at all times in the Catholic Church, 
as in their proper home, to have their practical realisation and 
their normal development ; they form so many visible and per- 
manent institutions in her system, engaging continually her 


* Matt. xviii. 18; Mark, ii. 5-11; Luke, v. 20-24; John, xx. 21-28. 
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every-day work, and the interest, activity, and zeal of her 
members ; whilst it is these very points which distinguish, in a 
most marked and prominent manner, the Catholic Church from 
all Protestant forms of Christianity, whether of Anglicanism or 
of other sects.* 

Hence, by necessary consequence, we conclude that the 
Catholic Church, in that distinctive aspect of doctrinal teaching 
and practice in which she has been ever actually recognisable, 
is the realised object of our Lord’s Divine prevision, and the ful- 
filment of His prophetic words. Herein, moreover, we find, at 


* It is true that of late years some of these doctrines and practices have 
been partially adopted by some amongst the Anglicans, who now have their 
high and low celebrations of Eucharists, their use of confession, and their 
convents. But it is also true, and clear as daylight, if not to themselves, at 
any rate to all the world besides, including the majority of ** English Church- 
men,” in these as in past times, that the Anglican Establishment is not the pro- 
per home for such doctrines and practices ; since, notoriously, * the Church 
of England” was built upon the ruins of altars, confessionals, and monasteries, 
and established in this country as a standing protest against them. Three 
centuries of their disuse, or rather of their repudiation, is a fair index of 
what is connatural and normal to the Anglican Communion, during which 
space its ministers and people got on very contentedly without them, neither 
feeling their loss, nor seeking to supply it. On the contrary, many of its most 
eminent worthies and divines nurtured their personal piety and won their 
religious fame by their earnest denial and denunciation of these very doctrines 
and practices, as entirely contrary to true Christianity. Departure, more or 
less, and in one way or other, from its first principles and from its original 
norm is incident to every purely human institution, which of its own nature 
is ever tending to disintegration. It is, therefore, no way surprising that 
Anglicanism, which has in the past assimilated to itself, as a religion, so 
many other foreign elements, should also take some from the Catholic 
Church, of which in England it pretends to be the representative and heir. 
Several adventitious causes have, moreover, in recent days helped to this 
adoption—for adoption, in truth, it is, and not a normal genesis. In part we 
welcome it, on many grounds, as a movement upwards to what is good and 
true; and, especially, so far as it may, in the gracious designs of God’s 
providence, afford to sincere and earnest souls matter and motives for that 
pious affection and disposition towards the belief of revealed truths, which, as 
& preparation of heart, is the needful precursor of firm divine faith. A very 
simple test-mark of the different relation borne by the Catholic Church and 
the Anglican Communion to Catholic faith and practice is the following: an 
Anglican, whether he holds or denies what is of Catholic faith and practice, 
may be considered by his coreligionists a good and orthodox Anglican; a 
Catholic, if he denies or rejects the same, must thereby be reckoned a bad 
Catholic, or rather ceases to be a Catholic in a true sense. Itis not a little 
remarkable that amongst Catholic accretions to modern Anglicanism devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin does not find its place; this, so far as we have observed, 
assumes no other type than a carefully guarded, cold, distant, solemn, theo- 
logical reverence of S. Mary. When once, however, an Anglican has some 
loving, filial recognition of Mary as his mother, then another world and 
another spiritual life begin to open to him, and then thoughts and steps are 
tending homewards. We need hardly add that Anglicanism cannot admit 
any special acknowledgment of, or devotion to, S. Peter: this would be to sub- 
vert its whole system. 
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the same time, a most clear proof in confirmation of the truth of 
His own Divinity, and of the Divine inspiration of the Gospel 
record. 

We might, with equal cogency, turn our argument another 
way, thus:—We see, as a matter of fact, certain principles 
of doctrine and practice at actual work in a Church which 
elaims to be the one true Catholie Church founded by Christ 
Himself. These principles are connatural and necessary to its 
very essence and life, distinguishing it from all other religions 
around. Hence, naturally, and with reason, we should expect that, 
if its claim to be indeed the Church of Christ were good and true, 
distinct mention of these principles would have been made by the 
Divine Founder, and would be discoverable in the surviving record 
of His words. Such mention appears in the inspired Gospels ; 
for there these very same principles are set forth by our Lord 
Himself, as characteristic of that Church which He came on 
earth to found. By this process, again, conclusive witness 1s 
secured to the twofold truth of the Divine inspiration of the 
Gospels, and of the Divine origin of the Catholie Church. 

We have drawn out, with the foregoing illustrations, this 
general argument for its better application to the point most per- 
tinent to our subject, which we have as yet held in reserve, 
namely, the special and intimate relation of Christ’s true Church 
with S. Peter. 

Now, on this head we find our Lord's words in the Gospel 
most plain, explicit, and emphatic. Andrew, S. John records,* 
“brought Simon to Jesus, and Jesus, looking upon him, said: 
Thou art Simon the son of Jona, thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter "—the word Cephas signifying, in the 
vernacular which our Lord spoke, a rock. Later on, upon the 
occasion of the Apostle’s confession of His Divinity, Christ pro- 
claims him to be indeed what that name imports: “TI say to 
thee, that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build My 
Church.” +t Our Lord spake these words in Syro-Chaldaie: Thou 
arb Cephas (a rock), and on this Cephas, &c.; but the Evangelist is 
careful in recording them to interpret the name Cephas into 
Peter: for by that name the Prince of the Apostles was to be 
designated and known throughout all future ages. ‘Thou art 
Peter, a rock.” And then our Lord goes on to show the proper 
meaning of this his new name, and the precise import of its 


* John, i. 42. + Matt. xvi. 18. 
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bestowal, by declaring in what sense, and in what relation, he is 
thus a rock. For now Christ speaks for the first time explicitly 
of that Church which He is about to found. ‘I say to thee that 
thou art Peter—thou art Cephas, a rock; and on this rock 
(on thee) I will build My Church." Thou art Peter, for on thee 
as a strong rock, and chief foundation stone, inseparably united 
with Myself, I will build My Church, the House of God on earth.* 
Built on this foundation, based on this rock, that Church, the 
citadel of Divine truth, and the gathering-place of His elect, our 
Lord proclaims, shall abide in strength, stable and secure, until 
the end of time, against all deceits of error, and all assaults of 
wickedness. ‘And the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
1t." 

In this His Church, which he pronounces to be indestructible 
through all ages, our Lord foretells, there will be a supremacy of 
rule and jurisdiction, with power universal to bind and to loose ; 
and He promises that the acts of that supremacy here on earth, 
whether of binding or loosing, shall be confirmed and ratified by 
Himself in heaven. This supremacy, divinely instituted together 
with the Church itself, belongs, and perpetually adheres thereto, 
as a part of its essential constitution; and this supremacy Christ 
entrusts to one, who personally must exercise it with exclusive 
individual right, as long as that Church shall endure, and her 
acts of binding and loosing shall need here on earth Divine 
sanction in heaven. Hence, in virtue of its institution, this 
supremacy ordained by Christ must by His own Divine law reside 
perpetually in His Church, in the hands of one who, receiving it 
handed down in line of legitimate succession, will by its heritage 
be thus supreme. This same supremacy He bestows on Peter, to 
be henceforth in perpetuity associated with his name, as deriving 


* S. Alphonsus shows that these words were addressed by Christ to 
Poter and here apply to him alone, that they are to be understood, moreover, 
in their literal sense of Peter being the rock on which the Church was built 
according to the general interpretation of the Fathers, notably of S. Jerome, 
whose words he cites. **Not as though Peter has one meaning and Cephas 
another; but the word which we in Latin and Greek call Petra, the Hebrews 
and Syrians, from the affinity of their language, call Cephas.” **Since, then," 
continues S. Alphonsus, ** Peter is the rock, or the foundation of the Church, 
he cannot fail; otherwise if the foundation could fail, the Church too might 
one day fail; but this is impossible on account of the promise already made 
in this very place: Ht porte inferi non prevalebunt adversus eam. Andif Peter 
cannot fail, neither can the Pontiffs his successors fail ; because, since Jesus 
Christ promised that hell should never prevail against His Church, the pro- 
mise must necessarily be understood as made for all time, even as long as the 
Church shall last.” (Verità della Fede. p. iii. cap. ix. 4.) 
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its force and authority from the virtue and strength which that 
name of his imparts ; for he has been made by Christ Peter, the 
rock and foundation of the Church. ‘Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build My Church...and I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven." 

The sum of our contention here is, that according to the plain 
and obvious sense of these prophetic words of our Lord descrip- 
tive of His Church and its constitution, He portrays that Church 
as essentially connected with Peter as its foundation, and as 
containing a supremacy of jurisdiction to be ever associated with 
Peter’s name. Consequently a continuous claim on the name of 
Peter for her origin and authority will be a mark, which the true 
Church of Christ must always wear in her forefront, and by 
which she must be distinctly recognisable in every age. 

Let us note some other words of our Lord in the Gospel, 
descriptive of His future Church, and spoken in special relation to 
S. Peter. 

On one occasion He likens His visible Church on earth to a 
sheep-fold, numerically one, into which all His sheep throughout 
the whole world shall be gathered, and shall be under the care 
of one chief shepherd. Contrasting this fold with that of the 
Jewish Church, into which His entire flock was not gathered, He 
says: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” * Later on, when He, the Divine 
Shepherd, had now paid the price for His sheep at the cost of 
His Blood and His life, and was still tarrying on earth after His 
Resurrection to prepare and set in order the new fold of His 
Church—Himself about to withdraw therefrom His visible pre- 
sence—He speaks once more in words of most solemn and tender 
pathos. Having received the thrice-told assurance of Peter's 
love, the Divine Pastor requires of His Apostle, as proof of that 
love, that now he should take charge of His universal flock ; and 
with thrice-repeated commission He makes Peter in His own 
stead Chief Shepherd of His fold and Supreme Pastor in His 
Church. ‘Simon, Son of John, lovest thou Me more than these: 
Feed then My lambs, feed My sheep." t Other pastors besides 


* John, x. 16. 


+ John, xxi. 16,19. Commenting on these words, S. Alphonsus cites the 
following passage from S. Eucherius (Serm. in Vigil S. Petri): “Jesus Christ 
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Peter He set over His flock, even His other beloved and chosen 
Apostles, whose pastoral office was to be perpetuated in the 
collective succession of bishops and priests. But Peter was 
made pastor supreme over all the rest, and his office of chief 
pastor was also to endure in the Church; for, when speaking 
prophetically of His visible Church, He describes it in the Gospel 
to be a universal Sheep-fold, numerically one, with a universal 
Pastor also numerically one. ‘There shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd.” 

Now if our Lord’s words thus addressed personally to S. Peter 
in relation to His Church, according to their plain and obvious 
meaning, and as uniformly interpreted by the Fathers and Doc- 
tors, point, as we maintain, by necessary consequence to some- 
thing that was to be inherent in His Church, and to an office of 
supreme dignity, which should be held by another in perpetual 
succession after Peter's death,—if we say this be so, it would be 
fair to presume, that whatever else in the Gospels was said of 
S. Peter, thus personally and individually, in distinction from the 
rest of the Apostles, would bear also on that special prerogative 
and office, which was to belong permanently to the constitution 
of the Church of Christ. 

Considered in this relation, all the notices of S. Peter in the 
New Testament which serve to place him in special prominence 
and priority above the other Apostles have a particular meaning 
and import, as illustrating and confirming that supreme rank of 
dignity and office which, as we have seen, was by Divine institu- 
tion not alone conferred personally on him, but was to devolve 
also on others in a line of enduring succession. These notices, 
we grant, taken singly by themselves, may be deemed of no 
decisive value; but considered in their accumulation, and 
especially in conjunction with our Lord's express collation to 8. 
Peter, they will appear to all candid and unprejudiced minds of 
very important account. Such, for example, are the uniform 


entrusted to Peter first the lambs and then the sheep, because He con- 
stituted him not only pastor, but pastor of pastors. Peter therefore feeds the 
lambs, and feeds the sheep also: he feeds the children, and feeds likewise 
the mothers ; he governs the subjects and the prelates. Consequently he is 
the pastor of all, since there is nothing else in the Church besides the lambs 
and the sheep.” Amongst many other Saints and Fathers, the holy Doctor 
cites also S. Bernard, De Consid. 1. ii. o. 8, n. 15 (the passage will be found in 
this work later on), and S. Cyprian, who had said the same before in these few 
words: “ The Church is the people united to the priest, the flock attached to 
its pastor." ‘‘Kcclesia plebs sacerdoti adunata, et pastori suo grex adheerens.” 
(Ep. ad Florent.— Verità della, Fede. p. iii. c. ix.) 
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first mention of S. Peter's name before that of the other Apostles ; 
the leadership amongst them he is so frequently seen to take, and 
which was conceded to him by them, it would seem, as a matter of 
course; the particular and intimate union between Peter and his 
Divine Master, manifested by so many little incidents of 
individual interest and personal preference on record in the 
Gospels, wherein he appears at once as the mouthpiece of the 
other Apostles for what they would say to their Master, and at 
the same time—so often are His words addressed specially to 
Peter—the medium for imparting His teaching to them. How 
significant, when viewed in this connection, are the words spoken 
by Christ to Peter on the occasion of paying the tribute money : 
* But that we may not scandalise them. . . . Take that and 
give it to them for Me and thee” (Matt. xvii. 26). In the light 
of so many other of our Lord's words, it would almost seem as 
though He had wrought the miracle, and would have it recorded, 
in order to show forth the close union that linked Him with 
Peter, whom He had made together with Himself the rock of 
foundation to His Church, who was to be the chief shepherd of 
His flock in His own stead, and His vicar on earth, after His 
ascension into heaven. We might go beyond the Gospel nar- 
rative and show from the Acts of the Apostles how at once, on 
the withdrawal of the Divine Founder and Supreme Head of the 
Church from earth to heaven, the whole conduct of S. Peter 
serves to illustrate the Primacy he had received in the Apostolic 
College and the universal Church; but it is enough here to recall 
the election of Matthias to the Apostolate, the days of the first 
Pentecost,how the Gospel was preached first by Peter alike to 
the Jews and to the Gentiles, and the history of the Council at 
Jerusalem, in proof of our point. Any further witness to it that 
may be gathered from the Epistles will be noted later on, when 
we treat more particularly of S. Peter in relation to S. Paul. 

There is, however, still one passage of great importance in the 
Gospel of 8. Luke, which we have held in reserve, as demanding 
a notice apart. We refer to those remarkable words, addressed 
with so great solemnity to Peter by our Lord on the eve of His 
Passion after the institution of the Holy Eucharist.* 

His disciples were disputing amongst themselves which of 
them should seem the greater. Our Lord gently rebukes them, 
by drawing a contrast between the way of worldly kings and 


* Luke, xxii. 24-32. 
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potentates, and what should be their conduct. The former, He 
says, are accounted great and receive praise from men, because 
they take care to let their power continually appear by lording it 
over others and making a parade of their beneficence, but it must 
be otherwise with His Apostles. He tells them that He is making 
over to them a kingdom, even that same kingdom which He had 
Himself received from His Father, the kingdom of His Church. 
He tells them, moreover, that they will all alike be princes, seated 
in place of honour, and invested with high authority, in this 
kingdom, He does not deny that one will be greater than the 
rest. His words clearly imply that this will be the case. But 
what He does say, and that expressly, is, that he who is the 
greater must rule his conduct by His own example of meekness 
and humble service towards the others : 


* But he that is the greater among you, let him become as the younger, 
and he that is the leader as he that serveth." 


He shows, at the same time, that he who is the greater will not 
thus demean his authority, any more than He their Lord and 
Master had done, Who came not to be ministered to but to 
minister, and to give even His life as a sacrifice for all. Who 
that one of them was that was to be the greater among them, and 
their leader, our Lord had already made known to them, and had 
designated by name as first and supreme in His kingdom, by 
setting him to be the rock of faith and chief foundation of His 
Church, and by giving to him the keys of that same kingdom, of 
which He was now disposing to them who had remained faithful 
to Him in His own trials and temptations. He had before de- 
clared that not all the gates of hell should ever prevail against 
His Church, nor against the rock of Peter's faith whereon it was 
built. But now He goes on to warn them of the terrible proof to 
which they should all be put; for that Satan was doing his utmost 
for their complete ruin. Whilst intimating their ‘partial falling 
away through weakness and cowardice, together with their re- 
covery and victory in the end over Satan’s assaults, our 
Lord reveals what was to be the secret of their power to bear up 
and overcome, and whence they were ever to find strength against 
weakness in the future. But in making known to them the 
remedy, He addresses His words not to them, but to Peter 
individually : 

** Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you (i.e., all of you My 
Apostles), that he may sift you (all) as wheat. But (here He indicates the 
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remedy and means of prevention) I have prayed for thee (Peter) that thy 
faith fail not: and thou being once converted confirm thy brethren.” 


That heaven-bestowed gift, then, of Peter's faith, so pure and 
strong, which had erst earned his beatification from his Master’s 
lips, our Lord here declares He had specially prayed for, that 
it might not fail, even in the shock of his threefold denial, but 
remain ever as a rock, firm and immovable, for the support of the 
Church and confirmation of his brethren. 

These words of our Lord are prophetic of what was soon to 
happen to the Apostles, and to Peter in particular, in the hour of 
His Passion ; they are prophetic, too, of the availing efficacious- 
ness of His own prayer, and by consequence of the part Peter was 
in the future to take as the Confirmer of his brethren ; they con- 
vey an office and a charge delivered to Peter alone amongst the 
Apostles; and, taken in conjunction with what He had before 
said of Peter’s place in the constitution of His Church, and in re- 
lation to the rest of the Apostles, they impart something that was 
to be not simply personal, but official, belonging to that office 
which should devolve on others in succession, so long as His 
Church should endure. 

As the College of the Apostles was formed by Christ to be a 
permanent institution, and to have its succession in the whole 
collective Episcopate of the Church; in like manner, that 
particular rank and office amongst his brethren in the Apostolate, 
deputed by Christ to Peter, must also find its place in the future 
collective Episcopate: there must be still one, like Peter, greater 
than the rest, to lead and confirm them; and that one must be 
invested with Peter's jurisdiction, and be endowed with Peter's 
faith, in order adequately and efficaciously to discharge such 
office. 

Here, again, the prophetic sense of these words of our Lord to 
Peter would lead us to expect that there would be ever in His 
Church one, like that Apostle, supreme in jurisdiction and in- 
fallible in faith, set over all other ecclesiastical rulers and 
prelates, to lead and confirm them—one professing, at the same 
time, to model his conduct after the example set by the Divine 
Lord and Master, as ‘‘ Servus servorum Dei." 

We have now fulfilled the task we proposed of proving and 
illustrating from the Gospels that special relation with S. Peter, 
which, we affirmed, the prophetic sense of our Lord's teaching 
clearly indicates, as a distinctive note of His Church throughout 
all time. 


- 
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What now remains is briefly to apply the foregoing reflections 
to that which is the particular object of our inquiry, namely, the 
Episcopate of Peter in the Roman See. 

We say, then, in the first place, that the prophetic sense of 
our Lord's Divine teaching on this head must of necessity obtain 
its adequate realisation and visible accomplishment in every age 
of Christendom. And hence, His true Church will ever lay 
exclusive claim to a special relation with Peter for her Divine 
origin, as founded and built upon that Apostle: she will ever 
openly profess this relation as the charter of her rightful 
succession to Divine titles and prerogatives, by the acknowledg- 
ment of Peter's supreme jurisdiction, conferred by Christ Himself 
when founding His Church, as a part of her own constitution. 
She will proclaim her participation in the infallibility of Peter's 
faith to be the sure guarantee of the purity and integrity of her 
own doctrinal teaching, and Peter's universal pastorate to be her 
own Divine rule and government. 

That alone, then, can be the Church of our Lord's Divine pre- 
vision, and the subject of His prophetic discourses in the Gospel, 
which ever wears in its forefront that characteristic mark of 
relation to Peter by which He Himself so specially distinguishes 
it. 

There is one Church on earth that wears, and has ever worn, 
this mark, and one alone, in contrast with all the other so-called 
Churches in Christendom: and this is the Catholie Church in 
communion with the Roman See, and obedient to the Bishop of 
Rome as its supreme visible Head and universal Pastor. This 
communion and obedience is a necessary condition of membership 
with that Church, because therein Rome is held to have been 
Peter's See, and because the Roman Pontiff is held to be successor 
to Peter in that See, and inheritor thus of Peter's Divine pre- 
rogatives as the Church's supreme visible Head and universal 
Pastor. 

Other doctrines and practices, indicated in the Gospel as 
belonging to Christ's Church, may be found more or less pre- 
vailing in churches and sects outside the Communion of Rome. 
There are in the schismatical Churches of the East devotion to the 
Virgin Mother of God, profession of the religious life, a true 
recognition of the Holy Eucharist, the sacrifice of Mass, and the 
practice of sacramental penance. But in none of these is there 
even profession made of any special relation to S. Peter: nay, 
their very existence as separate Churches, like that of Anglicanism 
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and other Protestant sects, depends upon, and is bound up with, 
the denial of the prerogatives of Peter’s Primacy, and of its 
succession in the Roman See. Here, then, is the crucial note 
which marks off the Catholic Church and the Catholic Faith from 
all other communions and religious beliefs throughout Christen- 
dom; and thus what was predicted of Christ Himself, Who is at 
once the Divine Founder of His Church and its chief corner-stone, 
is verified also of the rock of Peter by the rejection of Christ’s 
Vicar, that it shall be to many “a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of scandal ;’’ whereas by the true faithful it will be held in 
honour, elect and precious, because made honourable before God, 
and chosen by Him to be that living stone whereon His Church is 
built, and to remain ever the foundation of its stability and 
strength.* 

The sum then of our argument is: The special relation of 
Christ's Church with S. Peter foretold in the Gospels must have 
its fulfilment in time: and it has that fulfilment in the Roman 
Catholic Church alone; for if not there, it remains unfulfilled. 
Consequently the mode of that fulfilment, as it actually exists in 
the Roman Catholic Church, must be that very same mode which our 
Lord contemplated, in His Divine prevision, as the accomplishment 
of His prophetic words. Now that mode consists essentially in the 
Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and in there ever being a legi- 
timate succession of chief pontiffs, who are held to be by Divine 
right the heirs to his Primacy. It has, moreover, been defined as a 
Catholic truth belonging to the Faith that these are the Bishops 
of the Roman See, which Peter was the first to occupy. And 
hence it follows that our Divine Lord, when speaking so much 
of the relation of His future Church with Peter, had expressly 
in view the Episcopate and See of Rome, both as a means and 
centre for the personal exercise of Peter’s supreme authority, and 
as a place of deposit where Peter's office and prerogatives should 
remain for their transmission to others in the line of legitimate 
succession. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that the fact of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate and succession in the See of Rome is im- 
plicitly demonstrable from the page of the Gospel, because in 
the truth of this fact exclusively is to be found the fulfilment, 
and consequently the veracity, of our Divine Lord’s own prophetic 
words. 


* See Js, viii. 14-15; Rom. ix. 38; Luc. ii. 84; Matt. xxi. 44; Pet. ii. 6-8. 
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APPENDIX. 


We think that it will not be without interest to our readers if 
we supplement this chapter by the following extract from Dr. 
Dollinger :— 

* At the turning-point, when His ministry was closing and 
His sufferings about to begin, Peter made confession that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of the living God. For this he was repaid 
by four closely allied promises of future power and pre-eminence 
in the Church. First: he should be the Rock whereon Christ 
would build it; secondly, the Church built on him should never 
fail; thirdly, Christ would give him the keys of His kingdom or 
Church ; fourthly, what he bound or loosed on earth would be 
bound or loosed in heaven. * 

* Peter alone here spoke; he was not commissioned by 
the other Apostles, and stood foremost among them through 
the faith given him by his heavenly Father. That faith, 
firm as a rock, fitted him to be the foundation of the 
Church which Christ had compared to a house. Now first 
Simon Bar Jona perceived why the Lord originally named him 
Cephas, the rock. And thus Christ, like 5. Paul afterwards, 
has combined the two similes of a home and of family life. He 
wills to build His house, the imperishable Church, never to be 
overcome by the powers of death, on the believing and confess- 
ing Simon, who again is to be its foundation in the same sense 
as all the Apostles are according to S. Paul or S. John, though 
excelling all others in his speciality as chief foundation stone.t 
And in this house built upon him, Peter is to have the duties 
and powers, not of the master of the house—that Christ is, and 
remains—but of the steward. These were promised him under 
the symbol of the keys, whereby he is enabled to open the 
treasures of the house, to guard the spiritual stores and posses- 
sions of the Church, doctrine and means of grace. 

** What is here first, according to S. Matthew's account, only 
promised to Peter was after the Resurrection bestowed upon 
him, at the third appearance of Jesus, to three Apostles and 


* Matt. xvii. 18, 19. The Greek translator of the Aramaic text was 
obliged to use Ilérpos and Ilérpa; in the original, Cephas stood in each place 
without change of gender: ** Thou art stone, and on this stone,” &c., Cephas 
being both name and title. 

+ Eph. ii. 19, 20; Apoc. xxi. 14. 
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three disciples only besides himself. As He had before assured 
him of his future exaltation on the evidence of his divinely in- 
spired strength of faith, so now He taught him by a question, thrice 
solemnly repeated, that he must also surpass the other Apostles 
in love to Him, and be à Rock-man in love as in faith, giving 
him thereby an opportunity of retracting his three denials, and 
adding the charge thrice repeated, ‘Feed My lambs; feed My 
sheep.’ Thereby a chief shepherd was given to the whole 
Church, including the Apostles, and Peter was placed in the 
same relation as Christ had been before to the collective body 
of believers, as the good shepherd who cares for his sheep and 
gives himself for them out of love, not like a hireling for his 
own advantage.* 

** When Christ prophesied to S. Peter, just before the begin- 
ning of His Passion, that on the same night he would deny 
Him thrice, He also assured him that, by virtue of a special 
prayer offered for him to the Father, his weakness in faith 
should not sink as low as complete apostasy or determinate un- 
belief. And He exhorted him, when recovered from his own 
fall, to strengthen his brethren, the Apostles and other disciples, 
in their wavering faith; to sustain them in their discourage- 
ment, and console them with the hope of His sure and speedy 
resurrection.” t 

We must here, parenthetically, express our unfeigned surprise 
both at the sense and the restricted application which Dr. Dollin- 
ger attaches to Christ's words in this passage. 

The general rule or principle of the learned author of The 
First Age of Christianity—and one which we cannot sufficiently 
admire, as being in full accord with the true philosophical 
method and critical science of a genuine historian—is, we con- 
ceive, to take the facts of his New Testament narrative simply as 
they stand, without any arbitrary theorising: to let them speak 
for themselves; and to allow the statements of the several 
writers, after careful collation, mutually to explain one another; 
making use only of such extraneous aids as might be necessary 
for their more complete elucidation ; viewing them, withal, in the 
light of their realised accomplishment and results, outside which 
no thoughtful student of history and tradition could fail to regard 
or represent them to others. 

But in the present instance Dr. Dollinger has, we hold, 


* John, xxi. 15-17; x. 19, + Luke, xxii. 31, 32. 
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departed from this sound principle, and has hazarded an interpre- 
tation which is gratuitous and unfounded. 

For there is nothing in the consequent Gospel narrative to 
suggest the idea that S. Peter immediately on his conversion 
received, in answer to Christ's prayer, any special grant of faith 
and hope in the Resurrection, or fulfilled the Divine injunction to 
confirm his brethren, by encouraging them in those same senti- 
ments during the interval that elapsed between his own conver- 
sion and their own assurance of the Resurrection by the actual 
sight of their risen Lord. 

So far from this, if we are to judge from what the Evangelists 
themselves say on the matter, we are led to an entirely opposite 
conclusion. Their words are contained in the following 
passages :— Mark, xvi. 7, 11; Luke, xxiv. 9-11; and John, xx. 1-9. 
In the last of these it is recorded of S. John, and not of S. Peter, 
* He saw (the linen cloths lying), and believed." 

If our Lord's words to Peter are to be interpreted by their 
fulfilment, and if this fulfilment is discoverable in the New Tes- 
tament, we shall find it, not before the Resurrection, but after 
the Ascension, in the prominent part S. Peter filled in the Church 
and amongst the Apostles, as recorded by S. Luke in the earlier 
chapters of the Acts. * 

Dr. Dóllinger's view, besides being opposed to the Gospel 
narrative, has, moreover, no countenance so far as we are aware 
in the Fathers, and certainly is contrary to their common inter- 
pretation and to the general sense of tradition. 

We are not here entering into the question of what precisely 
was that unfailingness of Peter's faith for which Christ prayed, 
or that confirmation, in its nature and extent, which Peter was 
enjoined to afford to his brethren. This is a matter of dogma 
which the Church has decided in the Vatican Council. Our 
present point is not doctrinal, but purely one of fact, which every 
ecclesiastical historian, who treated of the question at all, would 
be bound to take into account, at any time before that Council, 
and quite independently of any dogmatic definition. 

And our contention is—let Peter's unfailing faith, and his 
obligation to confirm his brethren, in the case be what they may 
—they are traditionally regarded and spoken of by the Fathers 
as not transiently or accidentally personal to Peter, but as per- 
manently inherent in his office of chief Pastor, and in that of his 


* Dr. Dóllinger himself very graphically describes this pre-eminence of S. 
Peter, vol. ii. pp. 115-122. 
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successors. We readily admit that this passage of S. Luke is 
not at all so often cited by the Fathers, nor explained by them 
with the same fulness, in relation to S. Peter's prerogatives, as 
the two others of S. Matthew and S. John; and, that being of 
general moral significance, it is frequently applied in this sense. 
But when they treat of these words of our Lord to Peter in their 
literal and historical import, they apply them not as limited to 
the incident of his denial and conversion,—though this was the 
occasion of their being spoken,—but in a sense so wide-reaching 
as to cover Peter's whole office as universal Pastor, and to extend 
also to his successors. 

In proof of this we cite the following passages. 

S. Ambrose writes: 


« Whence also it was said to Peter, ‘Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed My Father, 
that thy faith fail not.' . . . In fine, Peter after being tempted by the devil, 
is set over the Church. The Lord therefore signifies beforehand what that 
is, that He afterwards chose him the pastor of the Lord's flock. For to him 
He said, * But thou when converted confirm thy brethren.’ ” * 


S. Chrysostom over and over againt when speaking of S. 
Peter's Primacy quotes, and in this relation only, the passage of 
S. Luke. Thus: 


* He (Christ) constituted him the first of the Apostles: wherefore He 
said, ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan ... that thy faith fail not. f—Peter 
first acts with authority in this matter (the election of Matthias), as having 
all put into his hands; for to him Christ had said, ‘And thou, being con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren.'"$ 


Theodoret, after quoting Christ's words (Luke, xxii. 31, 32), 
thus paraphrases them : 


“< For as I,’ Hesays, ‘did not overlook thee when thou wast tottering, so do 
thou also become a support to thy brethren when shaken, and communicate 
of that help of which thou hast partaken; and do not cast down the falling, 
but raise up those endangered. Since for this cause do I permit thee to stumble 
first, and suffer thee not to fall, contriving through thee stability for the 
wavering.’ Then did the great pillar support the tottering world, and not 


* In Ps. xiii, 12. 

+ De B. Paphlegonio, n. 2; Hom. 8, adv. Judeos, n. 3; Hom. 3, de Pæni- 
tentia, n. 4; Hom. 82, in Matt. n. 39. See also S. Cyprian, Ep. ad Cler. et de 
Deprec. De Orat. Dom.; S. Optatus of Milevis, De Schism. Donat. vi. 3; S. 
Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. Cathar. 59, n. T, 8; Hilary the Deacon, Quest. 75 
ex N. Test. in App. S. August. ; S. Cyril of Alexandria, in Luc. t. v. p. 420, 
Migne ; Arnobius Junior, in Ps. 138. 

T In Ps CXXIX. ns 2. 

$ Hom. 3, in Acta, n. 3. 
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suffer it to fall down utterly, but raisedit up, and made it stable, and received 
a command ‘to feed the sheep’ of God." * 


S. Leo says : 


** When Christ's Passion which was to trouble the constancy of the disciples 
was now near, ‘The Lord says, Simon, Simon, behold, &c. (Luke, xxii. 31, 
32). The danger from the temptation of fear was common to all the Apostles, 
and they stood equally in need of the help of the Divine protection, because 
the devil desired to trouble all, to crush all. . . . And yet, special care of Peter 
is undertaken by the Lord, and for the faith of Peterin particular does He 
pray, as if the state of the others would be more sure, if the mind of their 
prince were not conquered. In Peter, therefore, the fortitude of all is de- 
fended, and the help of Divine grace is so ordered that the firmness which 
through Christ is given to Peter, may through Peter be conferred on the 
Apostles. Wherefore, most beloved, since we see that so great a safeguard has 
been divinely instituted for us, reasonably and justly do we rejoice in the 
merits and dignity of our leader, giving thanks to our everlasting King and 
Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave so great power to him whom He 
made the prince of the whole Church, that if anything is rightly done 
and rightly ordered by us even in our days, it be referred to his doing, to his 
governing, unto whom was said, * And thou converted, confirm thy brethren ; 
and to whom, after His Resurrection, the Lord, for a triple profession of ever- 
lasting love, with a mystic meaning, thrice said, ‘Feed My sheep.’ Which he 
now also beyond doubt does, and the pious shepherd executes the mandate of 
the Lord, confirming us by his exhortations, and ceasing not to pray for us, 
that we be not overcome by any temptation. Butif, as is to be believed, he 
everywhere extends this care of his piety to the whole people of God, how much 
more does he vouchsafe to bestow his aid upon us his disciples, amongst whom, 
in the same flesh that he presided, he rests on the sacred couch of his blessed 
sleep (dormitationis). To him, therefore, let us assign this feast, this 
anniversary-day (birth-day) of our servitude; to him this feast, by whose 
patronage we have merited to be sharers of his Chair, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ aiding us in all things.” + 


The passages we have cited from the Fathers clearly show that 
the words of Christ (Luke, xxii. 31, 32) are traditionally inter- 
preted as applicable to S. Peter, in his office of universal Pastor, 
and not in the limited sense attached to them by Dr. Déllinger. 

We shall use some words of S. Bernard in proof that they 
were held in his time to be applicable also to S. Peter's 
successors : 

** For indeed, he says, I think it meet that there, above all, the losses of faith 
be repaired where faith can suffer no failure. Since this is the prerogative of 
that See. For to whom was it once said: ‘I have prayed for thee, Peter, that 


thy faith fail not'? "Therefore, what follows is demanded of Peter's successor: 
* And thou being once converted, confirm thy brethren.' "t 


* Or. de Sanct. Carit. See also Hæret. Fab. 1. v. c. 28; Ep. TT, Eulalio. 
+ Serm. 4, in Natal. Ordin. cc. i.-iv. i Epist. cxe. Ad Innoc. ii. 
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Pope S. Gelasius had written long before (a.D. 492) : 


“Though amidst the various difficulties of the times, involved in continual 
labours, we can scarcely breathe, yet for the government of the Apostolic See, 
engaged without ceasing in the care of the whole fold of the Lord, which (care) 
was delegated to the Blessed Peter by the voice of the Saviour Himself, ‘And 
thou converted, confirm thy brethren;' and again, * Peter, lovest thou Me, feed 
My sheep,’ we neither can, nor ought to, dissemble such things as constrain 
our solicitude." * 


Bossuet, in modern times, expresses the same. Speaking of 
Peter, he says : 


“II est donc de nouveau chargé de toute l'Eglise; il est chargé de tous 
ses fróres, puisque Jésus-Christ lui ordonne de les affermir dans cette foi, 
qu'il venait de rendre invincible par sa priére." 4 


And again, applying the words to Peter's successors, he says: 


** Hoc ex officio Petrus habet, hoc Petri successores in Petro acceperunt, 
ut fratres confirmare jubeantur." t 


S. Alphonsus says : 


“They are equally wrong who pretend that in this passage (Lue. xxii. 
91, 32) Jesus Christ prayed for the perseverance of Peter, since, as a fact, 
Peter wavered in his faith at the death of our Saviour, as is evident from the 
words, ‘ When thou shalt be converted,’ and from those other words which 
Jesus Christ addressed to all the Apostles after the Supper: ‘I shall be for 
you all, this very night, an occasion of scandal. Do you now believe? The 
time is coming, and is already come, when you will be scattered each one to 
his own, and when you shall leave Me alone’ (Matt. xxvi. 31; John, xvi. 31, 82). 
It is plain, then, that in the words : ‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not,’ Jesus Christ was not speaking of Peter's faith as a private individual, 
but of that faith which was never to fail him as head of the Church, nor his 
successors either, who should inherit the primacy that had been conferred on 
him. And then follow the words: ‘Confirm thy brethren.’ Here let us 
listen to the very simple explanation which Pope Agatho gives of these words, 
in the letter which he addressed to the Emperor Constantine, and which 
was afterwards read and unanimously approved in the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council.§ ‘Here, then, is the rule of the true faith—the rule which the 
Apostolic Church of Christ has always kept. . .. The Lord promised that 
the faith of Peter should not fail, and He charged him to confirm his 
brethren: now it is within the knowledge of all that this is what the 
Apostolic (Roman) Pontiffs—whose successor I am, notwithstanding my 
meanness—have ever done with all confidence.’ " || 


We have been mindful all along in this lengthened digression 
that Dr. Dollinger does not deny the larger application of Christ's 


* Ep. 9, Ad Honor. Dalmat. Episc. 

+ See Bossuet, Meditations sur les Evangiles Jour. lxx. 

t Defens. declarat. 1. iii. c. 3. 

§ Act. iil. || Verità della Fede, pt. iii. c. ix. 5. 
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words to Peter, which we claim to be that of Catholic tradition. 
Indeed, later on in the same work he expressly refers to these same 
words, and applies them, in our sense, to the office of 8. Peter as 
“ bidden by Christ to strengthen his brethren."* We are, there- 
fore, the more surprised that, when professing to give the meaning 
of the passage, he should have explained it as he has done. We 
have dwelt at so great length and so strongly on this point for 
the sake especially of earnest-minded Anglicans who may read 
these pages. For there are some amongst a certain noisy ultra- 
Protestant clique of the High Church party who dare constantly 
to assert, whether from gross—we should rather say affected 
—ignorance, or with most mendacious recklessness, that the 
dogmatie interpretation which the Holy Church gives of this 
passage from S. Luke, as well as of the other two from S. Matthew 
and S. John, is new—they call it ‘‘ Ultramontane ’’—and has no 
foundation or countenance in tradition and the writings of the 
Fathers. But enough of these false teachers, with their flippant 
pratings. 

Let us resume our quotation from Dr. Dollinger where we had 
broken off. 

'* S. Peter is so uniformly marked out in the Gospels, and 
placed in such immediate proximity to Jesus, as the shadow 
accompanying Him, the one who possessed His confidence and 
mediated between Him and the other disciples, that in this 
respect no other Apostle comes near him. Where only the 
Apostles are enumerated or mentioned he always stands first. 
All the critical moments in the life of Jesus are placed in a 
certain relation to him, and to him alone. To him individually 
Jesus ordered his Resurrection to be made known; the New 
Testament narrative records only his failings and humiliations, 
not those of the other Apostles; while it mentions the strength 
of his faith and love, and the dignity conferred in return for it, 
it carefully marks the depth of his fall. There is no other to 
whose education and training Christ devoted so much labour. 
Much of grave import He communieated only to him directly, 
as his future martyrdom, and his elevation to the highest 
dignity. And, again, in his death he was to be like his Lord. 

“Tt was only in common with the other Apostles that S. Peter 
received the remaining powers left by Christ to His Church: 
viz. the power to bind and loose in a manner availing in 


* Vol. ii. pp. 115-120. 
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heaven as on earth, which means to forbid and command; 
and finally, after the Resurrection, the communication of the 
Spirit with power to remit and retain. Three prerogatives 
were left to him exclusively. He was chosen before all other 
Apostles, and in & peculiar sense, as the foundation of the 
Church; to him alone were the keys given in Christ's house; 
he alone was to have power as shepherd of the whole flock."* 


* The First Age of Christianity, dc. Translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 


Vol. i. pp. 47-50. Ed. 1877. 


CHAPTER IV. 


REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES INVOLVED IN 
THE QUESTION OF S. PETER’S ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


Ler us here pause to consider briefly the issue of the question 
of Peter’s Roman Episcopate and succession in another light; 
what, namely, are some of the consequences involved on either 
hand in its affirmation or denial. With its affirmation the whole 
career of Peter’s Apostolate obtains a progress and consummation 
in fit proportion to the high promise of its commencement. 
Great and marvellous, indeed, were the words spoken by Christ 
concerning him and his future. Elected to be chief among the 
Apostles, marked out for exceptional prerogative, we see him hold 
in all things the first and foremost place, and take the lead of all 
in the earliest days of the Church; and surely the course of the 
Prince of the Apostles will not fail of its anticipated full career 
and befitting consummation. The Providence of God does not 
suffer such falling off in the case of His choice vessels of election 
to whom He has thus entrusted some great and extraordinary 
mission: but His Wisdom *'reacheth from end to end mightily, 
and ordereth all things sweetly,"* that in them especially His 
promise may be fulfilled: ** The path of the just, as a shining 
light, goeth forwards and increaseth even to perfect day." + 

And so when the Apostles divide the heathen world amongst 
them to conquer it to Christ, Peter, their chief, will choose for 
himself the first and most arduous post, and, shrinking from 
neither toil nor danger, will go to Rome, its mighty metropolis 
and seat of Empire, there, in Satan's principal stronghold of 
idolatry and wickedness, to preach the Gospel of Christ's king- 
dom, and to found a Church over which he himself will preside 
in person during life, and after death in a long unbroken line of 
heirs who shall succeed him,—a Church whose faith shall be 
ever celebrated throughout the world, and whose See, to be 
associated in perpetuity with his Name and Primacy, will hence- 


* Wisd. viii. 1. + Prov. iv. 18. 
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forth be the first and above all others in rank and authority 
throughout universal Christendom, as the Chair of his infallible 
teaching and the throne of his supreme jurisdiction. Peter, 
being thus constituted at Rome, in his own person and in his 
succession, the immovable Rock of the Church’s unity, faith, 
and permanence, and having proved himself to be indeed the 
Pastor of Christ’s universal flock, will receive the crown of 
martyrdom by a death of crucifixion like to his Lord’s, whose 
Vicar he is, in his own primatial Rome, which from his ever- 
enduring pontificate will be thenceforth known as the Eternal 
City. 

Here is something that satisfies, and more than fulfils, the 
anticipation of our thoughts, as being verily worthy of the Prince 
of the Apostles, the Vicar of God, and visible Head of His Church 
on earth—something, we should say rather, that is worthy of 
Him Who shows Himself ever most admirable in His Saints, and 
Whose words, in their accomplishment, are found always to sur- 
pass the bounds of their promise. 

Here is something so wondrously great and sublime, as far to 
exceed all human expectation and any earthly conception, in- 
volving, as it does, a height of dignity and power, which to claim 
or assume might well be accounted an extravagant folly or 
sacrilegious usurpation, were not its right and origin from heaven 
guaranteed by divine revelation ;—something, for such as have 
eyes to see, and hearts to understand, if possible, yet more 
marvellous still, in its visible realisation as an accomplished fact, 
through the course of long centuries until the present time. 

For what other principle or institution throughout the whole 
world’s history has been so potent and influential in the sphere 
alike of religion and of the state—gathering round it and concen- 
trating all that is most intense and glorious of men’s love, 
devotion, faith, union, and support, on the one hand, and on the 
other, of hatred, strife, envy, contempt, and opposition—as 
the claim to Peter’s succession in the Roman See, and the 
realised exercise of Papal Supremacy, whether we regard the 
earlier centuries of the Church, the middle age, or more modern 
times ? 

Herein, moreover, we see fulfilled so many words of Scripture 
and prophetic vision. That which Daniel foresaw of old is now 
brought to pass: 


* À stone was cut out of a mountain without hands: which struck the 
statue upon the feet thereof, that were of iron and of clay, and broke them in 
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pieces.... But the stone that struck the statue became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth." * 


That stone was, indeed, in its first and fullest sense no other 
than “Jesus Christ Himself, the chief Corner-stone," + of Whom 
Isaias writes: 


* Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I will lay a stone in the foundations 
of Sion, a tried stone, a corner-stone, a precious stone, founded in the foun- 
dation."t 


But it is none the less true that these prophetic words, as well as 
the comment §. Peter makes in quoting them: 


“To you therefore that believe is honour: but to them that believe 
not...8 stone of stumbling, and a rock of scandal, to them who stumble 
at the word and believe not," $ 


may be applied in a real and proper sense to S. Peter also as the 
rock and foundation united by Christ to Himself, upon which 
He built His Church, according to the teaching of the great S. 
Leo: 


“« And I, says Christ, say to thee: that is, as My Father has manifested to 
thee My divinity, so also do I make known to thee thy eminence. For thou 
art Peter, that is, whereas I am the inviolable rock, I the corner-stone, Who 
made both one, I the foundation, besides which no man can lay other: yet 
thou also art a rock, because thou art consolidated by My might, that what 
things are Mine alone by My power, may be common to thee by participation 
with Me." || 


Hence what was said at the laying of the Chief Corner-stone 
of the Church, even Jesus Christ our Lord, is verified again in 
Peter, *to whom what things are Christ's are by participation 
common : " 

“ Behold this Child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in 


Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted, . . . that out of many 
hearts thoughts may be revealed: T 


diverse thoughts, indeed, some of faith and attachment, some of 
unbelief and opposition. 

Herein we see, again, a fulfilment of S. John’s Apocalyptic 
vision, which was to receive at least its first and partial realisa- 
tion from the time that the “ eternal Gospel began to be preached 
unto them that sit upon the earth, and over every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people;”’ the object of which preaching 
was, that “ the kingdom of this world should become our Lord's 


* Dan. 1. 34, 95. t Ephes. ii. 20. t Isa. xxviii. 26. 
8 1 Pet. ii. 6-8. || Serm. 4, in Natal. Ordin. % Luke, ii. 34, 35. 
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and His Christ’s.” For how strikingly is this fulfilment wit- 
nessed to by the Prince of those Apostles—to whom the commis- 
sion to preach that Gospel was first and immediately entrusted— 
proclaiming it in Rome, “ the great city which had kingdom over 
the kings of the earth,” and there in ‘‘ that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city, seated upon the seven hills,” founding the 
Church of Christ, wherein, as in His own kingdom, He might reign 
for ever.* 

Babylon in the language of the Prophets was the name for 
Satan’s central seat of empire on earth, where he held his sway of 
falsehood, idolatry, and wickedness; Rome was emphatically 
that same central seat in Apostolic times, and therefore the 
mystic Babylon of S. John in his Apocalypse What marvel 
then — nay, how naturally fitting — that S. Peter, in an 
Epistle written at Rome—when, moreover, from prudence he 
was loth to let his residence there publicly transpire — should 
call that city by the name of Babylon? How wondrously signifi- 
cant, moreover, that the Prince of the Apostles of Christ should 
date his Epistle to the Faithful from Babylon, the chief seat of 
Satan’s rule, which already the Vicar of Christ had appropriated 
to himself as his own See in token of its henceforth being the 
centre of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

In fine, how entirely does what Tradition and History record 
of S. Peter at Rome illustrate and harmonise with all we know of 
his character as portrayed on the page of the Sacred Scriptures—- 
that spirit of lively faith, of confidence, of devotion and love; 
that ardent, impetuous courage and active zeal, which made him 
be ever foremost, and urged him to attempt even the impossible for 
the cause of his Divine Master and the Person of his Lord whilst 
He was yet on earth, All these qualities we see still in S. Peter 
after Christ's Ascension, but dignified and sanctified by a 
wondrous divine enlightenment and holy prudence, together 
with a full sense of his authority and the responsibility of his 
exalted position as Prince of the Apostles and Chief Pastor of the 
Church. And, so, still he shows himself first and foremost to 
engage in labour, to encounter difficulty, to face danger for the 
cause of his Lord, for the salvation of souls, and for the interests 
of the Church. And where would labour, and difficulty, and 
danger be greater than in Rome, the central stronghold of a 
tyrannous idolatry ; and what trophy more glorious to win for 


* Bee poc. xiv. 6; xi. 15; xvii. 18; xviii. 10; xvii. 9. 
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Christ, of more importance for His Church, and more worthy of 
the zeal and dignity of the Prince of the Apostles, than the great 
imperial city of the Pagan world? 

But, on the other hand, once deny the episcopate of Peter at 
Rome and his succession in that See, and what follows? Then 
those marvellous words of our Lord erst spoken to His Apostle, 
and which should correspondingly in their fulfilment have a like 
marvellous significance, were words void of meaning, and are 
found to have been spoken for nought, and to be of no effect. 
For if S. Peter did not found the Church of Rome, and was not 
Bishop of that Church ; if what tradition reports of him be not 
true, then no other work commensurate with his place and office 
in the Gospel can be assigned to him; nay more, in that case 
Peter has no history at all, and his memory, after the last word 
was said of him in the Acts of the Apostles—if we except his own 
Epistles—has been clean wiped off from the face of the Church. 

But here we are forgetting; for there still remains a very signal 
and unique record concerning Peter in the inspired Word. To 
Peter, alone of all the Apostles, our Lord Himself foretells that 
at length in old age he will receive the crown of martyrdom by a 
death of crucifixion like unto His own; and S. John, the last 
survivor of the Apostles, in whose special hearing this prediction 
was made, is at once the Evangelist to record the prophecy and 
to bear witness to its glorious accomplishment. The words of 
our Lord in speaking of S. Peter's martyrdom and of the mode of 
his death were of themselves by no means clear; and S. John, 
doubtless, did not apprehend their meaning as he heard them : he 
understood them afterwards by the actual event, and he inter- 
preted them in his Gospel by means of that event. This he speaks 
of as having already taken place ; for, as we know, when S. John 
wrote his Gospel our Lord's prediction had been long fulfilled, 
since the Evangelist wrote some thirty years after the death of S. 
Peter. It should be specially remarked that S. John, in his 
interpretation of our Lord's words as indicating the kind of 
martyrdom S. Peter was to suffer, does not enter into any 
explanation ; he simply observes, ‘‘ And this He said, signifying 
by what death he shonld glorify God." From this we gather 
that S. Peter's death by crucifixion was an event of such universal 
notoriety in the early Church, as to have rendered its explicit 
mention by the Evangelist unnecessary and superfluous after its 
occurrence, when interpreting here the Divine words which 
sufficiently adumbrated it. Possibly many persons who read the 
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Bible may deem that this passage of itself shows plainly that S. 
Peter was put to death by crucifixion. We are of a contrary 
opinion, and think that, without the testimony of tradition and 
history, this interpretation would hardly have been even one of 
conjecture, and that neither our Lord's words, nor S. John’s 
explanation of them, would of themselves convey any definite 
meaning to the reader as to the mode of S. Peter's martyrdom ; 
whereas, with the knowledge of the fact supplied through history 
and tradition, the true sense of both is obvious and clear. The 
place, moreover, where S. Peter suffered must have been equally 
notorious and certain amongst the early Christians as the 
martyrdom itself, We should remember, too, that S. John most 
probably wrote his Gospel not long after he himself had been in 
Rome, when, on the spot, he would have learned and thence borne 
away the still fresh memories of S. Peter's Passion. We know 
also how that event was attested by the earliest Christian writers, 
and has been a matter of unvarying and universal tradition until 
the present day. Hence we can appreciate the following critical 
statement of the Anglican Bishop of Winchester at its proper 
worth : 


* The Church of Rome may reasonably claim to be an Apostolic Church 
when (sic) S. Paul pretty certainly, and most probably S. Peter, were martyred 
at Rome, and perhaps jointly organised the Church there." * 


On this point the eminent ecclesiastical historian, Dr. Dollinger, 
writes as follows : 


** S. Peter died as a martyr in Rome under Nero by crucifixion, and Origen 
mentions the special circumstance of his being nailed to the cross head 
downwards. This tradition is confirmed by thc universal testimony of the 
whole ancient Church, and the grounds on which it has been assailed are not 
the result of historical criticism. S. John's Gospel leaves no doubt as to the 
Apostle's manner of death, for the Lord warned him prophetically in His last 
conversation with him of his end: in his old age his hands would be stretched 
and bound, and he would be carried whither he would not. The Evangelist 
adds that Jesus thereby signified by what manner of death he should glorify 
God.+ And if, as this observation shows, S. Peter's martyrdom was a fact 
universally known in the Church at the end of the first century, so that the 
Evangelist found this mere intimation enough, it is impossible that the place 
where he glorified his Lord by his death, should not have been equally 
notorious. But no other city than Rome has ever been mentioned: there is 
not the least trace of any other Church having ever claimed to be the place 
of the Apostle's death. Dionysius of Corinth says (170 A.D.) that both the 
Apostles suffered martyrdom in Rome at the same time. The Roman 
Christian, Caius, says (A.D. 200), in his treatise against Proclus the Montanist, 


* A Charge, &c., p. 68, note. + John, xxi. 19. 
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that he can point out on the Vatican and on the road to Ostia the memorials 
(trophies) of the Apostles (Peter and Paul) who founded this Church.* 
His contemporary Tertullian reckons among the prerogatives of the Roman 
Church, that ‘Peter was there conformed to the sufferings of the Lord.’ + 

“S. Peter suffered death either with S. Paul or after him. Clement of 
Rome fixes the time in saying, ‘Paul was executed under the rulers,’ for this 
points to the period of Nero's absence from Rome (a.D. 67), when the Prefect of 
the City, Helius Ciesarianus, and the pretorian Prefects, Nimphidius Sabinus 
and Tigellinus, were administering the government. The old tradition of S. 
Peter's twenty-five years' episcopate in Rome arose from placing his journey 
thither in the year 42, the second of the reign of Claudius, when he was set 
free from Agrippa's prison and escaped from Judea: from then till his death 
in 67 is twenty-five years. But, of course, it must not be inferred that he 
spent all that time in Rome." t 


Returning from our digression, we now ask: Is it for a moment 
credible that the first and most eminent of all Christ's Apostles, 
whom He Himself exceptionally privileged, the beginnings and 
final consummation of whose glorious career are on record in the 
inspired Scriptures, should not have fulfilled a course in all things 
proportioned to, and worthy of, such a commencement and close ? 
We ask again, is it reasonable, or rather is it not most absurd 
folly, to suppose that all trace of the main history of such an 
Apostle should have been lost in the Church of God? And not 
only so, but that he should have become so positively unknown, 
and his history have been plunged in such utter and hopeless 
obscurity, that an entirely false account, made up in ignorance 
and credulity, of legend and forgery, could have been palmed off 
as the true and authentic history of S. Peter on the minds of the 
faithful, and have obtained universal assent both of learned and 
simple, not merely as a theoretical belief, but as a practical truth 
fraught with the most momentous issues to the whole civilised 
world, destined to prove not only a most influential principle of 
religious faith, but also to form the basis of the secular as well 
as ecclesiastical polity of entire Christendom?  Credat Judæus. 

Again, if S. Peter was not founder and first Bishop of the 
Roman Church (for here both of these facts must stand or fall 
together, being inseparately united, and resting on the self-same 
authority and testimony), it must follow that that Church had 
no Apostle for its founder, and that its true origin is absolutely 
lost without record or tradition at all. The only Apostles, besides 
S. Peter, whose names are associated in any way with Home 


* Euseb. ii. 25. + Tertull. De Preescript. 36. 
t First Age of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 164-6. 
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are S. Paul and S. John. No one ever supposed that the latter 
founded the Church there ; moreover, the circumstances and date 
of S. John’s being in Rome render this impossible. It is quite 
certain that S. Paul was not the first founder, for, before he set 
foot in the city, we find him speaking in his Epistle to the 
Romans of their Church as having been already founded by 
another, and then in so settled and flourishing a state, that their 
faith was spoken of throughout the whole world.* Now we ask, 
on the one hand, can any rational man, not to say Christian, 
persuade himself that the Apostles in carrying out their Divine 
Master's command to go into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, would have passed over Rome in the calcula- 
tions of their zeal? If at their dispersion they went forth every- 
where, even to the ends of the known world, indefatigable in 
preaching the word and founding Churches in all the principal 
cities amongst the different nations far and near, surely one of the 
earliest and most earnest efforts of their Apostolic enterprise 
would be to preach the Faith and establish Christ’s kingdom in 
Rome, the capital of the world, and the central seat of its empire ; 
and a work so great and glorious as this would surely devolve on 
one of the very first Apostles. 

Then, is it credible, on the other hand, that whilst the first 
origin of so many Churches, in places comparatively unimportant, 
should be carefully preserved, Rome, which was from earliest 
times the chief theatre, as well for the Church’s action and 
suffering as for the heroic conflicts and triumphs of individual 
Christians, should not know the first Apostle of her Faith? And 
can we believe that the first founder of the glorious Roman 
Church, which played so prominent a part in the primitive age 
and through all subsequent history, should have left no trace of 
recognition behind, and that his very name should have perished? 
And yet this is what follows, if the Catholic tradition and the 
historical witness of antiquity, concerning the first foundation of 
the Roman Church by Peter and his episcopate, are rejected. 

We will add yet another consequence of the denial of the 
Catholic tradition. It is, that thence follows necessarily the 
negation of all unity, or bond of union, in the visible Church of 
Christ. 

The historical fact of S. Peters Roman Episcopate, and of his 
perpetual succession in the line of Roman Pontiffs, as received 
by the Catholic Church, is, so to say, the outside shell wherein is 


* Rom. xv. 20-22, i. 8-12. 
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contained the kernel—we mean the Primacy conferred by Christ 
on Peter. For the sake of argument, we leave here undetermined 
what that primacy may be, whether supremacy of jurisdiction, or 
only the priority of rank and honour of one who is primus inter 
pares; whether an essential principle and source, or merely a 
symbol, of unity. And we say, that with the denial of the 
historical fact in question, significant of, and embodying such 
primacy, every sort of primacy, and, by consequence, all principle 
of unity, in the Church of Christ must be also denied. 

If words have any meaning at all, it seems impossible for any- 
one to deny that some sort of primacy was bestowed by our Lord 
on S. Peter. And, as we have before seen, the primacy he did 
receive was, according to the obvious sense of Christ’s words, 
something belonging to and bound up with the very constitution 
of His Church, and consequently, being not simply personal but 
official, i& was to continue permanently in the Church after Peter's 
death. 

But, without reverting again to anything from the New 
Testament on this matter, we will here consider it in another 
light. 

We take for granted, then, that all who believe the Church 
founded by Christ on earth to be a visible, external body, hold 
also that itis essentially, in a real and true sense, numerically 
one. We need not now bring forward the many plain passages 
in the Gospels and Epistles which insist on this unity. Now, 
Christ's true Church on earth, thus visible and numerically one, 
is, we know, a moral body in life and action, composed of many 
individual members, and consequently, if thus one, it must have a 
living, active organisation, with due correlation of member to 
member, and subordination of each and all to some principle of 
rule or law common to the one living body. And, because the 
body is visible, this subordination and rule must be externally 
and visibly recognisable. 

We might adduce many well-known passages from the New 
Testament in application of all this to Christ’s Church; but it 
evidently stands to reason, as being in the very nature of things, 
and conformable with all human experience. 

Take, for example, a political state, a particular religious 
body, or a business company—paramount rule and order, in some 
form or other, with common subordination thereto, is an essential 
condition for its unity and permanence, nay, for its very existence. 
The same principle of subordination to a common rule and law 
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holds good also with regard to a confederation of states, and to a 
union of several religious bodies under one denomination, or of 
branch companies joined together in mutual association. With- 
out some supreme and general rule, visibly and externally recog- 
nised, and in actual force and obligation, the union of all moral 
bodies will be broken up, they will fall to pieces, and be resolved 
into so many separate units. We would here observe that not 
merely union, but numerical unity in its strictest sense—that is, 
unicity, or a single oneness, is throughout the inspired Scriptures 
predieated as the distinctive quality and condition of the Church 
of Christ. This is to be marked everywhere, whether in Old 
Testament prophecy or in the figures and parables of our Lord; 
or in His own express teaching, or that of the sacred writers, con- 
cerning the Church. Thus the visible Church of Christ is 
represented as a house built together on one foundation, as a 
sheepfold with one chief pastor, as a living body with one head 
and many members, as a draught of fishes with one master- 
fisherman. But most frequently, and especially, the Church is 
spoken of as a kingdom, as the kingdom of heaven here on earth. 
This implies one supreme ruler or king. The Church is never set 
forth as a confederation of states. A union of co-ordinate 
churches, according to the common Anglican notion, in no way 
corresponds, but is utterly opposed, to the Scriptural idea of the 
visible Body of Christ. 

We will not, however, now insist on this, though it is indis- 
putably certain and true, but will pass it over for the sake of 
argument. We suppose, then, that all who believe Christ’s 
Church to be visible and one—whether that oneness be conceived 
as strictly numerical unity, or merely some sort of union—must 
hold that it received in its original constitution, from its Divine 
Founder, such external law or rule as should be necessary for 
the establishment and permanence of its unity. As, on the one 
hand, the Church of Christ must, according to His assured pro- 
mise, ever continue to exist, preserving that self-same unity in 
which He constituted it; so the law, rule, or bond of that unity 
must be itself Divine, and must also be ever recognisable in its 
visible actuality. Now, where is it found thus visible? The 
Catholic can point to it at once, as existing in the supreme 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, who is held to inherit by Divine 
right, through legitimate succession in Peter’s See, the office and 
prerogatives of that primacy in the Church which our Lord Him- 
self bestowed upon S. Peter. But outside the Communion of 
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Rome no one even pretends that any such Divine law and bond 
of unity exists. There, indeed, what is held to be Christ’s visible 
Church is, of course, theoretically conceived as one: one, how- 
ever, not with any visible or objective unity determined by a 
Divine rule and law common to the whole body; but one, in 
virtue of some invisible esoteric unity which is merely subjec- 
tive, varying, both as to its nature and extension, according to 
the various opinions of those who believe in its existence at all. 
Considered in relation to the Church of Christ as a visible body, 
which our present argument supposes it to be, such invisible 
unity is really non-existent, for to thus apply it is a contradiction 
in terms. But taking such a visible body of the Church in its rela- 
tion to such invisible unity, as the terms stand, for what it is, and 
so far as it is capable of outward formula, it may be described as 
an arbitrary enumeration together of a number of religious bodies 
—popularly called various Churches or denominations—with the 
potentiality of indefinite multiplication; each of them being 
entirely independent, autonomous, self-contained, and distinct from 
any other: and then the bestowal, on such an aggregation, of the 
name of Christ’s one visible Church. 

It must be remarked, moreover, that these separate religious 
bodies, so far from being bound together by any external common 
law or rule of visible communion, are for the most part mutually 
repellent, and practically excommunicate one another.* Still, 


* These separate bodies may, it is true, be mutually non-repellent, and, 
like all other independent human corporations, may under certain circum- 
stances form some sort of alliance, or at least make overtures towards an 
alliance. Such overtures will perhaps be more or less reciprocated and 
favourably entertained. Thus we see the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury 
makes approaches from time to time to one or other of the Eastern schismati- 
cal Churches— Constantinople, Alexandria, or Jerusalem—with varying de- 
grees of success. Friendly letters are interchanged full of compliments .and 
expressions of sympathy on either side; perhaps even something like inter- 
communion is admitted. Other Anglican prelates will hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to the new-fledged Old Catholies of Germany, or to the still 
newer French communion of M. Loyson at Paris; whilst others, again, of the 
clergy take steps towards a brotherly union with Wesleyans, Presbyterians, 
and other Nonconformists. It is not for us to speak of the success which 
these well-meant advances have achieved. But however great this may be, 
we must bear in mind that union of this kind is, after all, merely accidental 
—that is, it may be, or may not be, and may come to an end any day—a 
change of circumstances, of time, or person may alter or offace whatever 
mutual arrangements have been thus formed. The allied parties are always 
free to withdraw, since neither justice nor any obligation of Divine law is 
involved in the matter, but only their own voluntary and independent choice 
—for they are all su? juris, irresponsible ecclesiastically to any external rule 
and authority, whether human or Divine, other than their own—save, per- 
haps, the political government of the particular State that controls them. 
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the fact of this objective disunion and exclusiveness presents no 
difficulty in the way of subjective unity to such minds as choose 
to entertain that idea. 

Besides this, there exists a very wide divergence of opinion 
amongst non-Catholics who hold that Christ’s Church is visible 
and one, as to what religious bodies should be included within 
its pale. There is the view, for example, of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which is diametrically opposed to that commonly held 
by High-Church Anglicans. According to the latter, those reli- 
gious bodies that are able to claim for their bishops and clergy 
valid ordination, or, as they term it, apostolical succession, and 
these alone, are to be recognised as forming the aggregation of 
Christ's one visible Church. This view, generally known as the 
three-branch theory, or system of tripartite unity, limits the one 
Church to three separate groups—namely, first, that of all the 
Churches in communion with Rome (except, perhaps, such as are 
within British territory, though on this point there is difference 
of opinion); secondly, that of all those Churches in the East, and 
other episcopal Churches abroad, which have cast off the 
Pope's authority, and consequently are not in communion with 
Rome; and thirdly, the Protestant Anglican Communion, which 
is not in communion with either of the two former groups. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat, that since these three groups, or 
branches so called, are bound together by no common rule or 
law, but, on the contrary, have severally their own independent 
government, their own separate doctrines and standards of faith, 
and since they are themselves de facto externally divided, by 
mutually excommunieating one another, the unity claimed for 
their collection can be neither visible nor invisible, but is really 
non-existent, save in an impossible theory, and in some strangely 


Any alliance of this kind is confessedly impracticable with Rome, alone of 
all Christian communions ; and the reason of this impossibility is not far to 
seek. It does not lie so much in differences of faith, since, for the matter of 
that, the Church of England is as far removed, as regards points of doctrinal 
belief and religious practice, from the Churches of Constantinople or Alexan- 
dria asitis from Rome. (And here, in these unions of antagonism to the 
true Church, we are painfully reminded of the analogy there is between such 
alliances, and the friendship formed of old between Herod and Pilate in 
opposition to Jesus Christ, her Divine Founder. The reason of the impossi- 
bility is to be found in the existence for the Roman Communion alone of a 
visible Divine law which, whilst it hedges round in unity the Vineyard of the 
Lord, at the same time effectually excludes and warns off all such as will not 
&cknowledge, and submit themselves to, its obligation. We mean the 
Primacy bestowed by Christ upon Peter descending in the line of his 
successors in the Roman See. 
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abnormal, subjective idea. If we regard these groups or branches 
individually, we find that the Roman Communion alone professes 
to exist as autonomous and one, in virtue of claim to any Divine 
rule or law; and that, namely, of the heritage, by Divine nght, 
of the Primacy, through succession to Peter's See. The Angli- 
can Communion and the Eastern Church (if thus we can denote 
the manifold congeries of separate Oriental sects) do not claim a 
right to their independent existence and autonomy in virtue of 
any positive Divine authority or law, but precisely because they 
have cast away from them an authority and law which previously 
they had held and submitted to as Divine; or by hypocritically 
appealing to purely ecclesiastical arrangements of ancient patri- 
archates or metropolitan sees, made in virtue of that very Divine 
Supremacy of the Roman Pontiffs which they have rejected. 

From the foregoing reflections, we conclude that the denial of 
the Roman Primacy, as set forth and continued historically in the 
fact of S. Peters Roman Episcopate and his succession in the 
See of Rome, involves equally the denial of the unity of Christ’s 
visible Church, and also its very existence ; and this, whether we 
look at the constitution of the Church by Christ Himself, or view 
the question by the light of reason and the necessary nature of 
things, or we regard the face of Christendom as it actually 
exists. 

We are well aware that against what we have termed the 
visible law of unity in the Catholic Church, viz., the Petrine 
succession in the Roman See, many objections and difficulties are 
urged, especially by certain Anglican ritualists of an extreme 
Protestant type. Themselves dwelling in a city of disunion, 
whose normal condition is discordant opinion and strife of 
tongues about everything religious, they would fain prove that no 
such thing as certainty of faith is to be found anywhere in 
Christendom, and that the whole history of Christ’s true Church, 
like that of their own sect, is also one of inextricable confusion. 
Having no peace or security themselves, they grudge to others 
that which they enjoy. Hence, it is amongst their special 
delights to hash up again old objections many times solved ; and 
they will gloat over, with immense satisfaction, whatever 
scandals, ancient or modern, they can discover, seeming failures, 
difficult and perplexing passages of history, in the chequered 
course of Christ’s Catholic Church militant here on earth. 
Foreigners themselves to that Church, as in truth they are, and 
clearly show themselves to be, whilst noisily pretending to be 

16 
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amongst the number of her most favoured sons, they have nought 
of compassion or sympathy with her, but rejoice in her sorrows 
and disappointments; and by traducing her fair name, together 
with her doctrines and practices, by setting at nought her 
authority, and, by vilifying her cherished Saints and Doctors, they 
loudly proclaim their hate, and that they have neither part nor 
lot with her. Itis such as these who, to beguile the simple and 
ignorant, and to hinder the wavering from entering her com- 
munion, will tell them, in the last resource, that, whatever may 
be the original truth of Peters Primacy and its succession in the 
Bishops of Rome, all this has been long vitiated and brought to 
nought, whether through heresy on the part of Popes, or through 
broken succession by means of anti-popes and schism. It is not 
so long ago that these astute doctors lit upon a new mare's nest, 
with the discovery of which they sought to startle their hearers, 
proclaiming it with much parade of learning and flourish of 
trumpets—viz., that four hundred years ago the line of descent 
from Peter in the Roman See was utterly and hopelessly broken 
through uncanonical election ; that during all that time the Papal 
Chair has been vacant, and is so still; that the so-called Pope has 
not a shadow of jurisdiction either in Rome or elsewhere ; and 
that there is no possible way under present circumstances of ever 
getting a lawful Pope again. Poor silly praters! And yet so 
blind and infatuated as not to see that they are patently con- 
vieted of foolishness even by their own loud assertion of folly! 
Let the whole world be judge here, and Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum: for this truth we have the voucher of 8. Augustine, 
re-echoed in these days by the great Cardinal Newman. Never, 
then, since the first age of the Gospel, the whole world will say, 
did the Pope wield the sceptre of his Primacy with more power 
and strength throughout Christendom; never were the Catholic 
bishops, the clergy, and the faithful more united to him as their 
universal Pastor in obedience and loving devotion than at the 
present day. Never was a Pope so much revered, nor his in- 
fluence and moral force on earth so clearly recognised by those 
outside the Roman Communion, as at this very time in the person 
of Leo XIII., now happily reigning. This, the judgment of the 
wide world, is safe and true—for Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
To enter into serious argument with these false teachers on 
particular points of controversy is beyond our present scope, and 
would, moreover, lead to no good result, for they know full well 
that their misrepresentations and sophistries have been met and 
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refuted over and over again by learned Catholic theologians, and 
to these they will not hearken. 


“They have gone astray from the womb, they have spoken false things. 
Their madness is according to the likeness of the serpent ; like the deaf asp 
that stoppeth her ears; which will not hear the voice of the charmers; nor of 
the wizard that charmeth wisely.” (Ps. lvii. 6.) 


If, then, we quote on the above-mentioned points some brief 
words of S. Alphonsus—a Saint whom these writers are especially 
given to misrepresent and malign—we do so rather for others 
than for them, and to show that whatever objections are thus 
raised against the Petrine succession in the line of the Bishops of 
Rome have been already anticipated in Catholic theology. The 
holy Doctor writes as follows : 


“It matters not that in past centuries some Pope was illegitimately 
elected, or was fraudulently intruded into the Pontificate. It is enough that 
he was afterwards accepted as Pope by the whole Church, since by such 
acceptation he then became legitimate and true Pope. But if for some time 
he was not really accepted universally by the Church, in such case the 
Pontifical See was vacant during that time, as it is vacant at the death of a 
Pope. Again, it matters not that, in the case of schism, there should be for 
a considerable time doubt as to who is the true Pope, since one would then 
be the true Pope, even though he were insufficiently known as such; and if 
none of the rivals were the true Pope, then the Pontificate would simply be 
vacant. 

“Some have sought to prove that certain Popes fell into heresy, but 
in this they have never succeeded, and never will succeed; and we shall 
prove the direct contrary in the tenth chapter. If, however, God were to 
permit any Pope to become a notorious and contumacious heretic, he would 
by such fact cease to be Pope, and the Pontificate would be vacant. But 
were he only a secret heretic, and did not propose to the Church any false 
dogmas, no harm in that case would happen to the Church. But we ought, 
with good reason, to presume, as Cardinal Bellarmine says, that God will 
never allow any of the Roman Pontiffs, even as a private person, to become a 
heretic, either notorious or secret." * 


As an Appendix to this Chapter we give the following passage 
from the Blessed John Cardinal Fisher, Cardinal Allen, and Dr. 
Dóllinger, which bear upon our subject. 


* Verità della, Fede, pt. iii. c. viii. 9, 10. 
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1. From tHE BLESSED Martyr, JOHN CARDINAL FISHER, 
BisHoP OF ROCHESTER. 


* Having proved historically the truth of the tradition that S. 
Peter was at Rome, and refuted all the trifles and sophisms which 
have been objected, my work seems to be at anend. Yet before 
concluding I will try to show, from what is related in the Gospel, 
how exactly this choice of place fitted in with the purposes of 
God. 

“I will mention but three prerogatives of S. Peter. In the first 
place, that, though he was not first called, yet he was placed by 
our Lord first among His Apostles. Secondly, that he was called 
by Christ the Rock on which the building of the Church should 
rest. And thirdly, that Christ said to him, ‘I have prayed for 
thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not. These are three facts that 
none but the most impudent could deny. 

*]1. Let, then, the reader consider whether it was not fitting 
that, if the whole world was to become Christian, that city which 
is held to be the first in the whole world should be given as a 
See, by God’s providence, to him only who was first among the 
Apostles. Had it been otherwise, an inferior Apostle would have 
occupied the first See, and S. Peter in this respect would have 
had one who was preferred to himself. Whence 8. Leo writes as 
follows :— 


** * When the twelve Apostles, after having received from the Holy Ghost 
the gift of speaking all tongues, and having divided the various parts of the 
earth between themselves, undertook to spread the Gospel through the world, 
the most blessed Peter, the Prince of the apostolic order, was reserved for the 
citadel of the Roman Empire, in order that the light of truth, which had been 
revealed for the salvation of all nations, might more efficaciously be diffused 
from the head throughout the whole body of the world. What nation at that 
time had not some of its members in that city? Or what nations could 
remain ignorant of what Rome had learned? It was here that the opinions 
of philosophers were to be trampled under foot, and the vanities of earthly 
wisdom to be dissipated; here the worship of demons was to be confuted; 
here the impiety of allsacrileges to be destroyed, since here superstition had 
most diligently brought together whatever in any place had been set up by 
foolish error.’ 


“Thus wrote S. Leo the First, who, in the Council of Chalcedon, 
by the enthusiastic admiration of the assembled Fathers, was 
saluted as the thrice holy Pope. 
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“2. Secondly, I said that Peter was made by Christ the solid 
Rock and principle foundation of the whole Church after Himself. 
Though Lutherans deny this, yet so certain is it, from the consent 
of the interpreters of Holy Scripture, that their objections deserve 
no more attention than the barking of dogs. But if Lutherans 
care not a straw for the sacred exponents of Scripture, Scripture 
itself is explicit enough. For did not Christ say to Simon, ‘Thou 
art Simon the son of Jonas, thou shalt be called Cephas,’ that is, 
a stone? And what difference is there between a stone and a 
rock? Certainly none, at least as regards the matter we have in 
hand. Having, then, given him this name of Cephas, or Peter, i.e., 
stone or rock, He added: ‘On this Rock I will build my Church.’ 
And to what purpose did He give to Simon the name of Rock rather 
than to the other Apostles, except that on him, as on the principal 
foundation after Himself, the edifice of the Church should be 
raised? And do we not see this most evidently fulfilled at the 
present day? | Who cannot see that the Church that now exists 
has come to us from no other Apostle than Peter? Where are 
the Christians whom Andrew converted, or John, or the rest? 
They exist no longer, and have left no succession. I speak, of 
course, of real Christians, not of heretics and schismatics, for all 
are not true Christians who use the name of Christ. ... Is it 
not, then, evident that the historical fact that Peter erected his 
See in Rome is in exact accord with the promise of Christ, since 
it is from the Roman Church, as from a focus, that the light of 
the true faith has been derived to the other Churches which are 
dispersed throughout Christendom ? 

“3. Thirdly, if we consider how our Lord prayed for Peter that 
his faith might not fail, we shall clearly perceive that it was not 
fitting that Peter should have received as his principal See any of 
those which are now covered with the darkness of infidelity. I 
do not deny that the Faith once shone brightly at Antioch, where 
Peter first sat, but now it is in the hands of infidels ; Jerusalem, 
too, where ruled James, the brother of the Lord, is in the power 
of the Sultan. Andrew won Achaia to Christ, but it is now 
subject to the Turks, the enemies of Christ. John conquered 
Asia Minor, yet there the great ruler of the Turks is also master. 
And most of the regions which fell to the lots of the other 
Apostles are now in the hands of infidels. It was, then, fitting 
that that part of the earth should have been allotted to Peter, in 
which the light of the Faith has never been extinguished... . 

** But perhaps some one may say: ‘ Nowhere else is the life of 
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Christians more contrary to Christ than in Rome, and that, tov, 
even among the prelates of the Church, whose conversation is 
diametrically opposed to the life of Christ. Christ loved poverty ; 
they fly from poverty so far that their only study is to heap up 
riches. Christ shunned the glory of this world; they will do and 
suffer everything for glory. Christ afflicted Himself by frequent 
fasts and continual prayers ; they neither fast nor pray, but give 
themselves up to luxury and lust. They are the greatest scandal 
to all who live sincere Christian lives, since their morals are so 
contrary to the doctrine of Christ, that through them the name of 
Christ is blasphemed throughout the world.’ This is perhaps what 
an adversary might object. But all this merely confirms what I 
am proving. For since the Sees of other Apostles are everywhere 
occupied by infidels, and this one only, which belonged to Peter, 
yet remains under Christian rule, though, for so many crimes and 
such unspeakable wickedness, it has deserved like the rest to be 
destroyed, what must we conclude but that Christ is most faith- 
ful to His promises, since He keeps them in favour of His 
greatest enemies, however grievous and many may be their in- 
sults to Him ? 

“The faith preached by Peter at Rome has not yet failed, and 
the true succession of the Church which began with Peter still 
endures—of that Church, I say, of which he was set by Christ as 
the solid rock-foundation. Who then does not see how those 
things mutually confirm each other? The seat of Peter, which 
he planted at Rome, proves the veracity of Christ; and, on the 
other hand, the words of Christ give most certain assurance that 
indeed Peter placed his See in Rome... . Indeed, those events 
so moved S. Augustine, that he openly confesses that by means 
of them he was kept fast in the bosom of the Church: 


** ‘The succession of priests down to the present Episcopate, in that See of 
the Apostle Peter, to whom our Lord after His Resurrection committed His 
sheep to be fed, keeps me in the Catholic Church. The name of Catholic 
also, which that Church alone among so many heresies not without reason 
has obtained, retains me.’ 


From these words of Augustine we understand these three things: 
first, the See of Peter; next, the perpetual succession of bishops 
from Peter downwards; and thirdly, that that Church alone 
which has descended from Peter has obtained the name of 
Catholic.” * 


* Joannis Fischerii Roffensis Opera. Convulsio calumniarum Ulrichi 
Veleni quibus Petrum nunquam Rome fuisse cavillatus est. Cavillus vii. ad fin. 
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The work, of which this passage is the conclusion, was com- 
posed by Fisher in the year 1524. A very short time was to 
elapse before a most striking confirmation should be given to the 
world of the truth of his assertions regarding our Lord’s special 
providence over Rome. If the luxury and wickedness of Rome 
were at that time as great as its bitterest enemies asserted, or as 
Fisher seems to deplore, the chastisement, which was to purify, 
not destroy it, was at hand. The outrages and cruelties per- 
petrated in Rome, in 1527, by the undisciplined hordes of German 
and Spanish soldiers, led on by the Constable Bourbon, not with- 
out the connivance of the master of the Holy Roman empire, are 
simply beyond conception, and had they not been described by 
eyewitnesses would be beyond belief. It was no doubt the 
justice of Him who wept over Jerusalem while He foretold its 
deserved calamities, which allowed the brutal Lutherans, who 
composed the mass of the German forces, and the equally brutal 
half-Moorish soldiers who had come from Spain, to join with 
wicked and apostate Italians, principally Romans, in that fearful 
sack of the churches and palaces of Rome, and in the slaughter of 
its inhabitants. Yet in His anger our Lord was faithful to His 
promises. He would not allow heresy or infidelity to become 
permanent possessors of the holy city of 8. Peter. How nearly 
this was being accomplished in the designs of men is strikingly 
shown in a letter which was written to the Emperor Charles V., 
while the pillage of Rome was continuing, and the Pope in the 
Castle of S. Angelo was completely in the power of his enemies. 
An imperial officer of high rank thus wrote to the Emperor : 


** We are expecting to hear from your Majesty how the city is to be governed, 
and whether the Holy See is to be retained or not. Some are of opinion ii 
should not continue in Rome, but the French king should make a patriarch 
in his kingdom, and deny obedience to the said See, and the king of England 
and all other Christian princes do the same. The Imperialists advise that the 
Holy See should be kept so low that the Emperor will be able to dispose of it 
at his pleasure." * 


5o men thought, and so they advised, and they took so little 
heed to God's providence that one of them actually wrote to the 
Emperor Charles that now neither man nor God Himself could 
resist him. Yet more than three hundred and sixty years have 
passed since the Blessed John Fisher wrote, and still this spec- 


* The whole letter is given by Mr. Brewer in his Introduction to the 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII., vol. iv. p. clxx., where will also be found 
& graphic account of those fearful scenes. 
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tacle, which moved S. Augustine in the fourth century, when the 
barbarians were about to sack Rome and overthrow the ancient 
Roman empire, and which moved Fisher in the sixteenth, when 
the armies of the Christian Roman Empire were surpassing in 
Rome the cruelties and sacrileges of Huns and Vandals—this 
spectacle, we say, is still before our eyes in the nineteenth, when 
another Catholie king has battered down the walls of Rome, 
profaned its churches, emptied its monasteries, and occupied its 
palaces, and another Protestant German emperor, after grievously 
afflicting the Catholic Church in his own realms, has at length 
returned to measures of peace, acknowledging the moral power 
and influence of the Holy See by the confidence and honour he 
has given to it in the person of the present reigning Pontiff, Leo 
XIII.—the spectacle of the uninterrupted succession in the Chair 
of S. Peter and of the Church against which the gates of hell 
cannot prevail. 


2. From CARDINAL ALLEN. 
On Hatred of the Holy See of Rome. 


William Allen, afterwards Cardinal, writing in 1565, in answer 
to the first Protestant revilers of Rome, says: 

“ The shrews do know full well the might of truth in that seat 
and succession to have beaten down all their forefathers, the 
heretics of all ages. They fear their fall whose steps they follow. 
They utter much malice and torment themselves in every 
sermon in vain. That Church feeleth no sore, but in sorrow of 
compassion towards her forsakers. She hath ridden greater storms 
than this—first by tyrants, then by heretics, last and most by the 
evil life of her own bishops. In all which she yet standeth, and 
ever riseth to honour as she is most impugned. 

“Their own preaching (ie. that of the ‘Reformers’) hath 
singularly opened the might of God in the defence of that seat of 
unity. When they first began to touch and taunt the Pope in 
every sermon, in every play, in book and ballad, men that before 
living in faithful simplicity much meddled not with his matters, 
nor often heard of his name, began straight upon their busy railing 
to conceive by reasonable discretion, that there lay some great 
ground of matter and weight of truth upon that point which they 
could not digest in so many years’ bawling and barking at his 
name. ‘They saw the Pope ever in their way, never out of their 
mouth, and they doubted not but that singular hatred grew upon 
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some great importance; and so admonished, luckily by the 
adversaries, they sought the bottom of that perfect and deep 
hatred, and found that it was the old sore of the Arians and 
disease of the Donatists, and common to all heretics. They 
perceived by S. Cyprian, that the first attempt of such men was 
to drive away the pastor, that they might without resistance 
devour and destroy the flock. And, which was the prick of all 
their endeavours, to take from us the acknowledging of the great 
and singular benefit of our conversion to the faith; that in stopping 
the head of that conduit and plentiful well of our faith they 
might, in heat of contention and heresy, dry up the whole issue 
thereof. And this earnest consideration causeth many at this 
day to forsake their heresies, and to be a great deal more at this 
time which know the truth of this matter than when they began 
first to preach thereof." * 


3. From Dm DOLLINGER. 


“Two questions are involved in deciding S. Peter's relation to 
the Church of Rome: Did he found it? Did he die there? We 
must examine both. 1. The Roman Church must have been 
founded by an Apostle, and that Apostle can only have been 
Peter. S. Pauldeclares in his Epistle to the Romans that he had 
often withstood his longing to come to them, because he made 
a principle of only bringing the Gospel where Christ had not 
yet been preached, so as not to build on another man's founda- 
tion. But now, after the Church had been founded in the West, 
he was going into Spain, and would visit Rome on the way.t He 
was unwilling, then, at that time to undertake a regular Apostolic 
office in Rome, ‘because the foundation was already laid. By 
whom? §. Paul cannot possibly have meant by the chance visit 
of some nameless believer, or by those who returned from Jeru- 
salem and related what they had heard there ; he found irregular 
pre-announcements of that kind in most Churches, to which he 
none the less devoted his special energies. He cannot, in a word, 
mean that it was his principle only to teach where no one had 
preached the Gospel before him, for, on the one hand, no intel- 
ligible ground for such a rule can be imagined; on the other, the 
contrary is proved by his labours in Antioch and Cyprus, and his 


* A Defense of Purgatory, by William Allen (1565), ch. xii. p. 235. Edited 
by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Souls Departed, pp. 323-4. Burns & Oates, 
1886. + Rom, xv. 20-24. 
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anxious care and earnest exhortations written to the community 
of Colosse, which was unknown to him personally. He must 
refer, therefore, to his former agreement with the great Apostles 
at Jerusalem, and the position he took towards them, according to 
which he desired to abstain from meddling with their work or 
building on a foundation laid by them. There can be no doubt, then, 
that it was S. Peter, perhaps accompanied by S. John,* who had 
laid the foundation in Rome. 

** The formation of a Church at Rome, in the centre of the | 
Empire, where the number of Jews was greater and their 
position more important than at any other town out of Judea, 
excepting Alexandria, was far too important a matter to be left 
to chance. If S. Philips work in Samaria determined the 
Apostles Peter and John to go there to carry on and perfect what 
the deacon had begun, if the example of Antioch showed them the 
expansive power of the Gospel and the importance and necessity 
of an ecclesiastical organisation in the great capital, it is incon- 
ceivable that at Jerusalem, where Jews from Rome appeared at 
every festival, the idea of planting the Gospel in the great capital 
of the world should not have been seriously entertained. While 
all the principal Churches have their tradition about the men to 
whom they owe their first foundation, Peter is marked out, both 
by the universal tradition of all Churches and the special tradition 
of the Roman, as the founder and first ruler of that Church, and 
is said — which comes to the same thing—to have first gone to Rome 
under Claudius. §. Dionysius of Corinth and S. Irenæus in the 
second century mention $8. Peter as having laid the foundation of 
the Roman community. The planting of the Roman and Corin- 
thian Churches, says the former, was by Peter and Pauli—i.e., 
as S. Paul founded the Corinthian, S. Peter founded the Roman 
Church.f S. Irenæus likewise ascribes to the two Apostles the 
founding and ordering of these Churches; and since all 8. Paul 
did at Rome occurred at a later period, it is S. Peter who always 
appears as the special father of the Church there." $ 


* We are unable to conjecture Déllinger’s ground for this supposition. 

+ Dionysius (Eus. vi. 25) uses the word $vre(av, and Irenæus says (Eus. 
v. 6) OepeXiwoarvres kai oikodounoavtes.—Cf. Eius. v. 8. 

t We cannot agree with Dr. Dollinger in this interpretation of the words 
of S. Dionysius. 

§ First Age of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 156-158. 


CHAPTER V. 


S. PETER'S APOSTLESHIP COMPARED WITH AND DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM HIS PRIMACY. 


Ix discussing the historical fact of S. Peter's Episcopate at Rome, 
it is not our intention to treat ex professo of the question of his 
Primacy. If we speak of this at all, it is only for the better 
elucidation of our main point, and so far as any arguments in 
proof of the Primacy may bear upon the Episcopate. 

We recognise, then, in S. Peter three distinct endowments: 
his Apostleship, his Primacy, and his Episcopate. He is at once 
Apostle, Supreme Pastor of the universal Church, and Bishop of 
the Roman See. Hence we think it well, in order to give more 
completeness to our subject, and to anticipate sundry difficulties 
and questions which might arise in the minds of our readers, to 
treat of Peter’s Primacy, not, indeed, as it is in itself, but relatively; 
comparing it first with his Apostleship, and secondly with his 
Episcopate, distinguishing it at the same time from both one and 
the other. The subject, then, of this present chapter will be: 
The Apostleship of S. Peter compared with and distinguished 
from his Primacy.* 

Whatever Peter's Apostleship imported was also equally the 
property of each and all the twelve Apostles. So that to con- 
sider Peter's Primacy in relation to his Apostleship is one and 
the same thing as to compare the Apostle S. Peter with the 
several other members of the Apostolic College. By such com- 
parison we shall discover what were those prerogatives, and what 
that office which Christ conferred on all the Apostles in common, 
and what it was in addition that He bestowed upon S. Peter 
alone. 

We observe, then, in the first place— what, indeed, is self- 
evident—that, in order to found and constitute any new society, its 
first founders must have certain powers which are quite un- 


* See Murray, De Ecclesia Christi, vol. iii. disp. xviii. 349-386, whence 
we have taken much that is in this Chapter. 
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necessary for those to possess who are afterwards called to rule and 
direct the society when it has been once established, since much 
that may be required for the first foundation of a state is, in great 
measure, wholly unneeded afterwards for preserving it in good 
order. And this truth holds especially with regard to the 
Church on account of its entirely exceptional nature. 

Hence all Catholic theologians, and, so far as we are aware, 
Protestants also, are unanimously agreed, that, whilst some of 
the gifts and powers bestowed by Christ upon His Apostles were 
to be continued to their successors, others were not to be so con- 
tinued, or, at any rate, were not to be continued in virtue of 
succession and vested right. Of these gifts and powers the former 
are called ordinary, the latter extraordinary, and in so far as they 
belonged to the Apostles, as such, are termed purely Apostolic. 

We observe, in the second place, that the gifts conferred by 
Christ upon the Apostles were of three kinds :—(1) those which 
belong to the power of Order, which has its plenitude in the 
Episcopate; (2) those that regard the power of jurisdiction, v.g., 
the right to teach, the power to make laws, &. ; (3) special gifts, 
such as personal infallibility, inspiration, the power of working 
miracles, &c. 

Gifts of the first kind were ordinary, and to continue to those 
who should succeed the Apostles, This is admitted on all hands, 
by those, at least, who hold such gifts to have been of Divine 
bestowal at all. 

Gifts of the third class were extraordinary, conferred specially 
on the Apostles for first founding the Church, and were not to 
pass on to their successors. This, too, is allowed by all. 

The question into which we have now to inquire relates to 
the second sort of gifts bestowed upon the Apostles, and it is: 
What precisely was that jurisdiction, in its nature and extent, 
which each and all the Apostles, as such, received in common 
from Jesus Christ ? 

The question here is not concerning the ordinary episcopal 
jurisdiction which any Apostle who held a particular See; v.g., S. 
James at Jerusalem, or S. Peter at Antioch and afterwards at 
Rome, would exercise as its diocesan bishop. On this point 
Suarez writes :— 


* All. the Apostles were made bishops, as regards consecration, 
by Jesus Christ, immediately; and thus, so far, all bishops are their 
successors; the Apostles, too, were made, so to say, universal bishops 
of the whole Church by immediate collation of Christ; and in this 
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they have had no successors save in the case of Peter alone, who re- 
ceived the universal pontificate in a way above the other Apostles. Some 
of the Apostles, moreover (though not all), had determined episcopal Sees ; 
but here they did not have their episcopate immediately from Christ but by 
human appointment. Thus James was made the first Bishop of Jerusalem 
by Peter, as Chrysostom testifies, Hom. 87, in Joann, and Eusebius H. E. ii. 
1. So, too, Peter was himself the first Bishop of Antioch, which See he had 
not immediately from Christ but took by his own authority, whereby he also 
afterwards relinquished it. As regards, then, these episcopates, bishops are 
the successors of the Apostles; they are so, however, in a proper and strict 
sense, only in such Churches as had one of the Apostles for its first bishop, but 
in other Churches only by a certain resemblance or participation which they 
have with Peter, and not immediately from Christ.” * 


Before, in n. 21, Suarez had said : 


* Paul was bishop; but we do not know that he was bishop of any 
certain diocese or had any special Church, as its ordinary and immediate 
pastor, though he had the solicitude of all the Churches and created bishops 
in many of them, as Titus at Crete, Timothy at Ephesus, Dionysius at Athens. 
Of John the Evangelist we also read that he ruled all the Churches of the 
East and set bishops in them, but not that he occupied as particular bishop 
any special See." 


Our present inquiry is, we repeat, respecting the jurisdiction 
which each and all the Apostles had, as Apostles. 

Now, it is evident from the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles, as well as from the tradition of the Church contained in 
the writings of the Fathers, that each and all of the Apostles, on 
the one hand, had received from Christ the power, wherever they 
went, of doing all things necessary for their instituting, founding, 
governing, consolidating, and preserving the Church; and conse- 
quently of preaching, baptising, making laws, appointing bishops 
and other ministers, &c. 

It is, moreover, certain, on the other hand, that individual 
Apostles were bound to exercise their power in such a manner 
that due order should be preserved, the preaching of the Gospel 
extended, and the profit of the faithful advanced. ^ * But let all 
things be done decently and according to order," says the Apostle 
S. Paul;t and again: ‘‘ Concerning our power, which the Lord 
hath given us unto edification, and not for your destruction." + 

Accordingly, we have clear intimation in Scripture and 
tradition that the several Apostles had, for a time at least, each 
their own special and distinct spheres of labour; whether this 
was due to the appointment of S. Peter, or of the whole body of 
the Apostles after general consultation, or was the effect of a 


* De Legibus l. iv. c. iv. n. 22. +t 1 Cor. xiv. 20, t 2 Cor. x. 8. 
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particular impulse of the Holy Ghost. Thus S. Peter was in a 
special manner the Apostle of the Jews, and S. Paul of the 
Gentiles :* although the former did not preach to the Jews alone, 
nor the latter exclusively to the Gentiles, as is clear from the 
Acts of the Apostles.] We know, moreover, that S. Peter went 
about everywhere, visiting all the Churches.f Commenting on 
this passage, S. Chrysostom thus writes : 


* Like the commander of an army, he (Peter) went about inspecting the 
ranks: what part was compact, what in good order, what needed his presence. 
Behold him making his rounds on every side, and the first to be found. 
When an Apostle was to be chosen, he was the first: when the Jews were to 
be told those were not drunken: when the lame man was to be healed: when 
the multitude was to be addressed, he is before the rest: when they had to 
deal with the rulers, it is he: when with Ananias, when healings took place 
from the shadow, still it was he. And when there was danger, itis he; and 
when there is dispensation ; but when all is tranquil, all act in common; he 
sought not the greater honour. Again, when miracles are to be worked, he 
starts forward.” § 


It was competent to any of the Apostles to put forth writings 
for the use of all the faithful, or to address letters to them. But 
this they did by a special impulse of the Holy Spirit: and not 
only were the Apostles thus inspired to write, but S. Mark and 
S. Luke also, who were not Apostles. 

Everyone of the Apostles could, as we have said, make laws 
for the provinces of which they severally had the care, but not 
for the whole Church ; for nowhere is there any grant of a like 
power extant, nor is there to be found any example of an Apostle 
exercising such power. Besides, such a power in each of the 
Apostles was noways necessary. 

What was the nature and fulness of the purely Apostolic 
office and prerogative may be gathered, not so much from any 
express promise and mandate of Christ, as from its exercise, 
especially as shown forth in the pages of Scripture. And that 
this was providentially so ordered is no mere conjecture. For it 
was not necessary, on the one hand, that either the inspired 
Scriptures or tradition should contain a full and detailed ex- 
position of gifts and offices which appertained exclusively to the 
Apostles, and were not to pass down to their successors, nor to 
continue in the Church. Indeed, if we examine the various 
passages of the New Testament wherein gifts and offices are 


H Galat u. T, 9. + Chapters ix. and x. 
T Acts, iX. 32. § Hom. in Act. Apost. xxi. n. 2. 
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assigned to the Apostles, we shall see that they do not, in point 
of fact, speak of such as are purely Apostolical, and which con- 
sequently were to ccase with the Apostles, but of such as are 
pastoral, and intended to remain in perpetuity. Thus, the power 
which the words import: “ Whatsoever you shall bind on earth," 
&c.,* was given not to found the Church, but to govern the 
Church when already founded and constituted. Again, the power 
givent to convert, baptise, and teach all nations—with the 
promise attached, of our Lord’s abiding presence until the end of 
the world—was a power to endure perpetually in the Church, and 
to be at all times exercised ; as also was the commission, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, to bear witness of Christ even to 
the uttermost part of the earth. And the same may be said of 
the power of remitting sins.f 

Our purport, hitherto, has been to make a brief survey of 
those gifts and powers bestowed by Christ upon His Apostles, 
which they each and all shared in common as Apostles, and 
equally with Peter. And we would now go on to inquire into 
what it was that Peter received, over and above the rest, as 
Prince of the Apostles and Supreme Pastor of the Church, and to 
consider his position, as such, in relation to them. 

First, then, we remark : that the rest of the Apostles did not, 
and could not, make up their body corporate, properly speaking, 
or what is termed the Apostolic College, apart from Peter, For, 
since he was constituted their ruler and head, they were incapable 
of collective union, and of exercising jurisdiction as a body, unless 
united with and under him. Hence, no comparison can be 
instituted between the jurisdiction of S. Peter and that of the 
rest of the Apostles taken together as a corporate body, since, as 
such, without him, it had no existence. 

Nor can S. Peter's jurisdietion be compared with the juris- 
dietion of the collective body of the Apostles, himself included ; 
for then the corporate jurisdiction in such case would be 
derived from himself as head, and the comparison would be 
between what was, in point of fact, identical. 

Since, then, 8. Peter cannot be compared with the rest of the 
Apostles collectively, the only comparison to be drawn is by 
taking them singly, one by one. But here we should note, in the 
first place, that the preeminence and authority of S. Peter over 


* Matt. xviii. 18. + Matt. xxvii. 19, 20; Mark, xvi. 15, 16. 
T Ads 1:05 Volt; ex. 21, 29. 
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the other Apostles was not so great as that which he had over 
bishops, or as that which the Roman Pontiff has over bishops. 
For all alike, as much as S. Peter, were constituted Apostles by 
Christ Himself, and as Apostles were made by Him equal in all 
things, except the Primacy, which was conferred on Peter alone. 
Moreover, as Primate he had no power to take from them their 
Apostleship, or to restrict it, but only to direct its exercise, as 
we shall point out. Much less had he power to take away, or 
restrict, their divinely-imparted gifts and privileges. The reason 
of all this is derived from the Divine appointment of the Apostle- 
ship, according as that appointment is set forth in Scripture and 
tradition. 

“The jurisdiction of S. Peter surpassed that of the other Apostles, says 
Suarez, by a two-fold title: first, because to him alone was given the 
ordinary power to rule and feed the universal Church of Christ, in such sense 
that he was to have in the Church a perpetual succession ;* and this was not 
bestowed on the other Apostles. In their case, the power which they had 
throughout the Church was, so to say, delegated and by privilege. And, 
secondly, because the jurisdiction of S. Peter extended directly over the 
Apostles themselves—namely, by his power to command them, and to send 
them here or there.” + 

In the following three points, then, the Primatial authority of 
S. Peter excelled the purely Apostolical authority : 

1. The Apostolical authority was to cease with the Apostles, and 
did thus actually cease with them ; whilst the Primatial authority 
of S. Peter was to remain whole and entire in his successors, and 
does so remain. 

2. S. Peter had supreme power to rule the universal Church ; 
to make, for example, universal laws. The jurisdiction of the 
other Apostles was universal indeed, in the sense that they could 
severally exercise it in any place whatever. But Peter alone 
could rule the whole Church ; whilst no other Apostle could take 
that office on himself—not, at least, without subordination and 
subjection to S. Peter. 

3. S. Peter could impose a precept on the other Apostles, by 
assigning, for example, this or that province to one or another 
Apostle, whilst no other Apostle possessed any jurisdiction over a 
fellow-Apostle. There was however no necessity, as a rule at 
least, for such exercise of authority over the Apostles on the part 
of S. Peter. 

We say as a rule at least ; for whilst, on the one hand, it is 


* This is de Fide. T Tr. de Fide, parti. d. 10,5 1, m. 12, 25, 
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evident that our Lord before His Ascension, during His visible 
converse with His Apostles, taught and directed them Himself 
immediately, as He did also at times after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, yet, on the other hand, it noways appears that they 
were regularly, much less always, thus taught and directed. On 
the contrary we have an example* of how S. Paul and S. 
Barnabas, in order to settle a dispute of dogma, went up to 
Jerusalem to consult the Apostles and ancients; who thereupon 
met together and held a great discussion on the question. It is, 
moreover, certain that to S. Peter was assigned by Christ the 
office of confirming his brother Apostles, and consequently so far 
of feeding and tending them as their pastor with doctrine and 
discipline. 

Two points of difficulty might here be objected, with the con- 
sideration of which we will conclude this chapter. 

1. With such jurisdiction over the rest of the Apostles, it was 
in S. Peter's power to infringe on the office and rights of an 
Apostle, should some manifest necessity arise in the Church (as 
Pius VII. at the beginning of this century deprived of jurisdiction 
the whole Episcopate of France), or on account of some fault 
committed. 

To this we reply, in the first place, that by the special provi- 
dence of God, which ruled and directed His Church and His 
Apostles, such a necessity could not happen, and, in fact, did not 
happen. We say, in the second place, that though, according to 
the more common teaching of theologians, the Apostles were not 
granted the privilege of avoiding entirely all sins, and hence fell 
sometimes into venial faults, not indeed fully deliberate, but what 
are called sins of surprise,t yet it is certain that by the descent 
of the Holy Ghost they were confirmed in grace, and that none of 
them thenceforward committed any grave fault; whilst it is certain, 
on the other hand, that the Apostles attained to a very great 
interior sanctity, since they were established in a state of the 
highest perfection, and were made to partake in so many ways 
and in such fulness of the Divine Spirit.t 

2. As a second difficulty, the question arises: Whether the 
Apostles who survived 8. Peter were subject to the Bishop of 
Rome as S. Peter’s successor ? 

We reply with Suarez : 


* Acts, XV. + Suarez, de Gratia, l. ix. c. viii. n. 25. 
t Suarez, de Mysteriis Vite Christi, d. viii. $ 1, n. 9. 
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* It seems to follow from what has been said that in jurisdiction the 

Apostles were inferior to the Roman Pontiff, and were therefore subject to his 
authority, whilst they were, at the same time, superior to him in other pre- 
rogatives and excellencies.” * 
There is, however, nothing incongruous in the Apostles being 
subject to Peter's successor after Peter's death, if we bearin mind 
the two following points :—First, The Apostles would be indeed 
subject by right to the Roman Pontiff, but as, on account of their 
dignity, special gifts, and prerogatives, and their eminent virtues, 
there was no need for S. Peter himself to exercise jurisdiction 
over them, at any rate of a coercive kind, much less was there 
need. of any such exercise on the part of the Roman Pontiff. 
Secondly, The several Apostles would retain all their Apostolic 
prerogatives and privileges entire; and consequently if, on the 
one hand, they were subject to the Roman Pontiff, he, on his 
part, could not infringe on their Apostolie powers, but was bound 
to jealously respect them, and to hold the Apostles themselves in 
the greatest honour and veneration. 

In confirmation of what has been said in this chapter we here 
add the following extracts from the writings of S. Alphonsus 
Liguori, the latest of the Doctors of the Catholie Church : 

On the words of our Lord addressed to His Apostles in com- 
mon, ‘“ Amen, I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth," &c., the Saint says: 

* All the Apostles were commissioned by Jesus Christ to 
propagate the faith, with the power to make priests, bishops, 
and also to found Churches, in those first days when the 
new law needed to be firmly established. This power, how- 
ever, which was conferred on the Apostles was a power 
always subordinate to that of S. Peter. It was, moreover, an 
extraordinary power which came to an end with the Apostles, 
whilst the power conferred upon 8. Peter was absolute, and, so to 
say, ordinary—a power which was to pass to his successors. 
Hence S. Jerome says that although at first, when the faith 
needed to be propagated, all the Apostles had the same power, 
nevertheless on Peter alone was conferred the supreme power, 
in order that he might preside; over all the rest in quality of 
head. . 

‘It is on Peter properly that the Church is founded; and though in 


another place of the Gospel the same is said of all the Apostles that they all 
received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and that ‘the strength of the 


* Tr, de Fide, part i. x. $ 1, n. 28. 
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Church is consolidated equally on them all, yet one alone is chosen from 
among the twelve, that, a head being once constituted, all occasion of schism 
might be taken away.’ * 


S. Cyprian speaks in the same sense : 


* The Apostles were endowed with a like share of honour and power; but 
the beginning proceeds from unity, and the primacy is given to Peter that 
the Church may be set forth as one.’ 


And this agrees with what the Saint says further on : 


‘Just as the light of the sun is one though its rays are multiplied, so too 
the Church of God diffuses its rays of light over the whole world, although 
that light everywhere diffused is but one.... The head of the Church is one 
and its origin one.’ + 
Here he is speaking of Peter, on whom was bestowed the primacy 
in the Church.” t 

Again, on the words of S. Leo,§ S. Alphonsus writes : 

*In these words S. Leo clearly shows that although the 
Apostles had by a special privilege equal plenary power with 
Peter of preaching everywhere, of ordaining priests, constituting 
bishops, of founding new Churches, and making new laws con- 
cerning the administration of the sacraments—for this was 
necessary, says Bellarmine, in those first days for the propaga- 
tion of the faith—yet Peter received this power as the ordinary 
pastor, the Apostles as delegated ; and all of them were sub- 
ordinate to Peter as the director of all, on whom they were to 
be dependent, that thus contentions might have no place, as S. 
Jerome teaches in the passage already quoted.” || 

In the same treatise, commenting on Matt. xviii. 18, the 
Saint says: 

"We have already affirmed that the Apostles received 
immediately from Christ a power equal to that of Peter, 
as the first founders of the Gospel, but that they all were 
subject to Peter as to their head and prince, as all the Fathers 
proclaim him. ... We should, moreover, remark that this 
equality of power was bestowed upon the Apostles in virtue of 
a special privilege, and that consequently it ceased with them. 
Hence it is false that bishops, as successors of the Apostles, are 
equal to the supreme Pontiff as regards the power of the keys. 
They are recognised with truth as successors of the Apostles, so 
far as regards episcopal order and character, but not as regards 


* Contra Jovinian, l. i. + De Unitate Ecelesio. 
i Venita della Fede, part iii. c. vii. § In anniv. assump. sue Serm. 8, c. 5. 
|| Vindicie pro suprema, Pontificis potestate adv. Justin. Febron. c. i. 12. 
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the power and jurisdiction which the Apostles had. Itis true 
that Bishops are appointed by the Holy Ghost *to rule the 
Church of God ;'* but they rule the Church as members, accord- 
ing to the portion thereof assigned to each, whilst the Pope 
rules it as the head, to whom the government of the whole 
Church has been entrusted." 4 

** The power to make laws was bestowed upon all the Apostles 
by Christ when He said to them, * Whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth, &c.t For the power to bind clearly imports that of 
making laws and imposing an obligation, as in fact the Apostles 
did, and is recorded in their Acts (ch. xv. 41). But this power 
of binding was given principally to Peter in these words, ‘ And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth,’ &.’’§ 

“ There is no force, says S. Alphonsus again, in the 
objection against S. Peters Primacy that'is made from the 
particular fact recorded in the Acts (ch. vii. 14), viz., that 
the Apostles sent S. Peter, together with 8. John, to Samaria, 
since they did not send him by way of command, but only by 
way of counsel, just as sometimes it is said that the king is sent 
to the war by his ministers." 


* duis, xx, UB. 1-75. ch, d, 9. t Matt. xviii. 18. 
§ Zb. vii. 12. l| Verità della Fede, part iii. c. ix. 6. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLATE TO THE EPISCOPATE. 


We have not met with any author who treats of the relation of 
the Apostolate to the Episcopate in such wise as to determine 
what would essentially constitute one of the Twelve Apostles, 
strictly speaking, a bishop of some particular See; or, in other 
words, in what a diocesan episcopate precisely consists, as dis- 
tinguished from such supervision and functions of Apostolic 
power, whether of order or jurisdiction, as an Apostle might 
continue to exercise with regard to any of the Churches he had 
founded, 

We know that the Apostles, together with the plenitude of 
order and jurisdiction which they received from Christ, were 
given whatever belongs to the episcopal character and office. 
For the Episcopate was contained in the Apostolate. Conse- 
quently, they could be diocesan bishops in such sense as this 
term is universally understood. 

We know, moreover, that in the mind of the early Church a 
diocesan episcopate was not incompatible with the Apostolate ; 
nor was it incongruous that an Apostle should preside as bishop 
over a particular See: for S. James was always accounted Bishop 
of Jerusalem, S. Peter Bishop, first of Antioch, and afterwards of 
Rome; whilst later on S. Andrew was claimed to have been 
Bishop of Byzantium. 

On the other hand, the Apostle S. Paul was never called, nor 
is held to have been, Bishop of Corinth, or of Philippi, or of any 
other Church that he himself founded, though he continued to 
watch over and rule these Churches with pastoral care, and by 
acts of jurisdiction and legislation such as a diocesan bishop 
would ordinarily exercise. The same might be said of S. John's 
supervision over the Churches of Asia Minor; though we know 
from his Apocalypse that these Churches had at the same time 
each its own presiding bishop. 

The supervision exercised, then, by S. James at Jerusalem, 
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and by S. Peter at Antioch or Rome, in addition to, or as distin- 
guished from, that which belonged to their office as Apostles, was 
episcopal and diocesan; whilst the supervision of S. Paul and 8. 
John over the Churches under their care was not episcopal, but 
purely apostolical. 

What, it will be asked, makes the essential difference in the 
two cases ? 

In default of any authority to guide us, we should answer, 
that an Apostle became also de facto a diocesan bishop by his 
appropriation to himself of some local sphere or district for the 
particular exercise of that episcopal power which was virtually 
contained in his Apostolate. For, since every Apostle was em- 
powered by Christ to found Churches, create episcopal Sees, and 
appoint over them bishops whose supervision, jurisdiction, duties, 
and prerogatives would be localised, diocesan, and ordinary, that 
is, resulting from, peculiar to, and circumscribed by their office 
as bishops of their several Sees; so by the same Divine right 
every Apostle had power, if so he judged good for the Church, to 
appropriate any See to himself, and therein localise his episcopal 
jurisdiction, and this without prejudice to the higher and more 
extended power and dignity of the Apostolate. 

The eminent Church historian, Dr. Dollinger, though he does 
not precisely touch the particular question here raised, goes 
nearer to it than any other author we have read, in his Chapter 
on the various orders of ministers in the early Church, where he 
most luminously treats of the genesis, first formation, and gradual 
development of the deacons, presbyters, and bishops in the Apos- 
tolic age. 

As the extracts we give from this Chapter may somewhat 
suffer from curtailment and abridgment here and there, we refer 
the reader to the original work.* 

‘The Apostolic Church before the year 64 was by no means 
a lawless chaos; as the body of Christ, it was from the begin- 
ning a well-ordered whole. . . . All power and authority was 
lodged in the Apostolate. As long as the Apostles lived it 
was they who ruled the Church, and in whose hands was 
centred all official power. Hach Apostle possessed in solidarity 
not a divided or partial, but a complete right of superintendence 
over the Christian communities ; he was able and bound to use 
his Apostolical authority where it was needful and useful in 


* First Age of the Church, translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. Vol. ii., 
pp. 112-115 ; ed. 1877 
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every portion of the Church: and hence S. Paul says that the 
care of all the Churches was laid upon him.* . . . The Twelve 
gave laws, as well conjointly, as at the Synod of Jerusalem, as 
separately, many of them not expressly ordained by Christ... . 

* The Apostles had their ministering disciples and subordinate 
helpers . . . mostly younger men, as assistants. They were 
sent here and there on commissions between the Apostles and 
the various communities, and brought a report of the state of 
these communities. Certain duties were left to them, as of 
baptising, which the Apostles usually committed to others, 
after Christ’s example, Who did not baptise Himself, but made 
His disciples do so. . . . Laying on of hands was a special pre- 
rogative of the Apostles, as appears from S. Paul's action at 
Ephesus, and the case of the Samaritans baptised by the evan- 
gelist Philip. 

“S. Peter held a preeminence among the Apostles, which 
none of the rest contested. He received the keys of the king- 
dom, and is the rock on which the Church is built—that is, the 
continuance, increase, and growth of the Church rests on the 
office created in his person. To him was the charge given to 
strengthen his brethren and feed the flock of Christ.” 

After discussing the Charismuta, which formed so distinguish- 
ing a feature of the Apostolic Church in its first years, their wide 
diffusion, and their influence, Dr. Dollinger goes on to treat of 
the origin and growth of the Diaconate and the Presbyterate, 
and thus continues : 

“ In the early years of the Apostolic Church, the office after- 
wards called episcopal was not, then, yet marked off—the 
lipiseopate slept in the Apostolate. It was the last branch to 
grow out of the Apostolic stem. In Jerusalem it had already 
taken shape in the person of S. James, whose attitude towards 
the local Church, his renunciation of missionary work, and his 
remaining within the holy city, point him out as the first true 
and proper Bishop. The other Apostles discharged their 
episcopal office in superintending and guiding several com- 


* 9 Cor. xi. 28. We may be allowed to express the distinction here in- 
timated between the office of S. Peter and that of S. Paul, or any other of 
the Apostles thus: S. Paul by right of his Apostleship had the care of all 
the Churches distributively ; S. Peter, as Prince of the Apostles and Supreme 
Pastor, had charge of the whole entire flock of Christ collectively. See the 
last chapter—'' S. Peter's Apostleship compared with and distinguished from 
his Primacy." 

+ John iv. 2; Acts, x. 47, 48, xix. 5, 6, viii. 14-17; 1 Cor. i. 14-17. 
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munities. Tradition knows only of S. Peter and S. James—one 
in Jerusalem, the other in Antioch and Rome—as founders of a 
line of bishops, forming themselves the first link in the chain. 
No Pauline Church claims 8. Paul as its first bishop; he be- 
longed to all, and gave no such preeminence to any. But his 
martyrdom at Rome gave the Church there a right to claim 
him, with S. Peter, as joint-founder of the Roman See. The 
rest of the Apostles have not so bound themselves to any 
partieular Church as to be called its first bishops. Ephesus 
was the centre from which 8. John administered his Apostolic 
office, but he is never called its first bishop; indeed, the 
Apocalypse shows that there was another there under him. But 
the nearer came the moment for their departure, and for the 
complete separation of the Christian Church from Judaism, the 
more urgent was the call on them to provide for the continua- 
tion of their Apostolic office—that is, to appoint bishops. We 
saw what weighty grounds they had for delaying this step; but 
there were others besides. While the Temple stood, and the 
connection with Judaism was not finally dissolved, the organisa- 
tion of the Church was in one sense incomplete and provisional. 
It might in the interval have presbyters, who were a common 
Jewish institution, and whose appointment was no sign of 
separation; but the appointment of bishops would certainly 
have been regarded by all Jews, and by Gentiles also, as an act 
sealing the exclusion of the Church and its definitive separation 
from the Israelite nation and religion.* Therefore, the Apostles 
retained the episcopal authority provisionally in their own 
hands. And again, until the two nationalities, Jewish and 
Gentile, were completely amalgamated, there would have been 
great difficulties about appointing a bishop, who must necessarily 
have belonged to one of the two classes, and yet have governed 
both. . . . The only available form of government while this 
division remained—in other words, while Jewish converts still 
observed the ritual law— was a presbyterate gathered from, and 
representing both classes, subjected to the authority of the 
Apostles and sustained by it. . . . Moreover, there was a great 
difficulty in finding the right men for an office doubly difficult 


* It may be objected that S. James appeared as bishop in Jerusalem 
from the first, and under the very eye of the authorities there. But he, from 
his habit of visiting the Temple and his careful observance of the law, was 
peculiarly qualified to dispelin the minds of Jews all suspicion of an intended 
separation. It was different elsewhere. 
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under the then state of circumstances. S. Paul writes to the 
Philippians that he would shortly send them Timothy to bring 
him word of their condition, because he had no other equally of 
one heart and mind with him; the rest sought their own, not 
what was Christ's.* Even if this severe sentence refers only to 
a temporary absence of suitable helpers, still it shows how the 
Apostles were forced to keep the superintendence of the com- 
munities as long as they could in their own hands. S. Paul 
could more easily find dozens of presbyters than one bishop, one 
man ready to undertake this burden with entire self-denial and 
self-devotion. And even this one, whom he had much rather 
have kept by him to send here and there on commissions, he 
gave up as bishop to the Chureh of Ephesus, though bidding 
him take care that he be not despised on account of his youth.t 
So, too, S. Titus had only a charge from him in Crete to 
appoint presbyters in the island communities. How could men 
be found for bishops in those newly-formed communities, which 
had only temporarily enjoyed apostolical care, and all whose 
members were novices? Neophytes were not even to be made 
presbyters.1 

* But, as these hindrances to introducing the Episcopate dimi- 
nished with each year, and men gradually grew ripe for the dis- 
charge of that office, so, too, as the end of the chief Apostles drew 
near, dangers multiplied, which forbade them to defer any longer 
the consolidation of the Churches. S. Peter and S. Paul saw 
times of persecution at hand, and also the imminent peril of 
false teachers rising up from within, and of a widely-spread 
apostasy. 

“ Thus we find, in the Epistle to the Philippians, that S. Paul, 
who at the opening addresses the community ‘with the Overseers 
and Deacons,’ afterwards speaks of some one, not named, as a 
‘true yoke-fellow, and gives him a charge.§ It was he who 
received the Epistle and was to communicate or read it to the 
rest, and he is the only person in all S. Paul's Epistles to whom 
this honourable title is given. He elsewhere calls those who 
worked with and under him ‘fellow-labourers,’ ‘fellow-soldiers,’ 
‘fellow-servants.’ || All this points to a man who had no equal 
then in his office—to a bishop. So, again, with Archippus at 


* Phil. ii. 20, 21. + 1 Tim. iv. 12. 


t “The Apostles were not able to settle and arrange everything all at 
once, straight off," says Epiphanius quite correctly. (Hær. 75.) 
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Colossz ; he is the only person there whom S. Paul exhorts to 
administer his office carefully.* And, when writing to Philemon, 
in whose house the community, or a part of it, assembled, in 
order to reconcile him with his slave, Onesimus, he also 
addresses Archippus, ‘our fellow-soldier, though the Epistle 
contains not a word relating to him, and is wholly occupied with 
the private relations of Philemon and Onesimus; and this shows 
that the only ground for addressing Archippus was the fact of 
his being the head of the Church there, who as such was to join 
his intercession with S. Paul's for Onesimus.t 

“S. Timothy, then, was placed at Ephesus, in the Church 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles held dearest and most im- 
portant, in a position which implied full possession of episcopal 
authority. He was the Apostle's favourite; S. Paul not only 
calls him his true and beloved son, but his brother; he six times 
joins him with himself in the superscription of his Epistles, and 
says he has no other like-minded with him.t He gives over 
to him the full Apostolical authority he had used himself at 
Ephesus, as well over ministers as members of the Church; 
he was to rule and teach those confided to him, to arrange 
the solemnities of worship, not to allow women to teach in 
publie. His office is to watch over the purity of the doctrine 
taught and himself to appoint trustworthy men for preaching it, 
to ordain bishops and deacons, to judge the qualifications of men 
for Church offices, and not ‘lay hands suddenly on any man, 
which implies the further right of deposing the unworthy froin 
the ministry. It is also his duty to provide that fitting sub- 
mission and reverence be paid to the ministers of the Church, to 
exercise jurisdiction, to examine and decide not only about lay- 
men, but presbyters, and to impose proportionate punishments 
on offences. He is to denounce sinners publicly, that others may 
fear, and to show strict impartiahty.S The man clothed with 
such ample authority is still so young, that care must be taken 
that his youth be not despised. He is to admonish presbyters as 
fathers, to judge those who are themselves rulers, and, lastly— 
which shows how little S. Paul thought of a mere transitory 
office—he is to keep the Apostle's commandment unspotted and 
blameless till the return of Christ, that is, of course, he and his 


* Col, iv. 17. T Philem. 2. 

f Rom. xvi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; 2 Cor. i. 1; Phi. 3.1; Col 3:15 1 Thes. 
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successors in the Hpiscopate.* Tradition, accordingly, makes 
him the first Bishop of Ephesus; those who followed are called 
his successors, and, at the Council of Chalcedon, twenty-seven 
bishops of Ephesus from him were counted up.t He has been 
also regarded as an Apostolic delegate, one of a special class of 
ecclesiastical officers, but that does not prevent his being a bishop. 
Ihe authority which S. Paul gave him, unless it had a defined 
and permanent character within a certain sphere, would have 
expired with the Apostles death. The needs of the Church 
would indeed have been ill-provided for by mere delegates of 
dead men, and that, too, at a transition period from Apostolic to 
post-Apostolie times, when it needed a firm authority and a 
universally recognised ministry of superior teachers and pastors 
to maintain and hold together its communities against the 
violent and pertinacious assaults of heretical disorder. . . . 

“ S. Timothy, then, was Bishop of Ephesus, though not in 
such sense bound to that city and community as to be in- 
capacitated from giving apostolieal assistance in the neighbour- 
hood also. S. Paul, left almost alone, summoned him to Rome, 
and promised to send him to Philippi on his return to Asia. 
He seems once to have been sent to Judwa.t It was a 
peculiarity of this transition period that apostolic legates be- 
came bishops, and bishops on occasion became legates again, as 
in later times also bishops often travelled on affairs of the 
Church. And the powers and commissions S. Paul gave his 
disciple extended over all pro-consular Asia, though Ephesus 
continued to be his regular place of residence. . . . Thus 
tradition makes S. Titus, at least latterly, Bishop of Gortyna, 
though S. Paul gave him charge of all the communities in Crete. 
Hence we see why there are no precepts or intimations in the 
Apostolic Epistles about the Church being guided by the 
collegiate action of the presbytery. . . . Diotrephes, who is 
mentioned in the Third Epistle of S. John, seems to have been 
in a position which must have been that of a bishop. In his 
domineering pride he forbids members of the Church to receive 
foreign brethren, and puts those who do so out of communion ; 
he shows contempt for the Apostle himself, and S. John saw 
that he must come there in person to unmask him.$ In the 
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Apocalypse the Episcopate appears clearly and unmistakably. 
The Lord sends written messages to the presidents of the seven 
Asiatic Churches, who are called in prophetic language ‘angels,’ 
or messengers of God. . . . The name comes nearest that of an 
Apostle, and is almost synonymous with it; those so called are 
messengers of God, who, as successors of the Apostles, have to 
proclaim God’s will to the people. Christ calls these angels 
the seven stars in His right hand; their seven churches are 
symbolised by seven candlesticks distinct from the stars.* .. . 
The angels are always spoken of in the singular number, which 
is then first changed into the plural when the communities are 
spoken oft... Thus the angel or bishop is always dis- 
tinguished from the community. . . . These angels are praised 
for the good found in their churches, and made responsible for 
the abuses, which last, therefore, they have authority to put 
down. The angel at Philadelphia is promised that, although he 
has little power as yet, a portion of the unbelieving Jews shall 
kneel before him—either to make profession of faith at baptism, 
or to receive confirmation. Those in whose communities are 
Nicolaitans or Balaamites are sharply rebuked; they ought to 
have thrust these men out of the Church. Here, then, are 
seven bearers of Apostolical, now become Episcopal authority. 
S. John praises, blames, and threatens them, not in his own 
name, but in the name of the Lord, who Himself bids him 
write these letters. The Church of Ephesus which, when 
S. Paul took leave of it at Miletus, was under the guidance of 
several Elders and the superintendence of the Apostle, is now 
under a successor of S. Timothy, who is praised for having tried 
and rejected the false Apostles, and for hating the deeds of the 
Nicolaitans.” ¢ 


* Apoc 1. 16, 205 ii. 1, + Apoc. ii. 18, 24. t Ib. pp. 130-142. 


CHAPTER Vit. 


THE HISTORICAL FACT OF S. PETERS ROMAN EPISCOPATE, 
IN RELATION TO THE DOGMA OF THE PRIMACY, AND 
TO ITS SUCCESSION IN THE BISHOPS OF ROME. 


WHOEVER is persuaded from Holy Scripture and tradition that 
Christ our Lord conferred the Primacy upon S. Peter, with the 
intention that it should be perpetual in his Church— who, in other 
words, believes that there must be ever in the Church a successor 
by Divine right to S. Peter in the Primacy—will have no reason- 
able doubt at all as to who that successor is, but must acknowledge 
as certain that he can be no other than the Roman Pontiff. This 
follows by necessary consequence, and is at once self-evident. 
For, on the one hand, no one else has been ever held, or himself 
has ever claimed, to be S. Peter's successor in the Primacy, except 
the Bishop of Rome; whilst, on the other hand, all history and 
tradition is loud in witness to the universality both of such belief 
and claim in his regard. 

That the Primacy conferred by Christ on S. Peter was by 
Divine right to be perpetual in the Church, or, what is the same 
thing, that S. Peter was always to have successors in his Primacy, 
is a divinely revealed article of Catholic Faith; and that the 
Roman Pontiff, and he alone, is the true successor of S. Peter 
in the Primacy is a Catholic truth which all are bound to believe, 
being defined by the Church, and, therefore, infallibly certain. 
From these two truths results the theological conclusion, also 
infallibly certain, that the Roman Pontiff holds the Primacy by 
Divine right. 

But around this last Catholic truth, namely, that the Bishop 
of Rome has S. Peter's Primacy by Divine right, is found a double 
group of questions, affording matter for theological discussion. 

The questions in the first group concern the relation that the 
historical fact of S. Peter’s Roman Episcopate bears to what is of 
Catholic dogma, viz., his Primacy and its actual succession in the 
line of Roman Pontiffs; that is to say, how far the verification of 
these dogmatic truths depends upon the reality of that fact. 
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The questions in the second group regard the conditions of 
the same succession, and the nature of the right, whether human 
or Divine, whereby the Primacy is attached to the Roman See. 
These latter questions are not concerned immediately with any 
dogma of Faith, but with points that are of open controversy 
amongst Catholic theologians. 

The questions in the first group are: (1) Was S. Peter ever 
at Rome? (2) Did he die there? (3) Was he Bishop of Rome? 
(4) Did he hold the episcopate until his death? 

It will, no doubt, at first sight appear strange that we should 
institute an inquiry here into these questions, since the answer 
we give to them is already known, and the very thesis we have 
undertaken to prove in these pages is, that the Apostle Peter 
went to Rome, preached and founded the Church there, was 
Bishop of Rome, and held the episcopate until his death, which 
was crowned in that city by a glorious martyrdom; and this 
thesis we claim to have demonstrated as certain by the testimony 
of history and other proofs. 

We must premise, then, that, in our present discussion, we 
are not now viewing these questions in their material aspect as 
simple facts of history; but, following the teaching of approved 
theologians, are testing their formal import and doctrinal value 
in relation to the dogma of the Primacy, and their inirinsic 
bearing on that dogma, that thus we may ascertain whether or 
not their affirmation is essential or how far necessary and 
important for the establishment of what may be termed the 
dogmatic fact that the Roman Pontiffs are de facto the true 
successors of S. Peter, and possess the Primacy by Divine right. 

Some authors appear to think that allthe above four ques- 
tions must necessarily be affirmed, as vital to the Primacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs: whilst others, more generally and with better 
reason, are of opinion that it is enough to affirm the two last 
alone in order to prove that the Bishops of Rome are possessed 
ofthe Primacy by their succession to S. Peter's See. For S. Peter 
might, in point of fact, have been true Bishop of Rome, though 
he never set foot in that city; as we know was the case with 
several Popes—v.g., Clement V., John XXII., Clement VI., and 
Innocent VI., who were consecrated in France, and always re- 
mained there. And still less was it necessary for S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate that he should have died in Rome. Many 
Popes and Bishops have died away from their Sees. 

But we may go yet further and say that for the Roman Pon- 
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tiffs to be the true successors of S. Peter in his Primacy, strictly 
and absolutely speaking, there was no intrinsic reason to necessi- 
tate S. Peter's being Bishop of Rome, or indeed his holding any 
episcopal See at all; and still less his holding the Roman Epis- 
copate until death. 

But here it should be borne in mind that we are not adverting 
to such a hypothesis, as though it were even colourably probable, 
either in the light of history or theology. We shall appraise 
later on the various propositions implied in the affirmation or 
negation of the several questions, according to their theological 
value. It appears, moreover, plain to reason, that for the Bishops of 
Rome to succeed to S. Peter's Primacy otherwise than as they 
do in fact —namely, through succession to his See— would, in the 
actual order established in Christ's Church, be strangely incon- 
gruous and abnormal, and, consequently, too improbable to 
deserve any serious consideration. We mention this hypothesis 
here with the simple view of ascertaining what is, and what is 
not, intrinsically necessary to establish the fact that the Roman 
Pontiffs are S. Peter's successors in the Primacy, and for a well- 
grounded belief in that fact. For we can easily conceive the case 
of some one believing firmly the Catholic verities, that the Primacy 
conferred on Peter was by the will of Christ to be perpetual in 
His Church, and that the Roman Pontiffs are the actual successors 
of S. Peter in that Primacy, jure divino, who yet is ignorant, or 
unconvinced by historical evidence, of the fact, either that S. 
Peter was ever Bishop of Rome, that he was so until his death, 
or that he had held an episcopal See at all: and still this igno- 
rance or scepticism might exist without any infringement on his 
faith. It was through some such misconception of fact that the 
author of the Clementines, whilst testifying both to the Primacy 
and to its succession, seemingly makes 8. Peter abdicate both his 
episcopate and his Primacy before his death in favour of 8. 
Clement. And many good Christians, though fully beliving in 
the Papal Primacy, may never have heard at all of the fact that 
S. Peter was Bishop of Rome. We think it well to bring this 
point into prominence, because its consideration may serve at 
once to explain a difficulty and to dissipate an error. . 

A difficulty sometimes arises, when it is found how com- 
paratively very few are the direct testimonies of early Fathers to 
the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and with what little stress the 
fact when mentioned is insisted upon in their writings. We 
admit this, though we hold, at the same time, that the surviving 
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testimony found in antiquity is amply sufficient to prove with full 
certainty the historical reality of the fact. But we observe that 
alongside of this comparative barrenness there is contrariwise a 
corresponding abundance. We mean, that if direct testimonies to 
S. Peter’s Roman Episcopate in the earlier Fathers are few and 
scanty, still in their writings we meet with multiplied testimonies 
to the truth of Peter’s Primacy, and manifold evidences of the 
fact and belief that the Roman Pontiffs were S. Peter's successors 
and exercised his Primacy. So that passing in review the Fathers 
of the three first centuries, and especially the more early of 
these, we discover many more proofs that the Bishops of Rome 
were S. Peter's suecessors in the Primacy than that S. Peter was 
himself ever Bishop of Rome. And what does all this tend to 
show? But that a firm belief of the former truth was quite 
independent, so to say, of any explicit and historical knowledge and 
conviction of the latter fact; or rather that belief in the Roman 
Pontiff's suecession to Peter's Primacy does not rest for its formal 
and essential basis on the persuasion of the actuality of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate. The faithful of those days believed on the 
testimony of God's word, as delivered by the Chureh, that the 
Primacy was conferred by Christ on S. Peter, and was to remain 
in perpetuity ; and on the same testimony they believed that the 
Roman Pontiff succeeded to Peter in that Primacy. On this last 
point, moreover, their own reason, and their personal sensible 
experience, came in to confirm their faith, since they were well 
aware that no other was ever reported, believed, or himself 
claimed to be successor of S. Peter and universal Primate but the 
Bishop of Rome. The other truth—-a fact of common notoriety— 
that S. Peter was himself also Bishop of Rome, whilst it served to 
explain the mode of succession, did not necessarily enter into the 
proof or belief of the rightful—i.e., jure divino—succession itself. 
It was an interesting historical fact, rather than one of doctrine ; 
and hence we may easily understand how it came to be in those 
early doctrinal times a matter of less frequent record and 
insistence. 

In consequence of the Protestant denial of S. Peter's Roman 
Episcopate, with the view to a further denial of all else that 
concerns the Petrine privilege, this question has assumed a more 
distinctively doctrinal character, whilst, at the same time, its 
dogmatic value, as intrinsically bearing on what is properly of 
faith, has been, perhaps both on one side and the other, much 
over-rated. If Protestants were only more logical in their argu- 
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ment, and more consistent to their professed principles, they would 
see that the question whether or not S. Peter was Bishop of Rome 
had no real weight nor any vital importance in their controversy 
with Catholics on the Papal claims, but that it is a mere side 
question, non-essential to the main issue. The one point they 
have to determine is, What saith the Scripture on these two ques- 
tions? First, did or did not Christ confer on S. Peter an office of 
Primacy ? and secondly, was it, or was it not, His will that such 
office should be permanent in His Church? In other words, Was 
S. Peter to have successors in his Primacy? On the answer 
given to these two questions depends alone, so far as Protestants 
are concerned, the whole issue of the controversy respecting the 
Papal claims. If they decide the questions from Scripture 
negatively, then their doctrinal controversy with Catholics is at 
an end, and no view that may be taken of the historical question, 
whether S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, can afford any ground for 
re-opening the discussion on the score of doctrine. Should their 
answer to the Scripture questions be affirmative—and they are 
logical and honest—then there is nothing for them but to confess 
that the Roman Pontiff is the true successor of S. Peter in the 
Primacy. For since our Divine Lord willed that Peter should 
have a successor, and His will must needs have effect, there is 
necessarily, in point of fact, such a successor, and he can be no 
other than the Bishop of Rome, for no one else but he ever 
himself claimed, or was claimed by others, to be Peter's successor 
in the Primacy ; whereas he, on his part, has ever set forth such 
claim, and such claim has been ever made by others in his 
behalf. And from these premisses, we say, it follows rigorously, 
as a necessary truth, naturally evident to all who can use their 
reason, that the Bishop of Rome, and he alone, is S. Peter's true 
successor, and has the Primacy. But here, let us observe, the 
reasoning is complete and the conclusion peremptory, without the 
point of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate being any factor in the 
argument. It is, therefore, simply to evade and obscure the main 
issue, and to throw dust in people's eyes, for Protestant contro- 
versialists to go off on such side questions as whether or not S. 
Peter was Bishop of Rome. 

The question has, indeed, a certain controversial value for 
Catholics, though this is accidental and of a merely presumptive 
and confirmatory nature; for the demonstration of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate affords, on the one hand, a fair presumption 
that his successors in that See inherit his prerogatives ; whilst, on 
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the other hand, the Catholic demonstration from revelation and 
reason of the Roman Pontiffs succession to Peter’s Primacy 
receives some confirmation from the historical fact that he was 
himself also Bishop of Rome. But in either case it is necessary 
to prove first S. Peter's Primacy, and its perpetuity by divine 
right, in order that the argument drawn from his episcopate 
should have any real force in controversy. 

From what we have said, it follows, that because Protestants 
may hold S. Peter's Roman Episcopate to be not proven, or even 
disproved, they have no right thence to infer as a consequence 
the nullity of the Papal claims; since the Roman Primacy is a 
doctrinal question, the truth of which depends on Divine revela- 
tion, and, as such, is unaffected alike by the affirmation or the 
denial of the historical question of 8. Peter’s episcopate. Con- 
sequently, their refusal to affirm, or their failure to recognise, the 
proofs of that episcopate, as a fact of history, does not give them, 
either on logical or on theological grounds, any justifying plea for 
denying or ignoring what Catholics claim to be a truth of revelation. 

Again, it follows also from our argument, that the admission 
on the part of Protestants of the historical fact, that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome, would not of itself afford them any sufficient or 
logical ground for their thence concluding either that S. Peter 
received the Primacy from Christ, or that the Roman Pontiffs 
have succeeded to it ; though certainly, we think, such a persuasion 
should, in reason, help them towards a right conviction of the 
Catholic truth. For, on one side, it is clear that S. Peter might 
have been Bishop of Rome without having received from Christ 
any office of Primacy; and it is evident, on the other, that 
succession to Peter's Primacy by no means of itself follows, as a 
necessary consequence, from simple succession to Peter's See. For 
that matter, we know, many learned Protestants have maintained 
as indubitable, both that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, and that 
the Roman Pontiffs are his successors in that See, whilst they 
have, at the same time, strenuously contested any right to Primacy 
on the part of 8. Peter, or of the Roman Pontiffs. 

We have made this polemieal digression in order to test the 
real value to Protestants of the question of S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate in their controversy with Catholics on the Papal 
claims, and we have seen that itis here of no material value at 
all; though, generally, very erroneously they think otherwise.* 


* Thus, a well-known ultra-Protestant controversialist, before alluded to, 
with his usual great shallowness and assurance, flippantly pronounces: 
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What alone can avail them in their contention is to disprove 
the Catholic argument from Scripture, and from thence to prove 
its direct contrary—viz., that no office of Primacy was conferred 
on S. Peter by Christ to be by His will perpetual in the Church. 
Failing to do this, they have no other reasonable choice than to 
confess the Primacy by Divine right of the Roman Pontiff, since 
otherwise they must assert that, whilst de facto there ever exists, 
according to Christ/s institution, a supreme visible head in the 
Church, yet that she has not only never recognised nor known him, 
but has continually acknowledged, in his stead, one that is false 
and fictitious. Another alternative, indeed, still remains—namely, 
for them to affirm that our Divine Lord’s promise of a perpetual 
Primacy to His Church has been unfulfilled, and consequently 
that both His will and His words have proved to be of no effect. 

The sum, then, of our present inquiry into the questions pro- 
posed is, that the historical facts implied therein have intrinsically 
no necessary connection either with 8. Peter’s Primacy, nor with 
its succession in the Roman Pontiffs. Not with his Primacy ; for 
S. Peter had received and exercised the Primacy before his 
entrance upon the Roman Episcopate, and would have continued 
its exercise had he never been Bishop of any particular See at all. 
Not with the succession of the Roman Pontiffs to the Primacy ; 
for it is quite conceivable that they might have become the de 
facto true (that is, jure divino) successors to S. Peter's Primacy in 
some other way than by succession to S8. Peter's Episcopal See, 
and without his ever having been himself Bishop of Rome. Their 
legitimate succession to the Primacy might, for instance, have 
been consequent on the exercise of power possessed by S. Peter 
to determine that the Bishops of such or such a See (in the case, 
that of Rome) should, by the very fact of their lawful election 
to that See, be his true successors in the Primacy. Thus the 
Roman See would be the Primatial See, even though S. Peter had 
never himself held that See. 

We must bear in mind that the whole matter of the legitimate 
succession to the Primacy is one of Divine positive law, depend- 
ing on the Divine Will. Hence, God might have left it entirely to 
S. Peter to choose himself the Episcopal See to which the Primacy 
was to be attached, or He might have expressly intimated to him 


* If all these points," of which ours is one, ** be not clearly proved by plain 
and convincing Scriptural and historical evidence, there is no basis whatever 
for the huge fabric of Papal claims, which is, in truth, the most vague and 
uncertain of structures." 
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the particular See in which He willed it to be permanent; and in 
either case, all that S. Peter had to do would be to carry into 
effect the Divine Will. 

From what we have said, it is clear that whilst the several 
points under discussion, regarding S. Peter's Roman Episcopate, 
are to be affirmed as certainly true if weighed in the balance of 
history, tradition, and the universal belief of the faithful; yet 
that these same historical facts, considered doctrinally in their 
intrinsic and formal relation to what is of Divine Faith and 
Catholie teaching, are not of essential, but only of accidental 
moment, and, consequently, are of no vital importance in the 
doctrinal controversy with Protestants on S. Peter's Primacy and 
its succession in the Roman Pontiffs. 

If these several points, considered simply as historical facts, 
are weighed in the balance of Theology, and by the standard of 
Faith, there is no doubt at all as to their affirmation, and that 
sueh affirmation is certainly true, since it has received the 
sanction of the Church’s teaching, if not of her express defini- 
tion. 

First, that S. Peter was at Rome, and, secondly, that he was 
martyred there, are facts in many ways expressly taught by the 
Church. The first proposition is necessarily included in the 
second, as well as (so, at least, it should seem) in the affirmation 
of the fact that the Church of Rome was founded by S. Peter. 

Now, that S. Peter founded the Roman Church and suffered 
martyrdom at Rome are facts witnessed to by universal tradition 
from the beginning of the Church; they have their place in her 
Liturgy, and their truth is frequently attested in authoritative 
documents of Popes and Councils, and notably by the Vatican 
Council in the following passage :* 


* Nulli sane dubium, imo seculis omnibus notum est, quod sanctus 
beatissimusque Petrus, Apostolorum Princeps et Caput, fideique columna et 
Ecclesie Catholice fundamentum, a Domino Nostro Jesu Christo, Salvatore 
humani generis ac Redemptore, claves regni accepit: qui ad hoc usque tempus 
et semper in suis successoribus, episcopis sanctee Romane Sedis, ab ipso fun- 
data, ejusque consecrate. sanguine vivit, et presidet, et judicium exercet." 


Hence we should gather that the propositions denying that 
S. Peter was ever at Rome and that he suffered martyrdom there, 
would be branded as ‘‘scandalous, impious, and savouring of 
heresy." 


* Constitutio Dogmatica Prima De Ecclesia Christi. cap. ii. 
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That, thirdly, S. Peter was Bishop of Rome is not only a most 
certain historical fact, but to be affirmed also as a truth apper- 
taining to the Faith, so far as it has been implicitly defined by 
the Church; hence it cannot be denied without manifold notes of 
censure. The General Council of Florence thus decreed : 


* We define... that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of Blessed 
Peter; ” 


and that of the Vatican thus renews the decree: 


* Si quis dixerit... Romanum Pontificem non esse beati Petri in eodem 
primatu successorem: anathema sit." 

Now, as theologians teach, the succession to the Primacy here 
spoken of is, according to the obvious and primary sense of the 
words, to be understood as being an episcopal succession to 
Peter in the Roman See. For it is defined that the Bishop 
of Rome, as such, is S. Peter's successor. But it is clear that 
there cannot be here this episcopal succession of the line of 
Roman Pontiffs, unless S. Peter was himself also Bishop of Rome. 
Hence it is held to be implicitly defined that S. Peter was Bishop 
of Rome, and that he fixed the Primacy in the Roman See. And 
whatever is thus implicitly and equivalently defined belongs, by 
the very fact, to the Faith, and cannot be denied without detri- 
ment to the Faith. We are of opinion, therefore, that such a 
denial would be censured as ‘‘ savouring of heresy.” 

Fourthly, that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome up to the time 
of his death is most certain as a historical fact. To deny it would 
not only be a grave error in matter of history, but would be 
opposed to the general sense and tradition of the Church. That 
S. Peter died Bishop of Rome is, moreover, held to be a condition 
in the legitimate title of the Roman Pontiffs’ true succession to 
him in that See,—a succession which, as we have already seen, 
has been implicitly defined by the Church. The denial, then, of 
the proposition in question would, we think, be stigmatised as 
at least ‘‘ false and temerarious.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NATURE AND RIGHT OF THE PRIMACY AND ITS SUC- 
CESSION, AS CONNECTED WITH THE SEE OF ROME. 


WE considered in the last Chapter those several questions of fact 
that group round S. Peters Roman Episcopate as their centre, 
and form with it one complex whole in their relation to the 
Primacy and its possession by the Roman Pontiffs (S. Peter’s de 
facto true successors), in order to test the theological value of 
these historical facts in their intrinsic bearing upon those dog- 
matic truths. 

We have now to deal with a second series of questions which 
regard not the succession itself, but the conditions and right of 
the succession, and the precise relation that S. Peter's Primacy 
and its succession bear to the particular See of Rome. 

1. How came it to pass that S. Peter elected Rome in par- 
ticular for his own Episcopal See? Was this of his own choice, 
or in consequence of a Divine decree ? 

2. Was the fixing on Rome as the See for S. Peter's successors 
in the Primacy an act simply of 8. Peter’s own decision and free 
choice? Or, was it in virtue of an express Divine revelation to 
that effect ? 

3. Is the See of Rome attached to the Primacy in such sense 
that S. Peters successor in the Primacy must necessarily be 
Bishop of Rome? In other words, does the Roman Pontiff, as 
such, succeed to 8. Peter’s Primacy by Divine right ? 

4, Could the Roman Pontiff in some urgent necessity validly 
separate the Primacy from the See and Episcopate of Rome and 
attach it to another See? 

5. Wherein does the relation between S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate and his universal Pontificate essentially consist ? 

The foregoing questions concerning the relation of the Roman 
See to the Primacy are here proposed separately, in order to give 
a more clear understanding in detail of the several points that 
enter into the whole matter of the condition and right of the 
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Roman Pontiffs succession; but for the sake of brevity, and 
because these questions run very much one into the other, we 
shall, with the exception of the two last, treat them collectively 
all together. 

Before, however, we enter into our subject we think it well to 
make some preliminary observations. 

These are not questions of faith, but are open to discussion 
amongst Catholic theologians. The succession, as Bellarmine 
says, is one thing; the reason of the succession (ratio successionis) 
another. The succession itself is of Christ’s institution, and of 
Divine right, because Christ Himself constituted the Primacy in 
Peter to endure in the Church until the end of the world. Con- 
sequently, according to the institution and by the will of Christ, 
there must needs always actually be in the Church a true suc- 
cessor of S. Peter, and whoever is such receives the Primacy 
from Christ Himself. The Church, moreover, is both able and 
bound, according to Christ/s institution and will, to acknowledge 
the true successor of S. Peter as her supreme head and infallible 
teacher. All these are truths of revelation, and to be believed 
of Divine faith. But as a matter of fact, no one else is claimed 
to be S, Peter's successor, nor does so succeed, save the Roman 
Pontiff, whilst he, and he alone, is, and has ever been, acknow- 
ledged by the whole Church as 8. Peter's successor; conse- 
quently, the Roman Pontiff, and he alone, is S. Peter's true 
successor, and as such receives the Primacy from Christ Himself. 
In other words, he is supreme pastor in succession to S. Peter 
jure divino, and according to Christ’s institution. This is a theo- 
logical conclusion whose premisses are, first, the revealed truth 
of the perpetual Primacy instituted by Christ Himself which the 
Church has formally defined, and, secondly, a necessary truth that 
is naturally known, and forms the subject-matter of tradition 
and history. This conclusion is itself, too, a Catholic truth 
defined by the Church in the Councils of Florence and the Vati- 
can; and hence, whoever denies it is constructively a heretic: 
for, if asked why he denies it, he would have to answer either 


* Tt is evident, and stands to reason, that since the Church is “the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. iii. 15), she cannot be deceived so as 
universally to believe and teach as true anything that is really false. But 
for her to err in what concerns the true visible 'rule of her faith, that is, in 
regard to her supreme pastor and infallible teacher, would be'still more 
injurious to her than to err with regard to particular doctrines; since this 
would be to err in the very foundation of her faith. De Lugo, disp. i. n. 328; 
Mazzella, De Virtut. Infusis, disp. ii. n. 500. 
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that the Church has erred in defining it, or that she has no right 
to define it; and both one and the other of these assertions con- 
tradict the revealed truth that the Church is infallible in her 
teaching on what concerns the guardianship and defence of the 
deposit of faith. 

To say, then, that the Popes are S. Peter's true successors, 
and have the Primacy by Divine right, is to ‘assert a Catholic 
truth that has been defined by the Church and belongs to her 
faith. 

But to say, further, that the Popes are S. Peter's true suc- 
cessors, and have the Primacy by Divine right, for the very 
reason that they are the Bishops of Rome, in other words, 
because as such they succeed to S. Peter by Divine right, is an 
affirmation that does not belong to the faith; for it cannot be 
certainly shown that this was in any way revealed, nor has the 
Church defined it as a truth. 

Whilst, then, the succession itself is revealed and defined as 
of Christ’s institution, the reason and conditions of the succession 
are not so revealed nor defined. What was Christ’s institution 
and will was that Peter should have a true succession, and 
thereby He consequently instituted and willed that he in whom 
were verified the conditions of a true succession should actually 
be, and should be acknowledged to be, Peter’s true successor ; 
but so far as Christ’s institution in the Gospel is concerned, He 
did not determine what were te be the conditions in concreto of 
such true succession, but left all this to the determination of S. 
Peter and his successors; nor can it be shown that S. Peter 
afterwards received any express revelation or Divine command on 
this matter. 

Hence, so far as we know what was revealed and of 
Christ's institution, S. Peter might have never chosen any 
episcopal See at all, nor have made any special provision for his 
succession, in which case there would have been no particular 
bishop to succeed him at his death, but his successor would have 
been chosen by the whole Church; or, had he died in the See of 
Antioch, then the Bishop of Antioch would have been his suc- 
cessor. This, however, was not the way in which, through 
Divine Providence, the mode and conditions of the succession to 
the Primacy were actually determined, for it came to pass that 
5. Peter was led to found the See of Rome, and by the fact of his 
holding that See until his death, he showed plainly to the whole 
Church where his succession was to be found; and thus in the 
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Bishops of Rome who succeed to the See of Peter the will and 
institution of Christ are fully verified: they are the true suc- 
cessors of Peter, and, as such, have the Primacy jure divino. 

Hence, so far as Divine revelation and the teaching of the 
Church discover to us, the fact of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate 
and of his succession in that See is due not to any positive 
institution of Christ, but to the action of Peter himself; and, 
consequently, the whole question of the conditions of the suc- 
cession, that is, why the See of Rome specially, more than any 
other See, is the seat of the Primacy, and its bishops specially are 
S. Peter's suecessors— whether they are so precisely because they 
are Dishops of Rome, and whether this is of human or of Divine 
right—forms a moot point in Catholie theology. In other words, 
it is an open question amongst theologians whether, or how far, 
the de facto connection that exists between the See of Rome and 
the Primacy was due exclusively to the personal act of S. Peter, 
or whether this was also in virtue of an express revelation or 
Divine command made to S. Peter to that effect. For, whilst 
theologians are generally agreed that nothing here can be known 
with any certainty as revealed or defined by the Church, they 
have yet formed various opinions on the question, and these are 
held in the Schools as more or less solidly probable. 

Before we propose for consideration these several theological 
opinions, let us first note the different ways in which the act of 
constituting the succession to the Primacy may be conceived as 
taking effect.* 

1. The first way, then, would be if God had ordained that S. 
Peter should hold no partieular See, and that on his death the 
Church was to have the power to choose whom it willed to suc- 
ceed him in his Primacy. In this case the succession of the 
Popes to the Primacy would have no more necessary connection 
with the Roman See than with any other. This was, certainly, 
not the way in which the succession was settled, and we only 
mention it as an a priori conceivable hypothesis. 

2. A second way would be, if S. Peter of his own will—directed, 
indeed, by such secret Divine influence only as God on many 
other occasions in His Church is wont to vouchsafe, but without 
any express revelation or command on His part—had chosen for 
himself a particular See, that, namely, of Rome, and settled at 
the same time, simply by his own act, that whoever should suc- 


* See Murray, De Ecclesia Christi, vol. iii., for the matter here. 
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ceed at his death to that See, viz., the Roman Pontiff, should be 
also his successor in the Primacy. 

On this hypothesis the Roman Pontiff might, absolutely 
speaking, transfer the Primatial See to another city or diocese. 
For he has all the jurisdiction that S. Peter had. Consequently, 
if S. Peter, without any Divine mandate to that effect, could of 
his own will alone choose the particular See of Rome and setile 
the succession to the Primacy in that See, by the same right any 
other Supreme Pontiff might take another than the Roman See, 
and place therein the Primatial succession. According to this 
hypothesis—all relation jure divino of succession to the Primacy 
with the See of Rome being excluded by the very terms—the 
connection is affirmed to be of purely human appointment; and 
hence, we say, it would be within the absolute power of the Pope 
to transfer the Primacy in some very extreme and urgent neces- 
sity to another See. 

3. We may suppose, thirdly, that—whether or not S. Peter 
received a Divine command to choose Rome for his See—Christ 
made the succession of the Roman Pontiffs to the Primacy to 
depend in the last result upon the condition that S. Peter so 
willed and determined it. In this case the connection of the 
Primacy with the Roman See being mediately at least the act of 
Christ, would be in a true sense jure divino. 

4. Or, again, if Christ had left it free to S. Peter to choose 
his own See (his actual choice being that of Rome), signifying at 
the same time His will that the Primacy was to pass in perpetuity 
to the Bishops who should succeed after his death to the See 
which he definitely chose for himself,—in this way, though the 
selection of the See of Rome would be the free act of S. Peter, 
the Roman Pontiffs would sueceed, as such, to the Primacy in 
virtue of the express will of Christ Himself; that is, jure divino. 

5. The fifth and last mode of succession would be, if Christ 
had not only ordained that S. Peter should have some episcopal 
See, but, moreover, had positively revealed to him His will that 
he should take the particular See of Rome, and that the bishops 
who should succeed him in this same See were to be his successors 
in the Primacy. In this case it would be of faith that the Bishop 
of Rome, as such, is S. Peter's successor jure divino ; in other 
words, that the Primacy is attached to the Roman See by Divine 
right. 

The opinions of theologians founded on these several hypo- 
theses may be here summarily reduced to three. 
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The first is of those who maintain that the connection of the 
Primacy and its succession with the Roman See was a purely 
human act depending solely on the will of S. Peter; whence it 
would follow that the Primacy might, at least absolutely speaking, 
be transferred to some other See. This opinion is generally con- 
sidered, for many grave reasons, to be void of solid probability, 
and, though not condemned, is held to be erroneous, as opposed 
to the mind and sense of the Church. All theologians of any note 
are agreed in holding as certain that the connection of the Primacy 
with the Roman See was not exclusively the act of Peter, but was 
also some way dependent, in a true sense, on the Divine Will. 

The second opinion is of those who defend the third or fourth 
mode of succession; whereby, though certain acts in the process 
were left to the free choice of S. Peter, yet the succession to the 
Primacy by the Roman Pontiffs, as such, was eventually, and, re- 
garded in the whole result, a Divine act consequent on the will of 
Christ, and thus jure divino. This opinion has several theologians 
of great name in its support. 

The third opinion is of those who defend the fifth mode of 
succession, and affirm that S. Peter received by special revelation 
a Divine command to undertake the Roman Episcopate, and to 
settle the succession to his Primacy in the See of Rome. This 
opinion is held either as the more probable one, or even as cer- 
tain, by the greater number of theologians of eminence, and is 
supported by most weighty arguments. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, however solidly 
probable on other grounds this opinion may be, no certain proof 
can be shown of the fact of such Divine revelation having been 
made to S. Peter, and that the Church has defined nothing on 
this particular matter. It consequently remains an open question. 

What the Church has defined is the fact that the Roman 
Pontiff is S. Peter's true successor and has the Primacy. This is 
. & Catholie truth of necessity to be believed by all, and infallibly 
certain: whence it follows that the See of Rome is the mother 
and mistress of all Churches. 

* Item definimus Sanctam Apostolicam Sedem et Romanum Pontificem 
in universum orbem tenere primatum, et ipsum Pontificem Romanum suc- 
cessorem esse Beati Petri, principis Apostolorum, et verum Christi Vicarium, 
totiusque Ecclesie caput, . . . et ipsi in Beato Petro pascendi, regendi, et 


gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam a Domino Nostro Jesu Christo plenam 
potestatem traditam esse." * 


* Conc. Flor. Sess. ult. Def. Labb. p. 2, collat. 22. 
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*... Unde quicumque in hac (Romana) Cathedra Petro succedit, is 
secundum Christi ipsius institutionem, primatum Petri in universam Eccle- 
siam obtinet....Si quis ergo dixerit... Romanum Pontificem non esse Beati 
Petri in eodem primatu successorem, anathema sit." * 

Here the questions might be raised, whether S. Peter by 
Divine appointment united the Primacy to Rome in perpetuity ; 
whether in the Divine disposition was implied the promise that 
the Bishopric of Rome should remain always; whether, again, 
since the particular disposition was one of Divine positive law, 
made for the benefit of the Church, the Supreme Pontiff might 
not, as the Vicar of Christ, otherwise dispose for the good of the 
Church in a case of most evident grave necessity, and when such 
disposition ceased to be beneficial. Considering the special Divine 
Providence, and its manifestation in the past, with regard to the 
Holy See, the destruction of the Bishopric of Rome is indeed 
most improbable in the future. Still, it is an event within the 
sphere of possibility, and there does not appear to be any such 
certain, positive, and absolute guarantee for its perpetual per- 
manence as there is for that of the Catholic Church itself. 
Hence, theologians have supposed the extreme case of the 
extinction both of the city and See of Rome; and here their 
opinions are divided. Some think that the Pope would then be 
bound to content himself with the title, together with the right 
of ruling the Roman See, should it be again revived—much the 
same as in the case of titular bishops in partibus infidelium ; and 
that this would suffice for the actual succession of the Roman 
Pontiffs, as such, to the Primacy, since the title and right would 
still survive: so that whoever succeeded thereto would, as 
S. Peter’s legitimate successor, have the Primacy over the 
universal Church. Other theologians incline to hold that, in 
such a case, a transfer of the Primacy to another See that the 
Pope might choose would be within the rights of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the above Decrees, as has been before said,t it is im- 
plicitly and equivalently defined that S. Peter was himself 
Bishop of Rome, and that he attached his Primacy to the Roman 
See: and thus, so far, the Church has pronounced on the part 
that S. Peter bore in this act, but she has made no pronounce- 
ment as to whether it was also a positive act of the Divine Will ; 
and, if so, in what way, or to what extent, this had effect —that 
is to say, whether the connection is jure divino. 


* Concil. Vatican, Constitut. ' Pastor eternus,” cap. ii. T Ch. vii. p. 277. 
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Even granting that the union of the Primacy with the Roman 
See is jure divino, the particular question may still be raised: 
whether a Pope, in some evidently most grave and urgent 
necessity, could validly separate the Primacy from the See of 
Rome. The solution here is no easy one, and grave theologians 
may be cited on either side. It seems certainly to be the senti- 
ment of the Church, that the very fact of the union made by 
S. Peter of the Primacy with the Roman See affords a sufficient 
guarantee for the perpetuity of that See to the end. Occasions, 
moreover, have occurred which seemed urgently to demand the 
removal from Rome of the Pontifical See, if that were possible ; 
and yet no such transfer was ever contemplated by any Pope. 
Nevertheless, what may be the absolute power of the Supreme 
Pontiff in such a case must depend entirely on the nature and 
extent of the exercise of the Divine Will—whether, for instance, 
this were absolute, or anywise conditional—in that act whereby 
the Primacy was united to the Roman See. 

Theologians, however, hesitate to express their opinion, for one 
side or the other, decisively on this matter; and most probably 
the sentiment of the Church will not be set forth more explicitly 
until events should render the question some way practical As 
it is, we may not only piously believe that Rome and the Roman 
Church will continue even to the end of the world, but we may 
hold this, with good reason, as morally certain; especially if, 
with most theologians, we believe it to have been by the Divine 
appointment of Christ Himself that the Primacy is attached to 
the See of Rome. 

It is here to the purpose to give the teaching on this question 
of Pius IX., of holy and glorious memory, in the Syllabus annexed 
to his celebrated Encyclical Quanta Cura, 8th December, 1864, in 
which the following proposition was condemned : 

‘‘There is nothing to prevent the transfer of the Roman Bishop and of 
the Church of Rome to another bishop and another city, whether (this be 
done) by a decree of a General Council* or by the action of all the peoples." 

Before entering upon our next point, we shall offer some 
words of S. Alphonsus, which bear upon the matters which we 
have already discussed. The holy Doctor says : 

* Hence God has given us a rule to know the true Church: for this 
Church is no other than that one whose Head descends by a legitimate 
succession from the Apostle Peter. Itis thus the holy Fathers describe the 

* We presume that the term ''General Council" is here used in the 


sense of the maintainers of the proposition ; i.e., a General Council unratified 
by the Pope. 
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true Church of Jesus Christ...‘ Thou canst not deny, writes S. Optatus to 
Parmenian, ‘that thou knowest that the Episcopal See in the city of Rome 
was first conferred on Peter, wherein sat Peter, the head of all the Apostles 
...to Peter succeeded Linus,’ &ec.... Hence we see that the Roman Pontiff 
was always acknowledged to be S. Peter's successor, and consequently the 
Vicar of Christ and Supreme Head of the Church. ... Personal residence in 
the Church of Rome does not belong to the essence of pontifical jurisdiction. 
... The learned are not agreed on the question whether the universal Primacy 
of the Church is annexed by human right, or by Divine right, to the Roman 
Episcopate. In any case it is certain that, since the death of S. Peter, who 
fixed his pontificate in the See of Rome, it has never been, and never will be, 
lawful, not even for the whole Church, to assign the succession of S. Peter to 
another bishop than that of Rome, by separating the episcopal authority of 
Rome from the pontifical authority; since this would be to interrupt the 
succession of the Roman Bishops, by means of which the faithful, guided by 
the holy Fathers, have ever recognised the succession of the power of 
b. Peter.” * 


We now come to the question: In what does the relation 
between S. Peters Roman Episcopate and his universal Ponti- 
ficate essentially consist? Here theologians hold unanimously 
that the Roman Episcopate and the Ecumenical Episcopate are 
not really two episcopates, but that the Roman Episcopate was 
constituted, and is, a universal episcopate, just as a simple 
bishopric might be made an archbishopric. Cardinal Cajetan 
seems to treat the subject more lucidly than perhaps other 
theologians. In the lengthened extracts which we here make 
from his treatise,t not only is the particular point in question 
well explained, but further light is thrown on the matters which 
we have already discussed. 

Cajetan first, then (in Chapter vii.), lays down the principle 
that Christ founded His own, whole, one, only Church on the one 
rock of Peter; and, in order to bring this truth out clearly, he 
thus comments on the words: “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church: ^1 

“Christ did not say My Churches, but ‘My Church,’ to 
emphasise its unicity, or oneness, and to show that He was not 
speaking distributively of His Church in parts, but of his entire 
Church as one single whole. Nor did He speak indefinitely : in 
the sense of ‘My Church,’ whatever this may be, leaving it for 
men to find out for themselves which that one was that should be 
built upon this rock ; as when at the Last Supper He said: * One 
of you shall betray Me,’ and then left it doubtful who that one 


* Verità della Fede, part iii. c. viii. 3, 4, 8. 
+ Opusc. ii. De Institutione div. Pontificatus. t Matt. xvi. 18. 
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was. But His words here assure us that His own, one, only, and 
entire Church (as a single unit), and this alone and exclusively, is 
built upon this one rock. So that, in saying ‘My Church,’ He 
would have us hereby clearly understand that one, whole, and 
only Church of Christ which is spoken of in the Creed, that is, 
the One Catholic Church ; and that this Church He was to build 
on one rock, that is, on Peter. 

* Every particular Church may, indeed, be called Christ/s 
Church, but with some addition; as, for example, the Roman the 
Antiochene, the Constantinopolitan, the Corinthian Churches. 
Every true Church, moreover, may be said to be built on Peter, 
and is verified as in reality Christ's, by reason of its being thus 
built upon Peter ; but it is both one and the other as a part only; 
whereas the Catholic Church is Christ’s, and built on Peter as a 
whole. Consequently, if the Roman Church is specially and 
emphatically said to be built on Peter, this is because, in such 
case, that Church is either taken for the Catholie Church, and 
then it is simply a question of change of names: or the Roman 
Church is so spoken of by appropriation, and not in strict pro- 
priety ; since, literally, the words, *My Church built upon the 
rock, are properly verified only in Christ's one entire Church, 
wherein all particular Churches are included, as parts are in a 
whole. 

** But here," he says, * we should well note that the Roman 
Church differs from all other particular Churches, by its close and 
intimate relation with the Head of the Catholic Church : since its 
own particular head is not only united to, but identical with, the 
Head of the Catholic Church; for, from the fact of Peter, the 
Bishop of Rome and the Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church 
are one and the same person ; and thus the Roman Church, con- 
sidered in itself, is immediately united to the Supreme Head of 
the Catholic Church. Now, no other particular Church what- 
soever, whether considered in itself, is thus immediately con- 
nected with the Chief Pastor of Christ’s Church; nor, if regarded 
in its own particular head, has it one identical with the Head of 
the Catholic Church. By reason, then, of this close and intimate 
relation of the Roman Church to the Supreme Head and Pastor 
of the Catholic Church, the words of Christ are rightly appropria- 
ted to the Roman Church rather than to any other—not, indeed, 
that they are, in a strict sense, proper to it, but to the Catholic 
Church alone, as has been already explained.”’ 

In Chapter xii. (“ Peter by Christ’s institution has a successor 
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in the Pontificate of the Catholic Church ’’) the learned Cardinal 
Says : 

** Catholics and schismaties agree that Peter was Prince of 
the Apostles, and was Bishop of Rome just as James the Apostle 
was Bishop of Jerusalem, and that, consequently, all the Bishops 
of Rome are Peter's successors in the episcopate of the Roman 
Church, in the same way that all the Bishops of Jerusalem are 
successors of James in the bishopric of Jerusalem. They agree, 
also, that the Bishops of Jerusalem succeeded James in the 
episcopate only, and not in Apostolical authority. But here at 
once they part company and disagree: schismatics maintaining, 
on the one hand, that the Bishop of Rome succeeds S. Peter in 
the Roman Episcopate only; whilst Catholics, on the contrary, 
affirm that he succeeds to Peter not only in his Episcopate, but 
also in his Pontificate of the Catholic Church. 

“Two things have, then, to be settled: (1) that Peter had by 
Divine right a successor in the Pontificate of the Catholic 
Church ; and (2) that this successor is the Bishop of Rome... ." 

Having proved the first point, which was the matter of 
Chapter xii, Cajetan, in Chapter xiii. (^ The Roman Pontiff is 
Peter's successor in the Pontificate of the whole Church "), pro- 
poses two questions : 

*(1) Whence comes it that the Roman Pontiff should be 
Peter's successor in his Primacy? and (2) How is it known 
that the Bishop of Rome is thus Peter's successor ? 

* With regard to the former, we must clearly distinguish two 
things: first, Peter's having a successor at all; and, secondly, 
Who, in point of fact, is his rightful successor ? 

“The first is contained in our Lord's institution recorded in 
the Gospels, whereby He founded in Peter the permanent office 
of a Supreme Pastorate over His whole Church—as was already 
proved. But the second point: Who Peter's successor is, is not 
one of Divine institution recorded in the Gospel, but appertains 
to a subsequent fact of Peter, whereby the Roman Church 
was appropriated to him by a definitive and firmly ratified 
appropriation. 

“Tt is clear that the fact, and the title, of the Roman Pontiff 
being the successor to Peter in the Primacy are not discoverable 
from any Divine institution recorded in the Gospel, since we read 
nothing there concerning Peter’s appropriation of the Roman 
Church, but what is there said is that the whole Church was com- 
mitted to him in those words: ‘Feed My sheep.’ Consequently, 
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had Peter gone on to the end as he began, without appropriating 
to himself any one particular Church, neither the Bishop of Rome 
nor the bishop of any other See would be Peter’s successor as 
Chief Pastor; but, on Peter’s going to heaven, some one would 
have been elected as Bishop of the Catholic Church, and he 
would have been Peter’s successor in the Primacy. Or, if Peter 
had remained until his death in the See of Antioch, which he first 
appropriated to himself, in that case not the Bishop of Rome, but 
the Bishop of Antioch, would have been Peter’s successor.* Or, 
again, if Peter had taken leave of Rome, not of the city only, but 
of the See, and chosen for himself some other See, then the 
Bishop of Rome would not have been Peter’s successor any more 
than the Bishop of Antioch, since by such departure Peter would 
have changed not only his residence, but also his See. Hence, we 
say again, it is evident that the succession of the Bishop of Rome 
to Peter’s Primacy is not to be attributed to the Divine institu- 
tion recorded in the Gospels, since that institution was not con- 
cerned with such like changes, but left all this to be disposed of 
and settled by subsequent facts. 

“The succession of the Bishop of Rome to the Primacy had, 
then, its origin in the fact of the Roman Church being annexed 
to Peter's universal Pontificate by his firmly settled (firmata) 
appropriation of that See. We call it a firmly settled appropria- 
tion, both because it was rendered firm and fixed by the death of 
Peter as both Bishop of Rome and Head of the Catholic Church, 
and also because it obtained the strength of firmness from the 
authority of Christ. ... For, as S. Ambrose and other ancient 
authors relate, when Peter was on his way to leave Rome, Christ 
met him and bid him return thither to suffer death, saying: ‘I 
go to Rome to be crucified again. And this shows that not the 


*'To the objection, made sometimes by Anglicans, that Antioch or 
Alexandria has as much claim as Rome to the Pontificate, since S. Peter 
was Bishop of Antioch and, mediately at least, of Alexandria, S. Alphonsus 
replies, in the Same sense as Cardinal Cajetan, that “ though S. Peter was 
Bishop of these two Sees, yet he never settled his Pontificate in either of 
these two Churches, but bore it with him in his own person, and fixed it 
definitely in the See of Rome, which was raised by him to the pontifical 
dignity. Consequently, the Bishops of Antioch and Alexandria are succes- 
sors of Peter in the Episcopate, but not in the Pontificate; whereas the 
bishops who succeed S. Peter in the Roman See, and they alone, are his 
successors in the Pontificate. For this cause all antiquity has constantly 
attributed the Primacy to the Bishop of Rome, and not to the Bishops of 
Antioch or Alexandria, which Sees have been regarded as simply patriarchal, 
on account of their former connection with S. Peter." (Verità della Fede, 
part iii. c. viii. 6). 
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bare death of Peter in Rome, but his death there commanded by 
Christ, was to make firm the Roman See in the succession of 
Peter. If, therefore, we trace to its source and first rise the 
Roman Pontiff’s succession to Peter in his Primacy, we find the 
account of it to be the appropriation of the Roman Church to 
Peter’s universal Pastorate, rendered firm and settled in per- 
petuity, both by the death of Peter, and by the command of 
Christ. 

** Now, in speaking of Peter as, at one and the same time, both 
Pontiff of Rome and Pontiff of the Catholic Church, we are not 
to understand this as though there were two pontificates ;* for 
they are not two actually, but only potentially—that is to say, 
they might have been two, separated the one from the other, as 
we have already shown; but they were never so in fact. Hence 
they are not in the relation of two united bishoprics: for there 
was no Episcopate at all in the Roman Church before Peter ; but 
it was Peter himself who first raised up the Roman Church to an 
Episcopate, and that no other than his own, which he bore with 
him, as inherent in his own person, so that the very same one 
Episcopate which Peter had from Christ in relation to the whole 
Catholic Church, that self-same he brought personally into 
actual relation to the Roman See by appropriating its Episcopate 
to himself. This unity of the Episcopates is thus intensified by 
the fact that the Bishop of Rome and the Chief Bishop of the 
Catholie Church are one and the same, not only through unity of 
person, but also through the very identity of Episcopate, And, 
in token of this, the Roman Pontiff does not receive two 
Palliums, but one only : whereas it is notorious that any other 
bishop, in possession of more than one See, receives as many 
Palliums as he has Sees for which the Pallium is required. 

“To sum up what has been said. The fact that some one 
was to succeed Peter in the Primacy has its ground and evidence 
in Christ’s institution recorded by the Evangelists; and the Bishop 
of Rome who thus succeeds derives his authority from the words 
of our Lord in this same institution, * Feed My sheep:’ for the 
self-same words that Christ spoke to Peter, He spoke equally to 


* This is implied also in the words of the Creed of Pius IV., that “ the 
Roman Church is the Mother and Mistress of all Churches.” By this ex- 
pression it is not simply meant that the Bishop of Rome is Father and 
Master at the same time of any or of all these distributively, as well of his 
own Roman Church; nor does it mean that he is Head of all Churches 
collectively in any other real relation than that whereby he is Head of the 
Roman Church. 
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everyone of his successors, in the person of Peter. Hence, 
though the identity of the Apostolic See with the See of Rome 
had its beginning in Peter’s appropriation of the Roman Church, 
yet, from this being firmly settled in the way we have explained, 
by the very fact that anyone is the true Bishop of Rome, he is at 
once possessed of the Supreme Pastorate instituted by Christ 
Himself in the person of Blessed Peter. Thus we see clearly how 
it is that the Bishop of Rome is Peter’s successor and Pastor of 
the whole Church.” 

Cajetan next discusses the second question he had proposed : 
How is this known? Though this point does not directly belong 
to our main thesis, nor to the subject of the present Chapter, yet 
we cannot refrain from giving here some further extracts. 

* This,” he says, ‘‘is known by Divine revelation, made as 
well to the universal Church as to innumerable Doctors and 
Councils. Since no Christian is allowed to doubt that whatsoever 
belongs to the reason and ground of Christian faith—as from the 
decree Unam Sanctam it is certain this does—comes from Divine 
revelation. 

« The common confession of Christians of old time, now and 
always, has been, is, and will be, that the See of the Bishop of Rome 
is alone the Apostolic See. But what else is this but to acknowledge 
that the Bishop of Rome is Peter’s successor as ruler of the Catholic 
Church? For in the Apostolic See (as everybody knows, unless he 
is ignorant of the proper meaning of the term) resides exclusively 
all Apostolic authority, and in Apostolic authority is included the 
power of ruling the whole Church, as those who are versed in 
theology well understand. Nay, this is so evident, that all agree 
that to Apostolic authority was committed by Christ the whole 
world, so that everyone of the Apostles, wherever he might be, 
could found Churches, appoint bishops, and do everything else of 
this kind, as also their own acts attest. Hence in 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
where we read, ‘ Posuit Deus in ecclesia primum Apostolos,’ the 
interlinear gloss is, Omnium ordinatores et judices ; showing that 
this Apostolic authority is universal in what it ordains and 
adjudicates. In confessing, then, a See to have Apostolic au- 
thority, we necessarily confess one that can legislate for and 
judge all. And that this is the intention of those who thus 
confess is shown by the fact that the See of Peter alone is 
confessed to be the Apostolic See. Contrast this, for example, 
with the See of Jerusalem. If a See were Apostolic simply 
because it was founded by an Apostle, we might then have 
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several Apostolic Sees; but the Christian world calls one alone 
the Apostolic See—viz., the See of Rome—and thereby acknow- 
ledges it to be the See of Apostolic authority. And as the 
Episcopal, Archiepiscopal, or Patriarchal authority belongs ex- 
clusively to an Episcopal, Archiepiscopal, or Patriarchal See, so 
is it with the Apostolic authority in the Apostolic See. 

** Moreover, in the admission of the Apostolic See is neces- 
sarily implied the confession of its Divine institution. For if we 
look at the matter in the light of truth, an Apostolic See, just as 
much as Apostolic authority, is derived from Christ alone, and can 
come from no other than from Him, Who alone had power to 
make Apostles; since it is a no less thing to institute an Apostolic 
See and Apostolic authority, than it is to make an Apostle, just 
as it is a no less thing to create Episcopal authority and an 
Episcopal See, than to make a bishop. Consequently whoever 
admits the Apostolic See must needs confess that its authority is 
immediately from Jesus Christ, and that therefore its institution 
is of Divine right. 

** Hence, when the Fathers, Saints, and Doctors of the Church 
speak of the See of the Bishop of Rome as Apostolic, or as an 
Apostolate, or as possessing Apostolic authority, they thereby 
mean that the Bishop of Rome is supreme ruler of the whole 
Church. And this is very necessary to bear in mind, both for its 
own sake and that we may not have to repeat it when citing 
their testimony and authority. ...” 

Cajetan then proceeds to answer at length a number of ob- 
jections. In reply to the last of these he says: 

** By the appellation of the Roman Church may be understood 
either the particular body of the Church of Rome, as considered 
in itself or in its head. Now, though the Roman Church, if 
regarded in its members that compose it, is neither the first, nor 
the mother of all Churches, nor was immediately instituted by 
Christ, still the self-same Roman Church, if it be regarded in Peter 
its Head, and in Peter’s successor, is the first, the mother, and 
mistress of all Churches, and has its authority and firmness from 
Christ immediately, by virtue of His words in the Gospel, as has 
been before shown. Hence the statements of the Canons, as also 
of the Saints, asserting that the Roman Church is the first, the 
mistress, and the mother of all Churches, or that it was founded 
by Christ our Lord in the words of the Gospel, are true and 
verified by reason of its Head. And that this was the meaning of 
those who wrote them is plain from the fact that these, their 
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statements, are founded on the words of Christ to Peter, who 
was himself in person, and still is, in his successors, the Head of 
the Roman Church. And hence the objections made with re- 
ference to the Church of Jerusalem have no force against this 
Primacy of Peter; for that Church was not before, nor above, 
Peter (prior Petro), but was subject to Peter." 

In Chapter xiv. Cajetan gives a host of passages from the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, Saints, and Doctors, as well as from 
Councils, affirming that in Peter, and in the Bishop of Rome as 
successor to Peter, was divinely instituted the Pontificate of the 
whole Church. Of these we cite here one only—the testimony, 
namely, of Theophilus, often quoted by S. Jerome—because it is 
perhaps less commonly known than that of many others. 

On the words: “ And thou being once converted, confirm thy 
brethren,” * he writes : 


** When, after denying Me, thou shalt have wept and repented, strengthen 
the others, since I have appointed thee to be the Prince of the Apostles; for 
this befits thee, who with Me art the strength and the rock of the Church.” 


And further on : 


“ Though he was an Apostle, he denied, and again by penance obtained 
the prerogative to be the ruler of the world." 


On John, xxi. 15-17; 


“ When dinner was ended He commends the sheep of the world to Peter, 
not to any other." 


And on verse 22: 


* Our Lord in saying to Peter, ‘ Follow thou Me,’ institutes in him the 
prelacy over all the faithful." 


Lastly, on the words, * Till I come," v. 22: 


* This means, whilst willingly I appoint him, that is, John, for the work 
of preaching, thou art the one whom I now appoint for the Pastorate of the 
world, and in this follow thou Me." 


After'giving many authorities, Cardinal Cajetan thus con- 
cludes : 

‘“ I pass over a multitude of Canons and Doctors, such as no 
man could number, who all say the same thing. From those, 
however, that I have adduced it is so evidently clear that 
Peter's successor, the Bishop of Rome, was instituted in Peter by 
Christ as Pastor of the whole Church, that no room is left for 


* Luke, xxii, 32. 
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doubt. And if anyone should still hesitate, he must be either 
extremely ignorant and wanting in brains (rudis et ineptus), or he 
takes his views from heretics and schismaties. At all events he is 
no Christian ; for, according to the teaching of philosophers, any 
man is very ill-instructed who seeks in all things for mathematical 
certainty. It is the way of heretics and schismatics to make use 
of Holy Scripture, but according to that sense in which they 
themselves make it to sound. Whereas the wisdom of Christians, 
who are really Catholics, understands the Sacred Scriptures 
according to the sense in which the holy Doctors and the Sacred 
Councils, confirmed by Apostolic authority, understand them. 
Whoever rejects this means of knowing Christian truth is no 
Christian; he who departs from this way is in truth an un- 
believer. For once allow the licence of going aside from this 
way, and it will be lawful to call into question the one substance 
of the Trinity with Arius, to doubt also with those of old whether 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, and whether bread in the 
Sacrament of the Altar is changed into the Body of Christ. 

“For all these points are rendered certain to Christians, and 
tenable with an undoubting faith, in no other way than by the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, according to the writings of the 
Saints, and the definition of the Sacred Councils that have been 
confirmed by Apostolical authority. Wherefore, since there are 
texts from the Gospel forthcoming in support of the proposition, 
and the teaching of the Saints is clearly conformable thereto, with 
absolutely not one of the Saints in opposition, and there is the 
definition of the Sacred Councils with Apostolic authority, and 
every age of Christians, from Peter until the present time, in the 
Catholie Church is found confessing the same, and the testimonies 
of the rest of the Doctors are innumerable, the fact that the 
Bishop of Rome as Peter's successor was by Christ instituted in 
Peter, the Pastor of the whole Church, is rendered so certain, 
that a more certain faith cannot be had. Amen. 

* Rome, in the year of Christian salvation 1521, and of my 
own age 02, the 17th day of February." 

The gist, then, of Cajetan's argument, so far as it directly 
bears on the subject of the present Chapter, is: Peter identified 
and incorporated that supreme universal Episcopate over the 
whole Church which he had received from Christ with the Roman 
Episcopate, which he made his own and administered in person. 
This union of the two Episcopates was made firm, and settled in 
perpetuity, by Peter's death: and thus, in concreto, on Peter's 
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death the Roman Episcopate was one and the same with the 
supreme Episcopate of the Catholic Church. Consequently, 
whoever became Peter’s rightful successor in the Roman See 
succeeded at once to the universal Episcopate, which was 
identical with that of Rome. 

This explanation is held to be the true one, and most solidly 
founded; as being in entire harmony with what we have already 
seen is the doctrine of the Church and the teaching of most 
approved theologians on the relation of the Roman Episcopate to 
the Primacy, and the right of succession thereto of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

Another question yet remains of a speculative nature, for 
which we deem simple advertence as sufficient. It is whether 
Peter, before his death, could have separated the supreme and 
universal Pontificate from the Roman Episcopate; or have 
ordained that, after his death, one should be constituted universal 
Supreme Pontiff, without occupying any special See, and another 
be the particular Bishop of Rome, subject to the former. It 1s, at 
all events, certain that Peter did not act in this way, whatever 
be thought of the hypothesis, but that he left his successor in 
full possession of his own entire office, dignity, and authority, 
which were to remain in perpetuity. Whilst, indeed, this was in 
itself but a congruous and connatural result flowing from the 
whole case—that is, from the connected series of providential 
circumstances attending S. Peter, which we may term the entire 
Petrine fact, or perhaps we should rather say from the positive 
and expressed will of Christ on the matter—we may yet reason- 
ably suppose that Peter himself, too, made definite arrangements 
that, after him, the Roman Episcopate should continue to be the 
supreme universal Pontificate, and that no separation should be 
made. 

Throughout the whole foregoing discussion what we before 
said must be borne in mind, namely, that the intimate union of 
the Roman Episcopate with the universal Primacy was a Divine 
act, as well as the act of Peter. For the sake of more distinct 
elucidation, we have been viewing the several steps of Peter’s 
conduct in the matter, in great measure, as though they were all 
his own, but not forgetting, at the same time, that herein he was 
divinely directed, and was carrying out the will of Christ, whether 
this was explicitly revealed to him or not. 

We conclude with one other remark. It was clearly of the 
utmost importance, nay, of necessity, that a matter of such para- 
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mount interest to the Catholic Church, and to the whole world, 
as the succession to the Primacy, should be publicly notified, 
marked out, and determined in a very striking way by some 
great, patent, and signal fact, distinctly conspicuous. Many such 
are, perhaps, antecedently conceivable. But if account be taken 
of the exceptional position of Rome in the whole providential his- 
tory of nations, and the eminent prestige, at any rate from past 
associations, which that city must ever continue to hold in the 
world, we can conceive of no fact more adequate for the purpose, 
than that which thus actually has taken place, namely, the incor- 
poration and identification of the Primacy with the Episcopate of 
Rome, which has resulted from the original erection and personal 
appropriation of that See by the Prince of the Apostles and Supreme 
Pastor of the Church—a union, moreover, that has been definitively 
fixed and made permanent by the event of S. Peter's dying, at once 
universal Primate and Bishop of the See of Rome, by a glorious 
martyrdom in that city, where, in testimony to the whole world, 
his sacred body has ever since been venerated. By such signal 
and unmistakable manifestation to all generations of men has 
that Primacy, instituted by Christ Himself in Blessed Peter, been 
firmly secured in perpetuity to his lineal successors, the Bishops 
of Rome, in every age until the end of time—an enduring dynasty 
of universal princes in the Eternal City, more venerable and truly 
royal than any other that the world has ever seen. In what more 
striking way, we ask, could the Primacy of the Catholic Church, 
whether as regards the person who succeeds to it or the title of 
his succession, be certified and published to the Church and to the 
world than by such a fact as this ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
S. PETER AND S. PAUL.—UNION AND SUBORDINATION. 


Tuar which to our mind, more perhaps than anything else, 
distinguishes Catholicism as contrasted with Protestantism, is the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of the former, together with its 
unity in multiplicity and variety. 

Let us explain our meaning. Truth to us-ward is manifold 
and diverse. There are truths of different kinds; whether of 
reason, of nature, of experience, of natural religion, or of Divine 
revelation. Particular truths, moreover, tend in different direc- 
tions, each with its own bias and separate bearing ; but all are, at 
the same time, connected with, and dependent on, one another, 
with due subordination of the less to the greater, of what is of a 
lower to that which is of a higher order, so as together to form a 
consistent whole. When particular truths are viewed in isolation, 
and are dwelt upon apart by themselves and to the exclusion of 
other truths belonging to the same order, they are liable, in this 
partial aspect, to become distorted and exaggerated, and so to 
appear mutually opposed. This, in point of fact, is what happens 
with religion outside the Catholie Church, where truth is to be 
found only in a fragmentary form, and, so to say, in solution. 
There, amongst the sects, certain particular portions of truth are, 
indeed, admitted, but with individual preference, to the exclusion 
of others ; and such partial adoption forms the subject-matter and 
basis of various doctrinal systems and of the several religious 
persuasions. Hence truth, in this way, is made to clash with 
truth, and the result is division and divorce. 

It is quite otherwise within the Catholic Church, which alone 
is the sure home and citadel of Divine truth and knowledge, 
through the revelation of supernatural faith, and the indwelling 
infallible guidance of the Holy Ghost. There all particular 
religious truths find their own proper place. Manifold and various, 
they are preserved in union and due proportion one with another, 
and combine together in one harmonious whole. 
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We might illustrate the foregoing remarks in many ways. 
Let us take one or other example. Thus: Protestants hold that 
invocation and veneration paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
other Saints is derogatory to the supreme worship of God; the 
Catholic Church teaches that such cultus is a part of revealed 
religion, and serves greatly to enhance the Divine glory. Again: 
because faith and the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ are essen- 
tial for justification, Protestants would exclude all works and 
every sort of merit on man's part; the Catholic Church insists on 
the necessity of both, Once more: because our Lord teaches that 
true worship of God must be interior and from the heart, certain 
Protestants hold that all exterior worship and outward forms in 
religion are, therefore, profitless and vain; the Catholic Church 
inculeates the importance and obligation of both one and the 
other. These are a few out of many instances in point. 

We have adverted to this general principle of comprehensive- 
ness, and unity in variety, as characteristic of Catholicism, because 
it has an analogous bearing upon the particular subject of the 
present Chapter, namely, the relation of the Apostle S. Paul to 
S. Peter, as Primate of the universal Church and Bishop of Rome. 

We have already considered the place S. Peter held amongst 
the number of the Twelve Apostles; but in treating of his Roman 
Episcopate S. Paul claims our interest and attention far more 
importantly than any of these, on account of the special connec- 
tion he had with Rome and the Roman Church. 

What a wonderful and striking fact is the close union where- 
with the names of the two Apostles SS. Peter and Paul are 
linked together in the mind and utterance of the Catholie Church! 
Tradition hands them down as together founders of the Roman 
Church, as having together preached the faith in Rome, as 
together there imprisoned, as having together in Rome on the 
same day received the crown of martyrdom. Early Fathers, 
when giving the series of the first Roman Pontiffs and deriving 
their Apostolic succession, place the names of SS. Peter and Paul 
together at the head of the list. SS. Peter and Paul united are 
regarded as the two principal and special patrons of the City and 
See of Rome and of the Roman Pontiffs, as also the two great 
pillars and protectors of the whole Catholie Church. Their twin 
names are together invoked by the faithful in the common 
language of popular devotion. It is as though in the name and 
person, with the sanction and authority of these two Apostles 
conjointly, that the Supreme Pontiff delivers all his most im- 
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portant doctrinal utterances and most solemn sentences of dis- 
cipline and judgment. In the Liturgy of the Church, the 
intercession of both Apostles is always invoked together. If 
there is a Feast in honour of one, there is ever, at the same 
time, next following, a commemoration of the other. The sacred 
bodies of the two Apostles repose at Rome in one tomb, and are 
venerated together at the same shrine. Well, then, does the Holy 
Church sing during the Octave of their Festival: “ Peter and Paul 
... these two princes of the Church on earth... united together 
in life by love, so in death they were not divided.” 

We remark that this intimate union of S. Peter and S. Paul 
in the Catholic Church is something very wonderful and lovely, 
contrasting strangely with what is seen outside. There these 
two Apostles seem to be regarded as rivals, or as typical re- 
presentatives of opposing ideas. S. Paul is, so to say, pitted 
against S. Peter, and is wont to be exalted at the expense, and to 
the depreciation of, S. Peter. 

Thus, a notorious ultra-Protestant controversialist has actually 
taken the trouble to count up the number of verses in S. Paul's 
and S. Peter's Epistles, thereby to found an argument for the 
relative excellence and superiority of the one Apostle over the 
other. What, otherwise, would be too trivialand absurd for 
notice, save as an instance of very small pedantry, raises here our 
indignant disgust and pity, as a trick tending to dishonour the 
Church of God and His Saints, as well as to mislead ignorant and 
simple souls. Again, in a learned and elaborate literary work on 
5. Paul, that Apostle is represented as a man full of independence, 
chafing under any restraint or authority—a sort of free-lance in 
the Church, and the exponent of religious ideas very different 
from those of S. Peter. 

Independently of what we know from Catholic tradition and 
history of the cooperation and union that existed between these 
two Apostles, there is much left on record in the New Testament 
to show how closely S. Paul was connected with the Roman 
Church, which was the See of Peter the Supreme Pastor, wherein 
the succession to his Primacy was to remain. And here, at once, 
we fnd an explanation as to why SS. Peter and Paul are so 
intimately associated together in the mind of the Church. 

S. Paul had already, in the course of his Apostolic journeys 
in Asia Minor and Greece, met with many of the Roman 
Christians; and reckoned some of the leading members of the 
Church of Rome amongst his truest and best-beloved disciples 
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and friends. From the great interest the Apostle took in that 
Church he had often, and long, desired to visit Rome, and it was to 
satisfy, in part, his zeal and love for the faithful there, that he 
wrote to them the most celebrated, and what is held to be the 
greatest and most important, of all his Epistles. Sent to Rome, 
on his appeal to Cæsar, he remained there two whole years, a 
prisoner indeed, but in free custody, and so far at large, that he 
was allowed “ to dwell by himself in his own hired lodgings, with 
a soldier that kept him,* where he received all that came in to 
him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, without 
prohibition.”+ During this two years’ Roman sojourn he wrote 
several of his Epistles. We know, moreover, from the New Testa- 
ment, that later on he was again at Rome; that there in prison 
he awaited the near approach of his martyrdom, and thence 
wrote some other of his Epistles. Thus we see, from the New 
Testament, the intimate connection of S. Paul with the Roman 
Church, and the claim that he consequently had to be so closely 
linked with S. Peter, its chief founder and first Bishop. 

And here we may ask, with reverence and humility, why in 
the designs of Divine Providence S. Paul particularly was chosen, 
rather than any other Apostle, to be thus exceptionally associated 
with S. Peter? Why in preference to S. Andrew, S. Peter's own 
brother, or to S. John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, or some 
other one of the Twelve? What renders this union of SS. Peter 
and Paul all the more remarkable is, the great contrast to be 
found between the two Apostles in all the circumstances of their 


* That is, after the Roman manner, S. Paul's right hand was attached 
to the soldier's left hand. But this would be only when he went abroad. 
** S. Paul," writes Dr. Déllinger, “had often felt a wish to visit the Christians 
in Rome, but had always abstained from doing so on his principle of not 
choosing a Church already founded by an Apostle as the field of his energies, 
not, as he says, building on another man's foundation. But though he had 
not himself been at Rome, he had many friends and followers there, among 
them Aquila and Priscilla. And so he wrote, for the first time, to a com- 
munity not personally known to him. The Church there must already have 
been in a flourishing state, and its faith in Christ was spoken of through the 
whole world, as S. Paul says (Rom. i. 8); though it consisted, of course, of a 
mixed body of Gentile and Jewish Christians, there were no parties and 
hostile principles at work, even if the difficulties of a complete fusion of 
Jewish and Gentile believers were felt there as elsewhere. The chief 
hindrances, however, were overcome when S. Paul wrote this Epistle; he 
testifies to the Romans that they are full of goodness, filled with all know- 
ledge, and able to admonish one another (Rom. xv. 14). He warns them not 
against the actual, but the possible, danger of being misled by false doctrine.” 
(The First Age of the Church, vol. i. pp. 120-1.) 


+ Acts, xxviii. 16, 30, 31. 
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life, character, and vocation. Let us dwell a little on this point, 
for its consideration will help us to give an answer to the 
question we have just proposed. 

S. Peter was a simple, unlettered fisherman, from a small, 
obscure town in the despised province of Galilee, whence came 
most of the twelve Apostles. §. Paul did not belong to Palestine 
at all. He was a native of Tarsus, a “no mean city” amongst 
the Greeks in Cilicia, born with inherited rights of Roman 
citizenship. He was a man of high education and culture, 
brought up in all the learning, sacred and profane, that was 
known in the schools of the most famous teachers of that time, 
both in his own city * and in Jerusalem. S. Peter was called by 
Jesus Christ, during His lifetime on earth, to the Apostleship, and 
made by Him the first amongst His chosen Twelve, who were to 
take a part in His publie ministry, to be constantly with Him, 
to hear His words, to receive His oral teaching, to be eye- 
witnesses of His miracles, His life and example, and to bear 
personal testimony to His Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 
Together they received from their Divine Master their Apostolic 
authority and prerogatives, and the commission to preach His 
Word and establish His Church throughout the world. Their 
number was restricted to twelve. On the falling away of one of 
them another was elected in his place, and the Apostolic College 
was once more complete. "Together they received the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost and the plenitude of Pentecostal gifts. 

How different was the case of S. Paul. He was converted to 
Christianity, by an extraordinary grace of Divine illumination, 
from being an arch-persecutor of the Apostles and of the infant 
Church. When called by our Lord Himself to be an Apostle, 
and a special vessel of election, he was still outside the number 
of the chosen Twelve. His vocation to the Apostleship was 
abnormal. According to his own words, he ‘‘ was as one born 
out of due time,” after the life of Jesus Christ on earth was over, 
after the day of Pentecost was past, after the full revelation of 
Divine truth had been given to the Church. The indispensable 
qualification for election amongst the Twelve was wanting in S. 
Paul: for he was not one of those who had companied with 
them during their Master’s lifetime, listening to His words, be- 
holding His actions, His example, His Passion and Death; and 


* « Tarsus could even compete with Athens and Alexandria as a chief seat 
of Greek civilisation and science." (Dóllinger, The First Age of the Church, 
vol. i. p. 84.) 
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consequently he could not be made, in like manner with them, 
a witness of His Resurrection.* Seeing, then, how different was 
S. Paul in all his associations and antecedents, in everything that 
belonged to his vocation and Apostleship, from S. Peter and the 
rest of the Twelve—Why, we ask again, was he thus chosen out 
by the Providence of God to be so marvellously united to S. 
Peter in the mind and thought of the Catholic Church, that one 
is hardly ever named without the other? Other reasons may 
be given: we will state what appears to us to be the chief. 

By this union of S. Peter and S. Paul, God would show that 
all gifts, all graces, all vocations, however great and extraordinary 
in His Church, must be found in union with, and in submission 
to, that supreme authority which our Lord committed to S. Peter, 
and which He instituted to be the ever-abiding source and centre 
of all jurisdiction in the Catholic Church. For, whilst there is in 
the Church perfect unity, there is, at the same time, wondrous 
variety. Not only does the Church include every variety of 
country, of nation, of peoples, and tongues, differing from one 
another in so many points, and themselves diverse in every age 
and epoch : but there are also diversities of operations, of minis- 
tries, of vocations, of gifts, and graces. Some are called to the 
ordinary vocation of living as simple Christians in the world; 
others are called to the ecclesiastical state ; or, as religious, to 
enter monasteries and convents—some to be contemplatives, some 
to devote themselves to a life of perfection by the exercise of 
active works of charity and usefulness. Some are called to show 
forth the gifts and power of God in à way quite extraordinary: to 
work miracles, to have visions and ecstasies, and revelations, to 
bear in their bodies the Stigmata, or marks of our Lord's own 
Passion, to practise unwonted austerities, and to undergo ex- 
cessive suffering. Others receive gifts of sublime wisdom and 
knowledge, that they may be Doctors and lights in the Church. 
Others, again, are called to be extraordinary apostles and preachers 
of the Divine Word. Butitis the will of Christ, the Divine Founder, 
that all these diversities of gifts and operations, which the One 
and Self-same Holy Spirit works in His Church, should be 
brought into union with, and be in submission to, that Chair of 
infallible truth and supreme authority which He has!set up in 
S. Peter and his successors; that so in the Catholie Church, 
amidst this most wondrous variety, there may be ever at ihe 
same time the most perfect unity of authority and teaching. 


* Acts, i. 21, 22. 
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And this is shown forth most strikingly in the whole history of 
5. Paul, and by his union with S. Peter, 

Just consider the case of S. Paul and his history once more. 
Our Divine Lord had: gone away to heaven: before leaving the 
earth He had given to His Apostles, and preeminently to 
5. Peter, whom He had made their Chief, and the universal 
Pastor, all power of government and jurisdiction: He had 
delivered to them His doctrine: He had poured upon them the 
Holy Ghost, to teach and illuminate them, so that they might 
more fully understand all His own words. Here was the 
governing and teaching body, to teach and govern all. 

Some time after, Saul, & Jew, who had been a terrible 
persecutor of the new Christian believers, is converted directly 
by Jesus Christ Himself; taught the whole Christian Faith, 
without any intervention of man; enlightened from heaven to 
know the Gospel in its fulness, to understand all the deepest 
mysteries of revelation; given at once most marvellous powers 
and graces, that he may expound and teach others what he has 
himself received ; eloquence and talents most persuasive, so that 
more than any man he is able to convince his hearers and con- 
vert them to the Faith; a light to see the bearings and con- 
clusions of Christian doctrines, and to apply them to particular 
cases and emergencies, perhaps stronger than that given to any 
of the other Apostles. His first preaching has most astonishing 
success, both with Jews and Gentiles. He has learnt the whole 
Gospel, not from any man, not from any Apostle, but immediately 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. And he is absolutely persuaded 
that all this is no illusion, that he is chosen to be an Apostle by 
the Will of God, and that what he has received is by clear and 
express revelation from heaven. Three years he meditates 
thereon in the solitude of Arabia, where doubtless his revelations 
are increased. What does he then do? Has he need of anything 
further, having thus received his Apostolic office and authority 
from Jesus Christ Himself? Will he not now go forth of himself, 
and teach and preach everywhere, in order to convert the nations, 
and instruct the people in the truths he has thus learnt? No; 
for amongst the doctrines he had learnt as essential to the 
Christian Faith was that of the supreme authority and universal 
pastorate of S. Peter. And so his first act, on his return to 
Damascus from Arabia, was, as he expressly tells us, to go to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and to confer with him on what he had 
received—not, indeed, to learn anything more from S. Peter or 
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the other Apostles, for he had been given a full revelation from 
our Lord Himself : but still to lay all before S. Peter as Supreme 
and Universal Pastor, to acknowledge his authority, and to 
obtain his sanction. God gave to S. Paul lights, and a spirit of 
prudence and wisdom so great, as to enable him to make observa- 
tions and admonitions, of profit even to the Prince of the 
Apostles; and such holy zeal and courage, that he did not 
shrink from so doing when he saw there was need: yet all the 
while he acted in submission to S. Peter.* Thus we see him 
going forth on his mission to the heathen at the bidding of 
S. Peter and of the Council over which S. Peter presided, though 
he had already received his mission from Christ Himself; carry- 
ing the resolutions and decrees, put into his hand, that emanated 
from that Council, of which he himself had been the most con- 
spicuous light: and though he had already arrived at the 
conclusions, and recognised the truths contained in those decrees, 
before they were drawn up and made obligatory. He goes forth 
on his Apostolic journeys, and we may say he converts the world 
to Christ. He goes throughout Asia Minor and Greece, to the 
Islands, to Rome, to Spain, to the farthest bounds of the known 
world, preaching and labouring and suffering, witnessing every- 
where to the Faith, and to the truth of that Gospel which he had 
received directly from Jesus Christ: vindicating his Divine 
vocation and his claims to be an Apostle as much as any of the 
chosen Twelve, and working miracles and wonders in proof and 
confirmation of his Apostleship. Jews and Gentiles, learned and 
unlearned, Greeks and barbarians, bondsmen and free citizens, 
princes and people fall before him, and submit to the yoke of 
Jesus Christ. In his humility he calls himself the least and last 
of the Apostles, and yet declares that, by the grace of God, he 
had laboured more, and with greater success, than all the rest. 
He writes, under inspiration of the Holy Ghost, Epistles to the 
Churches more profound, more burning with the love of Jesus Christ 
than those of others. Look at him in his history, in his whole 
character, in his sphere of labour, in his success, in the New 
Testament, and you will say that he is the greatest Apostle, the 
greatest Doctor, that he is conqueror of the world, that all are 
at his feet. And yet all the while he acts with such spirit of 


* « What took S. Paul to Jerusalem,” writes Dr. Dóllinger, “was the 
desire to become better acquainted with the first and chiefest of the Apostles, 
whom Christ Himself had made the shepherd of His flock, and to hold con- 
verse with him—to show honour to his Primacy.” (The First Age of the 
Church, vol. i. pp. 88-93.) 
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subordination and deference as is due to the supreme authority of 
S. Peter. 

We know that it was so, and we can gather as much from 
his own words. But if it were otherwise, then the case would be 
astonishing indeed, and, we might say, incredible. For, to us at 
least, it appears that, had the immense influence possessed by 
S. Paul been of absolutely independent exercise, without subor- 
dination and submission to S. Peter, it would, considering his 
extraordinary Apostleship and mission, have necessarily drawn a 
gathering after him, created a schism, and divided the Church. 
We learn from his own Epistles that so great was this influence, 
that some who were not fully grounded in the doctrines of the 
Faith did, in fact, let their personal attachment to him wear the 
look of partisanship, and that they were ready to hail him as 
the leader of a party. This spirit the Apostle strongly deprecates 
and condemns. To those who would say: ‘‘I am of Paul," &o., 
he cries: “Is Christ divided? What then is Paul?” and insists 
on the unity of the Church, wherein all are theirs in common, 
whether Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas.* 

S. Peter, on his part, witnesses very forcibly to the close and 
brotherly union which existed between himself and S. Paul. For 
in his Second Epistle, written at Rome shortly before his martyr- 
dom, he singles out S. Paul from all the other Apostles, to speak 
of him in terms of deep and tender affection, as **our most dear 
brother Paul," testifying at the same time to the Divine wisdom 
bestowed upon him, as manifestin all his Epistles. From this we 
see that all S. Paul's Epistles were well-known to S. Peter; and 
what makes his praise and commendation of them all the more 
touching and remarkable is, that S. Peter was well aware that in 
one of these Epistles was left on record the reprehension passed 
by S. Paul on his own conduct at Antioch. Thus, in his humility, 
he confesses implicitly to the justice of S. Paul's reproof, and to 
the wisdom of his fraternal correction on that occasion. It is, 
moreover, noteworthy that S. Peter, in speaking of the Epistles of 
5. Paul, remarks that, through the depth and sublimity of their 
doctrine, certain passages in them had been wrested from their 
true meaning, and were perverted to an erroneous sense by the 
unlearned and unstable, to their souls’ destruction. But whilst 
thus warning the faithful, and putting them on their guard against 
such a danger, S. Peter testifies, at the same time, that all S. 
Paul's Epistles were replete with wisdom and edification for 


* 1 Cor. ii 
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those who were heedful against error and solidly grounded in the 
faith.* 

And here, in this discriminating commendation and approba- 
tion of S. Peter, we seem to see the exercise already of that 
judicious supervision and discernment which the Supreme Pastor 
must constantly exercise in what concerns the doctrinal food and 
spiritual nourishment of the universal flock committed to his 
trust. But, in saying this, we would not have our words misin- 
terpreted, or pressed too far ; for we are not forgetting that, if S. 
Peter here sets, so to say, his seal of sanction on all the Epistles 
of S. Paul, he knew full well that the Divine signet had been 
already set to them, forasmuch as they were the Word of God 
written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. And if we have 
here S. Peter's authoritative imprimatur, so to say, for S. Paul's 
Epistles, it is given, at the same time, as a solemn declaration 
that they all form part of the Canon of the Sacred Scriptures. 


* 2 Pet, iii. 15-17. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE RELATION OF S. PAULS WORK AT ROME TO S. PETERS 
ROMAN EPISCOPATE AND UNIVERSAL PRIMACY. 


Our object in the last Chapter was to show in general the union 
and concord that existed between the two Apostles, together with 
the due subordination of S. Paul to S. Peter. We would now 
consider more in detail the several facts and data which form the 
material and groundwork for the part ascribed to S. Paul as 
co-founder with S. Peter of the Church at Rome; and thus we 
shall, at the same time, see more precisely what relation this bore 
to S. Peter's Roman Episcopate and universal Primacy. 

With regard to the share S. Paul had in founding the Roman 
Church, the facts which, as we think, should especially and prin- 
cipally be taken into account are, his celebrated Epistle to the 
Romans, his two years’ imprisonment at Rome, his successful 
preaching during that time and conversion of persons there of 
high position, even “de domo Cesaris,” and the great fame that 
must have thence resulted. The Church of Rome was, evidently, 
already, as compared with other Churches, in a very flourishing 
state when, in the first months of a.D. 53, before S. Peter had yet 
returned to the City, S. Paul wrote from Corinth his Epistle to the 
Romans.* The Edict of Claudius having been lately repealed, 


* «The Roman Church when S. Paul wrote his Epistle," says Dr. Döl- 
linger, ** was in a different state, and is addressed by him in a different tone, 
from other Churches. It was already complete, so to speak, and its faith 
spoken of over all the world (Rom. i. 8, xvi. 19). There were no quarrels and 
party-strifes, Jews and Gentiles lived together in the Church as brethren, 
and S. Paul speaks in turn to the one and the other, but he speaks with an 
apologetic respectfulness, found in none of his other Epistles ;—he excuses his 
‘boldness’ in admonishing them, appealing to his lofty mission as a minister 
of Christ among the Gentiles, although the main contents of the Epistle 
concern the Jews more than the Gentiles. He knows well that the Roman 
Christians are already filled with all knowledge. It is impossible he could 
have written in such terms at a time when the most imperfect knowledge of 
the new doctrine was found in many communities, and among individuals, 
like Apollos, unless he had recognised in the person of its founder and first 
preacher a guarantee for the purity and perfection of the Gospel planted 
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Aquila and Priscilla had returned a short time before. S. Paul 
salutes them in his Epistle ; and we see from the other salutations 
that the Apostle knew already a considerable number of the 
Roman faithful, probably Jewish converts, whose acquaintance 
he had made in Asia during the four years they had been absent 
from Rome on account of the Edict of Claudius. The return from 
banishment of so many Christians to Rome would naturally have 
given a new life, and increased vigour and strength, to the Roman 
Church ; and this would result in discussions more frequent, and 
of more lively interest, between the Christians, whether Jewish 
or Gentile converts on the one hand, and the unconverted Jews 
and Pagans on the other. 

When S. Paul was brought to Rome as a prisoner in the 
spring of A.D. 56, we find that his fame and the news of his coming 
had preceded his arrival, for the brethren went out to meet him 
on his near approach to the city. During his two years’ im- 
prisonment at Rome he enjoyed considerable liberty : all persons 
had easy access to him; and he seems to have preached espe- 
cially to the Gentiles, Thus he was brought into relation with 
Romans of distinction ; and, amongst others, it is thought more 
than probable that he made the acquaintance of Seneca, brother 
of Gallio, Proconsul of Achaia ;* and, not improbably, Acte, the 
Emperor Nero’s cast-off concubine, was one of S. Paul's converts. 
S. Luke, who accompanied S. Paul to Rome, and remained with 
him during his two years’ imprisonment, wrote there his Acts of 
the Apostles, principally for the Gentile converts, and also for such 
unconverted Gentiles as were of good will, in order to vindicate 
and make manifest the mission and Apostleship of S. Paul. The 
way in which S. Luke speaks of S. Peter, describing, as he does, 
with so much detail and care, the leadership of S. Peter amongst 
the Apostles and in the Church, his activity, discourses, and 
miracles—these are all so many further proofs of the complete 
union that existed between SS. Peter and Paul.+ 


there. It is only at the end that he introduces a very short and generally- 
worded warning against divisions (Rom. xvi. 17, 18). Neither, again, had he 
any Judaising opponents at Rome, as in so many other communities; and if 
we consider that the Church there was clearly not founded by his disciples, 
while yet its unity implied a well-ordered ecclesiastical organisation, such as 
then could only be set up by an Apostle, we are brought back to Peter as the 
only founder who can be imagined. The notion of a gradual origin of the 
community without any particular founder, or of Aquila and Priscilla being its 
founders, or S. Paul himself, is self-evidently untenable.” (First Age of the 
Church, vol. i. pp. 158-160.) 
* Acts, xviii. 12. T See D. Allard’s Les Persécutions, dc. 
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The very position of S. Paul at Rome as a prisoner, in the 
way we have mentioned above, could hardly accord with the 
supposition that he shared with 8. Peter during those two years 
in the active administration of the Roman Church. He would 
no doubt have frequent conferences with S. Peter and the other 
Roman ecclesiasties for mutual consultation on the affairs of the 
Church, and on the means to be employed for the spread of the 
faith. But it seems to be especially the propagation of Christi- 
anity in Rome through his preaching and personal influence that 
merited for him his exceptional claim to share with S. Peter the 
title of Founder of the Roman Church. We see from the Epistles 
which S. Paul wrote towards the end of his two years’ imprison- 
ment that he was then anticipating his near release, and that he 
had the intention, on obtaining his liberty, of leaving Rome, and 
of soon returning to Macedonia and Asia Minor.* 

Hence we gather that S. Paul, on obtaining his release A.D. 
58, left Rome to make fresh Apostolic journeys in Europe and 
Asia, to Crete also, where he left Titus, whom he sent for later 
on to come to him at Nicopolis in Epirus, where he then was.t 
Perhaps, too, he accomplished his long projected missionary 
journey to Spain, and evangelised other distant countries also. 

What is at any rate certain,—we find him at last, at the end 
of his course, again at Rome, and a second time a prisoner there. 
It was then he wrote his Second Epistle to S. Timothy ; and from 
it we learn that he was in great danger, and expecting his death 
to be near at hand.t This was in A.D. 67. We do not know 
whether between the years 58 and 67 S. Paul made any visit to 
Rome; no traces at any rate are to be found of his having done 
so. It would appear that he had not been long in Rome when he 
wrote this Second Epistle to Timothy.§ S. Peter was probably 
then already in Rome, but not yet in prison. 

It is here worth remarking that at the end of his Epistle $. 
Paul writes: “ Eubulus and Pudens and Linus and Claudia and all 
the brethren salute thee.” Pudens is the Senator in whose house, 
according to tradition, S. Peter dwelt at Rome. His daughters 


* «T trust in the Lord that I myself also shall come to you shortly." 
(Philip. ii. 24.) “But withal prepare me also a lodging; for I hope that 
through your prayers I shall be given unto you.” (Philem. 22.) 

i Titus, ii. 12. 

t “I am even now ready to be sacrificed; and the time of my dissolution 
isat hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) 

We gather so much at least from what he says. (2 Tim.v.13.) “ The 
cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, 
and the books, especially the parchments.” 
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were S. Pudentiana and S. Praxedes. Claudia is thought to have 
been his wife. Linus was the immediate successor of S. Peter, 
and probably had now a chief part in the direction of ecclesias- 
tical affairs at Rome. From the close union that hence appears 
to have existed between 8. Paul and S. Peter's special friends, we 
may gather an additional proof of the accord there was between 
the two Apostles. The persecution under Nero was now raging, 
and if, as we have intimated, S. Peter was still at large in Rome, 
we can well understand why 8. Paul does not mention him in his 
Epistle. For, if the Epistle were intercepted, some clue might be 
given to his discovery and apprehension. ‘Tradition, in fine, 
records that S. Peter and S. Paul were together imprisoned in the 
Mamertine, and that they both together received the crown of 
martyrdom on the same day, June 29th, A.D. 67. 

We have, thus, given the only reliable historical facts which 
connect the Apostle S. Paul with the Roman Church and with S. 
Peter at Rome, viz., his celebrated Epistle to the Romans, the 
great work that he did at Rome in the early days of the Church 
there, by his preaching and teaching conjointly with S. Peter and 
under his Episcopate, and also his martyrdom together with S. 
Peter in Rome. And these we consider are substantially the 
data, whieh have merited for S. Paul the title of co-founder with 
S. Peter of the Roman Church, and with him, of Chief Patron and 
Protector of the Holy See. Since, moreover, the See of Rome is 
also the central See of the entire Catholic Church, the name of 
the great Apostle S. Paul is, from this elose connection with 
Home, specially joined, in the language of the ancient Fathers 
and of tradition, with that of S. Peter the Supreme Pastor. Thus 
these two Apostles are styled together the twin Rulers and Pro- 
tectors of the universal Church, the Princes of all the Churches, 
and are distinguished by other such-like honorary titles. 

We have now to consider what relation this association of S. 
Paul with S. Peter and the Church of Rome has to S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate and universal Primacy. 

We begin, then, with saying in general that, from the tradi- 
tional association together of the two Apostles, it no way follows 
that they were in any sense united officially, or that the juris- 
diction possessed by one was common to both, or that they 
were coordinate in authority. It is, indeed, quite true that, re- 
garded simply as Apostles, they were co-equal: and as such they 
are sometimes seen to rank on the same level in the language of 
the Fathers. But we must remark that the same Fathers who 
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thus speak, teach also that S. Peter was constituted by Christ to 
be chief of all the other Apostles and their Prince. Hence 
neither in the universal Church, of which S. Peter held the 
Primacy, nor in the Roman See of which he was Bishop, was the 
authority of S. Paul equal to, or coordinate in nature with, that 
of S. Peter. l 

And first with regard to the universal Church ; it is of faith 
that the Primacy was not common to SS. Peter and Paul, but 
belonged to S. Peter alone. 

Hence the following proposition was condemned by Innocent 
X., A.D. 1647 : 


* Sanctus Petrus et Sanctus Paulus sunt duo Ecclesie Catholicæ cory- 
phei ac supremi duces, summa inter se unitate conjuncti; vel sunt 
geminus universalis Ecclesie vertex, qui in unum divinissime coaluerunt ; 
vel sunt duo Ecclesie summi Pastores et presides qui unicum caput 
constituunt." 


This proposition was condemned as heretical in the sense of 
asserting **an equality in all things between S. Peter and S. Paul, 
without subordination and subjection of S. Paul to S. Peter in the 
supreme power and government of the universal Church." The 
doctrine thus condemned was that set forth and specially favoured 
in France by the Jansenists. 


** We do not deny,” says S. Alphonsus, “that the two Apostles, SS. Peter 
and Paul, exercised the office of Pastors at Rome, and this is what we should 
infer from the testimony of S. Irenæus and S. Epiphanius; but it does not 
thence follow that S. Paul received the same supreme power that was con- 
ferred upon S. Peter. And as to the care which S. Paul had of all the 
Churches (2 Cor. xi. 28), S. Augustine replies that this care had respect to the 
Key of Science (Clavem Scientia), which was given to S. Paul in his quality of 
Doctor of the Nations, and not to the Key of Power (Clavem Potentia), which 
was given only to S. Peter. S. Paul was, then, equal to S. Peter as to the 
preaching of doctrine, but not as regards the exercise of power in the universal 
government of the Church. Thus it was S. Peter alone, who was charged 
with confirming his brethren the Apostles in the faith. Zt tw aliquando con- 
versus confirma fratres tuos." Jesus Christ Himself declared that the Apostles 
were not all equal, but that there was one among them greater than the rest, 
and He required that this one should behave himself as the least of all from 
love of the virtue of humility. ‘He that is the greater," &c. (Luc. xxii. 26, 
27.) By His last words hereour Lord showed clearly that Ho was not speak- 
ing of a superiority of virtue, but of a superiority of rank in the government of 
the Church, that is to say, of the Primacy accorded to S. Peter, which was a 
supreme Primacy, as was that of Jesus Christ." (Verità della Fede, pt. iii. c- 
vii, 9.) 


We need say no more with regard to the Primacy. 
As to the relation of S. Paul’s cooperation in founding the 
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Church at Rome, with any share, on his part, in the Roman 
Episcopate, there is some diversity of opinion and expression 
amongst Catholic theologians. We must admit that some of the 
early Fathers speak in certain passages as though S. Paul was 
Bishop of Rome together with S. Peter: and thence Papebroch 
contends that he was so really, and in the same strict sense as 
S. Peter, though, so to say, secondary to S. Peter. De Smedt 
appears to be also of this opinion.* He says: 


* Duo ergo in solidum Romans Ecclesie Episcopi Petrus et Paulus: sed 
ita ut Petrus Collegii Apostolici caput et princeps, suam quoque dignitatem 
tueretur." 


Amongst other passages, Papebroch cites, in support of his 
opinion, 8. Ireneust and S. Epiphanius. We will give the words 
of the latter in full, because S. Epiphanius more expressly, per- 
haps, than any other early writer speaks of S. Paul as Bishop of 
Rome, and because the whole context has an important bearing 
on the subject we have now in hand. 


*In Rome, Peter and Paul were the first, both Apostles and Bishops; 
then Linus, then Cletus, then Clement, who was the contemporary of Peter 
and Paul of whom Paul|makes mention in his Epistle to the Romans 
(Philippians?) And let no one wonder that, though he lived at the same 
time with them, others succeeded to that Episcopate from the Apostles. 
Whether it was that while the Apostles were still living he received the 
imposition of hands as a bishop (of the Episcopate) from Peter, and then 
having declined that office, remained disengaged—for he says, in one of his 
Epistles, ‘I withdraw ; I go away; let the people of God be instant ;’ giving 
this advice to some (for we find this set down in certain memoirs)—or whether, 
after the succession to the Apostles [of Linus and Cletus], he was appointed 
by Bishop Cletus, we do not clearly know. Although it was possible, even 
whilst the Apostles were living (I am speaking here of Peter and Paul), for 
other bishops to be constituted, because of the Apostles frequently proceeding 
on journeys to other countries for the preaching of Christ, whereas the city of 
the Romans could not be without a bishop. For Paul went even into Spain, 
and Peter often made a visitation of Pontus and Bithynia. Possibly, then, 
Clement, who had declined the office on his first appointment (if this were 
really what happened, for here I am conjecturing and not deciding), later 
on—after the death of Linus and Cletus, who had held the See each for 
twelve years since the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul in the twelfth year 
of Nero—was compelled to undertake the Episcopate. In any case, the 
succession of the Bishops in Rome was in the following order: Peter and Paul, 
Linus, Cletus, Clement, .. . Anicetus.” t 


The opinion of Papebroch is contrary to the general teaching 


* Disputationes Selecte in primam etatem. historia ecclesiastice. Auctore 
P. Carolo De Smedt, S.J. Gandavi, 1876. 


+ Heres, l. iii. c. iii, n. 8. ti Adv. Heres, 27. 
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of Catholic theologians: and, with authors of grave authority, we 
hold it to be inadmissible, and even erroneous, if thereby is meant 
that S. Peter's episcopal jurisdiction in the Roman See was 
divided and shared by S. Paul, or, what comes to the same 
thing, that S. Paul was in any sense ordinary Bishop of Rome. 

It may be readily allowed that S. Paul exercised at Rome 
episcopal functions, and thus acted as bishop; but if he did so, it 
was not as the ordinary Diocesan, but as a bishop extraordinary. 
And here, as Weith* remarks, two things should be borne in 
mind: first, that the Apostles had the right to exercise the 
episcopal office everywhere all over the world, with, however, due 
subordination to S. Peter ; and, secondly, as history and tradition 
serve to show, that S. Peter judged it good and necessary, in the 
early days of the Church, to consecrate several bishops for Rome, 
to assist him in episcopal duties within the City, and outside in 
neighbouring places, and who should in his absence, by delegation 
from himself, administer the affairs of the Roman Diocese. This 
seems to have been the case with regard to SS. Linus, Cletus, 
and Clement, whose episcopal consecration at Rome by S. Peter 
is mentioned by several early writers. Still, during S. Peter's 
lifetime, they were not, in any proper sense, Bishops of Rome, 
but must be considered as Bishops in Rome, who acted by his 
mandate, and, especially during his absence, as his vicars. For 
that matter, even in the present day, the Supreme Pontiff is used 
to administer the Roman Diocese through another bishop, who is 
his Cardinal Vicar. There might, moreover, besides those men- 
tioned, have been various others in Rome who had the episcopal 
order and consecration. 

Papebroch is of opinion that the principle of ecclesiastical 
law, ruling that there should be but one bishop over each 
diocese, was introduced by the Council of Nice as a safeguard 
against dissensions; but that before that time there were several 
bishops in the principal Churches, one having precedence over 
the others. If this means that these several bishops were 
anything more than auxiliary, or that they had any ordinary 
jurisdiction as diocesans, such a view appears to us to be in 
direct opposition to the teaching of S. Ignatius, whose authority 
should be regarded as paramount in antiquity on this matter. If 
there is one principle upon which he insists in every one of his 
Epistles more emphatically than another, itis unity amongst the 


* De Primatu et Infallibilitate, sec, 1. 6. 
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faithful in the several Churches. And continually he puts for- 
ward the One Bishop over each Church as the symbol and source 
of this unity. Over and over again he urges the faithful to be 
united and obedient to their bishop, priests, and deacons; thus 
always implying that there is but one single bishop, who presides 
over every diocese. Frequently he speaks of the bishop as 
occupying the place of God, and of Jesus Christ. In the following 
passage he teaches expressly and most forcibly the principle of 
there being but one single bishop in a Church: 


“Take, then, earnest heed to make use of one Eucharist: for there is 
one Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one Chalice for the unity of His 
Blood, one Altar, as there is one Bishop, with the presbytery and deacons, my 
fellow servants." * 


Whilst, then, it would be clearly contrary to the teaching of 
S. Ignatius that there should be two coordinate Bishops over the 
Roman See, or, as Father De Smedt expresses it, that Peter and 
Paul should both be Bishops of the Roman Church forming a 
solidarity (*5Duo in solidum Romane Ecclesie Episcopi Petrus et 
Paulus”) it would seem not to be inconsistent with the principle 
of S. Ignatius that there should have been, as we have supposed, 
several ecclesiastics invested with episcopal order at Rome, acting 
as auxiliaries in the name, and by the delegation, of the one 
Diocesan Ordinary. 

It appears evident, therefore, that the Council of Nice in this 
case introduced no new principle, but simply recalled the 
observance of what had been the primitive rule from the 
beginning, and is obviously inherent in the diocesan constitution 
of the Church ; insisting on its obligation all the more, because 
from its violation frequent dissensions had arisen. 

But if this be so, and the principle inculcated by S. Ignatius 
is the more excellent and primitive rule, we cannot suppose that 
S. Peter, the Pastor of pastors, and typical exemplar of all 
bishops, would have initiated in his own First See of Rome—the 
central source of ecclesiastical unity, and model of all the 
Churches— what was abnormal, and to be afterwards reprobated 
by the Catholic Church as an abuse fruitful of disunion.t From 


* Ad Philad. cap. ii. 

+ The first example on record of two bishops in the same See is that of 
Alexander, coadjutor Bishop with Narcissus of Jerusalem (a.D. 205). We give 
the words of Eusebius, which show that such a double episcopate was con- 
sidered at that time quite exceptional: * But as from extreme old age 
Narcissus was no longer able to fulfil his ministry, the Providence of God 
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the foregoing considerations we conclude as certain that S. Paul 
was not, in any true and proper sense, Bishop of Rome together 
with S. Peter. 

But the most important and strongest argument for this con- 
clusion is to be drawn from the relation that exists between the 
Episcopate of Rome and the universal Pontificate. According to 
the teaching of theology, and as we saw explained in a former 
Chapter by Cardinal Cajetan, these are not really two episcopates, 
but one and the same, and consequently the Bishop of the Roman 
See holds the Primacy as Supreme Pontiff of the whole Church. 
As then S. Paul had no share in the Primacy, which was Peter's 
alone, so neither had he part in the Roman Episcopate ; but S. 
Peter was the sole Dishop of the See. 

Some authors affirm that S. Paul was bishop extraordinary 
(episcopus extraordinarius) of Rome; but to say this is in com- 
plete harmony with our conclusion, since such a term at once 
excludes the idea of his being Bishop of Rome, properly and 
strictly speaking. For no one can be really bishop of a See 
without possessing ordinary jurisdiction qua talis. 

Because S. Paul did so much by his preaching and teaching to 
spread the faith and to consolidate the Church in Rome, some 
seem to think it necessary to form hypotheses as to a division of 
episcopal jurisdiction between SS. Peter and Paul. 


“ It has, moreover, been supposed by many (says Mr. Allnatt), that when 
5. Paul came to Rome he undertook there a part of S. Peter's episcopal 
administration, exercising this office in regard to the Gentile converts, whilst 
S. Peter's local charge was that specially of the converts from Judaism. 
Hence Irenæus, Anatolius, Eusebius, and Epiphanius deduce the succession 
of the Roman Bishops from both Apostles; and the apparent discrepancy 


called the aforesaid Alexander, who was bishop of another diocese, by a 
revelation which appeared to him in a vision by night, to share the sacred 
office with Narcissus. Admonished, then, by this vision, as by a Divine 
oracle, Alexander journeyed from Cappadocia, where he was first made 
bishop, to Jerusalem, with a view of there praying, and of visiting the sacred 
places. The brethren of that Church received him most cordially, and would 
not suffer him to return to his own country. And they, too, had another 
revelation by night, and a voice was most distinctly heard by those most 
eminent for sanctity amongst them, which signified to them that, on going 
outside the city gates, they should receive the bishop ordained for them by 
God. Having done this, with the common consent of the bishops of the 
neighbouring Churches, they constrained him to stay amongstthem. Alexander, 
too, in his epistles to the Antinoites, which are still extant, makes mention of 
the episcopate as shared by himself with Narcissus, in the following words at 
the end of the epistle: ‘Narcissus salutes you, the same who before me held 
the Episcopal See here, and is now colleagued with me in prayers, being now 
advanced to his hundred-and-tenth year, and who with me exhorts you to be 
of one mind." (H. E. vi. 11.) 
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amongst some early writers as to the order of succession of the three first 
is cleared up, if we suppose that, after the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, 
the successors of S. Peter were Linus, Cletus (or Anencletus), whilst Clement 
succeeded S. Paul, and that Clement, after their decease, A.D. 91, was also 
chosen to succeed Cletus, and so joined both the converted Jews and con- 
verted Gentiles at Rome under one pastor.”* He gives also the view of Dr. 
Hawarden, who “ remarks that supposing SS. Peter and Paul to have together 
exercised an episcopal office at Rome—the one over the Jewish, and the other 
over the Gentile converts—‘ there would only have been a division of their 
labours, not of their jurisdiction,’ and that ‘it would neither injure the Pope’s 
supremacy, nor his being the successor of S. Peter only in the government of 
the whole Church, though in the government of the Roman diocese he were 
the successor of S. Peter and S. Paul.’” + 


We consider the several hypotheses contained in these passages 
to be inadmissible, as opposed to the general teaching of theology, 
and at variance with historical testimony, and tradition. But, 
independently of this, more ingenuity than wisdom is often, we 
think, displayed in the invention of theories which shall clear up 
all that is difficult or obscure in the history of the past. Such 
theories are, for the most part, arbitrary, very unreliable, and 
wide of the actual truth. In dealing with history, it is certainly 
better, save in some real necessity—and this no doubt may occur 
—to refrain from such theorising at least, as imports the origina- 
tion of new matter of fact, and to take, and be content with, 
what we find recorded. When itis a question of antiquity, from 
the very nature of the case, many difficulties and discrepancies 
will doubtless remain unsolved. Still, however imperfect, or even 
obscure, the record of facts may be,—if, after being well sifted and 
compared one with another, they are permitted to speak for them- 
selves in their own simplicity,—they will often be found to give an 
account more luminous and intelligent, than when invested with 
clever conjecture and plausible theory. 

There is no need, we think, in the present case for conjecture 
at all; for the recorded facts are quite certain, very simple, and 
fully adequate of themselves to explain everything. S. Paul, 
burning with zeal for the spread of the Gospel and for the salva- 
tion of souls, finds himself in Rome, where 8. Peter was Bishop. 
There was no sort of jealousy between the two, but complete 
union; they had both but one cause at heart. As an Apostle, S. 
Paul was invested with the fulness of Apostolic gifts and authority, 
and with the plenitude of the episcopal order. It was his rule to 


* Cathedra Petri, p. 56. Burns and Oates, 1883. 
t Ibid. p. 64. True Church of Christ, vol. ii. p. 99. 
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exercise his Apostolic office with prudent consideration, with a 
view to due order and edification, and on an entirely concordant 
understanding with other Apostles, and especially in subordination 
to S. Peter, the chief pastor. Whilst his joy is that Christ should 
be preached everywhere and every way*—and he had already 
declared his utmost readiness to preach the Gospel to the faithful 
at Rome t—still he was reluctant to enter into the sphere of other 
Apostles, and would not, uncalled for, and without sufficient 
reason, build upon another's foundation. [T We may gather, hence, 
how cordially welcome was S. Paul to S. Peter at Rome, and 
how, as Bishop of the Church, S. Peter invited and rejoiced in 
the cooperation of S. Paul There was room enough and work 
enough for both. As the special vocation of S. Paul was to 
evangelise the Gentiles—for to him ‘‘ was committed the Gospel 
of the uncircumcision, as to Peter was that of the circumcision ’’§ 
—we can well understand, also, that the field of labour at Rome 
was thus very much de facto divided between SS. Peter and Paul 
by mutual consent; so that the work of S. Paul was principally 
amongst the Gentiles, as, indeed, S. Luke tells us expressly was 
the actual case.|| But, because of this division of labour, there is 
no reason whatever for supposing there was any division of dio- 
cesan jurisdiction. The great Doctor of the Gentiles was the 
Apostle, not the Bishop, of Rome; and whatever episcopal 
functions he there performed, whether by confirming or ordain- 
ing, were exercised in virtue of his Apostleship, with the consent, 
and in a certain sense by the delegation, of S. Peter, the Supreme 
Pontiff of the Church and Bishop of the Roman See. 

Certainly S. Paul at Rome, in his office, position, and coope- 
ration with S. Peter, is not to be ranked on the same level with 
any merely auxiliary bishops, such as SS. Linus, Cletus, and 
Clement are supposed to have been during the lifetime of S. 
Peter. S. Paul was an Apostle, and, as such, may be regarded as 
the greatest and most celebrated of all the Apostles. The 
prominent part he had in establishing the Roman Church would 
of itself shed an imperishable glory over that See and enhance its 
greatness and lustre. In virtue, moreover, of his Apostolic com- 
mission, he was also a bishop, invested potentially, by Divine 
right, with episcopal jurisdiction and authority, wherever he 
might be. The assent of B. Peter, who held the Primacy, was 


* Philip. i. 18. + Rom, i. 15. t Rom. xv. 90. 
$ Gal. ii. 7,8. || Acts, xxviii. 28. 
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sufficient to call these powers into actual exercise. This assent 
was given freely to S. Paulin Rome, so that he could carry out 
his Divine Apostolate to the full in the diocese of Rome as 
elsewhere, whilst all the while that diocese still remained Peter's 
See, appropriated to his Primacy, and he alone was its ordinary 
bishop. We marvel not, then, that in the tradition and records of 
Rome the Apostle S. Paul should be counted worthy of no less an 
honour than a throne beside that of S. Peter in his own Primatial 
See, nor do we marvel either that this association which he had 
with S. Peter, the first Bishop of the Roman Church, should have 
obtained for him the privilege of sharing even in some of those 
titles which, strictly speaking, belong by exclusive right to 8$. 
Peter, as Primate and Pastor of the universal Church, and that 
the peculiar glory of the Prince of the Apostles should have re- 
dounded on the Doctor of the Gentiles. 

It is, then, in this sense, we hold, those Fathers are to be 
understood who place SS. Peter and Paul together as first Bishops 
of Rome. And just as we must not conclude from the fact of the 
Roman Pontiffs claiming, as they do, to act by the united authority 
of SS. Peter and Paul,* that S. Paul had any share in the Primacy— 
for all that is thereby meant is to invoke conjointly the authority 
of patronage of these two great Apostles—so neither can we infer, 
because the Popes are sometimes styled successors of the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, that they are successors of both in one 
and the same sense as regards the Roman Episcopate, any more 
than (as, indeed, they are not) in the universal Pontificate. 

We should remark, moreover, that whilst the Fathers and 
early writers frequently speak of S. Peter by himself as the first 
Bishop of Rome, and derive the succession of the Roman Pontiffs 
from him alone, they nowhere speak thus of S. Paul by himself 
alone. To style the Pope simply successor of S. Paul would be 
quite out of harmony with universal tradition, Catholic phraseo- 
logy, and the sense of the faithful. 

“ During the epochof Jansenism," writes S. Alphonsus, “appeared an anony- 
mous book, On the Pontificate of SS. Peter and Paul, in which it was attempted 
to prove that S. Paul was equally with S. Peter head of the Church. The 
whole purpose of the author was, not to exalt the dignity of S. Paul, but to 
depreciate the primacy or supremacy of S. Peter, and, by consequence, that 


of the Pope. The book was submitted to examination by Innocent XI., and 
the doctrine contained in it was pronounced heretical by a public decree. 


* In place of the form, “ by the authority of SS. Peter and Paul," that of 
** by the authority of all the Saints " is sometimes similarly used. 
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The author grounded his argument on the ancient custom in the pontifical 
diplomas of representing S. Paul on the right and S. Peter on the left. But 
it cannot thence be inferred that S. Paul was equal to S. Peter in the supreme 
authority and in the government of the Church; for it was said to S. Peter 
and not to S. Paul: Pasce oves meas.* On this point S. Thomas says that the 
Apostle was equal to S. Peter in the exercise of authority—by reason of his 
Apostolate—but not in the authority of government. Apostolus fuit par Petro 
in executione auctoritatis, non in auctoritate regiminis-t If, for that matter, any 
argument can be drawn from S. Paul being represented at S. Peter's right, it 
would prove that the former was not only equal, but superior to S. Paul.... 
The same author takes his ground also on the great praises which the Fathers 
bestow on S. Paul. We reply that this is so, because S. Paul surpassed the 
other Apostles in many things, notably in his special election, and by his 
greater labours and sufferings in preaching the faith throughout the world, as 
S. Thomas remarks. But not one of the Fathers has made him superior, or 
equal, to S. Peter in quality of head of the Church; for the Roman Church 
was not founded by S. Paul, but I find it founded by S. Peter." t 


In saying that the Roman Church was founded exclusively by 
S. Peter, S. Alphonsus would be far from denying that share in 
the foundation of the Church of Rome, which, as we have already 
seen, the holy Fathers and universal tradition ascribe to S. Paul. 
Here, however, by the Church of Rome, he means especially its 
Episcopal See. Catholic writers generally, as we have before 
observed, when speaking of any of the Petrine facts that have 
relation to Rome,—as, v.g., S. Peter's coming to Rome, his resi- 
dence, preaching, and martyrdom there—suppose always, as a 
matter of course already granted, that these several facts import 
that one, which, being the principal and of most consequence, at 
the same time gives to all the other facts their real significance 
and value—viz., his Roman Episcopate. They do not, as is the 
wont of Protestants, intend, in their language regarding these facts, 
so to distinguish them, as though they were isolated and uncon- 
nected one with the other. 

Hence the sense of S. Alphonsus’ argument here is: How- 
ever greatly the holy Fathers may extol S. Paul, none of them 
ever made him superior, or equal, to 8. Peter in the supreme autho- 
rity and government of the Church. And this, he implies, is 
evident if only from the fact, that not one of them is found to 
assert that S. Paul was founder of the Roman Church—con- 
fessedly the mother and mistress of all Churches—in the sense in 
which S. Peter undoubtedly was—viz., as the founder of its Epis- 


* John, xxi. 17. + In Gal. c. ii. lect. 3. 
t Storia delle Ercsie, tom. ii. n. 165. 
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copal See, and the first bishop and ruler of what all acknowledge 
to be the Primatial Church. Here the premiss, from which the 
holy Doctor concludes that S. Peter was superior to S. Paul in the 
government of the Church, is the certainty that S. Peter, and he 
alone, was in a proper and strict sense Bishop of the Church of 


Rome. 


CHAPTER XI. 


S. PETER APOSTLE OF THE CIRCUMCISION, S. PAUL OF 
THE UNCIRCUMCISION. 


Tuar S. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome is no mere bare 
event of past occurrence: it is, indeed, a matter of deep historical 
interest; but it is much more; it is a great moral fact; and as 
such it necessarily involves, and is bound up with, principles and 
practical issues of vast and vital import. Itis, we think, generally 
agreed on all hands, that, if the historical case be conclusively 
settled in the affirmative, then these principles and issues are also 
substantiated as true. All the constituent elements of the whole 
complex fact, or its qualities, both historical and moral, must 
stand or fall together. We mean: if S. Peter was certainly 
Bishop of Rome, and is succeeded in his See by the line of 
Roman Pontiffs ; then also—on grounds of credibility quite inde- 
pendent of any teaching of faith—it is, morally speaking, certain 
that he was the divinely-appointed visible head of the whole 
Catholic Church ; and certain, too, that the successive Bishops of 
Rome inherited his primacy. Or again, if, on other grounds, it 
be demonstrated that such a perpetual primacy as that held by 
the Roman Pontiffs is of Divine institution in the Church, then, 
morally speaking, it is also certain that S. Peter was in truth the 
first Bishop of Rome. Whereas, were the alleged historical fact 
of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate, on the one hand, proved to be 
absolutely untrue, it would be certain also, morally speaking, that 
the perpetuity of S. Peter's primacy in the Church was no institu- 
tion of Christ. Or if, on the other hand, it were certain that no 
such primacy as that claimed by the Pope was ever instituted by 
Christ, it thence would follow, morally speaking, that S. Peter 
was certainly never Bishop of Rome. 

In putting the case thus, we do not forget what we stated in a 
former chapter—viz., the antecedent possibility of the succession 
to Peter’s primacy being otherwise settled by Divine appointment 


ad 
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in the line of the Roman Pontiffs, though he himself were never 
Bishop of Rome at all; nor, again, the same possibility of his 
having been Bishop of Rome, without any consequent inheritance 
of his primacy by his successors in that See. But, bearing all 
this in mind, we have used the term, morally speaking, so often, 
because here we would purposely prescind from what is absolute, 
or belongs to any a priori hypothesis. We, therefore, take the 
two facts of St. Peters Roman Episcopate and of the Roman 
Pontiffs’ succession to his primacy, in the sense in which they are 
regarded all the world over, as mutually interpreting one another, 
and forming together one single, concrete, moral whole. More- 
over, arguments and evidence the best calculated to induce con- 
viction in matters of this sort, must themselves partake of the 
same moral character, and these, in point of fact, are far more 
practically persuasive than any abstract proofs drawn from no- 
tions of what is speculatively possible, or antecedently probable. 

It is precisely because the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter can- 
not be divested of its moral character, that Protestants, whilst 
professing to controvert it simply as a matter of fact and on his- 
torical grounds, must needs go outside history into questions of 
doctrine and principle, in order to make out their case against 
Catholies: being well aware that in striking, for example, at 
Peter's primacy, they strike also at the historical fact of his 
Roman Episcopate, and by marshalling their objections against 
his Episcopate of Rome, they are really doing battle to his 
primacy as a Divine institution in the Church, and to its succession 
in the line of the Roman Pontiffs: since it is in this pregnant 
sense Catholics, and all the world besides, have ever understood 
the historical fact of S. Peter being Bishop of Rome. 

For, after all, the bare question by itself, whether or not 8. 
Peter was Bishop of Rome, stripped of its consequences, is hardly 
worth consideration except for antiquarians. But if it be taken, 
as it actually exists, for an alleged and largely credited fact, with 
numerous important results and surroundings, no reasonable in- 
vestigation can be made of its truth, which should fail to take 
account of that doctrinal significance, and those vital principles 
of practical issue, with which Catholic tradition and the opinion 
of men in general have continually invested it. No other diag- 
nosis or treatment of the historical question but this would be 
adequately proportioned to the field of thought which it occupies; 
and in no other way could it stand the test of examination that 
it might have to meet. 
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Hence it follows that many of the objections brought against 
S. Peter's Primacy lie also against his Roman Episcopate; and, 
consequently, the defence of our thesis must be made on the same 
lines as those of its attack. 

We propose, therefore, in this Chapter to meet one of the 
principal objections of this indirect sort, which Protestants raise 
against the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter. 

They say that S. Peter could not have been the first Bishop of 
Rome, at least in the sense understood by Catholics, because he 
never possessed a sole and universal Primacy in the Church— 
this, they maintain, is evident from the fact that, by a Divine 
appointment, to S. Paul was given the Apostolate of the Gentiles 
(the Gospel of the Uncircumcision), and to S. Peter the Apostolate 
of the Jews (the Gospel of the Circumcision), and that, conse- 
quently, the supreme jurisdiction was divided and shared by the 
two Apostles. 

It is, no doubt, quite clear from S. Paul's own words in his 
Epistle to the Galatians * that at the Council of Jerusalem the 
evangelisation of the Gentiles was committed specially to himself 
and Darnabas, while that of the Jews was left especially to S. 
Peter and the other Apostles present. 

But from this it no way follows, as some Protestants pretend, 
that S. Peter was divinely restricted to the Church of the Circum- 
cision, and S. Paul to that of the Gentiles. This assertion is 
false, as is also the inference thence drawn with regard to the 
Primacy. 

In order to elucidate the whole matter of the two Apostolates 
of S. Peter and S. Paul—so full of interest for its own sake—and 
at the same time to refute the afore-mentioned errors, we shall 
avail ourselves very freely of the learned comments on this subject 
of Baronius and Dr. Dóllinger, from whose writings we give 
lengthened extracts : 

** We are not to suppose," says Cardinal Baronius,t ‘‘ that by 
this arrangement of the Apostles aught was decreed contrary to 
what had previously been matter of Divine appointment; as 
though the care of the entire flock, already committed by Christ 
to Peter, were in any way limited by this act of the Council; or 
the charge of preaching to the Gentiles, wherewith (as we have 
seen in the vision of the sheet let down from heaven) that 
Apostle was before entrusted by our Lord, were now withdrawn. 


Son 10; t Annals, A.D. 51. 
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S. Peter had himself declared in the same Council that God had 
already * ‘made choice among the Apostles, that by his mouth 
the Gentiles should hear the word of God and believe. + It 
would be, therefore, out of all reason to suppose that what was 
thus of Divine appointment was set aside by the Apostles, and 
that any derogation of conceded right, or limitation of provinces, 
was made in the Council. No division of jurisdiction was 
effected, whereby one should abstain from the Apostolate of the 
other in such sense that S. Peter was to keep aloof from the 
Gentiles, and S. Paul from the Jews. For, were this the case, S. 
Paul was a most notable transgressor of the Apostolie sanction; 
since we find him, in the Acts of the Apostles, not merely now 
and then, or on occasion turning aside to the Jews, but we see 
him, as a rule—on his first entrance into a city, where Jews had 
their place of meeting—seeking them out and preaching the 
Gospel to them. This he did at Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus— where he preached to the Jews in 
their Synagogue for three months—and lastly at Rome;+ and 
because here he was in custody, and unable himself to go, as he 
was elsewhere used, to preach in the Synagogues, he at once sent 
for the chief of the Jews to come to his house, in order to make 
them partakers of the grace of the Gospel. 

* We thus see that S. Paul, to whom was distinctly entrusted 
the care of the Gentiles, was wont, first of all, to seek out the 
Jews to bring them to the faith, and that in fulfilling this work, 
he not only, as the law allowed,§ gleaned the ears of corn that 
remained after the reaping, or plucked them in passing by, but of 
set purpose put in his sickle into the crop whilst it was still 
standing entire, preaching first to the Jews, and then afterwards 
to the Gentiles. Of this he calls the clergy of Ephesus to wit- 
ness. Moreover, the Apostle frequently and forcibly insists on 
this same principle also in his Epistles. 


* You know from the first day that I came into Asia. . . how I have kept back 
nothing that was profitable to you, but I have preached it to you, and taught 
you publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and to Gentiles 
penance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ || 


“We may be quite confident that S. Peter acted in like manner 
* Acts, x. 20, 28, 84, 85, 47, 48, xi. 1-18, 90, 21. + Acts, xv. T. 


+ Acts, xvi. 13, xvii. 1-4, 10-12, 17, xviii. 4-6, 19, xix. 8, xx. 21, xxviii. 16-31. 
$ Lev, xix, 9, 10. || Acts, xx. 18-21, 
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with regard to the Gentiles.* For if S. Paul, to whom the 
ministry to the Gentiles was committed, considered himself justly 
entitled thus to act, by the same right, nay, with greater right, 
would S. Peter, who was entrusted with the government of the 
whole Church, do the same. 

“It is hence evident that there is here no question of a divided 
jurisdietion, nor of a division of the peoples or races to be 
evangelised by the two Apostles ; but that, whilst a certain charge 
of superintendence and patronage was given to each of them, 
distinct and separate, the preaching to Jews and Gentiles was 
alike common to both. Whence S. Jerome, in his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians (ch. ii.), says : 


‘Here an occult question arises. Are we then to infer that when Peter 
met with Gentiles he did not lead them to the faith? and when Paul 
came upon any of the circumcision he did not exhort them to the baptism of 
Christ ? The question may be solved by saying that cach of these Apostles 
had given to him his own principal charge, the one for the Jews, the other 
for the Gentiles; so that those who stood for the law might have one to 
follow, and those who would put grace before the law might not be without a 
doctor and guide ; whilst both the Apostles had this one purpose in common, 
to gather a Church to Christ from all nations.’ 


It is clearly then in this sense that those words of S. Paul are 
to be understood : 


‘To me was committed the Gospel of the uncircumcision, as to Peter 
was that of the circumcision.’ + 


To Peter indeed was given the ministry, ennobled with the more 
honourable title. For Christ Himself, Who came to save all 
men, and with Whom ‘there is no distinction of the Jew and 
the Greek,’ is yet called, by excellence, the Minister of the 
Circumcision, according to the words of S. Paul: 


‘For I say that Christ Jesus was minister of the circumcision for the 
truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers.’ 


And as a clear proof that this is the more august title, the same 
Apostle writes concerning those of the circumcision : 


‘Who are Israelites, to whom belongeth the adoption of children, and 
the glory, and the testament, and the giving of the law, and the service, and 
the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ according to the 
flesh, Who is over all things. God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


Whilst he says of those of the uncircumcision: ‘ But that the 


* See 1 Pet. iv. 3. t Gal. ii. T. + Rom. xX. 12, XV. B. 
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Gentiles are to glorify God for His mercy,’* as though the 
Gospel of the circumcision were founded on some claim of 
congruous merit, and that of the uncircumcision were one of 
pure mercy. 

** Since then our Lord Jesus Christ is called the Minister of the 
Circumcision, though He is at the same time the Pastor and 
Saviour of all men, so, in like manner, Peter is called the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, though he is also the pastor and ruler 
appointed by Christ of the entire flock. And hence S. Leo says: 


* From the whole world Peter alone is chosen to be set over the vocation 
of all the nations, and over all the Apostles, and over all the Fathers of the 
Church; so that though there be in the people of God many priests, and 
many pastors, yet Peter in a true and proper sense rules all those, whom, in 
the first and highest place, Christ also rules.’ + 


* With regard to what our Lord said to Ananias of Saul on his 
conversion : 


‘This man is to Me a vessel of election to carry My name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel,’ + 


the point here of these words is not, in my opinion, that the 
conversion of the Jews was enjoined on him in the last place, 
and that of the Gentiles in the first,§ since the Apostle evidently 


* kom. X. 4 5, xw 9. 


+ Serm. 3 de sua assumpt. It is difficult to express adequately in English 
the force of the Latin words proprie and principaliter. Propric may mean properly, 
peculiarly, ordinarily, or personally. These words of S. Leo may serve to illus- 
trate what the Vatican Council has since defined, viz., that the Supreme Pon- 
tiff has ordinary jurisdiction everywhere, and over each and all of the faithful 
throughout the Church. ‘Thou art he," writes S. Bernard to Pope Euge- 
nius, ‘to whom the keys are delivered, to whom the sheep are committed. 
There are, it is true, other door-keepers of heaven and pastors of flocks; but as 
much more glorious, as they differ in excellence, are both these titles which 
thou above all the rest hast inherited. They have each their several flocks 
assigned to them one by one. To thee all together are entrusted—one single 
flock to a single one; and not of sheep alone, but of pastors, too, art thou the 
one pastor of all. Whence do I prove this, dost thou ask? From the word 
of the Lord. To whom, too, have all the sheep, I say, not of the bishops 
only, but of the Apostles also, been thus absolutely, thus without exception, 
committed? ‘If thou lovest Me, Peter, feed My sheep.’ What sheep? Is it 
the people of this or that city, or region, or kingdom at most? My sheep, 
He says. Who sees not clearly that He did not distinguish, but that He 
marked out all.” 

t Ads, ix. 15. 

$ We may compare with this passage what Simeon says of Jesus Christ 
Himself (Luke, ii. 80, 32): ** Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared before 
the face of all peoples: a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of Thy people Israel.” The Gentiles are first mentioned ; and yet our 
Lord was sent, as He Himself declares to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
and preached to them. 
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did not understand or act upon them in this sense ;* for after the 
Council, as we have just seen, and also before it, S. Paul’s invari- 
able wont was first to enter into the synagogues and to preach to 
the Jews; whereof he calls the Jews of Antioch in Pisidia who 
had opposed his preaching themselves to witness in these words : 


‘To you it behoved us first to speak the word of God; but because you 
reject it and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn to the 
Gentiles. For so the Lord hath commanded us,’ &c.+ 


But we are to understand the words of Christ to be spoken 
prophetically, signifying that, through the preaching of S. Paul, 
there would be a great accession from among the Gentiles to the 
Christian religion. And this agrees with what that Apostle says 
himself : 


*For He who wrought in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision 
wrought in me also among the Gentiles.’ f 


Since, wherever he went preaching the Gospel, he found the 
Gentiles ready to hear him, and submissive to his teaching, but 
the Jews ever in opposition to him. Hence he is called the 
Doctor of the Gentiles, and is said to have received an Apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles. Moreover, he himself intimates that it was 
from the conversion of those who believed he received the name 
of his Apostleship and was called the Apostle of the Gentiles; 
for, when writing to his Corinthian converts, he says: 


‘Am not I an Apostle?... Are not you my work in the Lord? And if 
unto others I be not an Apostle, but yet to you I am, for you are the seal of 
my apostleship in the Lord.'$ 


And this hie says when addressing the Gentiles." 


We venture to supplement what Baronius has here said by 
the following remarks: We may well believe that S. Paul had 
special gifts of illumination and persuasion, bestowed upon him 
for the conversion of the Gentiles, more excellent in measure and 
kind, together with a success in this ministry greater, than were 
vouchsafed to the other Apostles: whilst he himself seems to 
have made what was peculiarly his Divine vocation to be, at the 
same time, his own most cherished attrait. Thus it is, he pours 


* In the same general sense S. Paul reports our Lord’s words as told him 
by Ananias: “For thou shalt be His witness to all men, of those things 
which thou hast seen and heard.” (Acts, xxii. 14, 15.) And again the words 
spoken to himself by Jesus Christ. (xxvi. 16, 18.) 

+ Acts, xiii. 46, 47. t Gal. ii. 8. SX Con ix. 15 2. 
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forth all his most sublime and fervid eloquence when he treats of 
the call of the Gentiles to the Faith, and as he contemplates him- 
self the Apostle specially chosen to carry into effect this Divine 
dispensation. He speaks of it as something wholly exceptional 
and extraordinary in the order of Divine grace and election, as pre- 
eminently resulting from pure unmerited mercy ; describing it as— 

“The mystery which had been hidden from ages and generations, which 
in other generations was not known to the sons of men, but now at length was 
made manifest, viz., that God should make known the riches of the glory of 
the mystery among the Gentiles, Christ in them the Hope of Glory ; and that 


they should be fellow-heirs and co-partners of His promise in Christ Jesus by 
the Gospel." 


He glories that to him— 


“ Is given the dispensation of the grace of God towards the Gentiles, that 
he is the prisoner of Jesus Christ for their sakes, and that he had received his 
knowledge in this mystery of Christ, of which he is made a minister, accord- 
ing to the gift of the grace of God, which was given to him according to the 
operation of His power; even that on him, the least of all the saints, was 
bestowed this grace, to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and to enlighten all men, that they might see what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which had been hidden from eternity in God, Who created all 
things.” * 


But whilst thus “he has glory in Christ Jesus towards God, 
because of the grace which is given him from God that he should 
be the minister of Christ Jesus among the Gentiles,” t it would 
still seem, from his whole tenor of speech, that S. Paul regarded 
the Apostolate to the Jews as that which was the normal, 
and the more excellent and noble in itself. He speaks of this 
ministry as the first in order, and, so to say, due by a prior claim 
of covenanted right: “To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” t 
Whereas he describes the vocation of the Gentiles to the Faith, as 
though in a sense abnormal, secondary, subservient to, and for the 
sake of, the conversion of the Jews. "Thus the Jews, he says, are— 

“The natural branches of the good olive-tree, whose root is holy, whose 
first-fruits are holy: whilst the Gentiles are branches of a wild olive, and, 
contrary to nature, are grafted into the good olive-tree, that so they may par- 
take of the root and fatness of the olive-tree:” 
and if this be so, continues the Apostle, apostrophising the 
Gentile— 


“Tf thou wert cut out of the wild olive-tree, which is natural to thee, and, 
contrary to nature, wert grafted into the good olive-tree: how much more 


* See Coloss. i. 25-27; Eph. iii. 1-9. + Rom. xv. 15-17. 
t Rom. i. 14; ii. 9, 10. 
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shall they, that are the natural branches (broken off because of unbelief), if 
they abide not still in unbelief, be grafted into their own olive-tree? For God 
is able to graft them in again." * 


S. Paul, even in the very act of glorifying his own special Apos- 
tolate to the Gentiles, recognises its, so to say, subserviency to 
that to the Jews: 


“ For," he writes, “ I say to you Gentiles, as long, indeed, as I am the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, I will honour my ministry, if by any means I may 
provoke to emulation them who are my flesh, and may save some of them." + 


Independently of the particular vocation the Apostle had 
received from heaven to evangelise the Gentiles, we cannot but 
think that his own extraordinary conversion and exceptional 
call to the Apostleship served much to influence and form the 
bent of his mind, and to strengthen his predilection for that 
ministry. He seems to draw a parallel between the grace 
vouchsafed to himself and the dispensation of God’s mercy to the 
Gentiles. Thus he speaks of himself as ** one born out of due 
time," as made a signal example of ‘‘ undeserved mercy,” and as 
having received in fulness Divine gifts and graces, though “the 
chief of sinners,” **the least and last of the Apostles, unworthy 
even to be called an Apostle because he had persecuted the 
Church of God." t He delights especially to dwell upon the 
absolute freedom of God's election, the unmerited liberality and 
munificence of His grace, and the excesses of His boundless 
mercy. These themes he repeatedly exemplifies; at one time by 
the call of the Gentiles to be partakers of the Gospel, at another 
by the wondrous choice God had made of himself. Hence he is 
all the more strongly drawn to devote himself to the conversion 
of the Gentiles, as being that Apostolate which, going out of the 
more ordinary course, most strikingly exhibits the exceeding 
riches of Divine mercy, and is in fuller correspondence with the 
entirely exceptional and extraordinary bestowal of grace he had 
himself received. 


** S. Peter," writes Dr Dollinger, ‘‘ held a preeminence among 
the Apostles, which none of the rest contested. He received the 
keys of the kingdom, and is the rock on which the Church is 
built—that is, the continuance, increase, and growth of the 
Church rest on the office created in his person. To him was the 


* Rom. xi. 16-94. + Rom. v. 13, 14. 
a YA e a d Qon ay. On a E 
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charge given to strengthen his brethren and feed the flock of 
Christ. ‘The Gospel of the Circumcision,’ as S. Paul says, was 
especially committed to him by the Lord, as tothe man of Tarsus 
that of the uncircumcision.* Christ Himself was a minister of the 
circumcision; His Messianic energies were devoted to the good 
of Israel, so that He said Himself, ‘I am not sent, but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel) + In this S. Peter followed Him; 
he is peculiarly the Apostle of Israel, the head of the Church of 
the circumcision, and he is this in a higher and more eminent 
sense than S. James, who is doubly inferior to him, both as being 
confined to Jerusalem, while he ineluded the whole dispersion in 
his labours, and as holding aloof from the Gentiles, while he was 
the first to incorporate them into the Church and also extended 
his ecclesiastical labours, though in a lesser degree, to uncircum- 
cised converts. For there were not two Churches, one of the 
circumcision and one of the uncircumcision, but there was one 
olive-tree, one people of God, one Israel; and into this tree the 
Gentiles were grafted and thereby made partakers of the root 
and the juice, as adopted children of Abraham, whence S. Peter 
tells the Christian women of the communities he addresses, that 
they are daughters of Sarah.f And thus the Apostle, to whom 
Israel is specially entrusted by God, is necessarily the Head of 
the Apostolie College and the whole Church. The agreement 
between him and S. Paul regarded a division of labour, not of the 
Church; and S. Paul, who travelled to Jerusalem for the special 
purpose of spending fifteen days with S. Peter, knew well that he 
was chief among the three pillar Apostles, although he would not be 
dependent on him in pursuing the way shown to himself by Divine 
call and revelation, and opposed him at Antioch. The point on 
which S. Paul laid such great weight, that the Gentiles were to 
be converted immediately to Christ and not through the medium 
of previous conversion to Judaism, was first taught by special re- 
velation, not to him but to S. Peter. Nor did S. Paul enter on 
his peculiar office of preaching to the Gentiles till after his fifteen 
days conference with S. Peter. While the Apostles remained 
united at Jerusalem the primacy of Peter displayed itself on 
all grave occasions. It was he who arranged the filling up of the 
Apostolic College through the election of S. Matthias; he fixed the 
form of election, confining it to those who had been companions 


* ar. M. Y. + Rom. xv. 8; Matt. xv. 24, xx. 2. 
t Rom. xi. 94; 1 Pet. iii. 6; Cf. infra, iv. 8, which proves that S. Peter 
was addressing communities, formed chiefly of Gentile converts. 
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of Christ, and witnesses of His teaching and acts. He takes up 
the word before the people and the Sanhedrim, and works the 
first miracle for confirming Christ's resurrection. The punish- 
ment of Ananias and Sapphira, the anathema on Simon Magus, 
the first heretic, the first visiting and confirming the Churches 
suffering under persecution, were all his acts. If he was sent with 
S. John by the Apostolic College to the new converts at Samaria, 
he was himself not only a member of that college, but its pre- 
sident. So the Jews sent their high priest Ismael to Nero; and 
S. Ignatius says that the neighbouring Churches in Asia had sent, 
some their bishops, some their priests and deacons.* He was at 
the head, as always and everywhere else, in the assembly of 
Jerusalem, which freed the Gentiles from observing the ceremonial 
law; he opened it, and his motion was carried, with the condi- 
tions added by S. James. 

“The sentence of S. James could not but have great weight 
at that Synod, for S. Peter, like S. Paul, was in a manner a party 
concerned in the question. It was known in Jerusalem that he 
had ordered the Centurion Cornelius and other Gentiles with 
him at Cæsarea to be baptised without circumcision, and this had 
raised great opposition on his return. And when S. Paul and 8. 
Barnabas came to Jerusalem, and the Synod was to be held, the 
converted Pharisees again urged that Gentiles must submit to cir- 
cumcision and the Law.t  'Therefore, S. James, who with his 
community was so faithful to the Law, was the best, and for 
opponents the most convincing judge in this strife, and it was 
obvious that the decree would be made in conformity with his 
opinion. And hence S. Paul, when appealing, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, to the pillar Apostles who gave him and Barnabas 
their right hand in token of fellowship, named James first, before 
Cephas; for in that matter, and for persons who appealed un- 
hesitatingly to the example of the Mother Church which kept the 
Law, the example of James had more weight than that of Peter, 
just as afterwards the Ebionites laboured to make his authority 
appear the highest in the Church. But S. James himself acknow- 
ledged that Peter was called by God's appointment to gather from 
among the Gentiles a people that should bear His name, and 
unite them into one Church with converted Israelites ; for he con- 
firms S. Peter's words, that God had chosen him among all to 
preach to the Gentiles.§ And so it became the Apostle who had 


* Joseph. Ant. xx. T. Ignat. Ep. ad Philad. 10. + Acts, xv. 5, 
t Gal. ii. 9. § Acts, xv. 14. 
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alone received the keys of the kingdom. S. Paul was the first to 
enter into the work S. Peter had begun, and build on his founda- 
tion; he could not have done so unless S. Peter, in consequence 
of their previous arrangement, had recognised him as a fellow- 
labourer, Divinely called, even though he derived his mission 
immediately from Christ. That he stood on a lower level than S. 
Peter is shown by his own way of describing his relations to Jews 
and Gentiles; he took every way of “glorifying his office,” as 
Apostle of the Gentiles, by numerous conversions, that through 
the influence thus obtained he might rouse the emulation of some 
at least of his people and win them.* S. Peter had no need of 
this circuitous method; he wrought, by the weight of his office, 
equally on Jews and Gentiles, and it was his own free act that 
made him afterwards prefer confining his energies chiefly to Jews. 
S. Paul was far from concealing that, in his eyes, S. Peter was not 
simply one of the T'welve, but had a peculiar position and dignity 
distinct from the rest, and that, accordingly, an appeal to his 
example had peculiar weight. He is not content with saying, 
* Have I not power to lead about a sister, like the other 
Apostles?” but he adds, “like the brethren of the Lord and 
Cephas."t And if S. Peter, in mentioning the presbyters of the 
Churches, calls them '* fellow presbyters,” he was mindful of his 
Lord's example Who, while standing so high above the Apostles, 
called them ‘‘His brethren,” bade him strengthen his brethren, and 
as greatest in the kingdom be the least and humblest.t He saw in 
the presbyters men who, like himself, served the brethren in teaching 
and ministration, and who, so far, were his fellow ministers." § 

“ If S. Peter and S. Paul agreed on a certain division of labour, 
this was grounded on S. Peter's feeling that he and the rest of 
the elder Apostles were more immediately fitted and called by 
their whole mental training to work among the Jews, and that it 
was their office to bring in the Gentiles at first only where a 
foundation had been previously laid of converted Jews and well- 
instructed communities of Jewish Christians. They could only 
act effectively on the Gentiles through the converted Jews of the 
Dispersion, who were already familiar with Heathen views and 
morals, while S. Paul was the right man to act immediately on 
them with the best success. Rut if S. Paul designated himself 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, he did not mean that he was to give 
preference to the Gentiles over the Jews in carrying out his voca- 


* Rom. xi. 19,14. — «1Cor.ix.5. — t Matt. xxviii. 10; Luke, xxii. 32. 
$ The First Age of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 115-20. 
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tion; on the contrary, his first duty and endeavours always be- 
longed to the Jews. But he meant that the wide domain of the 
Heathen provinces of the empire, where the Jews were only 
scattered here and there, was the special field of his Apostolical 
energy, while the other Apostles were still devoting themselves 
to the communities in Judea and Galilee, which contained only 
Jewish Christians or so few Gentiles that the Jewish element 
gave their dominant character to these societies, and the few 
Gentile converts had to adapt themselves to it. On the contrary, 
in the communities founded or visited by S. Paul, the Gentile 
character predominated from the beginning, and the Jewish Chris- 
tians who chanced to be there were necessarily required to act 
accordingly, and to renounce the separatist element of the law 
which forbade to eat with the uncircumcised. . . . 

“ S. Peter addressed his First Epistle, at a date which cannot 
be precisely fixed, to the communities in the north of Asia Minor, 
consisting partly of Jews, but chiefly of Gentile converts, to the 
believers living as strangers scattered among the Heathen in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,—communities 
partly founded by S. Paul, Silas, formerly a companion of S. 
Paul, was its bearer.* The word ‘dispersion’ in the title does not 
at all mean that the Epistle was only addressed to the Christians 
of Jewish descent in those communities—a division S. Peter never 
dreamt of—but it suggested itself as the natural designation for 
Christians who, like the Jews before, were a ‘dispersion,’ and felt 
themselves a scattered body of strangers in the Roman Empire, 
yet inwardly united by the closest bonds.t There are several ex- 
pressions in the Epistle which can only be understood of those 
who had formerly been Heathen.f . . . Its whole line, both in 
what it says and what it does not say, proves that the original 
difficulties in the way of a complete coalescing of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were already overcome, at least in those 
regions, and that the errors S. Paul had to combat in writing to 
the Galatians no longer presented themselves, while the seduc- 
tions of Jewish Gnosticism had not yet appeared. The date of 
the composition must therefore be placed several years before the 
Apostle's death, before, indeed, S. Paul had written his Epistles 
to the Colossians, to Timothy, and Titus." S 


FOI Pet: y 19, 
vu Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 11; where the Christians are called emphatically zápotxoi 
kat maperiOnpot as in the superscription maperiðnpot Stacropas. 
Sie fei, 9 d S Zbid. vol. i. p. 151-154; 


CHAPTER XII. 
S. PETER’S REPREHENSION BY S. PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 


CrosELY connected with the question of the two Apostolates is 
the episode of S. Paul's reprehension of S. Peter recorded in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. We have no intention of treating this 
matter exhaustively, or from every point of view, but only so far 
as its consideration may throw light on the relations existing be- 
tween the two Apostles, and bears upon our main subject. 

The earliest notice of this incident to be found in the Fathers 
is that of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius in the 
following words : 


* Olement, in the fifth of his Hypotyposes, or Institutions, speaks of 
Cephas,—of whom Paul says, that on his coming to Antioch, he resisted him 
to the face,—as having the same name with Peter the Apostle, but as being 
one of the seventy.” * 


S. Jerome and $8. Chrysostom mention this opinion of Clement 
as held also by others.t 

Origen, SS. Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine take for 
granted that the Cephas here spoken of is the Apostle S. Peter. 
Since their time this view has been generally received, and be- 
come, so to say, traditional in the Church. The three first of 
these Fathers, followed by Theophylact, Baronius, and others, 
hold that S. Peter's reprehension by S. Paul was, by a mutual 
understanding, preconcerted ; consequently, was not serious but 
feigned, and was brought about in the following way. $8. Peter, 


FOE qq. a. 12. 

+ This opinion has had the support of several authors of note. In these 
times it has been defended with much erudition in the French periodical, 
Etudes religieuses, historiques, et littéraires. Tome vii. Nos. 30 et 32, Juin et Août, 
1865; Analecta Juris Pontif. Serié vii. Tome iv. pp. 897-933 ; and in a disser- 
tation entitled: Lucubratio altera de Persona Cephe ab Apostolo Paulo reprehensi 
distincta a Simone Petro, seu Jacobus, Cephas, et Joannes quorum mentio in 
Epistola ad Galatas ii. 9, extra catalogum Duodecim Apostolorum et Fratrum 
Domini collocandi, per Prof. Aloisium Vincenzi—Rome typis Bernardi Morini, 
1872. Calmet, in his Dissertation on the question, maintains strongly the 
opposite opinion. 
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who at Jerusalem had been living with Jews after the Jewish 
manner, as was perfectly lawful, on coming to Antioch began by 
living with the Gentiles as a Gentile: but on the arrival there of 
some Jewish converts from S. James at Jerusalem,—in order not 
to offend them as being amongst the first called to the Faith, and 
having prior claims in the Church of Christ,—withdrew himself 
from the Gentiles, that thus he might give an opportunity to S. 
Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, to reprehend him, and that 
then, by his own submission to the reproof, he might, at the same 
time, teach the Jews a practical lesson against their Judaising, and 
affirm the non-obligation for Christians of the old Ceremonial Law. 

S. Augustine, on the other hand, strenuously opposed S. 
Jerome, in his notion that the reprehension was feigned, main- 
taining that S. Peter was really blameable in his conduct, and 
was seriously rebuked for it by S. Paul: and this, he contended, 
was evident from the Apostle's own words. 

It should be here observed, that neither S. Jerome * nor S. 
Chrysostom supposed for a moment that S. Peter was really 
guilty of deception, that is, of simulating by his outward conduct 
any such Judaising as was against his conscience, and which he 
condemned in his heart. The simulation they speak of, such as 
it was, lay not in the conduct of S. Peter at all, but in the repre- 
hension he received. Peter, they say, was rebuked in appearance 
only, that thereby the error of the Judaisers might be really and 
more emphatically condemned. 

According to S. Augustine, then, the reprehension on the part 
of S. Paul was real and deserved by S. Peter for having com- 
mitted a fault. That fault did not consist precisely in his living 
as a Jew, and observing the Ceremonial Law, for this was in itself 
lawful, and, as we know, the practice at times of S. Paul himself. 
Let us here explain. The Ceremonial Law had, it is true, ceased 
to be obligatory from the day of Pentecost when the New Law 
was promulgated and began to come in force. But the Old Law 
was not yet abolished, nor had it lost its force in such sense that 
it might not still for a time be kept; that is, until the Jews 
should be weaned and withdrawn from its observance by gradual 
and gentle disuse ; and thus it would, at length, as S. Augustine 
says, receive at their hands a decent and honourable sepulture. 

The Old Law, consequently, though dead, was not yet deadly. 


* Cornelius a Lapide, whom we are here following, thinks that S. Augus- 
tine misunderstood S. Jerome on this point. 
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It might still be observed, especially with the view of winning 
the Jews more readily to the faith of Christ. Nay, it might be of 
obligation, through the higher law of Charity, in cases where its 
non-observance would cause scandal and hinder conversions. 
But the Old Law would be deadly if anyone observed its 
ceremonial precepts, thinking, or so conducting himself, as 
though he were bound by them, or that their observance was 
obligatory on Christians for justification before God. Now, 
although S. Peter did not think thus himself, yet, in the judg- 
ment of S. Paul, as is clear from the Apostle’s words, S. Peter 
acted with such want of caution as to give the Gentiles ground 
for thinking this. For, on seeing S. Peter suddenly with- 
drawing from themselves, with whom he had hitherto been living 
as a Gentile, and going over to the newly-arrived Jews to live as 
a Jew with them in observance of their legal rites and practices, 
the Gentiles might with good reason suppose that this Judaising 
was necessary for salvation, and as much binding on them as on 
S. Peter. 5. Paul was, at the same time, very well aware that 
S. Peter had by special revelation understood before all others 
the freedom of Christians from the old Ceremonial Law, that he 
had been the first to preach this doctrine, and to bring it into 
practical effect. 

There was, then, nothing that concerned doctrine in 8. Peter’s 
fault; nor did S. Paul so think. It was simply an error of judg- 
ment, in itself light and venial, and, we may say, not a formal, 
but only a material fault, resulting from some want of considera- 
tion, or insufficient light, or lack of precaution at the time. He 
judged, in good faith, that, as he was the Doctor and Aposile 
especially of the Jews, he ought rather to avoid giving offence to 
the Jews than to the Gentiles; and that this the Gentiles knew, 
or might easily suppose. Moreover, neither the Apostle Peter 
nor Barnabas intended, or adverted to, the ‘‘dissimulation’’ of 
which S. Paul speaks. Nevertheless, in this judgment, as the 
inspired words of the Apostle informs us, S. Peter made a mistake. 
And even an Apostle might thus err. On this point S. Thomas 
Says : 

“ The Holy Ghost, in descending on the Apostles at Pentecost, confirmed 
them thenceforth in prudence and grace to avoid all mortal sins, but not all 
venial faults.” 

The short summary which S. Alphonsus gives of this question 
is so much to the purpose, that, at the risk of some repetition, we 
venture here to reproduce it : 
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“As to the reprehension of S. Peter by S. Paul, of which the latter 
Apostle thus speaks in his Epistle to the Galatians, ii. 11: ‘I withstood him 
to the face because he was to be blamed,’ some, as S. Jerome,* answer that 
this dispute was preconcerted purposely to tranquillise the Jews ; but others, 
with S. Augustine,+ S. Cyprian,t S. Gregory,8 S. Thomas,| and S. Jerome 
himself, when he afterwards retracted, say more commonly, and with greater 
probability, that these words were a real reprehension, but that there was no 
question of doctrine involved—viz., as to whether, under the evangelical law, 
the legal observances of the Jews were to be still maintained. S. Peter was 
well aware that these observances were to be abolished; nay more, before 
this—when S. Paul brought tidings of what the converted Jews were 
doing at Antioch, and how they would have the Gentiles who believed to be 
circumcised—it was S. Peter who severely blamed such a pretension, saying: 
"Now, therefore, why tempt you God, to put a yoke upon the necks of the 
disciples, which neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear?’** But, 
in this case, the question was one only of a point of discipline and of ex- 
pedience ; that is, whether it was then fitting and expedient to wholly abolish, 
or not, the Mosaic law. For though it was already dead, it had not yet 
become deadly to those who observed it. Hence, says S. Augustine, it ought 
to receive an honourable burial. And, in fact, S. Paul himself in those first 
times, to avoid giving scandal to the Jews, would have S. Timothy circum- 
cised.t++ It was with good reason, however, that S. Paul afterwards blamed 
S. Peter, when, from fear of displeasing the Jewish converts, he separated 
from the Gentiles, who did not observe the Mosaical law: for at that time it 
was of more importance not to shock the Gentile believers, who were many, 
than not to displease the Jewish converts, who were few in number, and 
ought to have had no reasonable grounds for scandal at seeing that the 
uncircumcised did not conform themselves to their usages." tt 


This reprehension of S. Peter by S. Paul is turned to great 
account by Protestants in their contention against the Primacy, 
and thus mediately is made in their hands a strong point against 
S. Peters Roman Episcopate. But the argument to be drawn 
from 8. Paul's statement, considered in its full Scriptural context 
and in its patristic surroundings, tells really all the other way, 
and to our mind forms one of the best confirmations of S. Peter's 
Primacy. 

In recording the two contrary views held by early Fathers 
regarding the person of Cephas and the simulated reprehension, 
we offered no opinion as to their respective merit. For ourselves 
we are content with that interpretation which is the more 


* Comment. in Gal. ii. 11. + Epist. 82, n. 22, ed. Ben. 
t An Quint. Ep. 71. § Sup. Ezech. Hom. 18. 
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generally received in the Church, as claiming most authority 
from tradition and acceptance amongst the learned. But this 
much we will say, if either one or the other of those ancient 
interpretations be the true one, then the opponents of S. Peter's 
Primacy, on this score at any rate, have nothing more to say; 
they are at once disarmed, their teeth are drawn. Whereas, if 
those ancient interpretations are false and have no foundation in 
fact, then they were evidently first made for a purpose, viz., to 
meet what was to some a great difficulty, and they gained 
currency precisely because they seemed to remove or at least to 
lessen its force. 

The difficulty would lie in the apparent incongruity or strange- 
ness, at first sight, of S. Paul, himself lower in rank and office, thus 
rebuking S. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, since, normally, a 
rebuke or reprimand comes only from a superior, or, at the most, 
from an equal; and it could never enter into the mind of 
antiquity that S. Peter was other than first and supreme, whilst 
that S. Paul was his superior or equal was altogether outside its 
thought. S. Peter's Primacy was to the Fathers so certain 
that any difficulties or objections lying in its way must be so ex- 
plained as to square with what to them was evident as a first 
principle. 

There is, however, no real incongruity at all for an inferior on 
an occasion of importance, and for just cause, to correct his 
superior in defence of the truth, provided this be done with 
humble charity and with due reverence for his authority. Such 
correction is, no doubt, exceptional and of rare occurrence. To 
hear of it naturally excites some surprise, and one generally 
needs some explaining circumstances for its justification and 
approval.* 

The Fathers who treat of this point are full of such explana- 
tion. Thus S. Jerome tells us:t 

* Origen in his comments on the Epistle to the Galatians was the first 


to give that explanation of S. Paul's narrative which other interpreters 
followed, and he himself (S. Jerome) adopted, in order especially to answer 


* In the history of the Church there are several instances of censure, 
reproof, expostulation, admonition, or instruction being offered to the Popes 
by holy persons, who, whilst expressing themselves in very strong and earnest 
language, did not forget, at the same time, either their own inferiority, or the 
dignity and authority of him with whom they remonstrated. Amongst these 
we may mention S. Cyprian, S. Bernard, S. Thomas of Canterbury, and S. 
Catharine of Sienna. 
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the blaspheming Porphyry, who accused Paul of forwardness in having dared 
to blame Peter, the Prince of the Apostles.” 


S. Jerome had just before said: 


“ If this sense please not some one—according to which it is shown that 
neither Peter sinned nor Paul blamed with over-presumption one greater 
than himself—he ought to show with what consistency Paul reproved in 
another what he did himself." 


Again he writes: 


“Of such authority was Peter that Paul has written in his Epistle :* 
‘Then after three years I went to Jerusalem to see Peter and I tarried with 
him fifteen days, &c. (n. 8). ... He went in order to see the Apostle, not 
with a desire of learning, .. . but to pay honour to the first Apostle.” 


In the incident at Antioch S. Jerome represents S. Paul as so 
acting— 


* That he may both defer to the Apostle that was before him, and yet, 
compelled by truth, may ‘ withstand him boldly to the face.’ ”+ 


S. Chrysostom had already written that S. Paul, in going to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, went expressly to visit him in his cha- 
racter of chief pastor and primate. 


“Jesus (he writes) saith to Simon Peter... ‘Feed My sheep.’ And why 
then, passing by the others, does He converse with Peter on these things ? 
He was the chosen one of the Apostles, and the mouth of the disciples, and 
the leader of the choir. On this account Paul also went up on a time to see 
him rather than the others... . Christ puts into his hand the presidency 
over the brethren.... A third time He gives him the same injunction, 
showing at what a price He sets the presidency over His own sheep.... He 
appointed this man teacher, not of that throne (the throne of Jerusalem, 
given to James), but of the world." t 


Theodoret says : 


“ And this again shows the virtue of Paul's soul. For though he stood 
notin need of any teaching from man, since he had received this from the 
God of all, yet he renders suitable honour to the Corypheeus.”’ $ 


Those Fathers who admit the reality of the reprehension and its 
justice are likewise full of explanations, extolling especially S. 
Peter's humility. 

Thus S. Cyprian writes : 


“ For neither did Peter, whom the Lord chose as first, and upon whom 
He built the Church, when Paul afterwards disputed with him about circum- 


* Qal. i. 18. + In Gal. i. 
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cision, claim anything overbearingly, nor assume anything arrogantly, as 
though to say that he held the primacy, and that he ought rather to be 
obeyed by those newly come and after himself; nor did he despise Paul 
because he had been previously a persecutor of the Church, but admitted 
the counsel of truth and readily assented to the legitimate reasons which 
Paul maintained, giving us thereby an example of concord and patience that 
we should not pertinaciously love what is our own, but should rather account 
ag our own the things which are at times usefully and beneficially suggested 
by our brethren and colleagues, if true and lawful.” * 


This passage of S. Cyprian is cited by S. Augustine,t who 
thus comments upon it : 


** See how Cyprian commemorates what we have also learnt in the Holy 
Scriptures, that the Apostle Peter, in whom the primacy of the Apostles is 
pre-eminent by so excellent a grace, when led on occasion to act as regards 
the circumcision otherwise than truth demanded, was corrected by a later 
Apostle. ...I think, without any contumely to himself, Cyprian the Bishop 
may be compared to Peter the Apostle, so far as regards the crown of 
martyrdom. Indeed I ought rather to fear lest I be contumelious towards 
Peter. For who knows not that that principality of the Apostolate is to be 
preferred before any episcopate whatever. But even if the grace of the Chair 
is different, yet one is the glory of the martyrs." 


S. Augustine writes again : 


** Peter himself received with the piety of a holy and benignant humility 
what was done profitably by Paul in the freedom of charity. And thus he 
gave to posterity a rarer and holier example that they should not disdain, if 
ever perchance they left the right track, to be corrected by their juniors, than 
Paul did by showing that even inferiors might confidently venture to resist 
superiors, if brotherly charity be maintained, for the defence of evangelical 
truth." + 


S. Gregory says: 


** Peter kept silence, that he who was first in the height of the Apostolate 
might be first in humility.” § 


The learned Dr. Dóllinger has so lucidly set forth the facts of 
the narrative which forms the subject of this Chapter, and has ex- 
plained the whole case so admirably, that we think we cannot do 
better than give his exposition here at some length. 

“ The Apostles knew, in a general way, God's decree as to the 
call of the Gentiles: but they were not clear as to its precise 
time or conditions. Were those Gentiles only to be received 
who were already * proselytes of righteousness,’ that is, those who 


* Ep. 1, ad Quintum. + De Baptism, l. ii. 2. 
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had submitted to circumcision and the whole Jewish law? The 
law of Moses had enjoined circumcision as a permanent and con- 
stantly binding obligation; the uncircumcised was to be rooted 
out of the people of God. And the Apostles foresaw that to relax 
this condition, by admitting him to communion among born Jews, 
would certainly give the greatest offence, and be a serious hin- 
drance to the further spread of the faith among them. It needed a 
special Divine revelation to overcome their scruples and hesita- 
tion, and accordingly one was given to 8. Peter, who was destined, 
as head of the Church, to admit the first Gentiles. 

“ There were at that time many Gentiles everywhere who, in 
the eyes of the Jews, were half-converts, like those earlier ‘ pro- 
selytes of the gate,’ who were not required to observe the whole 
law, but only to abstain from certain heathen practices. These 
‘ God-fearing ' Gentiles used to observe the hours of prayer in the 
Temple, and attended the service at the Synagogues, but, being 
uncircumcised, were regarded and treated by the Jews as unclean, 
and they would not eat or drink or hold any familiar inter- 
course with them. Such a half proselyte was the Centurion 
Cornelius, who belonged to the Italian cohort quartered at Casa- 
rea. . . . This was the man chosen out by Divine Providence to 
be an example and evidence of the breaking down and entire 
removal of the partition-wall between different nations. . 

‘If the conversion of the Gentile family at Cæsarea was an 
isolated event, a whole community of Gentile converts was founded 
at the same time in the Eastern capital of the Empire, which had 
also a great number of Jewish inhabitants, and thus the admission 
of the uncircumcised into the Church of Christ became a recog- 
nised procedure. . . . Antioch, from the size of the city and the 
personal standing of the men who laboured there to build up the 
Christian society, became the second Christian metropolis and 
Mother Church, which, consisting chiefly of Gentile converts, 
took its place beside the Mother Church of Jerusalem, consisting 
wholly of Jewish converts. . . 

* Several years had now elapsed since S. Paul's conversion, 
yet he never took more than a subordinate position in the Church, 
and in the rank of those engaged in the ministry. The enlightened 
prophets and teachers who were then in the Church at Antioch 
are named in the Acts of the Apostles (xiii. 1); first Barnabas, 

. and lastly, Saul. It was some time after his return from 
his second journey to Jerusalem with S. Barnabas that he was 
first raised, together with him, to the Apostolic office, according 
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to previous announcement [from Christ Himself in the Temple,* 
by the prophets at Antioch]. . . . This was no conferring of Apostle- 
ship on their part: the Apostles themselves had received no 
power from Christ to do that. Both the vocation to the Apostolate 
and its bestowal could only come direct from God... . 

«If S. Paul sought out the Apostle Peter during his short stay in 
Jerusalem, that was only to show honour to his primacy, not to 
recelve instruction from him, which he needed not, or power and 
mission, which he already possessed.+ S. Paul and S. Barnabas, 
though specially called to the Gentile Apostolate, always recog- 
nised the prior right of the Jews by preaching Christ first to them 
on their journeys. The Synagogues were the places where 8. 
Paul appeared, the rather since a number of ‘ God-fearing’ 
Gentiles, proselytes of the gate, were always among their mem- 
bers, who formed the bridge whereby Christ’s message might 
reach the unbelieving Gentiles also.t... 

“On the return of S. Paul and S. Barnabas to Antioch from 
their first missionary journey, the quarrel with the Judaizers 
broke out, which henceforth, through all the Apostolic age, was 
the sorest trial of the infant Church, and the grand diffieulty 
especially which S. Paul had to contend with. The conduct of 
both Apostles in inviting Gentiles at once to enter the Jewish 
Christian community, without any regard to law, defilement, or 
separation, was something shocking and intolerable to the great 
body of Jews as then minded. The sons of Abraham and their 
lofty privileges would be swallowed up, as it were, at no distant 
period by the mass of Gentile believers. This anxiety was felt 
above allin Jerusalem, where the Temple and Levitical service 
were constantly before men's eyes. The affair of Cornelius was 
an isolated case, an exception to the rule, acquiesced in as having 
received the seal of Divine approval through the miraculous out- 
pouring of the gifts of the Spirit on those Gentiles; but now that 
communities were being formed consisting wholly or chiefly of 
Gentile converts, the greatness of the danger was conspicuous. 
And certain ‘false brethren, who had crept in secretly,’ appeared 
at Antioch, intending to force the yoke of the Mosaic law on the 
new converts. 

“The Ceremonial Law had its stronghold and the guarantee of 
its continuance in the existence of the Jewish polity. So long as 
this and the Temple stood, it was idle to think of abolishing the 
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law; or at least its abolition could only have come about through 
a general and simultaneous entrance of the Jewish nation, as well 
its lower as its higher classes, into the Church. For the cere- 
monial was also a civil law; the Jew was bound to its observance 
not only as an individual, but also as a member of the state and 
nation; nor was there any command of the Lord to the individual 
believer to separate from his people and its Church and State 
organisation. Moreover, in Judæa and Galilee it was impossible 
to do so without emigrating. But even the Jews of the Dispersion 
always regarded themselves as members of the Commonwealth 
which had its seat and centre at Jerusalem, and sent their con- 
tributions thither. Thus, it was not left to the caprice of believers 
in Judæa whether they would observe the ceremonial law or not, 
but was for them a necessity. Meanwhile, until the counsel of 
God was more broadly and clearly developed, they remained in 
the fullest sense Israelites, only distinguished in the one point of 
their believing that the Messiah had already come, but willingly 
conforming in all other respects to the existing order of the law. 

«The Apostles on their side did not venture to do anything 
which might impede the grand vocation of the whole nation to 
become pillars and instruments of the religion of Messiah—a 
vocation not yet definitively rejected, nor had the interval per- 
mitted for accepting it yet expired. They did not venture to 
introduce or abolish anything at the risk of needlessly repelling 
the great body of the Jews, and were bound to sustain carefully 
all the fibres by which the Christian community was attached to 
the great national Church and State. They accordingly continued 
to observe the law themselves, and tolerated and approved its 
observance in the Jewish Christian communities. 

* But the Christian zealots for the law who came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch declared to the Gentile converts: * Unless 
you are circumcised, you cannot be saved.’* This was going 
beyond even the prevalent Jewish view of the period, for there 
was a large body of ‘ Proselytes of the gate’ who were not re- 
quired to keep the ceremonial law. But had it been announced 
in the name of the Synagogue that there was no salvation without 
being circumcised, of course no Gentile would have become a prose- 
lyte of this kind; he would either have remained a Heathen or 
become a ‘ Proselyte of righteousness ;’ but this class was com- 
paratively a small one... . Here, then, was a very grave practical 
difficulty. It was not easy to see how a brotherly relationship and 
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healthy intercourse of common life could grow up between Gentile 
and Jewish Christians, the circumcised and uncircumcised, For 
the strict ceremonialist would not eat and drink with the uncir- 
cumcised ; the law of meats prevented him. This, in fact, was a 
knot which could not really be untied or cut, except by the direct 
intervention of Divine Providence. Meanwhile, as the claims of 
the two parties could not be thoroughly reconciled, some temporary 
accommodation had to be devised. 

* Paul and Barnabas, therefore, with certain others, including 
Titus, a learned Greek who had joined S. Paul, went to Jerusalem 
commissioned by the Church at Antioch to get this difficult ques- 
tion settled. It was S. Paul's third journey to the capital since 
his conversion, and fourteen years after it... It was resolved on S. 
Peter's proposal, in an assembly where he and S. James were pre- 
sent together with the presbyters of the Church, that the burden 
of cireumcision and the law should not be laid on Gentile con- 
verts. But in order to facilitate a real fusion of Jews and Gentiles 
in the Church, the latter were to abstain from certain things 
peculiarly repulsive to the Jews, viz., from sharing in Heathen 
sacrificial feasts, and eating blood or the flesh of strangled 
animals. The Apostles felt the more bound to require the observ- 
ance of these restrictions, as it was a matter causing offence to 
the Jews and making Christianity appear to them a religion beset 
with Heathen abominations. It was thought necessary in 
Jerusalem to add the prohibition of ‘fornication,’ because 
impurity and sins of the flesh were so common and so little 
regarded among the Heathen that much of this sort might also 
survive among converts from Heathenism.* 

** S. Paul had communicated to the three leading Apostles at a 
private interview his manner of procedure in preaching to the 
Gentiles, probably before the public meeting; not, as he says, to 
gain instruction from them—for he did what he did by Divine 
inspiration—but to gain the confirmation and sanction of their 
authority. He had already successfully resisted the demands of 
the Christian Pharisees that his attendant, Titus, a converted 
Greek, should be circumcised. The Apostles had nothing to 
object to S. Paul's conduct and teaching, which they found all 
perfectly regular, and made a brotherly covenant with him, 
acknowledging that, as Peter had been prepared and blessed by 
God for the work of converting the Jews, so Paul was a chosen 
instrument for winning the Gentiles. They agreed, therefore, to 
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work according to a mutual understanding, Peter, James, and 
John devoting themselves principally to preaching the Gospel to 
the circumcised, while Paul and Barnabas worked as Apostles of 
the Gentiles.* But this did not hinder S. Paul from labouring 
with unwearied zeal to win his countrymen to faith in Christ, or 
withdraw S. Peter and S. John from preaching to the Gentiles 
when opportunity offered. All communities already founded, or 
now growing up beyond the limits of Judæa, were composed of 
both Jews and Gentiles, so that every Apostle who did not remain 
in Judea, like S. James, must attend to both. At the same time 
whatever communities S, Paul and S. Barnabas might found 
were to be connected with the Church at Jerusalem, and testify 
their relation to it as daughters by sending contributions to the 
poor there. 

“The worst was thus averted, and the Christian liberty of 
Gentile converts secured; but the main difficulty remained un- 
solved, and was purposely not touched upon at the Council. It 
was tacitly assumed that the Jewish Christians and the Apostles 
themselves would continue to observe the law. But how was a 
real Church communion to come about while the Israelite held a 
converted and baptised Greek for an unclean being, with whom it 
was defilement to eat and drink? + Without doubt the Apostles 
intended the requirements of the Jewish laws to yield here to the 
higher duties of Christian brotherly love, and the better claims of 
membership in the body of the Church. In Judæa, where the 
Christian societies were purely Jewish, there was no opportunity 
for exhibiting this in practice; but soon after the Apostolic 
Council S. Peter had an opportunity of doing so while staying 
at Antioch with S. Paul and S. Barnabas.{ In that city, where 
the Jewish law was not the law of the land, he had no scruple 
about ‘living as a Gentile;' 2.e, associating at table and in 
domestic life with Gentiles, until some Jewish Christians arrived 
there from S. James's communion at Jerusalem. And then, to 
avoid offending them and damaging his influence among the Jews 
of Palestine, he thought it right to withdraw from eating with 
Gentile converts. All the Jewish Christians at Antioch—8. 
Barnabas among them—followed his example.§ This was no 
violation of the rule laid down by the Council, for the whole ques- 
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tion was left unsettled there, and whoever disregarded this part 
of the law was, in the eyes of all Jews, a complete breaker of the 
law. S. Peter, therefore, might well think that, being compelled 
to choose between the Gentiles and the Jews, he had better take 
the lesser evil of the two. As S. Paul says, he feared those of 
the circumcision. This was no want of moral courage, of which 
he had given abundant proof in more than once upbraiding all 
Jerusalem and its rulers with their sin against the Lord, in open- 
ing the Church’s gates to the first Gentile family, and in being 
the first at the Council to recognise Gentile liberties. But he re- 
membered that the Jewish Christians of Palestine belonged to the 
Jewish civil polity, still existing, though dependent on Rome, and 
based entirely on the Mosaic law; he knew that law—social, 
ritual, and political—to be the law of the land, from which 
Christians could not withdraw themselves while continuing to be 
citizens and residents in the country. He had rightly preferred 
regard for his Gentile brethren to observance of the law while 
living at Antioch, beyond the jurisdiction of the Jewish state. 
But the arrival of Jewish Christians from Jerusalem placed him 
in a dilemma between opposite duties and relations, his old duty 
to his fellow-countrymen, converted chiefly by him, and bound by 
the law of separation, and his new duty to brethren gained over 
by others. As the shepherd appointed by Christ for the whole 
flock, he belonged to both, but he had hitherto been peculiarly 
the Apostle of Israel, and was not willing to give up his labours in 
Jerusalem and Judæa; he wished especially to preserve his 
authority and influence where born Jews predominated. He had, 
indeed, already broken through the partition wall by the baptism 
of Cornelius, and maintained his right to do so against the 
scruples of others; but then he could appeal to the fire baptism 
and miraculous gifts of the Spirit, whereby God Himself attested 
that the Gentiles were no more unclean or inferior to Jewish 
believers. No such event had occurred at Antioch. 

“But S. Peter had himself declared at the Council that the 
ritual law was a yoke neither the Jews nor their fathers had 
been able to hear; he had first, as S. Paul said, ‘ though a Jew, 
lived as & Gentile, yet he now assumed an attitude which, from 
his position in the Church, amounted to putting on Gentile 
converts a moral compulsion to submit to the yoke of the law. 
For if he, the pillar of legitimate unity chosen by Christ as 
shepherd of the flock, showed by his actions that he held the un- 
circumcised unclean, their persons and their meats defiling, they 
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could only infer that, to be admitted to communion with the 
Head of the Church, they must sacrifice the liberty guaranteed 
to them by the Council and adopt the Jewish law. That was 
intolerable to S. Paul as Apostle of the Gentiles and preacher of 
Evangelical freedom, and he thought, too, how the Pharisee 
zealots who wanted to impose the whole law on Gentiles would 
abuse this example of the chief Apostle. He openly and sharply 
censured S. Peter for building up again what he had pulled down, 
and after he had already by his conduct absolved Jewish 
Christians from the absolute obligation of the law, acting now 
from fear of men against his better judgment; that was 
'hypocrisy. * We are not told the reply; but there was no 
lasting quarrel, for in the thing itself both Apostles were agreed. 
5. Paul never thought of urging Jews in general, especially those 
in Palestine, to renounce the law altogether, of requiring them, 
e.g., not to circumcise their children ; he acknowledged that they 
must keep it as long as the present State and Church organisation 
of the Jewish people lasted. The great separation was not yet 
come; the Jew who believed in Christ remained a member of his 
nation and shared its duties, as also its rights and privileges. 
When the key-stone which held all together was broken to pieces, 
when the national sanctuary of the Temple was destroyed by a 
higher interposition, then the links of the chain would be severed 
and the converted son of Abraham would belong only to the Church, 
and no more to his people and to the Synagogue. S. Paul him- 
self, therefore, felt no hesitation about observing the law, when it 
did not come into collision with the higher duties of his Apostolate 
and his position towards the Gentile Christians, as when he had 
S. Timothy, the son of a Jewish mother and Greek father, 
circumcised, and bore the charges of a Nazarite vow.t He was 
only zealous against it when it was substituted for faith in Christ, 
and had a value given it in the conscience, as the means of man’s 
justification before God, and when, as was only possible from this 
false standpoint, its yoke was to be laid on the necks of Gentile 
Christians. Such an attempt he thought was involved indirectly 
in S. Peter's behaviour. On the other hand, S. Peter and S. Bar- 
nabas thought they had full freedom of conscience to observe or 
neglect the ritual law as a thing indifferent in itself, and in the 
impossibility of doing justice to both parties they believed that 
they ought to give the preference to their countrymen. This 
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can be more naturally and easily justified in 8. Peter than in 
Barnabas the Cypriote. For he saw in converted Israel the germ 
of the Church, to which the Gentile Christians belonged only as 
guests arrived later, and to their good all other considerations 
must yield; he knew that nothing could be more prejudicial to 
the success of his work in Jerusalem and Judea than his being 
known to have broken through the fence which guarded the ritual 
purity of Judaism." * 


* The First Age of the Church, vol. i. pp. 79-105. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EVIDENCE OF S. PETER’S ROMAN EPISCOPATE, PRIMACY, 
AND RELATION TO S. PAUL FROM THE GREEK LITURGI- 
CAL OFFICES. 


Ir is not a little remarkable that, where we might least expect 
it, viz., in the Liturgical Offices of the Greek Church, we should 
find the very strongest and most explicit testimony in confirma- 
tion of the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and of all that this 
historieal fact connotes. But so in truth it is. 

The Photian schism was no doubt, in effect, the practical denial 
of the Primacy conferred by Christ on Peter, as an institution 
which was to be perpetually permanent in the Church, and of its 
inheritance by his successors in the See of Rome. But in breaking 
the bonds of unity and charity by separation from the central See 
of Christendom, the Easterns, unlike the Protestants later on of 
Western Europe and of this country in particular, were not so 
hardy as to divorce themselves from their old Christian tradition, 
by denying in terms the historical facts to which that tradition bore 
witness; nor so bold as to attempt to shape an entirely new 
system of doctrinal Christianity, to innovate on the Sacraments, 
and to change the ancient forms of religious worship. With the 
exception of a few specified differences, on points rather of doc- 
trinal explanation and discipline than of dogma, which were, with- 
out great difficulty, found capable of adjustment or concession, on 
the several occasions of temporary reunion, there was no divergency 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. The supreme juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Rome, as implied in the divinely revealed 
doctrine of Peter's Primacy, inasmuch as this was practical and 
demanded submission, was the one crucial point, and alone 
became the stone of stumbling and rock of offence. The Greeks 
preserved unchanged their ancient liturgy, and other ritual offices 
of Divine worship, which contained all the old traditional symbol- 
ism and doctrinal expressions, handed down from former ages 
before the consummation of the schism ; and these have generally 
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continued in common use, as well amongst the schismatic (so- 
called) * Orthodox " Greeks, as amongst the Catholic Greeks in 
communion with the Holy See. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Pitra, has appended to his learned 
dissertation, Hymnographie de lU Eglise Grecque, three Offices— 
(1) that of the Veneration of S. Peter's Chain, celebrated January 
16th, (2) for the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29th, and 
(3) for the Commemoration of all the twelve Apostles, June 30th— 
besides other Greek liturgical hymns on the same subjects. 

The testimonies to be found in them to S. Peters Roman 
Episcopate, and to the Primacy assigned to him amongst the 
Apostles and in the Church by Catholie theology, could only be 
appreciated in their full force and at their right value by a 
perusal of the entire Offices, from which we cannot do more here 
than make some extracts. We may say that the prerogatives of 
S. Peter—in fact the whole Petrine theology—are set forth in 
these Greek Offices with such a fulness of expression and an 
explicitness of detail as are quite unknown to the corresponding 
Offices of the Latin rite. 

We shall first make some mention of such points contained in 
them as will serve to confirm or illustrate our main thesis, and 
may bear upon other correlative matters of which we have treated 
in former Chapters. 

1. The Apostles are represented as forming together a 
College essentially one; the several members of which possess 
coordinately their Apostolic jurisdiction which was bestowed on 
them by Christ Himself. They are endued with powers and gifts 
most sublime, and capable of being exercised throughout the whole 
world: they are all Coryphai and Princes of the Church. And 
yet amongst them are two who tower high above all the rest, 
SS. Peter and Paul: these two in the Greek liturgy form a united 
pair, as though of a rank and style apart; they are the first 
Coryphzi, the twin Coryphsi of the Coryphei, in whom all that 
can be said in praise of the entire Apostolic College culminates, 
since they are at once its base, summit, and crown, and, by con- 
sequence, form together the foundation, pillar, and capital of the 
whole Church of Christ. Thus they are lauded, whether both 
together or each by himself ; and to glorify all the other Apostles, 
it is enough to celebrate the praises of Peter and Paul. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the Office for the Feast of the whole 
Twelve, June 30th, where, after exalting the Apostles' gifts and 
prerogatives in general, the Office turns to the praises of the two 
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chief Coryphei, SS. Peter and Paul, followed by hardly more 
than the enumeration of the names of the other Apostles. Not 
that hereby any depreciation of them is implied, for—besides the 
eulogies rendered to them all in common on June 30th—at the 
recurrence of their own special Feasts in the course of the year 
their particular dignity and merits are set forth in most 
encomiastic terms. 

2. With regard to SS. Peter and Paul, the eulogiums of the 
one seem continually to vie with those of the other. Successive 
Odes, or strophes in the same Ode, alternate in antithetically 
showing forth whatever may most exalt the glory of each. Their 
words, their acts, their virtues, their labours, their sufferings, 
their victories, the various incidents recorded of their lives 
characteristic of either, their special graces, favours, privileges, 
and merits—all these are so many themes of praise, and the 
hymnologist would seem by turns to strive at making the one 
outstrip the other. But this, we should well note—as appears 
clearly from the Hymns themselves—regards what is simply per- 
sonal, or purely Apostolical, in the two Coryphei. Herein they 
are, so to speak, on a level, and a match for one another. 5S. Paul 
—by reason of his special election and extraordinary vocation; his 
marvellous gifts of Divine illumination, knowledge, science, and 
wisdom; his inspired writings, whether regarded in their pro- 
fundity of doctrine or in their number; the eloquence and 
extension of his preaching; his superabounding labours and 
sufferings ; the sublime revelations, favours, and graces bestowed 
upon him ; his ardent zeal and charity ; his immense success; the 
numerous Churches he founded; his unrivalled fame—in all that 
was thus personal and Apostolic, is counted worthy to be in the very 
first rank before all the other Apostles, and to be linked together 
in closest union with S. Peter, their divinely appointed Chief, 
with whom, in the Providence of Grace, he was so intimately 
associated, by a specially alloted share in the evangelisation of 
the world at large, and by cooperation in preaching the Gospel 
at Rome, in founding and organising the Church there, and by 
their martyrdom together in that city. Hence S. Paul is made 
to share, as though by privilege, in the prerogative of the Prince 
of the Apostles ; and the two are united together in patronage, as 
the great twin Protectors of the See of Rome, and of the Universal 
Church. 

3. But over and above what is thus personal in SS. Peter and 
Paul, or common to them both as purely Apostolical,—which 
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forms so copious a theme for their praise in the Hymns of the 
Greek Offices,—something else is to be found in them for S. Peter 
that is official, and so appropriated to him in this sense, as to be 
peculiarly and exclusively his, and unshared by 8. Paul or any 
other besides. 

It cannot fail, we think, to strike those who read these Offices 
that—whereas the ground for the particular exaltation of 8. Paul 
is his supernatural wisdom and illumination, his doctrine and 
preaching, his succsssful Apostolic labours, and his personal 
graces, as we have already enumerated them—the special ground 
for the praise of S. Peter is that he is the rock of the Faith, the 
foundation of the Church, the bearer of the keys, the door-keeper, 
guardian, and steward of the kingdom, the Supreme Pastor of the 
Church to whom Christ entrusted His entire flock. No doubt 
these prerogatives were shared in a certain measure by S. Paul, 
in common with all the other Apostles, and occasionally in the 
Hymns are thus attributed to them. We do not lay stress so 
much on the particular terms or epithets made use of, regarded 
precisely in themselves and apart from their context, as on the 
ground upon which they are made to rest and the reason for 
which they are employed. The former mode of appreciation is 
often misleading; since, when it is a question of eulogy, epithets 
and titles are wont to be bestowed with no niggard hand, and 
such frequently as are not properly, or are only partially, or 
analogically applicable to the person honoured. What we insist 
on in these Hymns is the constant and emphatic reiteration of the 
same titles given as distinctive of Peter, in direct antithesis to 
those bestowed upon S. Paul and all the other Apostles; and 
most especially on the ground expressly adduced for such 
attribution. 

Now, over and over again, appeal is made in the Offices to the 
words of Christ Himself, recorded by S. Matthew and S. John as 
specially addressed to S. Peter—and in that same dogmatic sense 
which the Catholie Church has ever attached to them. These 
Divine words are made to form the ground of 8. Peter's peculiar 
exaltation, the source whence are derived to him his titles of 
Rock of the Church, Foundation of the Faith, Key-bearer, 
Supreme Pastor of the flock, and the reason of his singular pre- 
eminence amongst all the Apostles. And herein, we should 
remark, precisely consists that Primacy conferred by Jesus 
Christ on Peter personally, officially, and exclusively, wherein 
neither Paul nor any other of the Apostles has part. They share 
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with him and are his compeers in all else save in that primatial 
jurisdiction over the whole Church, divinely bestowed, which is 
his alone. 

4. Besides what is thus official, many personal traits and 
incidents in S. Peter's history which serve to portray his cha- 
racter and to set forth his merits find their place in the Hymns ; 
but they are such especially as bear upon his office. Thus, what 
is most frequently alluded to is his temptation and three-fold 
denial; but this is uniformly recurred to in connection with our 
Lord's triple questioning of His Apostle, and with the thrice- 
given charge of His Church to Peter as its chief pastor. Again, 
several times S. Peter is spoken of as united to his Master in a 
most intimate and special manner, as though in equal companion- 
ship, and with the fellowship of two loving friends; or as bound 
up together, so to speak, in one person; their hearts knit (in the 
Greek it is glued) together, as we read were of old the hearts of 
David and Jonathan—the one the counterpart of the other. And 
this, we should say, bears particularly on what is official, the 
place, namely, which Peter was to hold in relation to Jesus 
Christ, as Chief Pastor, Head of the Church, and His Vicegerent 
on earth. 

5. With regard to the famous passage from “S. Matthew’s 
Gospel" (xvi. 17-19), it is most noteworthy that in the Greek 
Office Peter's confession of Christ's Divinity is always spoken of 
as something exclusively personal to himself, and not as though 
he were but the mouthpiece of the other Apostles, and giving 
utterance to their common belief. Again, the large breadth of 
interpretation is especially striking, with which the hymnologists 
paraphrase or illustrate those words of our Divine Lord —*' Thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock," &c. Sometimes Christ Himself 
is the Rock. Again, in the very same phrase, Christ and Peter 
are both rocks, or together the one rock. Now, it is Peter's 
confession, or his faith, that is the rock; or, as recurs most 
frequently in the interpretation of the sacred text, it is Peter him- 
self in person who is the one only rock upon which are founded 
the Church and her faith. It certainly never entered into the 
mind of the ancient Greek liturgical writers that these several 
senses clashed and mutually destroyed one another. Such an idea 
belongs to heresy and schism, in which collision and destruction 
are essentially inherent. 


* Jesus Christ," writes S. Alphonsus, ‘‘is the principal Foundation of the 
Church, of Peter, and of all the faithful; whilst Peter is the secondary founda- 
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tion, noways, however, different from the former. ‘Christ,’ says S. Basil (Hom. 
de Pænit.), ‘is Rock, and makes rock, communicating to His servants what 
belongs to Himself.’ It is beyond doubt that the Lord in bestowing upon 
Peter the name of Rock communicated to him the vicarious power of Head. 
So that the edifice of the Church is built upon the double foundation of Jesus 
Christ and Peter, principally on that of Christ, but immediately, also, on that 
of Peter....Jesus Christ was and is still the principal Head Who founded 
the Church, and Who governs it still by His own assistance; but since He had 
to leave this earth, the Church needed a visible head to whom all might have 
recourse, and by whose judgment they might be directed, and therefore 
Jesus Christ Himself appointed a Vicar on earth who should take His place 
as Head of the Church, whom He wills that all should obey. And just as he 
who obeys the Viceroy obeys the King, so he who obeys the Sovereign Pontiff 
obeys Jesus Christ....The Pope is a member of the Church, as regards Jesus 
Christ, Who is the principal and invisible Head of all; but as regards the 
Church, he is the visible head who governs on the part of Jesus Christ." * 


Cardinal Capellari, afterwards Gregory XVI., thus explains: 


* Jesus Christ is the essential Rock, Simon the Rock instituted by Him. 
Jesus Christ is Rock by His own power, Simon is Rock by a communicated 
power." + 


Again, because the Greek Hymnologists style Peter emphati- 
cally, and with a meaning incommunicable to others, the rock 
and foundation of the Church, the firm pillar of faith, the key- 
bearer, the ruler and administrator of the heavenly kingdom, and 
the shepherd of the flock, they had no thought of withholding 
from the other Apostles that share in these prerogatives to which 
they also were entitled by Divine right. 


* Although we may say with truth," writes the holy Doctor in another 
place,t “that all the Apostles are the foundations of the Church, so that the 
words Ht super hanc petram, &c., apply to all indirectly or less principally, yet 
it was Peter whom Jesus Christ had in view as the principal foundation, since 
it was to him His words were expressly and immediately addressed, as is clear 
from the very text of S. Matthew. For our Lord first asked all the Apostles: 
‘And you, whom do you say that Iam?’ But it was Peter alone who 
answered: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ And then it 
was that our Saviour spoke to him the words: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon,’ &c. 
Hence the reason why Peter was constituted the fundamental rock of the 
Church was because he alone had been specially enlightened and inspired to 
eonfess that Jesus Christ was the Son of God ; and so he merited to hear the 
words from the mouth of our Lord: Beatus es Simon, &c. This it was that 
made S. Epiphanius say: *Peter then is pronounced blessed; and well 
did this title become him who was to be the first among the Apostles, even 


* Verità della Fede, pt. iii. cap. vii. 5, 11. 
+ See the Analytical Table of his work Triumph of the Holy See and of the 
Church, ch. ii. 5, 6. 


tVindicie pro suprema Pontificis potestate, cap. i. n. 12. 
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that solid rock whereon the Church is built, against which the gates of hell, 
that is, heresies and forgers of heresies, will never prevail.’* And S. Basil: 
‘ Since he excelled the rest by his faith, he was made to bear the edifice on 
himself. And S. Ambrose: ‘Peter is preferred above all, because he alone 
amongst all made his profession of faith.’ And S. Gregory: ‘It is plain to 
all who know the Gospel that to Peter was committed the care of the whole 
Church, for to him was said: Thou art Peter, &c.' " § 


Where the Spirit of truth lives and energises, there is the 
spirit of unity, which excludes envy, jealousy, and rivalry in 
matters Divine. Such a notion as that our Lord is jealous of His 
own Saints, and of the gifts and influence they have received from 
Hiin, or that the Saints are jealous rivals one of another, has no 
place in the Catholic Church which is the City of unity; it has 
its origin, and is bred, outside, where prevails the spirit of conten- 
tion, confusion, and divorce. Hence, on the whole doctrine of S. 
Peter, whilst the faithful reverently accept what has been 
divinely revealed, witnessed to by sacred tradition, and is taught 
by the Catholic Church, as the will and appointment of Christ ; 
those outside the Catholic pale strive to settle this Divine matter 
for themselves, by engaging in all sorts of contradictory reason- 
ings and theories according to their private judgment of texts of 
Scripture, or their own views of certain past facts and events, in 
opposition to the teaching of God’s Church, and in mutual dis- 
cord with one another. 

Strange, indeed, as it might otherwise appear in what belongs 
to Divine revelation and supernatural theology ; still, under the 
circumstances, we can hardly be surprised that resort should be 
proposed to some higher human authority than that of mere 
individual opinion: it is thus, we observe, that an article was 
written, now some years since, wherein the Petrine claims are 
tested and adjudicated upon by what is termed the legal evidence 
of Scripture : || and, before that, an Anglican bishop delivered a 
charge to his flock, in which he seems to consider that a court 
composed of twelve judges in law or equity would form a com- 
petent tribunal to give sentence on the question as to whether 
S. Peter was Bishop of Rome.{] 

6. Another theme that frequently recurs in these Offices is the 


* Anchorat. c. 9. + Adv. Eunom. 1. ii. n. 4. 

t in Lue. o. xxiv. l. 10, n. 175. $ Epistol. v. Ep. 20 (alias l. iv. Ep. 32). 

|| “© Legal Evidence of Scripture on the Petrine Claims.” Church Quarterly 
Review, April, 1878. 

T A Charge, £e., by Edward Harold Browne, Lord Bishop of Ely. See 
p. 195 of this volume. 
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wondrous and close union that existed between the two Apostles 
SS. Peter and Paul. They are represented as in body twain, but 
one through the Spirit in mind and heart; as united together 
in labour, the one evangelising specially the Jews, the other the 
Gentiles; but this by no means exclusively, for ** together they 
convert idolatrous nations," ‘and bring to Christ those who believe 
not in God;” whilst there is no idea whatever put forth of any 
divided jurisdiction. They preach together in Rome, of which 
City they are the twin ornaments and boasts; together there they 
suffer martyrdom on the same day, and there together the sacred 
relics of both are venerated. The mode of martyrdom of either 
is frequently described, as universal tradition has handed it 
down. 

7. In the Office for the Feast of S. Peter’s Chain a like signi- 
ficance is given to his apprehension by Herod and his miraculous 
deliverance from prison, in connection with his going forth to 
preach to the world, as that given to the same event and his first 
going to Rome, to which, as we have seen in the Second Part of 
this volume, so many frescoes in the Catacombs bear witness. 
Several times mention is made of S. Peter's victory over Simon 
Magus, and as attended with those same circumstances of marvel 
that tradition has generally ascribed to this event. 

8. In each of the three Offices it is expressly stated that S. 
Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, and what should be well 
noted is, that on every occasion of this mention he is represented, 
in immediate connection with his Roman Episcopate, as the 
foundation of the faith and supreme ruler of the Catholie Church. 
But as S. Peter's Roman Episcopate is the one main and central 
point of our whole discussion, we will here at once give the 
several passages which explicitly testify to it. 


I.—FRomM THE OFFICE FOR THE FEAsT or S. PETER’s CHAIN. 


“H xopudaia xpyris trav dmooTÓXov, Thou, who art at once the foun- 
Sv mávra karéAures, dation, base, and summit of the 
kai nkodovnoas Apostles, didst leave all things, and 
TO Adackdd@, Body avrà: didst follow the Master, calling out 
Ziv coi Üavotpat, loudly to Him: With Thee will I 
iva (now 17v pakaptav Cony. die, that so I may live the life of the 
Kai yéyovas ‘Pans Te blessed. And thou didst become, 
Tpéros ÊTİTKOTOS, too, of Rome first Bishop; of her, 
rs ópÜoO0£ov Trav vóAeov the orthodox among the cities, foun- 
kpryris kai orvAos, dation-base and column ; of Christ's 


Tis éxkAnolas Xpicrov éOpaíopa : Church the solidity ; and the gates 
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kal muAat adov of hell shall verily never move her, 
ov carevoouvcly bYTws TQUTQV, as Christ hath declared. Where- 
ws Xptoros dmednvaro * fore with faith and fond affection 
68ev miae: kai HOw we venerate thy Chain. 


~ ~ M AA * 
Tr POO KUVOULEV TOV TV GAUOTV. 


IL.—FROM THE OFFICE FOR THE PROTOCORYPHÆI APOSTLES 
PETER AND PAUL. 


‘Póouns 6 moALovyos, Of Rome the president, and of 
xai THs Baoielas ó rauioUxos, the kingdom the treasurer; the 
7 mérpa rijs mio eos, rock of the faith, the firm founda- 
ó oreppos ÜcuéAtos tion of the Catholic Church, be he 
Tis KaOoXuns exxAnoias, lauded with sacred hymns. 


€ ~ € , > » 
tepots bpveio Ow EV ag pactv. t 


III.—Fmow THE OFFICE FOR THE FEAST OF ALL THE APOSTLES, 


JUNE 30TH. 

“H xopudaia kpgris ry dàmroaTóAov, Thou, who art at once the foun- 
cv Tavra karéAures, dation-base and summit of the 
kai nxodovdnaas Apostles, didst leave all things and 
TO AidackdAo, Body aire - didst follow the Master, calling out 
Ziv coi Gavodpat, loudly to Him : With Thee will I 
iva (now rjv pakapíiav Cony: die, that so I may live the life of 
Tis Popuns è yéyovas the blessed. Of Rome thou didst 
c) m poreriakorros, become first Bishop ; of the greatest 
Tijs rape yta rov TOV TOAEwY of all cities the praise and glory ; 
8ó£a kai kAéos, and of the Church, O Peter, the 
kai exxAnotas, IIérpe, éOpaicpa: firm solidity : and the gates of hell 
kal múa adov shall never in truth prevail against 
oU KaTLaXUGOVEW OvTOS TávTI)S, her; for so Christ hath foretold : 
Xploros ws mpoepnoev : Whom do thou beseech to save and 
ôv ikéreve Côa enlighten our souls. 


kal horioa ràs Yvyàs hâ. ] 


We should remark that whilst in the Offices the preaching 
and labours of S. Paul in Rome are those most dwelt upon, it is 
Peter alone who is Bishop of Rome; just as he alone is styled 
the Rock of the Faith, and the Supreme Pastor, though the 
Apostolic zeal and labours of S. Paul throughout the Church at 
large are equally magnified with those of 8. Peter. 

9. What is especially worthy of notice in these Offices is, 
that over and over again, in the paraphrases of Our Lord’s words 


* Card. Pitra’s Hymnographie, œc., p. lvii. + Jb. p. exx. 
t Ib. p. cxxxvi. 
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to Peter (Matt. xvi. 15-19), it is not as though His founding and 
building the Church on Peter were something still-born, done 
in the past, accomplished once for all, and now over; but 
Peter, the rock—his firmness and solidity of faith—is repre- 
sented as bound up with the whole being and continued existence 
of the Church, and living with her life; and is made to constitute, 
so to say, the very essence of her perpetual permanence and 
enduring immovableness. Again, with reference to these same 
words of our Lord and those others recorded by S. John (xxi. 
15-17), Christ again and again, and most emphatically, is repre- 
sented as making over His own entire Church, His own whole 
flock, so completely to Peter as to be Peter's own, and as though, 
in the very same sense, as these are Christ's own. Nothing of 
a like nature, or in the least approaching thereto, is found said of 
S. Paul or of any other of the Apostles. 

From the Offices which have thus passed under our review, 
and from which we now make extracts, we can see clearly what 
was the ancient tradition amongst the Greeks concerning S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate and his Primacy in the Catholic Church. 


Hymn iN Honour or SS. PETER AND PAUL. 


€ ^ ^ 
Ilérpos,1) rávrov kpytis TOV mto TV, 
eEapxos TOv dmooTÓAov, XpurToU 
TÒ KNpvypa mÀnpóv, mpós miaTiw 
rovs dria rovs Oed 
mpogkopi(ev ov maverat. 
IlavAos, 6 vous 6 péyas, 
7 eUAados KtOapa, 
6 ToÀvs ev TH xGpi7t.... P. xii. 
"EBógoe Kyoâs 
M * A EF a 
THY $ovijv ths a&ias- 
` [d ^ ^ 
Zo el ó Xpioròs 6 ‘Yids rot Oeod ? 
[74 
Olev róre 
^ * S MEER 
kAnpovrat kat autos 
THY ékkAgoíav THY ONY. XV. 


e m a 

IIérpos, 7 rávrov kpnTis TOY TLOTÕV, 
e 3 , 3 , 
ó Spodos [rác s] exxAnoias, 
€ A A € 1 ` X 
ó TÒ m piv dreds, vuvi de 
[mpa@ros] arósroňos, 
€ , > Ier 
ó caynyny dmoppněas, 
kal KOTAS ATENTAS, 

`~ d lA 
kai cuvrpipas káAapov, 


Peter, the fundamental basis of all 
the faithful, the first Prince of the 
Apostles, in fulfilling the preaching 
of Christ, ceases not to bring to the 
faith those who believe not in God. 
Paul, the great intelligence, the well- 
sounding lyre, the rich in grace... 


Cephas cried out in that memor- 
able word: Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God. Whereupon he, too, 
obtains for himself the Church which 
is Thine own. 


Peter, the fundamental basis of all 
the faithful, the roof of the whole 
Church, once a fisherman, but now 
first Apostle, after having ruptured 
the net, thrown away the oars, and 
broken the rod, when being nailed 
to the Cross for the faith, would not 
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ovk €Qepev, ev TO o ravpó 

ùk Eepev, ev TH aravpá 

€ ; 
HAOUPEVOS TO TEL, 

3 , t X 3 ^ 
ópÜios ava avT@ 
Taynvat rois jAots * 
adda €Bda Tpavas 

^ À , > A 15 ^ 9 
rois ToApnoacw [adrov aduer a]? 
> A M 

Eyó Ovnros 
imápxo, amo yijs 
omevdw els rovs oüpavovs * 
did roUro rrjv kdpav 
kato bere [iva $0áoc] 

A L4 
tov Qavévra, 


kai þorisavra mdvra. XVil. 
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allow himself to be fixed upright to 
it, but cried out aloud to his tormen- 
tors: *I am a mortal man, who 
from earth am hastening to heaven ; 
wherefore place my head down- 
wards, that I may run to Him Who 
hath appeared, and Who enlightens 
all things." 


JANUARY 16TH.—THE VENERATION OF THE PRECIOUS CHAINS 
OF THE Horny AND GrnonioUs APOSTLE PETER. 


P € ^-^ 
Zgpepov npt 
7) kprmis THs éxxAnoias, 
Ilérpos, 7 wérpa rrjs mioreos, 
mporiderat 

^ , > ~ ef 
Tiv Tiuiay avro) ddvow 
eis Yruxexny evOef(av. XX. 


Thy Pouny pr) Auróv, 
mpos huas émednpnoas, 
dv àv epdpecas 


‘ € ta 
Tipiwy dAVTEwY, 


Tay dmocTÓÀcev mpwtdOpove. Xxill. 


IIérpa ornpiCopevor 
€ , y ~ 
dporoyias évÜcov cov, 
mpwrdOpove, kavxnpa 
> + / 
dmocTOÀoyv XpiaTov. ... 
Tpiroy ápvga ápevos 

e , A z 
rois Îeoxtõvois Tov Kúpıov, 
Bporoy ws Wir@raroy 

, ^ LA 
ovdev Oinpapres 
THS Tporépas cov 
0coXoyías, Iérpe - 
exnpugas roUrov yap 
"Yióv Oco0 kai Gedy. xxv. 
‘H IIérpa Xpicros 

L a + 

6 THY TÉTpAV THS TITTEWS 
do€doas paidpas, 


avro) Toy m poróOpovov. . . . 


Lo, to-day, Peter, the foundation 
of the Church, the rock of the Faith, 
proposes to us his precious Chain 
for our spiritual well-being. 


Without leaving Rome, thou hast 
come to sojourn with us, by means 
of those precious Chains which thou 
didst wear, O Protothrone of the 
Apostles. 


Made firm and secure on the rock 
of thy divine confession, O Proto- 
throne, glory of the Apostles of 
Christ... 

Though thou didst thrice, before 
the deicides, deny the Lord, in so far 
as He was but a pure man, yet thou 
didst in nought, Peter, gainsay thy 
former confession of His Divinity : 
for thou didst proclaim the self-same 
to be Son of God, and God. 


Christ, the Rock who has splen- 
didly glorified the Rock of Faith, 
His own First-throne... 
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OF S. PETER’S CHAINS. 


Let us celebrate with praise the 
Corypheusand Prince ofthe Apostles, 
the Divine interpreter of the truth, 
Peter the greatest...that glorious 
and great disciple of the Lord... 
the Protothrone. 


From Palestine Peter, the courser 
steed and Apostle of Christ,as though 
now gone forth from the barriers, 
and, having preached through the 
world, came to rest in Old Rome, 
and gave to the East his Chain for 
veneration. 


Lawgiver, Pastor, and Teacher of 
the sheep of Christ, glorious Peter. 


As the sacred key-bearer of the 
kingdom, open its gates to those 
who faithfully honour thee on earth. 


Not flesh and blood, O Peter, but 
the Father inspired to thee the 
Divine confession that Christ is Son 
of God the living Father: for which 
cause He both Himself was first to 
pronounce thee blessed, and signifi- 
cantly called thee Peter, as rock and 
basis irrefragable of His Church. 


By the triple question: “ Peter, 
lovest thou Me?” Christ made right 
again the triple denial. Therefore 
Simon saith to the knower of secrets: 
* Lord, Thouknowestall things, Thou 
understandest all, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.” Then to him the 
Saviour : * Feed My sheep ; feed My 
chosen flock ; feed My lambs that 
I have purchased to Myself for 
salvation with My own blood.” Him 
do thou implore, O Apostle blessed 
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xlvii. xlviii. 
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, 3 , 
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of God, that on us may be bestowed 
His great mercy. 


Peter, on whose neck Christ set 
the Divine Church to abide un- 
shaken. 


Obedient to Christ, Peter, and 
bound in chains, miraculously set 
free from prison by an Angel, thou 
didst, O blessed one, confute un- 
believers. From thee who wert 
entrusted with the keys of heaven, 
thy chains in prison easily loosed, 
as though but bands of tow, fell off 
in fear. Thee, O Peter, the Porter 
of the heavenly courts, the iron gate 
being powerless to guard, with 
trembling quickly opened of its own 
accord. 


Simon, when thinking in senseless 
folly to tempt the Holy Ghost, thou 
didst confute: thou who wert as 
theologian the first to declare openly 
(Christ to be) God, most blessed one. 
May Christ, Who founded theChurch 
on a rock that is firm, on thee, Peter, 
confirm her immovable in the faith, 
abiding for ever through thy prayers. 
By thy bonds, O Apostle, the world 
has been set free from the bonds of 
unbelief. 


The Angel from heaven coming 
down to the Angel upon earth, to 
thee, O Peter, grants deliverance 
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OF S. PETER’S CHAINS. 


from thy bonds, and sends thee from 
the prison to the world as herald of 
salvation. 

More precious than topaz and gold 
does the Church hold the iron that 
bound thy body, O Apostle, and 
keeps it for herself as a treasure 
exceeding all price. 


Praised be to-day the Choir of the 
Apostles. To-day let all in heaven 
and on earth rejoice—ye mortals too 
behold and admire. It is said: At 
that time Herod stretched forth his 
hands and commanded that Peter 
should be cast into prison with the 
malefactors : For of such, cried 
aloud the tyrant, thou art the un- 
shaken rock. But Christ, too, heard 
the prayer of His faithful people in 
the most venerable and true Church 
crying out: Make strong interces- 
sion that we may be delivered from 
them. 


Thou dost, Peter, clean sanctify 
Rome by the deposit of thy sacred 
body, and thou dost illuminate New 
Rome with faith, through her pos- 
session of thy precious Chain. Thou 
dost dissipate the deep night of 
horrible polytheism, by traversing 
the whole world as a sun of greatest 
magnitude, Peter, eye-witness of 
Christ, glory of the Apostles. Thou 
who by thy unshaken rock of the 
faith conservest the whole fulness of 
the Church. 
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Reverently confessing the Word 
equally without beginning with the 
Father and the Spirit, by His con- 
descension become Incarnate, to be 
Son of the living God, as the theo- 
logian disciple, and called Blessed, 
thou didst receive the keys, thrice 
blessed one, of the kingdom of 
heaven, as, O Peter, made prince of 
the Apostles. 


Do thou, O blessed one, free me, 
a wretch bound by the chains of my 
passions, as once the Angel of God 
loosed thy chains, and brought thee 
forth miraculously from the prison 
wherein thou wert confined, O 
crown (coronet, cornice, summit, 
consummation) of Apostles, most 
blessed Peter ; whilst with faith we 
venerate those Chains which thou 
didst bear for thy Master. Apostle 
of Christ, we raise our voices to 
praise thee with loving desire ; for 
thou didst straightway illumine all 
creation with the light of the 
Trinity: and now, too, together 
with the most holy Mother of God, 
do thou protect us by thy inter- 
cession, as the Divine Protothrone. 


THE FOLLOWING PASSAGES ARE FROM THE OFFICE or SS. 


PETER AND PAUL, JUNE 297H.* 
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"EÓcxas kavxijsara 
~ S Li L4 
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or Wee JC lA 
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Thou hast given, O Lover of men, 
Thy venerable Apostles for boasts of 
glory to the Church, wherein shine 
above the rest those spiritual lights, 
Peter and Paul, as intellectual stars 


* The holy, glorious, renowned Apostles and First Coryphxi (mpoerokopv- 


atov), Peter and Paul. 
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shedding their rays throughout the 
world, through whom Thou hast 
illumined the darkness of the 
West, Jesus, all-powerful, Saviour 
of our souls. 

Thou hast given an example to 
sinners of conversion, in Thy two 
Apostles, of whom the one denied 
Thee at the time of Thy Passion, 
and repented : whilst the other 
resisted Thy preaching, and then 
submitted. And now both have the 
first place in the College of Thy 
friends, Jesus, all-powerful, &c. 

Thou hast given supports to Thy 
Church, Lord, in the firm solidity of 
Peter, and the knowledge and splen- 
did wisdom of Paul; and in the 
Divine oracles of both that expelled 
by truth the error of the Greeks: 
therefore initiated into the sacred 
mysteries by means of both, we sing 
to Thee Jesus, all-powerful, &c. 


Peter, Corypheeus of the glorious 
Apostles, the Rock of the Faith ; 
and heaven-inspired Paul, the orator 
and light of the holy Churches, 
standing before the Divine throne, 
intercede for us with Christ. 


Save all, good Jesus, through the 
intercession of these Thy wise ones, 
the Corypheei of the holy Apostles, 
Jesus, exceeding good. 


Peter and Paul, the chief founda- 
tion of the Apostles. 
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With what garlands of praises 
shall we bind together Peter and 
Paul, divided by bodies twain, but 
made one by the Spirit, the leaders 
of God's heralds, the one as taking 
the foremost rule (the first or chief 
governor) of the Apostles, the other 
as having laboured more than all 
the rest? For these are they whom 
as verily worthy of immortal glory 
Christ crowns with diadems, He our 
God Whose mercy is great . . . 


With what spiritual canticles shall 
we celebrate the praises of Peter and 
Paul, whose mouths, in slaying ged- 
less impiety, were as the two-edged 
sword of the Spirit that may not be 
blunted, those two splendid orna- 
ments of Rome, the delights of the 
whole world, the divinely written 
tables of the New Testament, which, 
devised in Sion, Christ has given 
voice to, He Whose mercy is great ? 


These disciples of Christ, the 
Church's foundations, her true pil- 
lars and bases, her trumpets, too, 
divinely resonant with the teachings 
and sufferings of Christ, the Cory- 
phai Peter and Paul, let us with all 
the world celebrate as Patrons;... 
O Peter, rock and foundation, and 
thou Paul, vessel of election. 


Paul, mouth of the Lord, founda- 
tion of dogmas, once the persecutor 
of Jesus the Saviour, and now be- 
come Protothrone of the Apostles, 
blessed one: and, therefore, thou 
didst see things unspeakable O 
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wise man, raised even to the third 
heaven, and didst cry out: Come 
along with me, and let us not fall 
short of those things that are good. 


The citizens of Jerusalem above, 
Peter the rock of the faith, and 
Paul the orator of the Church of 
Christ... the fishermen of the 
world, leaving to-day what is here 
on earth, have gone in combat to 
God. 


Peter, the rock of the faith, and 
Paul, boast of the world, confirm the 
flock which you have gained by 
your teachings. 


Let us celebrate those great lu- 
minaries of the Church, Peter and 
Paul, for they shone brighter than 
the sun, by the firmness of their 
faith ; and by the rays of their 
preaching they brought out the 
nations from the darkness of ignor- 
ance: the one, by being nailed to the 
cross, made his journey to heaven, 
where he is put in possession by 
Christ of the keys of the kingdom ; 
the other, beheaded with the sword, 
goes home to the Saviour, and en- 
joys his merited bliss. 


The glad feast has shone to-day 
forth to the ends of the earth, the 
all-venerable commemoration of the 
most wise Apostles and Coryphei 
Peter and Paul, wherefore all Rome 
rejoices in chorus with odes and 
hymns. Let us, too, hold festivity, 
brethren, as we keep this most 
sacred day. Hail, Peter, Apostle 
and true friend indeed of thy Master, 
Christ our God. Hail, Paul, most 
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IIérpe áróa'roAe, 

kat yunove pihe ro) ao) biSacKdAov 
Xptorod ToU Oco pôv. 

Xaipe, 

Iade mapu íArare, 

kat knpv€ tis mioTeos, 

kai OwWdoKare rrjs oikovpévys. lxvii. 
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well-beloved, preacher of the faith, 
and teacher of the whole world. 


Peter, foundation of the Apostles, 
rock of Christ's Church, first fruit of 
Christians, who dost gloriously shep- 
herd the sheep of thy fold, protect 
thy lambs from the treacherous wolf. 

Paul, fisher of the nations, 
patron of Christians, light of the 
world, incomparable mouth of Christ 
the living God, who didst run thy 
course as the sun to the ends of the 
earth, by thy preaching of Divine 
faith deliver us. . . . Peter, Cory- 
phus of disciples; Paul, summit 
of Apostles. 


Truly wert thou designated the 
rock of the faith, and key-bearer of 
grace, O Apostle Peter. 


Having received thy vocation 
from heaven at the hands of Christ, 
thou appearedst a herald of light 
iluminating all with the doctrines 
of grace ; for, taking away the wor- 
ship of the letter of the law, thou 
hast given in writing to the nations 
the knowledge of the Spirit: hence 
thou didst merit to be raised even 
to the third heaven, and to antici- 
pate paradise, O Apostle Paul. 
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As conspicuous Coryphei of the 
disciples let us celebrate those great 
and shining luminaries, Peter and 
the all-wise Paul. 


Let us worthily laud to-day, with 
inspired hymns, the supreme Cory- 
pheeus of the Apostles, as first elected 
of Christ. Thee did He, Who 
knows from all eternity, foreordain, 
O most blessed Peter, as Chief of 
the Church, and her great president. 
Nor flesh, nor blood, but the Father 
inspired thee, O Apostle, to call 
Christ God, and true Son of God 
Most High. 


He Who calls things that are not 
as though they were, Christ, by His 
Divine knowledge, most blessed Paul, 
Himself chose thee forth from thy 
mother’s womb, to bear His Divine 
Name before the Gentiles, that Name 
which is above every name: for 
gloriously is it glorified. Circum- 
cised the eighth day, and zealous, 
Paul, for the traditions of thy 
fathers, of the seed of the Hebrews, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, according 
to the law a Pharisee, thou didst 
count all as dung, and hast gained 
Christ; for gloriously is He glorified. 


The most sweet mouth of Christ 
the God declared thee blessed, and a 
safe steward of His kingdom, where- 
fore we laud thee, Apostle Peter. 
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On the rock of thy Divine confes- 
sion the Lord Jesus established the 
Church unshaken: in which we 
glorify thee, Apostle Peter. 


For the souls of the faithful, 
thou didst lay as foundation-stone, 
costly, head of the corner, the Sa- 
viour and Lord. Always, Paul, 
manifestly bearing about in thy 
body the dying of Jesus, thou wert 
counted worthy of the true life. 
Most blessed Paul, obtain that on 
the foundation of thy virtues the 
splendour of the pious may be built 


up. 


Peter, the rock of the faith, Paul, 
boast of the universe, who together 
came from Rome, strengthen us. 


Crucifixion took away Christ's 
herald Peter, and the sword's stroke 
Paul, the striker of error. On the 
twenty-ninth day Peter suffered the 
cross, and Paul the sword. 


Being instructed through Divine 
prevision to imitate the compassion 
of Christ, it is permitted thee, Peter, 
before the Passion to encounter the 
storm of the denial. To thee, as 
elected first, as loving vehemently, 
and as glorious president of the 
Apostles, Christ first shows Himself 
after rising from the tomb. The 
Lord, wiping out thy triple denial 
before the Passion with the triple 
questioning of His Divine voice, 
confirms thy charity. Of thy love 
to Christ, Peter, thou didst bear 
open witness, and to the Word, 
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knowing all things as God. For 
which cause, too, He entrusts to 
thee His most beloved flock. 


He, O Christ, became the seal and 
crown of Thy Apostles who was 
called the latest, but he surpassed all 
in zeal, and with him the people of 
the Church sing to Thee : Thou, the 
God of our fathers, be Thou blessed. 
And even though Paul, in the chains 
of error, was once the persecutor of 
Thy Church, yet did he exceed his 
former daring by the zeal that he 
bore Thee later on, for he brought 
with him the nations to Christ, cry- 
ing out: Thou, the God of our 
fathers, be Thou blessed. 


In casting down by secret Divine 
power Simon Magus, the enemy of 
God, raised high in the air by his 
sorceries, Peter ispronounced blessed. 


Thou justly art called Rock: 
when the Lord made secure the un- 
shaken faith of His Church He 
constituted thee chief pastor of His 
spiritual sheep ; moreover, He gave 
thee the commission as a good key- 
bearer of the heavenly gates to open 
to all who keep knocking at them 
with faith. With good reason then 
were thou deemed worthy to be 
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crucified, as Thy Master. Beseech 
Him to save and to enlighten our 
souls, thou who art Christ’s herald, 
bearing the boast and glory of the 
Cross. 


Christ, the Rock, through thee, 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, has 
founded His Church unshaken, 
against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, and to which neither 
the pratings of heretics nor the in- 
solent taunts of barbarians shall do 
any damage. Deliver her then from 
trials and dangers by thy prayers, 
most blessed one. 


Thee, Peter, has Christ crowned 
as first in His chosen band, the 
foundation of the faith. 


Let us honour with hymns of 
praise the true preachers of religion, 
and stars of the Church, exceeding 
bright, Peter, the rock of the faith- 
ful,and Paul, the true teacher, versed 
in the mysteries of Christ the 
Saviour. 


O Faithful, let us worthily cele- 
brate, the rock of the Church, Peter 
most renowned, and her mighty 
champion, the most glorious Paul, 
as (both) holding the keys of heaven ; 
for by their means was the whole 
world enlightened with the faith of 
the Trinity. 


Let us sing hymns in honour of 
the wise Protothrones of the Church, 
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and swift destroyers of impiety, Peter 
and Paul, as having subverted the 
error of idolatry, and founded the 
orthodox faith. 


Blessed do I call thee, Rome, I 
congratulate, venerate, praise, and 
laud thee : for in thee are preserved 
the bodies of the Coryphei, the 
Divine teachings of those great lumi- 
naries, the precious relies of the 
incorruptible vessels. . . . 


Coryphei Apostles intercede with 
Christ the God. 


The children of Israel, dully 
stumbling at the letter of the Law, 
Peter brought to the illumination of 
grace, whilst Paul delivered from 
error the herds of the Gentiles. 


Simon, the apostate and dreadful 
magician, the Divine Peter convicted 
as most greedy of gold: and then 
Paul the wise struck Elymas blind 
as subverting the ways of Christ. 


As being most firm, Christ called 
thee a rock, O Peter, and on thee He 
founded His Church: against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail; 
whilst thee, O Paul, He called a 
vessel of election, to bear this His 
Name before the nations. 


Unsullied renown and glory un- 
fading, O Peter, thou has found 
from Christ, together with Paul; 
the one being entrusted with the 
keys of heaven, and the other rapt 
to paradise and made to hear 
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words unspeakable, passing what is 
human. 


Peter instructed those who ob- 
served the Law, as was fore-arranged, 
and Paul the Gentiles. . . . Peter, 
as Christs all-greatest shepherd, 
received the flock, whilst Paul was 
made inspired teacher of the Church. 


Peter preferred bearing the keys 
of heaven to his fish-catching : and 
Paul the knowledge of heavenly 
mysteries to his tent-making. 


Peter took for his share those of 
Israel, and Paul the Gentiles : join- 
ing together the two peoples divided 
from one another ; harmoniously in 
the unity of faith, they taught them 
to cry out : Bless, all ye works, God 
the Lord. 


Peter, the foundation, seal, and 
crown of Thy Church, Paul, with 
him, organising and uniting the 
whole same Church, the others with 
these two, perfect stones and pillars 
holding together the entire Church : 
by their suffrages, O Word of God, 
do Thou keep it unshaken, through 
the intercession of Thine own 
Mother. 


Blessed Peter, Prince and glory of 
the Apostles, save thy flock. 
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Hence thou wert glued to Christ 
and mingled in union together with 
Him, by a tender love that was all 
on fire. 


As a cloud-coursing eagle, thy 
feet still on earth, didst thou appear : 
for, as though in the twinkling of an 
eye, by the all-working and Divine 
Spirit, from Rome to Sion wert thou 
borne by a cloud, to have part with 
the living cloud of God. 


From Christ having received the 
Church, which the Lord Himself 
and not man founded, well hast thou 
piloted her as a ship, O Apostle. 


With spiritual odes let us cele- 
brate the praises of the supreme 
disciples Peter and Paul: since Peter, 
having learnt the inscrutable gene- 
ration before all ages of the Son from 
the Father, and that He was born 
incarnate upon earth, exclaimed : 
Glory to the Most Clement! Direct 
us. 


The holy Pair, having finished 
their course, winged their flight to 
heaven to the heavenly tabernacles, 
Peter the blessed one, with Paul the 
wise and teacher of the nations, 
whom in faith we bless with worthy 
honour as supreme patrons . . . for 
it was they who drew us into their 
net from the error of idols, present- 
ing us to the Lord . . . preaching the 
cross as Apostles they enlightened 
the nations and taught us to glorify 
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> + A oF 
exkAnoias THY eOpav 


0 Oepédtos êmnéaro. cxxix. 


thee, the Mother of God, and to 
adore thy Son. 


God calling thee a rock, Himself 
the foundation, founded on thee the 
Church’s seat that shall not be con- 
founded. 


JUNE 30TH.—Tur Common Frast (5 civafis) or THE XII. 
HOLY AND GLORIOUS APOSTLES. 
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Supreme foundation of the 
Apostles, thou didst forsake all 
things and didst follow the Master, 
crying aloud to Him, With Thee 
will I die that so I may live the life 
of the blessed; and of Rome made 
first Bishop, thou wert the praise 
and glory of the greatest of all 
cities, and of the Church, Peter, 
the foundation, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail, no never, against 
her, as Christ foretold: Whom, 
beseech to save and enlighten our 
souls. 

Thou, who set apart from thy 
mother’s womb, casting aside the 
weight of all material form, didst 
soar on the wings of in truth divine 
charity, even to the height of 
heaven, where, entering into the 
darkness of the light of God which 
is above all light, as one out of the 
flesh thou wert enriched beyond 
measure by mystical initiation into 
words unutterable, and wert sent to 
reveal to those in darkness the light, 
even Christ our God. ... 
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karapOevgavres THY ékkNgoíav, 
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Peter and Paul, husbandmen of 
the Word, Andrew, James, and John 
the wise, Bartholomew, and Philip, 
Thomas, Matthew, Simon Jude, and 
divine James, all-fair, all-honoured 
College of disciples twelve, after 
preaching in the world the most 
holy Trinity, by nature God eternal, 
do you, who in truth are the pro- 
tecting towers of the Church, and 
her unshaken pillars, intercede with 
the Lord of the whole universe to 
preserve us in safety. 


The spiritual Choir of the Apostles 
was sent to the world in the mystery 
of His will by God most high. 


Thou great and shining luminaries 
who appeared as Coryphei of the 
disciples, Peter let us celebrate, and 
the most wise Paul: for illumined 
with the fire of the Divine Spirit 
they set all on flame the whole cloud 
of error, therefore have you merited 
to be received as citizens of the 
kingdom above, and to sit together 
on the throne of grace. 


Having given the Church to drink 
of Divine dogmas of religion, as 
rivers of peace, O Apostles, ye have 
made the effusion of piety to increase, 
and the faithful to abound in good 
fruits... Peter,O ye faithful, the rock 
of faith, let us now praise, and also 
Paul, those men after the mind of 
God : Moreover we call all together 
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to celebrate in faith the others, too, 
as heralds of the faith, praying them 
to obtain the pardon of our sins. 


Now in truth it is incumbent on 
all...to laud with harmonious 
voice Peter and Paul, John and 
Andrew, the first called; Philip, 
too, and Matthew; incessantly 
glorifying Simon Zelotes and Jude, 
James and all the rest of the 
Apostles. 


Let us all praise with inspired 
hymns the Coryphzei of the Apostles. 
Hail, Peter, rock and immovable 
foundation of the Church, and Paul, 
mouth of the Word, enlightening 
the whole creation. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SUCCESSION OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS TO S. PETER'S 
EPISCOPATE AND PRIMACY IN THE SEE OF ROME 
ILLUSTRATED FROM THE GREEK LITURGY, AND 
OTHER GREEK SOURCES. 


WE saw in the preceding Chapter that the Greek Liturgy gives 
direct and clear testimony to the Roman Episcopate and Primacy 
of S. Peter: and we shall now see that it bears a like witness to 
the Roman Pontiffs as S. Peter's successors in the same Primacy 
and See. The Offices for several of the Popes and of other Saints 
whose Feasts are kept in the Greek Church plainly show this. 
Thus S. Leo is spoken of as ‘ successor of the venerable Peter and 
enjoying his presidency, S. Gregory as ‘the successor of the 
Chair of the Coryphsus and Prince of the Apostolic Choir’; and 
all the same supreme prerogatives which were attributed to S. 
Peter are ascribed also to the several Bishops of Rome. It may 
seem superfluous to remark—what, however, is most important 
—that, whilst the argument bears directly here upon the Roman 
Pontiffs as successors to S. Peter, it yet at the same time proves, 
indirectly indeed, but with equal force and clearness, our main 
and central thesis, that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, since this 
is convertible and identical with every recurring statement that 
the Roman Pontiff is Peter's successor and holds his Chair or See. 
In addition to the passages from the Greek Offices, we have made 
a few extracts from the writings of Greek Saints and historians 
in order more fully to illustrate our subject. 


Tug COMMEMORATION OF S. SYLVESTER, Porre or Rome, is cele- 


brated January 2nd: the following passages are taken from 
the Office.* 


Ilárep SihBeorpe . . . orvAos @pabns Father Sylvester, thou didst ap- 
mupós, iep@s mponyotpevos iepoü ava- pear as a pillar of fire, holily taking 


* Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclesie Orientalis et Occidentalis, dc., 
Auctore Nicolao Nilles, S.J. CEniponte, 1879, p. 51. 
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Thparos kai vejéAn oxiátovaa, Ałlyúr- 
rov TÀávgs micTOUs éÉfaipovca, kal 
mpos Oeiay avyjv peradépovoa rais 
dmAavéct Oidayais Exdorore. 


€ ^ e^ Lol 
Qs Oeios xopudaios iepôv marépov 
TÒ iepórarov Sdypa ékparvvas, aipert- 
^ 5 LA wy f 
«àv aroppagas d0«a orópara. 


s 
Erpevras, SiABeotpe, évavriov oú- 
oTnpa TO TÔv aTooToA@y paxópervov 
a , 
TÓ knpvypar.. 


ZuvexvÜgaav yAàacat cuppwvortcat 

^ , 5 ^ , 
TH TAavy ev TH Suvdpet, cope, mvevpa- 
ros TOU Oeiov ToU ev aol évepyoUvros * 
kal eis piay ouvnPOnoay Oof£oXoyíav 


the lead of the sacred assembly; and, 
as an overshadowing cloud, deliver- 
ing the faithful from Egyptian error 
(Arianism) ; and continually by un- 
erring teachings transferring them 
to divine light. 


As divine Coryphæus of the sacred 
Fathers thou didst confirm the most 
holy dogma, stopping the impious 
mouths. 


Thou, Sylvester, didst put to rout 
the whole body of the enemy that 
was warring against the preaching 
of the Apostles. 


Tongues that accorded together in 
error were confounded, O wise one, 
by the power of the Divine Spirit 
that energised in thee; and the 


choirs of the faithful were united in 
giving praise to God with one and 
the same doxology. 


Oeo mioT@Y Xopocraraoíat. 


Tue Feast or THE Pope S. Leo tHe Great is celebrated by 
the Greeks February 18th. In the Basilian Menologium, 
pp. 319-322, it is said : 

* This our admirable Father Leo, for his many virtues, continence, and 
purity being consecrated Bishop of great Rome, did many other things worthy 
of his virtues, but especially in all that concerned the right faith. Forin the 
Council of Chalcedon, where were assembled 630 Fathers against the heresy 
of those who said that in Christ was but one nature, when the Fathers of the 
Council proclaimed the truth, and still the heretics would not yield to them, 
it was agreed by all, that whatever Leo the most holy Pope of Rome said, 
should be held as settled and firm (râs ijpeoev, iva 6 éàv emp Aéwy 6 åyiw- 
raros máras Popygs GeAnowst). At the request, therefore, of the Fathers, and 
after having offered prayers to God, he wrote an Epistle, wherein exposing 
the truth, he declared the two natures in Christ, * and tho same they called a 


* Tt is to this Epistle that the acclamations in the Council refer: ‘‘ Peter, by 
Leo, has spoken thus... Piously and truly has Leo taught." (Ilérpos d:a 
Aéovros ravra e£edóvnoev ... evacBas kat dhyOwas Aéwy didake. Hardouin, 
tom. ii. p. 305.) And: * They have brought back their vessels in due course, 
successfully directed to right understanding by Christ, Who in the admirable 
Leo shows forth the truth, and as He made use of the wise Peter, so does He 
use Leo as its assertor." (Relat. ad Pulcher. Augustam, Ibid., p. 381.) And 
again: ‘“ God has provided an invincible champion against all error, and has 
prepared the Pope of the Roman Church for victory, girding him with the 
doctrines of truth in all things, that, as Peter, so he, battling with most 
fervent zeal, may lead to God all sense and intelligence.” (Adlocut. ad Marcian. 
Imperatorem, Ibid. p. 643.) 
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FROM THE OFFICES OF S. LEO, S. GREGORY, 


column of orthodoxy (jy dpO0do0kias orndyv Óvópacav). After this the Great 
Leo, having spent a most holy life, rested in peace, A.D. 461.” 


The following passages are from the Hymns of the Feast : 


"OpOpos k Óvouóv dvéreiXas rpto- 
pákap, róuov evoeBav Ooyuárov as 
dkriva t) EkkNgoia éfamooTéANov. 


“O Ilérpov viv ToU cenrod diddoyos, 
ld 
kal THY rovrov mpoeðpelav TAOUTHOAS, 
` A e r A 
kal Oeppòv Cnrov Kexrnpévos, Ócokiwi- 
ros TOY Touoy exTiberat. 


^ , b 
"Y7ó Oeod kwvovpevos evoeBeias ĝi- 
LA € 3 , M 
Ódypara s év Ócoxapákrois mhal 
érvrócas, Mocs oia Sevrepos dva- 
davels TH ounyvper Trav centav didac- 
, 
KdA Qv. * 


Rising as the morning dawn from 
the West, thrice blessed, thou sentest 
forth thy volume of holy dogmas as 
rays of light upon the Church. 


The successor of the venerable 
Peter, enriched too with his presi- 
dency, and possessed of his ardent 
zeal, by a Divine impulse puts forth 
his volume. 


Moved by God, thou didst set 
down the doctrines of religion, as 
though on tables impressed by God ; 
appearing like another Moses to the 
assembly of venerable teachers. 


FROM THE OFFICE or THE FEAST OF S. GREGORY THE GREAT, 
celebrated by the Greeks March 12th. 


"Iepérare mouv, Tov Kopudaiov yé- 
yovas xabéSpas kai rov hov diddo- 
xos, Aaovs kaÜaípev Kai mpocdyov 
Oeo. 


AuáBoxos roð Üpóvov roð Xopo) rv 
pa8gràv tov éfápyovros xpnpariets - 
e& ov Tov Adyov ras ákrivas Sadovyxar, 
Tpnyopte, karavyd es rovs muorovs. 


^ € 
"EkkAgoiàv oe koiroscapévn n Hpo- 
e € 4 lA ^ e ^ 
r mücav vpndtoy karápóet rots pev- 
pact Tay evoeBeotaray Ooypárov cov. 


Xaípots, OeooeBeias Aaparrr)p, 6 rats 
dkrigct Tov Aóyev gov Qoerícas rjv 
oikovuévgv * Topcós To)s ev adn 
Tis dyvocías vrápxovras mpós Aipéva 
€xkadoupevos kai Üavárov Avrpoupevos, 
üpyavov wpynAovpevoy mvoats rais TOU 
IIvévparos.] 


* See Nilles, Zbid. pp. 106-108. 


Thou, most holy Pastor, art suc- 
cessor to the Chair and to the zeal 
of the Corypheus, cleansing the 
nations and bringing them to God. 


Successor to the throne of the 
Prince of the choir of the disciples, 
thou dost fulfil thy office: and from 
thence holding forth thy word as a 
torch, O Gregory, thou dost illumine 
the faithful with rays of light. 


The First of Churches, having 
drawn thee to her bosom, waters 
every land under the sun with the 
streams of her most holy teachings. 


Hail, torch of religion, who en- 
lightenest with the rays of thy 
words the whole world: beacon re- 
calling to the haven those that are 
in the tempest of error, and ransom- 
ing them from death, organ acted 
upon by the breathings of the Spirit. 


+ Ibid. p. 121. 


AND S. MARTIN, POPES. 
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FROM THE OFFICE OF THE FEAST or S. MARTIN, POPE (Noy. 12th), 
celebrated by the Greeks April 13th. 


, ^ 
Te oe, Maprive mpocpbéyEouat ; 
opboddgav didaxav Kabnynriy mavev- 
em = € A y l4 
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TÒ THS exkAnoias ékvpoaas Oóypa. ... 
, 3 , > , 29e 
Suvddov ev péow amexnpvEas Ilóppov 
kal Sépytov kal rovs ovv éxeivois Aot- 
^ € , ^ , 
Sopolvras. Ieporáro cot Àóyo ra- 
^ , 3 , 
yiepoy capes Odypa ékpárvvas xal 
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TO oTipos aipéaeov érpeyras. “Pyyvu- 
Tat 6 Trovnpos mpd Today iepàv co, 
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? ld » + > 
Apxtépewv oe eyvopev kprymióa, ópOo- 
So€ias re aTÀqv kai evoeBeias didao- 
> H M r 
kadov. Enrekóopņnoas tov Ilérpov 
«tov Opdvov, kal T) abro) Geta mérpa 
Tijv ékkAyoíav dmáAevrov ovvrypoas 
AY 3 ^ + 
civ avrQ deddEacat. 


How shall I'address thee, Martin ? 
Shall it be as all-glorious leader of 
orthodox teaching ? As sacred Cory- 
phæus of Divine dogmas, speaking 
nought but truth? As most true 
denouncer of error? That Christ, 
the Second Person of the Trinity, 
the supersubstantial God, has two 
natures, and two wills, and a two- 
fold operation, thou, blessed one, 
hast set forth as a dogma, and con- 
demned all those who otherwise 
worship. Being full of Divine zeal, 
thou didst assemble a holy Synod, 
and didst confirm the dogma of the 
Church....In the midst of the 
Synod thou didst condemn Pyrrhus 
and Sergius, and those who blas- 
phemed with them. 

By thy most holy word thou didst 
openly give force to the all sacred 
dogma, and put to the rout the whole 
troop of heresies. The wicked one is 
shattered at thy sacred feet, the un- 
bridled tongues of wicked men are 
stopped, and the Divine dogma is 
shown forth, shining more brightly 
than the sun. In thee we recognise 
the foundation of bishops, the pillar 
of the orthodox faith, and teacher of 
religion. Thou hast adorned the 
Divine throne of Peter, and since 
then hast preserved the Church im- 
movable on his Divine rock, with 
him art thou glorified.” * 


In this passage is clearly expressed the Catholic doctrine that 
the Roman Pontiff has the prerogative of teaching infallibly, from 
his being Peter’s successor to the Roman See. 


* Nilles, pp. 136-8. In the Office for the Feast of the Translation of the 
Relics of S. Maximus C. (Aug. 13th) it is said of that Saint: '*Enkindled with 
Divine zeal as with a fire, he went to the elder Rome, and persuaded the most 
blessed Pope Martin to assemble a local synod, and to anathematise the 
leaders of the impious teaching of those who prated of but one will in Christ." 
(Ibid. p. 241.) 


382 FROM THE WRITINGS OF S. THEODORE STUDITES, 


THE FEAsT oF S. THEODORE STUDITES (A.D. 813), the famous 
Hegumen of the Studium at Constantinople, is celebrated amongst 
the Greeks November 11th. He was a Confessor for the Holy 
Images, and one of the most celebrated of the Greek ecclesiastical 
poets. Writing to the Emperor Michael he says : 


* Let your Majesty command that the declaration be received from old 
Rome, for so in past times and from the beginning was the custom as handed 
down by the tradition of our fathers. For this, O king, imitator of Christ, is 
the supreme (7 xopupatordrn) of the Churches of God, of which Peter was 
first Bishop (s Ilérpos mpwrdépovos), to whom the Lord said: ‘Thou art 
Peter...against it.’ Tothis first See even the pre-eminence of the Ecumeni- 
cal Synod is referred ( kal Tò kpáros dvadéperat THs oixovpertkns ovvóbov) ; 
io the Bishop of Rome legates must be sent from both parties, and thence is 
to be obtained the certitude of the faith (É éxarépov uépovs dmooraXréov mpos 
Tov 'Póugs* xaxeidev Oexéa0c rò dodares rijs mioteos).” * 


Begging help from the Roman See against the Iconoclasts, he 
writes to the Pope S. Paschal, a.p. 817 :+ 


** Come hither, then, from the West, O imitator of Christ, arise and cast 
not off for ever. To thee Christ our God said: ‘And thou being once converted 
confirm thy brethren.’ Now then is the time and the place: help us, for to 
this art thou ordained by God; stretch forth thy hand so far as is possible ; 
thou hast the power with God, from thy holding the first place of all; and for 
this too thou art set. Strike with terror, we beseech thee, the heretical wild 
beasts with the pen of thy Divine word. O good Pastor, lay down thy life for 
the sheep, we implore thee." 


In the next Epistle to the same Pope, after having experienced 
the help of the Roman Pontiff, he gratefully exclaims : 


“The Orient from on high, Christ our God, hath regarded us; Who has 
made your Blessedness in the West as a torch divinely bright for theillumina- 
tion of the whole Church, by setting you on the Apostolic first (wpartoror) 
throne. We are verily persuaded that the Lord has not forsaken our Church 
here, to whom the providence of God has afforded in times of trial, as our one 
and only help, that which comes from you up to now, and from the beginning. 
You then are the clear and unadulterated source, from the beginning, of 
orthodoxy: you are, in face of every heretical storm, the retired tranquil har- 
bour of the whole Church; you are the city of refuge chosen by God for safety 
(Ypeis ov ds ddnOds 7 áÓóNoros kal ákanAevros mny e£ adpxns THs 6pOodo€ias - 
dpets 6 maons aiperikrs Cadns dve@xiopevos eVdtos Quy. THs OAns *ExkAnoias - 
bpete 7 Oeddextos móňts ToU Puyadevrnpiov THs owrnpias).” 

The Saint in the Epistle which he had before written to Pope 
Leo III. (809), ‘the Supreme Father of fathers’ (copudavorat@ 
Tarpt srarrépov), to implore his help, says thus : 


* L. 2, Ep. 86,129. Migne, tom. 99, pp. 1331-2; 1419-20. 
+ Ep. 12, ibid. pp. 1153-4. 
+L. 1, Ep. 38, ibid. pp. 1017-20. 


AND S. NICEPHORUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 383 


“Since Christ our God gave to the great Peter, after the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, the dignity also of the pastoral supremacy, it is assuredly 
to S. Peter or to his successor that every innovation in the Catholic Church, 
on the part of those who err from the truth, must needs be referred. For 
which cause we, too, in our lowliness being as we are the least of all, thus 
taught from our fathers of old time, when in our Church some novelty lately 
arose, judged that we ought to refer this to your Beatitude... O Head, most 
Divine of all heads (à Oetordrn rà» dAwv xehaday keiaMg).... After this 
truthful exposition, we now make use of those words which the Coryphus 
with the other Apostles addressed to Christ when the billows of the sea arose, 
and call on your Beatitude who is in the likeness of Christ: ‘Save us, Chief 
Pastor of the whole Church under heaven: we perish.’ Imitate thy Master, 
Christ, and stretch forth thy hand to our Church, as He did to Peter: except 
that He did so to him who was only beginning to sink in the sea, whereas 
thou must do so now to her who is already sunk in the depth of heresy. 

“Emulate, we pray, the Pope whose name thou bearest; and as he, at the 
time of the Eutychian heresy, arose in spirit as a lion, as is known to all, 
with his dogmatic Epistles, so do thou too (I make bold thus to express my- 
self), in accord with thy name, roar divinely, or rather thunder, against this 
present heresy as it behoves. For if these men, by usurped authority, have 
not feared to convene a heretical synod—though they had no power to as- 
semble even an orthodox one without thy knowledge, according to the custom 
that has obtained from of old—how much more reasonable, nay, necessary, 
is it (we are making the suggestion with fear) that a legitimate synod should 
be convoked by thy Divine supremacy, in order that the orthodox teaching of 
the Church should thrust out the heretical doctrine ; moreover, to prevent thy 
supreme dignity (7 kopvjaiórgs cov), together with all the other orthodox, 
being anathematised by the vain innovators.... We have made these repre- 
sentations in manner becoming our littleness, as the least members of the 
Church, and in obedience to your Divine supreme pastorate (r7 id’ vpàv 
imeixovres Üeía mowevapxia). For the rest, we implore your holy soul to 
reckon us as your own sheep (ós oikeia a’rjs mpoBara), and to enlighten and 
strengthen us from afar by your holy prayers—if, too, by your instruotions, it 
would be an act of condescension on the part of your Holiness,” * 


Two Feasts (March 13th and June 2nd) are celebrated in the 
Greek Church in honour of S. NICEPHORUS, PATRIARCH OF Con- 
STANTINOPLE, who died in exile a Confessor for the Holy Images, 
June 2, 826.4 

In an Apology for the Holy Images the Saint thus writes con- 
cerning the Second Nicene Ecumenical Council : 


* And indeed this Synod is of supreme authority and sufficient for the 
fulness of faith, for it was Ecumenical, entirely free, secure from all risk of 
calumny or blame, unchargeable with any alien dogma whatever, and devoid 


* See Nilles, pp. 321-6. + Ibid. pp. 121, 170-1. 
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of fault: for it was convened most 
justly and legitimately: since from 
the first,‘ according to the Divine 
decrees laid down from of old, the 
legation from the West, that is to 
say, from Old Rome—a no incon- 
siderable body in it—without whom 
(these, namely, from Rome) no dogma 
that is ventilated in the Church, 
even though it should have been 
long sanctioned by canonical decrees 
and ecclesiastical usage, has ever any 
binding force, nor is reduced to prac- 
tice; because they (i.e. SS. Peter 
and Paul) obtained the first place 


(the right to rule) in the priesthood, 
and received the prerogative of the 
Coryphei amongst the Apostles.” 


From the above passages of S. Theodore Studites and the 
Greek Patriarch S. Nicephorus we find it clearly laid down that 
it was the supreme prerogative of the Roman Pontiffs not only to 
convoke and preside over Ecumenical Councils, but also to confirm 
them, so that without their sanction and authority no general 
disciplinary enactment, nor any dogmatic definition, is to be held 
of peremptory force, nor to be proposed as binding on the faithful, 
however long before ventilated, and even sanctioned by sacerdotal 
use. We should here, moveover, carefully note that the originating 
principle of this supreme privilege, and of the sacred princedom of 
the Roman Church, is stated as being derived from SS. Peter and 
Paul. 


On November 6th occurs the Feast of S. PAUL, PATRIARCH OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, who—several times banished from his See by 
the Arians, and restored by Pope Julius—was at last exiled to 
Cappadocia under Constantius, and there strangled. With 
reference to this Saint, Socrates in his history* thus writes : 


* Athanasius succeeded at length in reaching Italy: and at the same time 
Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, Asclepas of Gaza, and Marcellus of Ancyra 
in Galatia Minor, accused on various charges, and driven from their Churches, 
arrived in the City of Rome. When, then, they had severally laid their case 
before Julius the Bishop of Rome, he—for such is the prerogative of the 
Roman Church—(dre mpovduia rs év 'Pópg "ExkAnoias éxovens) fortified them 
with frank outspoken letters, and sent them back to the Hast, restoring 


* Book ii. ch. xv. (Migne), Patrol. Grac. tom. 67, pp. 211-12. 
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to each his own See, and rebuking those who had rashly deposed them. They 
then left Rome, and relying confidently upon the letters of the Bishop Julius, 
took possession of their several Churches, and sent the Epistles to those for 
whom they were written." 


Sozomen also in his history,* after recording the arrival in 
Rome of Athanasius, Paul, and the other Bishops mentioned by 
Socrates, thus continues : 


“Lucius, also, Bishop of Adrianople, deprived of his See on some 
charge or other, was then living for a time in Rome. The Roman Bishop, 
therefore, on learning the several charges, and on finding them all of one 
accord with regard to the dogma of the Nicene Council, received them to 
communion as of the same faith with himself, And since, on account of the 
dignity of his See, the care of all devolved on him (ota 8€ rijs mávræv knôe- 
povias avrà mpoonkovons dia tHY áf(av roù Üpóvov), he restored to each his 
own Church." 


ADDENDA. 


“The Eastern Church continues until the present day, in spite of evasive 
denials, and under the eyes and with the authorisation of its pastors, to 
attribute always to the Bishops of Rome, in the Sacred Hymns which are sung 
on the Feasts of the Popes in her Calendar, the same prerogatives of 
Supremacy as to S. Peter: that is to say, she continues to call them Swecessors 
to the throne of the Corypheeus of the Apostles, Coryphæi of the Church, Presidents 
of the Church, Coryphei of the Sacred System, &c., &c." + 


A learned Anglican author writes as follows on the languages 
in which the Eastern Office Books are written : f 


“Tt is well known that, while, on the one hand, the vernacular tongue is 
not used for the Liturgy and other offices in any Oriental Church, orthodox 
or heretical, yet, in the Orthodox Church, for the most part, the ecclesiastical 
has a certain affinity with the civil language, and the former may, to a great 
extent, be comprehended by one well versed in the latter. 

“The case is not so with most of the heretical communions, In Egypt, 
where Arabic is the civil, and Coptic the ecclesiastical language, the latter is 
not only unknown to the laity (I have said before that not more than three 
persons speak it in Cairo), but is understood by hardly any of the clergy. 
They learn the letters, and the pronunciation of the words; and they have an 
Arabic version at the side, which helps them to the meaning. In Ethiopia, 
where Amharic is the spoken, Ethiopic is the Church, language. They differ 
to a great extent; the latter being, especially to an Arabic scholar, very easy ; 
the former of excessive difficulty, and possessing rules that have no affinity 
with the old tongue. So, in the Jacobite Patriarchate of Antioch, Syrian is 


* Book iii. ch. viii. ibid. pp. 1051-9. 

+ L'Eglise Orientale par Jacques  G. Pitzipios, Fondateur de la Société 
Chrétienne Orientale; Rome, 1855. 

t A History of the Holy Eastern Church, by the Rev. John Mason Neale, 
M.A., General Introduction, part i. pp. 820-8; Joseph Masters, 1850, 
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the ecclesiastical language, whatever may be the spoken tongue, whether 
Turkish, or Persian, or Arabic. In the Armenian, the letters are, indeed, the 
same: but the language itself differs widely. 

* But to come to the Orthodox Eastern Church. ... The Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, and the countries which once composed it, employ three 
ecclesiastical languages—Greek, Slavonic, and Georgian. 

** I.—The Greek of the Office Books makes no approach in its structure to 
the modern Romaic, and differs very little from the classical language, except 
in the employment of ecclesiastical words. It can undoubtedly be under- 
stood by educated persons, and, except where the dialect is excessively 
depraved, as in Crete, it is to a certain extent intelligible to the poor.... 

*II--Slavonie, however, prevails over by far the greater part of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. It is not only the Church language of all the 
Russias, but of Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Slavonia 
proper, Dalmatia, and Bulgaria. This noble language is perhaps more com- 
pletely a Church language than any other. Unlike its rivals in this respect, 
Greek and Latin, it had no previous literature: it was adapted to ecclesiastical 
purposes in its full freshness and vigour, not in its decay: and it has not, like 
the Latin, served as the medium of works purely literary. The Church gave 
it its letters; and its letters, obsolete in other respects, now serve only for 
the use of the Church. 

*In the year 868, SS. Cyril and Methodius were sent by the Emperor 
Michael III. into Moravia to translate the Holy Scriptures and the Offices of 
the Church at the instance of the Christian Princes Rotislaff and Sviatopolk. 
They found the Slavonic a formed language, and whether it did or did not 
possess characters, they introduced the Greek alphabet, with the addition of 
fifteen letters. 

« This alphabet is known as the Cyrillic.” The author goes on to say that 
the Uniats of Slavonian origin who make use of the Slavonian Liturgy employ 
not the Cyrillic, but the Glagolita alphabet (Glagolita in the Slavonic means 
a word), and maintains as certain that the Glagolita is not, as the Orientals 
assert, a more modern corruption and Latinisation of the Cyrillic alphabet, 
but on the contrary is the older character. 

“The Slavonic language has remained unaltered in the Church books to 
this day ; and there are Slavonian MSS. in Russia of a date as early as 1056. 
But the Slavonian peoples gradually lost the unity of their tongue, as they 
were scattered among or subjected by other nations. Five great dialects were 
in process of time formed from it. 1. The Zuss.... 2. The Polish, also 
largely spoken in Lithuania and Silesia, and corrupted with many Latin and 
German words. 3. The Tcheck. This is used in Bohemia and Moravia, and 
a dialect of it, the Slavack, in Hungary; and it approaches most closely to the 
Cyrillic. 4. The Jilyrian. This is subdivided into Bulgarian, the rudest, 
Servian, the most flowing of the Slavonic dialects, Bosnian, and Dalmatian. 
5. Croatian: spoken in Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, &c.... 

“TIT.—Georgian. On the first introduction of the faith into Georgia, the 
Office Books were employed in Greek. In the fifth century, however, David 
and Stephen, who had been educated at Jerusalem under the protection of 
King Tatian, translated into Georgian the Holy Scriptures from the Syriac, 
and the Church Books from the Greek. The Georgian characters are of two 
kinds, ecclesiastical and civil...completely different from each other. The 
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original Georgian, now the ecclesiastical language, differs as widely from the 
modern tongue as Slavonic does from Russ... . In the Georgian printing press 
at Moscow, and in one at Tiflis, all the Church books have been printed. 
Many works of the Fathers, however, and perhaps the Menology, read in 
Church still remain MSS.” 


Father Tondini, who has done so much to illustrate the whole 
subject of the Greek and Russian Liturgies in connection with the 
prerogatives of S. Peter*—and who is the founder of “ The 
Association of Prayers for the return of the separated portions of 
Christendom to Catholic Unity "—which received the blessing of 
Pius IX. with a grant of indulgences, May 18, 1877, and also of 
the present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster,—in a letter dated 
December, 1886, says: 


* Allow me to heartily congratulate you on the subject you are treating. 
It is an indirect but powerful cooperation in the reunion of the Churches. .., 
S. Leo is called kepdAn ris é€xxAnoias (glava Esvker). The Slavonian 
editions have kept this passage, though it is not to be found in the Greek 
printed editions. I myself have seen it in several Slavonian Mineje. The 
Mineja tchetja, Mena, or Lives of the Saints to be read in the Churches, state 
clearly the doctrine of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate—and the same every 
popular life published of S. Peter.” 


* The Primacy of S. Peter demonstrated from the Liturgy of the Greco-Russian 
Church, by the Rev. C. Tondini De Quarenghi, Barnabite. Richardson & 
Son, 1879. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EUSEBIUS TO S. PETERS ROMAN 
EPISCOPATE. 


Ir is not unfrequently asserted by Protestants that S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate cannot be proved by the testimony of Eusebius, 
for that nowhere does he expressly affirm that Peter was Bishop 
of Rome. Even if this were true, and though everything the 
historian says on S. Peter's position at Rome were insufficient 
of itself alone positively to prove his Episcopate, but yet were 
reconcilable with a belief and tradition of it generally prevailing 
at the time he wrote, and also with more direct testimony in the 
authors to whom he refers, we think that it would be taking a 
very unfair and unreasonable advantage of such want of explicit- 
ness on the part of Eusebius, therefore to decide that what he does 
say is of little or no weight in the argument. 

The authority of Eusebius is, however, of such exceptional, 
not to say paramount importance, as the ecclesiastical historian 
of the three first centuries, in whose writings moreover we find so 
many words treasured up from earlier works now no longer 
extant, that we have thought it well to bring together the various 
passages which occur in his History and Chronicle on the question ; 
so that, by their collation, the reader may see for himself what 
is the real truth. We shall give, at the same time, some very 
valuable comments from Valesius and Baronius on certain points. 

In a note on Eccl. Hist. v. 12, where Eusebius enumerates the 
Bishops of Jerusalem down to ‘ Narcissus the thirteenth in regular 
succession from the Apostles,’* Valesius says: 

* The most famous Churches, especially those that were founded by 
Apostles, kept with the greatest care the succession of their bishops laid up in 
their archives, writing out their names and the day of their death in the 
diptychs. These books Eusebius had diligently examined, as appears from 
this place, and has given the order of bishops in the principal Sees from such 
tables alone. Consequently, the successions of bishops recorded in the History 


and in the Chronicle of Eusebius are to be accounted of the greatest import- 
ance, as being the most ancient and the most certain." 


* See also B. iv. ch. 5. 
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Eusebius has given the succession of bishops in the three great 
Patriarchal Sees of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, and also in 
the Church of Jerusalem. We shall here treat of these succes- 
sions in the chronological order of the foundation of these 
Churches, viz.: (1) Jerusalem ; (2) Antioch; (8) Rome; (4) Alex- 
andria. 

Two main points will occupy this discussion on Eusebius. 
First we shall show that he distinctly records S. James, the 
brother of our Lord, to have been the first Bishop of Jerusalem ; 
5. Peter to have been the first Bishop of Antioch, and afterwards 
of Rome; and S. Mark, by appointment of S. Peter, to have been 
the first Bishop of Alexandria. Secondly, we shall show that 
Eusebius, in giving the succession of the Bishops of Jerusalem, 
always includes S. James, the first Bishop ; whilst in giving the 
succession of the Bishops of Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria, he 
always excludes S. Peter and S. Mark. We shall, at the same 
time, endeavour to account for this difference, which it will be 
our object to prove in no way militates against our thesis of S. 
Peters Roman Episcopate, but that, on the contrary, hereby, as 
also in other ways, Eusebius most clearly witnesses to the truth 
of that fact. 


I.—JERUSALEM.—In his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius 
states expressly that S. James was the first Bishop of Jerusalem : 

* James, called the brother of our Lord...surnamed the Just, was the 
first that received the Episcopate of the Church at Jerusalem.” * 

And in his Chronicle, A.D. 34: 

* Ecelesio Hierosolymorum primus episcopus ab Apostolis ordinatus 
Jacobus, qui et habitus est frater Domini.” "'IdkeSos ó d8eAqó0eos mpóros 
emiokoros ‘lepocodvpov tnd ràv amooTOXov KaGiorarat.t 


ANTIOCH.—EHEusebius does not explicitly record in his 
Ecclesiastical History that S. Peter founded the Church of Antioch, 
or that he was Dishop of that See. He clearly, however, implies 
this, and affirms it equivalently when he says: 

“"Lyvdrios, THs kar “Avtidxecay Ilérpov Siadoyijs Sevtepos rjv èmokoryv 
kexAnpapevos. Ignatius obtained the Hpiscopate, the second of Peter's suc- 
cession at Antioch.” + 

Pd. E Mn, nu 7 iv- 5, viL 19. 

+ Sunc. p. 328. Edit. Migne. 

t Eccl. Hist, iii. 36.—Origen likewise calls S. Ignatius, “the second Bishop 
of Antioch after the blessed Peter." Tov “Iyvdtiov Aéyo Tov perà Toy pakápiov 
Ilérpov rijs Avrtoxeías Sevrepov éníakomov. Hom. in Luc. vi. Scheda Grabii. 
Migne, Patr. Gracc. tom. 13, p. 1814. 
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Again, he mentions : 


** Theophilus in the Church of Antioch as the sixth in the succession from 
the Apostles.” * 


But in his Chronicle, under the year 40, we have: 


“ Petrus Apostolus, cum primum Antiochenam ecclesiam fundasset, 
Romam mittitur, ibique Evangelium predicans XXV. annis ejusdem urbis 
Episcopus perseverat."  Ilérpos 6 xopudaios, mpatny èv 'Avrwoxeia epeo- 
cas éxxAnoiay, eis "Pop dzewnt knporrov TO evayyéMov* 6 0 aùTòs pera Tis 
ev 'Ayroxeía exkAnoias kal ris év ‘Poun mpáros mpoéarr ews reAevon eos abroU.] 
* Peter the Corypheus, having first founded the Church at Antioch, went 
away to Rome preaching the Gospel; and he also after the Church in Antioch 
presided the first over that of Rome until his death." 


These words of Eusebius witness equally to S. Peter's Episco- 
pate at Antioch and at Rome. { 


So extraordinary, and, at the same time, frivolous are the 
cavils of certain Protestants on all matters relating to S. Peter, 
that we think it well at this place to make a short digression, for 
we should not be surprised if some one were here to object that 
mpõTos mpoéory did not necessarily imply that S. Peter was the 
first Bishop in the two Sees. We, therefore, illustrate the word 
m poéo T3), to show that it is equivalent to “was bishop of,” by the 
following passage from Eusebius: 


Kedanaiov 16’. Tives emt rys Oirjpov Bacwrelas tis "Popatov kai' AAe£av- 
Spéwy exxAnoias mpoéornaay (Nic.). Ths “Popaiwy ékkNgaías tiv èmiokoriv 
... Eor)p diadéyerat. “AAAG kai rs “Ade~avdpéwy mapoikias Kedadiovos 

L SEN r oF z A ` 3 ^ n 
rérapow en. déxa €reot mpooávros, thy Siadoxny Aypurivos StakapBaver. 


We have had pointed out to us a critique in a religious Pro- 
testant journal on Mr. Allnatt's excellent work, Cathedra Petri. 
The anonymous writer there charges Mr. Allnatt with ‘deliberate 
bad faith," because he renders éveyeipicay in the passage of S. 
Irenæus,§ “committed (or transmitted) We, for our part, are 
quite content with this translation, which has been common to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. 'Ewyxetp(to, for all that may be 
said as to its strict derivative meaning, as much as vapa8(ewyt, 
peTadiowpt, Tapeyyvdw, is used in the general sense of giving up, 
handing over, transmitting, surrendering. The middle form éyyeu- 


* jv. 20. + Sync. pp. 539-40. 
+ Hist. Eccl. iv. 19. Againin his Chronicle, A.D. 62, vide infra. 
§ Her. iii. 3. 
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pfopacis frequently * used by Eusebius when recording a succession 
to some See, for dvadéyowat. The sense of these two words, so to 
say technical, is in such passages identical To illustrate, again, 
the unimportance, and entirely general meaning, of the particular 
word éyxetpíto, when thus used, we may take the following from 
Eusebius : 


A ^ , € , 3 , N , M J 
Zupewy ... THs ev TepoooAvpots exkAnotas Kata TovTovs THY Aevrovpyíav 
eykexetptadpevos nv. t 


To which passage Valesius adds this note : 


“ Ita quidem Codex Regius. Verum quatuor reliqui, Maz. scilicet ac Med. 
cum Fuk. ac Saviliano scriptum habent Tv Aevrovpyíav eixev." 


Thus what, according to our anonymous sapient critic any trust- 
worthy translation must render: * Simeon had the ministry put 
into his hands’’—since a word is used ‘“‘ denoting at once joint 
action, and that action not bequeathing, but entrusting "—the 
learned interpreters of Eusebius are content to render, or to have 
for it in exchange, simply eiyev. “Simeon had the ministry." 

S. Irenæus and Eusebius knew Greek too; but they would, 
perhaps, have picked their words with greater caution and more 
as philologists, could they have foreseen that in after ages they 
would be subjected to the hypercriticism of Anglican purists, 
who are so often wont to make the issue of momentous historical 
facts affecting the faith of Catholics depend on questions of 
etymology, or rather on such like verbal quibbles. According to 
this sort of criticism, we must suppose that Eusebius meant his 
words in the following passages to be necessarily taken in their 
strict literal sense : 


Aivos émickomos. .. . AveyxAntr@ ravryv (tv Aetrovpyiav rìs ‘Popaiwy 
exxAngias) mapadidwot (E. H. iii. 13)  KA$ugys Evapéorm mapaðoùs tiv 
Aetroupyiay dvadvet Tov Bidy (iii. 34). Aovxios . . . Sreávo reAevróv uera- 


didwar (strictly gives a share of) vóv kXjpov (vii. 2). Aevrepov è obros 
(KXav8tos) 0.eX8àv eros AbpgAtávo peradidwat thy ryyepoviav (vii. 28, ad fin.). 
Whereas anyone with a little common sense would at once see 
that these various expressions are but so many forms whereby 
succession is implied, Nevertheless, the general sense which we 
have said éveyeiptcav may bear does not at all exclude the more 
particular and proper meaning of the word, which would signify 
that the Apostles entrusted, personally whilst still in life, the 
episcopate to Linus; whether by this is implied that they gave 


* As, for example, H. E. v. 19, 22; vi. 21. TT Uu an qs 
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him part in the episcopal duties of the Roman Church, which 
resulted in his being, after their death, chosen to be the Ordinary 
Bishop of that See; or that he was also expressly appointed by 
the Apostles (that is, strictly speaking, by S. Peter) to succeed as 
Bishop of Rome on his own death. For both these views are 
consonant with Catholie opinion. 

It seems, indeed, to be very probable that S. Peter, in the 
exigencies of the time, and with the immediate prospect before 
him of imprisonment and martyrdom, should have provided in 
this way for the succession to the Primacy and the See of Rome. 
That he should have had an express Divine sanction in making 
such provision is in entire conformity with the care, we know, 
that our Lord has for His Church, and with the plenary powers 
which we might expect would be given to S. Peter under the 
circumstances. The action of the Prince of the Apostles in what 
was wholly exceptional and extraordinary would form no pre- 
cedent for ordinary cases. And any appeal against it to the 
normal rule, or to subsequent ecclesiastical legislation of Councils 
made to remedy and prevent abuses, is here quite beside the 
mark. 


Let us now return to our subject, viz., the Episcopate of 8. 
Peter at Antioch. To further illustrate this matter, we give the 
following extracts from the Annals of Baronius, A.D. 39. 

“That the Church of Antioch was this year founded by S. 
Peter and administered by him for seven years, Eusebius would 
have learnt from a no less certain source than the most ancient 
records of that Church, since his own See of Cæsarea was quite 
close to that of Antioch."  (ix.) 

* In the same way that Peter was sent by the Apostles to those 
who had believed in Christ in Samaria—as on a matter of great 
importance, and a mission worthy of the Prince of the Apostles * 
—go too, on the occasion of the conversion at Antioch of many 
Jews and Greeks to the Faith, and a Church being gathered there 
through the preaching of the disciples, who were dispersed abroad 
after the death of Stephen,t we may well believe that it was the 
opinion of all the Apostles that Peter, their chief, should preside 
as Bishop over that city, which was the metropolis of all Syria, 
and to which Palestine, with Jerusalem itself, was subject. For 
we know that the course adopted from the earliest times in creat- 


* Acts, viii. 1-14. T Acts, xi. 19-21. 
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ing Ecclesiastical Sees was to follow the division of the Roman 
Provinces, according to their respective rank of dignity. Of this 
there are many examples; but it will suffice here to mention one 
or other; and first that of Alexandria, which bears intimately 
on the See of Antioch. For though the See of Antioch was 
erected by Peter before that of Alexandria in Peter’s name, yet, 
because the prefecture of Alexandria, styled Augustalis by 
Augustus himself, and magnificently privileged by the emperor 
above others, far out-stripped the prefecture of Syria—evidently 
for this reason it was that the See of Alexandria, erected by 
Mark in Peter’s name, was ranked before that of Antioch, 
though this latter See was the first created. In like manner 
because the proconsulate of Syria was the first in rank of all the 
Eastern prefectures, the Church of Antioch, its metropolis, came 
to have the first place; and though the Church of Jerusalem had 
a claim to precedence on account of its origin and the great events 
accomplished in it, and its prerogatives might therefore be thought 
to excel those of the other Eastern Churches, yet that See was 
made subject to Antioch. 

“It appears, moreover, that the Church of Jerusalem was not 
even the Metropolitan See of Palestine; but, because Cæsarea on 
the Sea was the Roman metropolis of the entire province, its 
Metropolitan See also was fixed in that city, whilst a certain 
honour was at the same time preserved to the Church of Jeru- 
salem." 

This, Baronius adds, is distinctly set forth by S. Jerome,* and 
attested by the Council of Nice as being of ancient tradition. t 

“ Thus it was," he concludes, ** Peter, who had the primacy 
amongst the Apostles, undertook the charge of the Church at 
Antioch, being at that time the first and of most importance. 
From ancient time the Catholic Church has been used to com- 
memorate this event by the anniversary celebration of the Feast of 
S. Peter's Chair at Antioch on the 22nd of February." (x. xi.) 

* But what (asks Baronius) are we properly to understand 
when we say that Peter founded the Church of Antioch and held 
the See for seven years? For this it was not necessary that Peter 
should go to Antioch and constantly reside there for seven years ; 
for if it were Peter's presence that made a Primatial Church, we 
should have as many Patriarchal Sees as there were Churches 
formed by the Apostle: and these no doubt would be very many. 


* Epist. 61 ad Pammach. T Conc. Nic. Can. 7. 
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Whereas the fact of the See of Alexandria—which there is no 
proof that Peter ever visited—being made by him the greatest of 
all after that of Rome shows us plainly that it was not his presence, 
but his authority especially that was necessary to constitute any 
Church a Patriarchal See. 

“Now, in saying that the See of Antioch was founded by 
Peter, we do not mean that he was the first to preach the 
Gospel there, since it is notorious from the testimony of S. Luke 
that this was done by the disciples who were driven abroad from 
Jerusalem after the death of Stephen: but we are to understand 
the Church of Antioch to have been founded by Peter, in such 
sense, that from him it received its principal dignity, whereby it 
was reckoned the greatest of all the Eastern Sees; albeit other 
disciples before Peter preached the Gospel there, and so may be 
said to have laid the first foundation of its Church. 

** Nor, again, because S5. Peter and Paul preached the Gospel 
at Antioch later on, in person, can they on that account be called 
the founders of the Church there; that is, if we are to stand by 
what the Apostle says 1n his Epistle to the Romans *: *I have so 
preached this gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should 
build upon another man's foundation. And, even did we allow 
that S. Peter, because he preached the Gospel at Antioch after 
others, might, therefore, in some sense be said to have founded its 
Church, still no more could be ascribed to him, on this score, than 
to S. Paul, who also laboured there in the same work, and with 
most signal success. Nay, for that matter, Ignatius, writing to 
the Magnesians, does not attribute any more here to Peter than 
to Paul, since he affirms that the Church of Antioch was founded 
by both these Apostles. Consequently, the assertion that the 
Church of Antioch was in a special sense founded by Peter—as is 
the universal tradition—necessarily implies that Peter first erected 
or constituted that Patriarchal See: and for his so doing, we are 
quite at liberty to say that there was no strict necessity for his 
going in person to Antioch, since, wherever he was, he had this 
power, in virtue of the authority he possessed. 

* We have been hitherto treating of S. Peter's founding and 
erecting the See of Antioch; let us now say a word on his own 
episcopate in that See. 

** Since the Church of Antioch was thus made by Peter the first 
and most influential of all the Churches up to that time constituted, 
it, surely, could be the See of none other than the Prince of the 


* Rom. xv. 20. 
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Apostles himself. For the hierarchical order, which Christ willed 
to be observed in His Church, seems incompatible with any other 
arrangement than that the Chief Apostle should occupy the princi- 
pal See.* Now, in speaking of S. Peter holding the See of Antioch, 
we do not suppose anyone so simple as to imagine that when we say 
he held it for seven years (these are reckoned from its first institu- 
tion until that of Rome was firmly established), we thereby mean 
that he never left Antioch during that space of time; any more 
than when he is said to have held the See of Rome for twenty-five 
years, it is meant that he was never absent elsewhere. For when 
we consider that, as supreme and universal Pastor, he had the 
charge not of one city only, but of the whole Christian world ; and 
when we think how great and urgent must have been his solicitude, 
that he had to provide for all, and was bound, so far as he could, 
to visit, form, admonish, exhort, in a word, to feed and rule the 
entire flock entrusted to him, how could we suppose that— 
especially in times when the Christian faith was assailed alike by 
Jews and Gentiles—he would be restricted within the narrow 
bounds of any one single city, however great; and not rather, as 
in fact S. Luke records him doing this very same year, go about 
everywhere visiting all the Churches? In this sense, then, we are 
to understand that S. Peter presided for seven years over the Epis- 
copal See of Antioch until the erection of that of Rome, which he 
willed to be the greatest of all: and thus he was called Bishop 
successively of both these Sees." (xvi. xvii.) 


ROME.—We have already quoted the passage from the 
Chronicle, A.D. 40, in which Eusebius records that S. Peter, after 
having first founded the Church of Antioch, went to preach the 
Gospel in Rome, and was the first Bishop of the Church there 
until his death. 

See also his History, B. ii. 14, and v. 8. 


ALEXANDRIA.—We read in the Chronicle, A.D. 42: 


* We fail to understand how this principle can be accepted absolutely : 
since, before the erection of the See of Antioch, S. James was already Bishop 
of Jerusalem, when that Church was the first and the only Episcopal See: 
but this case, being quite exceptional and provisional, seems hardly to disturb 
the general and normal rule laid down by Baronius, Perhaps, however, we 
should understand the learned Cardinal as meaning that if S. Peter held any 
See at all, in such case he must be Bishop of the principal See. This is both 
in harmony with the Divine order, and has, moreover, been borne out by 
actual fact. Í 


+ Acts, 1x. 32. 
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* Marcus Evangelista, interpres Petri ZEgypto et Alexandrie Christum 
annuntiat." Mdpkos ó evayyedoris ev Aiyinr@ kal’ Ade£avdpeia róv owrnptov 
Aóyov edvnyyediCero (Sync.). 


See also his History, D. ii. 16. 


II. We come now to our second point. Here, we will first 
give some passages from Eusebius, showing how, in the enumera- 
tion of the successive Bishops of Jerusalem, he always includes 
S. James ; whilst on the contrary, in recording the successions of 
Bishops in the three Patriarchal Sees, he uniformly excludes both 
S. Peter and S. Mark. We shall then endeavour to explain this 
difference, and show that no argument can thence be drawn against 
S. Peter's Roman Episcopate. 


JERUSALEM.—In the Chronicle of Eusebius, A.D. 62, we 
read : 


“Jacobus frater Domini, quem omnes Justum appellabant, a Judeis 
lapidibus opprimitur, in eujus thronum Simeon, qui et Simon, secundus 
assumitur." Again, A.D. 111: “ Post Justum [tertium] Ecclesiæ Hiersol- 
ymitanz episcopatum quartus suscipit Zaccheus, post quem quintus Tobias, 
cui succedit sextus Benjamin, &c.” * 


So, too, in his History, Eusebius writes : 


*« The first Bishop was James, called the brother of our Lord: affer whom 
the second was Simeon, the third Justus . . . and the fifteenth Judas. 
These are all the Bishops of Jerusalem that filled up the time from the 
Apostles until the above-mentioned date, all of the Circumcision. Last of all, 
Narcissus the thirtieth from the Apostles in regular succession.” + 


ANTIOCH.—In his Chronicle, a.D. 43, Eusebius says : 


« Primus Antiochise ordinatur episcopus Evodius.” The Greek (Syne.) is 
the same. Again, A.D. 69: ''Antiochie secundus episcopus ordinatur 
Ignatius." 


So also in his History : t 


« On the death of Evodius, who was the first Bishop of Antioch, Ignatius 
was appointed the second." “ Ignatius, also, who is celebrated by many even 
to this day, as the successor of Peter at Antioch (rs kar 'Avrióxetav Ilérpov 
91aBox7js), was the second that obtained the episcopal office there." $ 


* With this the Greek ap. Syncellwm agrees. 

tH. E. iv. 5, v. 12. tiii. 22, 86; iv. 20. 

§“ The earliest tradition," says Dr. Lightfoot, “represents Ignatius as 
the second of the Antiochene bishops, or (if S. Peter be reckoned) the third. 
Of extant authors, our first authority for this statement is Origen, who styles 
him ‘the second after the Blessed Peter’ (Hom. vi. in Luc. § 1). He, how- 
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Again : 

* In the Church of Antioch Theophilus the sixth from the Apostles ” (€xros 
amd TOY drooTÓAov). 

* When Eusebius says that Evodius was the first Bishop of 
Antioch, he means," writes Baronius, ‘‘that he was the first to 
hold the See after the Apostle Peter. This is necessarily to be 
inferred from what he had already said: which, though some- 
what obscure, becomes clear enough from the words of Ignatius 
himself, Bishop of the same See [or, we should say, from the 
words attributed to the Saint] in his Epistle to the Church of 
Antioch (12) : 

‘Remember Evodius, your own most blessed Father, who first after the 
Apostles obtained the government of your Church.’ 

Evodius, then, was not simply the first Bishop of Antioch, but 
the first ‘after the Apostles, namely, Peter,—the plural being 
used for singular, as is of frequent custom.” * 


ROME.—Eusebius says in his Chronicle, A.D. 66 : 


** Post Petrum primus Romanam Ecclesiam tenuit Linus annis duodecim." 
Tis "Popaíev ékkAgoias mparos émiokomos peta Ilérpov tov kopvdaiov Awos 
črn in. (Sync) Again, A.D. 79: “Romane Ecclesie secundus constituitur 
episcopus Anacletus ann. xii," (Arm. viii) Ty Popaíev ékkAgota emiokoros 
jj 'Popaí noig 
éyove erà IIérpov róv kopudatoy ' Avéykànros črn duo (Sync.). 
yéyove Bi p P p yehnros ern 


In his History, Eusebius writes : 


« After the Martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus was the first who received 
the episcopate at Rome.”——‘“ Linus, whom Paul has mentioned in his 
second Epistle to Timothy, as his companion at Rome, has been before shown 
to have been the first after Peter, that obtained the episcopate at Rome. 
Clement also, who was appointed the third Bishop of this Church, is proved 
by him (Paul) to have been a fellow-labourer and fellow-soldier with him.” 
* During this time (of Trajan) Clement was yet Bishop of the Romans, 
who was also the third that held the episcopate there after Paul and Peter: 
Linus being the first, and Anencletus next in order." * Biuarestus was 
succeeded in the episcopal office by Alexander, the fifth in the succession 


from Peter and Paul.”——“ Xystus was succeeded by Telesphorus, the 
seventh in succession from the Apostles.” ——*''* Eleutherus, the twelfth in order 
from the Apostles.” ——‘ Victor, who was the thirteenth Bishop of Rome from 
Peter.” + 


ever, does not give the name of Ignatius’ predecessor. This missing name, 

Evodius, is supplied by Eusebius [in the passages cited in the text], and in 

Quest. ad Steph. 1, ‘the second after the Apostles.’ Ignatius is styled ‘the 

third after Peter the Apostle’ by S. Jerome (Vir. IU. 16), and by Socrates 

(H. E. vi. 8) ‘the third from the Apostle Peter." (Ignatius, vol. i. pp. 28, 29.) 
* Annal. A.D. 89, xviii. 


+ H. E. iii. 2, 4, 21; iv. 1, 5; v. Preface to ch. i, and ch. xxviii, 
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ALEXANDRIA.—Under a.p. 62. Eusebius has in his 
Chronicle : 


“ Post Marcum Evangelistam primus Alexandrine Ecclesie ordinatur 
episcopus Annianus qui preefuit annis xxii.” (Arm. xxvi.) * 


And in his History : 


* In the eighth year of Nero's reign Annianus first after Mark the Apostle 
and Evangelist succeeds to the administration of the Church of Alexandria.” 
——“ In the fourth year of Domitian Annianus, the first Bishop of Alex- 
andria, died after having filled the office twenty-two years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Avilius, the second (in order). * Primus was the fourth from the 
Apostles who received the ministry of the Church of Alexandria.” + 


Now, from the above citations we see that Eusebius, in re- 
cording the succession of Bishops in the several Sees, makes use 
of the following terms :—(1) “ After the Martyrdom of Paul and 
Peter ; ” (2) ** From the Apostles ;” (8) “ After Paul and Peter ;” 
* From Peter and Paul"; (4) “ After Peter ;’’ ‘‘ From Peter; ” 
‘‘ After Mark the Evangelist," or “the Apostle and Evangelist.” 

The term “From the Apostles,” used in connection with the 
record of Episcopal succession, evidently means something more 
than, from the times of the Apostles. It points to the Apostolic 
origin of the Church, and to a certain relation which the Apostles 
had to it ; but it by no means implies that Apostles (in the plural) 
held the Episcopal See. This is clear from this term being used 
not only with reference to the Patriarchal Churches, but also to 
that of Jerusalem, where there could be no possible question of 
any other being Bishop but S. James alone. Nor does it of itself 
necessarily imply that any one of the Apostles, strictly speaking, 
held the first Episcopate in the Church referred to ; for it is used 
also with regard to Alexandria, of which See certainly none of 
the Apostles was diocesan bishop. Here this term, besides 
marking a date, doubtless connotes also the relation which that 
Church had with the Apostle S. Peter in its foundation, and with- 
S. Mark its first Bishop, who is called an Apostle, as being such 
in a large sense. In the case of Jerusalem, the same term may 
have reference to the Apostles, whether as having consecrated S. 
James, or as having appointed him the first Bishop of that See ; 
or again, because, according to Hegesippus, ‘he received the 
government of the Church with the Apostles.” f On the other 
hand, it may refer exclusively to 8. James—since, according to 


* [t is the same in the Greek Sync. + H. E. ii. 24, ii, 14, iv. 1. 
+ Euseb. H.E. ii. 23. 
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some, this plural form “ Apostles” signifies also the singular, 
when the facts of the case show that one only is meant. 

In connection with the Patriarchal Churches of Antioch and 
Rome, the term ‘‘ from the Apostles,"—as also, in the particular 
case of Rome, ‘‘ from Peter and Paul," ‘‘ after Paul and Peter,” 
and “after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter "—is not merely the 
notice of a date, but clearly has reference also to whatever special 
relation these Apostles might have had to those Churches, 
though it does not of itself indicate what that relation was. 

The term, ‘‘ After Peter," '* After Mark," shows that S. Peter 
and S. Mark are themselves of the same official character as those 
recorded to succeed them are set forth to be, Ze, Bishops. This 
term is personal and individual in contradistinction to the other 
terms. It is, moreover, used by Eusebius when enumerating the 
Bishops of Jerusalem. They are spoken of as “after James,” 
who notoriously was the first Bishop before them. 

Hence, though Eusebius does not include either S. Peter or S. 
Mark in his catalogues of the Bishops of the three Patriarchal 
Sees, yet implicitly he as distinctly affirms, both in his History 
and in his Chronicle, that the one and the other were the first 
Bishops of these Sees, as explicitly he affirms that S. James, 
the brother of our Lord, was first Bishop of Jerusalem. And this 
express testimony is over and above that which, under the head 
of Antioch, we before gave from his Chronicle, A.D. 40. 

Having thus determined what, in the mind of Eusebius, was the 
particular relation between S. Peter and the Episcopal succession 
in the Roman Church when he used the foregoing terms, we are now 
in a position to decide with approximate certainty what he meant, 
or rather perhaps what he did not mean, by conjoining the Apostle 
S. Paulin connection with that succession. We say, then, that 
he evidently did not thereby intend to insinuate that S. Paul was 
Bishop of Rome along with S. Peter. He makes mention of them 
both together by name as the two great Apostles of Rome, and 
the founders together of the Roman Church ; and the expression 
he uses, “from or after Peter and Paul,” is, taken by itself alone, 
simply equivalent to ‘‘from the Apostles” (Le, those two of the 
Apostles who had a special relation with Rome)—a term which 
he also uses as much in connection with Rome as with the other 
Apostolic Churches. We would at the same time remark that 
this use of the plural and of the more general term, “from the 
Apostles,” in speaking of Rome, no way detracts from that par- 
ticular relation of S. Peter, as Bishop of Rome, which, as we 
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have seen from other sources, Eusebius expressly affirms, but on 
the contrary, after such affirmation, clearly implies and confirms 
it. Let it, moreover, be well noted that nowhere does Eusebius, 
when speaking of the Episcopal succession, say “after or from 
Paul” as he says “after James," “after Mark,” and “after or 
from Peter." 

Here then, at length, we may give some answer to the ques- 
tion, why it was that Eusebius, though elsewhere affirming S. 
Peter to have been the first Bishop of Antioch, and afterwards of 
Rome, and S. Mark to have been the first Bishop of Alexandria, 
does not include in his catalogues of the Bishops of the three 
Patriarchal Sees either S. Peter or S. Mark, as he does S. James, 
amongst the Bishops of Jerusalem. 

It is well in the first place to bear in mind that S. Irenæus, 
on whose authority Eusebius so greatly relied, and whom he so 
often quotes, had acted on the same principle in his own list of 
the Bishops of Rome down to Eleutherus, which list Euse- 
bius has adopted in his History. So also the author of the Poem 
against Marcion of the third century, in his catalogue down to 
Hyginus, after expressly stating that Peter had himself held 
the See of Rome, speaks of Linus as the first Bishop—* Linum 
primum.” * S. Optatus of Milevis (A.D. 372) and 8. Augustine (A.D. 
400), acting on the contrary principle, include S. Peter in their 
catalogues, and name Peter first and Linus second. 

We must not, however, omit to mention that, in a passage 
which Eusebius quotes+ from Irenæus, the Saint twice speaks of 
Hyginus—whom, in his formal catalogue, he had placed eighth in 
order—as ‘‘ the ninth that held the Episcopate in succession from 
the Apostles.” This would give colourable ground for thinking 
that Irenæus, and also Eusebius, when speaking informally and 
simply of the Bishops of Rome as such, and when not enumerating 
them as the successors of the Apostle Peter in the Roman See, 
recognised also the other way of reckoning them. Valesius, how- 
ever, appends the following as a note on this place of Eusebius : 


“ This passage of Irenæus is found still in his Book iii. ch. 4, where the 
ancient interpreter seems to have read dydoos, and not évaros. And this 
reading is more in agreement with Irenæus, as appears from ch. 3 of the same 
Book, where, in his list of the Bishops of Rome, he reckons Hyginus the eighth 
from the Apostles. The error is, however, a most ancient one; for also in Book 
i ch. 28 of Irenæus we find évaros, as well as in Epiphanius on the Heresy 
of the Cerdonians, and in Cyprian’s Epistle (74) to Pompeius. We give here the 


* See supra, p. 155. Tay. E. av. 11. 
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passage from Cyprian, because it seems to be a translation from Ireneus: 
Whose master, Cerdon, came to Rome under Hyginus, the then bishop, who 
was the ninth in the city.' " 


Whatever may be the precise truth on this point is, however, 
of hardly any importance in its bearing on the testimony of 
Eusebius to S. Peters Roman Episcopate, which, from other 
sources, is shown to be so ample and clear. 

The reason given by Valesius and other learned commentators 
why S. Ireneus—as regards Rome, and after him Eusebius—did 
not include S. Peter and S. Mark in the list of bishops was because 
their dignity as Apostles raised them above the ordinary rank of 
the bishops who succeeded them. 

We think we cannot do better than give here some notes of 
Valesius, which may serve to elucidate this matter and other 
points of our discussion. 

On the words of Eusebius, perà llavXov te xai llérpov 
(ii. 21), Valesius says: 


** Two things are here to be noted : first, that Eusebius places Paul before 
Peter; second, that he seems to make both of them bishops of the city of 
Home. With regard to the first point, Eusebius does the same also in 
another place (iii. 2). But we must not think that he therefore sets Paul 
above Peter; for frequently those who are more honourable are named in the 
latter place.* For the matter of that,in the seals of the Roman Church 
Paul is always placed on the right hand and Peter on the left, as Baronius 
has remarked in his Exposition of the Nicene Council. As to the second 
difficulty, we would observe that Eusebius never reckons the Apostles in the 
number of the bishops; and, in fact, he has said already that Paul together 
with Peter had founded and planted the Roman Church, appealing to the 
words of Dionysius of Corinth, as later on he does also to those of Irenæus. 
When, however, he speaks of the Roman Episcopate, he attributes it to Peter 
alone, as is clear from his Chronicle. (See the learned discussion on this 
matter by Peter Habert in his work, De Prímatu Petri. It is thus, too, we 
must reconcile Irenæus, speaking of Hyginus (Heres. L. i.) évarov kAnporv rns 
emu komuijs 9ua80xns amd rà» drooTÓAcov €xovros ‘as holding the ninth place 
of Episcopal succession from the Apostles,’ with what he says, L. iii. ch. 3 et 
4, since Irenæus, in the same way as Eusebius, speaks of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul having both founded the Roman Church, though he does not reckon 
them in his catalogue of bishops. It is in a like sense that Epiphanius, 
treating of the heresy of the Cerdonians, says that Hyginus held the ninth 
place of Episcopal succession after James, Peter, and Paul. Now, should 
anyone from this passage maintain that James was Bishop of Rome along 
with Peter,he would simply be laughed at. And in the same way we may 
argue with regard to Paul." 


* Thus, v.g., Luke, ii. 16. See supra, p. 134. 
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An objection against the reason given by Valesius will here, 
no doubt, suggest itself, viz., that S. Mark, the first Bishop of 
Alexandria, was not one of the Twelve Apostles ; and yet, equally 
with S. Peter, he is omitted from the list of the bishops of that 
See. 

To this we reply, that this omission of the first Bishop and 
Founder obtains with Eusebius for all the three Patriarchal Sees 
alike, and for them alone: it does not extend to the See of Jeru- 
salem. Now, the Patriarchal See of Alexandria claims for its 
chief Founder the Prince of the Apostles, as do the Sees of 
Antioch and Rome. 

* For this reason, too," says Baronius, ‘the Church of Alexandria ob- 
tained the first place after that of Rome, because Mark erected it in the name 
of Peter and by his appointment ; as Gelasius testifies in the following words : 
‘The second See at Alexandria was consecrated in the name of blessed Peter 
by Mark his disciple, the Evangelist; for he, being sent by the Apostle Peter 
into Egypt, preached there the word of truth, and accomplished his martyr- 
dom." (Gelas. in decret. de lib. apocryph.) * 


Uniformity of principle in drawing up the succession of the 
Bishops in the three Patriarchal Sees which derived their origin 
and dignity from S. Peter, may serve, then, to explain why 
Eusebius omits their first founders from the list of Bishops. 

But we must remark, secondly, that independently of the 
special dignity and authority that S. Mark had in founding the 
Church of Alexandria by delegation of S. Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles, —whom Eusebius more than once in connection with 
the Episcopal succession styles tov xopudatov,—S. Mark was 
himself of pre-eminent rank in the Church, as one of the four 
Evangelists, who, as such, have ever obtained an almost like 
honour, and the same rite in the Liturgy, as the Apostles them- 
selves. In fact Eusebius, when recording the Episcopal suc- 
cession at Alexandria, gives him the style of Apostle: ‘‘ First 
after Mark the Apostle and Evangelist succeeds Annianus.”+ And 
it was, no doubt, on account of this personal dignity of S. Mark 
that Eusebius does not reckon him in the list of the ordinary 
Bishops who succeeded him. 

Commenting on the words of Eusebius, * Thomas sent to 
King Agbarus the Apostle Thaddeus, one of the seventy,” { 
Valesius says as follows: 


* The name of Apostle is here used in a large sense: much in the same 
way as nations and cities would call those their apostles from whom they 


* Annal. A.D. 45. (xlvi.) "HI. Ea 24, IUE BiN: 
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first received the truth of the Gospel. For this name is given not to the 
Twelve alone; but all their disciples, companions and helpers are called 
apostles in a general sense. And as—though our Lord chose only seventy 
disciples—many more are honoured with this name, as Eusebius has remarked 
in the preceding chapter: so also, though our Lord appointed only twelve 
Apostles, this title came to be shared by divers others, as S. Jerome observes 
in his Commentary on the Galatians. So, too, in the Greek Menologies, and in 
Metaphrastes, Mark and Luke the Evangelists, as well as Titus, Timothy, 
Philemon, and others of Paul's disciples, are styled Apostles." 


Valesius then goes on to illustrate what he has said by the 
words of S. Ambrose, or rather Hilarius, on Gal. ch. i. On the 
words just quoted from Eusebius (ii. 24) Valesius says : 


* Justly may Mark be called an Apostle, since he was the first to preach 
the faith to the people of Alexandria." 


Again, on the words * Annianus the first bishop ” (iii. 14): 


“The first (that is) after Mark. In the same way Eusebius speaks of 
Linus, Bishop of Rome (iii. 2): * After the martyrdom of Paul and Peter 
Linus first obtains the episcopate.’ For Mark was Apostle of the people of 
Alexandria, as I have before said. But the Apostles were out of the usual 
order, and were not reckoned in the number of Bishops.” 


We must now endeavour to explain why it is that Eusebius, 
whilst excluding S. Peter and S. Mark from his catalogue of the 
Dishops of the three Patriarchal Sees, acts upon a different 
principle with regard to the See of Jerusalem, which also was of 
Apostolie origin, and whose succession of bishops he is so careful 
to enumerate; and why he includes S. James amongst the 
bishops of that Church. We have not been able to find an ex- 
planation of, or even allusion made to, this point of difficulty in 
any author. | 

We think then, in the first place, that some explanation of 
this difference may be found in the extraordinary and quite 
exceptional circumstances of S. James’ appointment to the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem, as these are recorded, and were tradi- 
tionally received, in the early Church. Thus it is said that S. 
James was designated, if not consecrated, for this office by Christ 
Himself after His Resurrection. More generally, and perhaps on 
better grounds, it is affirmed that he was consecrated, or at any 
rate constituted,* Bishop of Jerusalem by the Apostles, in order 
that with them he should rule its Church. These remarkable cir- 
cumstances, added to the fact of Jerusalem being the first Mother 


* « S. Chrysostom is of opinion that this appointment was due especially 
to S. Peter.” Jn Joan. Hom. 87. See Baron. Ann. A.D. 34, cexci. 
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Church, and the first constituted Episcopal See in order of time, 
would render its episcopate quite exceptional, and give to S. James, 
as the first occupier, such notoriety as Bishop of a See—and such a 
See—amongst Christians, that his title of Bishop of Jerusalem would 
adhere to him as peculiarly and personally as did those other 
titles by which he was so universally known, of James the Just, 
and the brother of our Lord. We should, besides, bear in mind 
that the special dignity and unique character of the Church of 
Jerusalem were indissolubly bound up with the person and dignity 
of its first Bishop, S. James, as the brother of our Lord ; so much 
so, that it was sometimes termed the Theadelphian See.* 

Hence, we think, it would seem unnaturally forced and 
strained, had Eusebius excluded S. James, the brother of our 
Lord, and the first of all Christian Bishops in the order of time, 
from his catalogue, when enumerating the Bishops of that See. 

Eusebius, in the following passages, records the circumstances 
of S. James’ appointment to the Episcopate of Jerusalem which 
we have mentioned above : 


“ This James, therefore, whom the ancients, on account of the excellence 
of his virtue, surnamed the Just, was the first that received the Episcopate of 
the Church of Jerusalem. But Clement, in the sixth book of his Jnstitutions, 
represents it thus: ‘ Peter, and James, and John, after the Ascension of our 
Saviour, though they had been preferred by our Lord, did not contend for the 
honour, but chose James the Just as Bishop of Jerusalem.’”’ + 


** Hegesippus also, who was of the very next generation to the Apostles, 
in the fifth book of his Commentaries, gives the most accurate account of him 


*«'To James belongs the title, on all hands secure and indisputable, of 
o adeAdos ro) Kupiov or ddeApdGeos (‘the brother of our Lord,’ or ‘ brother 
of God’). And hence the See of Jerusalem, to which, in the first year after 
our Lord's Ascension, he was ordained Bishop, came to be called Thronus 
Theadelphicus (the Theadelphian Throne), from ‘the brother of God ;’ in the 
same way as the Roman See is called Apostolic, from Peter the Prince of the 
Apostles.” Bollandists, 1 Maii, De S. Jacobo, § ii. 10. We can, moreover, 
see the intimate association there was between the See of Jerusalem and the 
brother of our Lord from what Eusebius writes (H. E. ii. 11). ‘“ After the 
martyrdom of James, and the taking of Jerusalem which immediately 
followed, the report is, that those of the Apostles, and the disciples of our 
Lord who yet survived, came together from all parts with those that were 
related to our Lord according to the flesh—for many of them were yet living. 
These consulted together, to determine who was worthy of being the successor 
of James. And they all unanimously declared Simeon the son of Cleophas, 
of whom mention is made in the sacred volume, as worthy of the Episcopal 
Chair there. Simeon, they say, was near kinsman to our Saviour, for Hegesip- 
pus asserts that Cleophas was the brother of Joseph.” The first fifteen 
Bishops of Jerusalem were, Eusebius records, all of the Circumcision (iv. 5). 

A H 2. uL. 3. 


ti Contemporary with SS. Polycarp, Anicetus, and Irenæus. 
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thus: ‘James, the brother of our Lord, received the government of the Church 
with the Apostles (d:adéxerat rjv éxxAnoiay perà ràv amoordAwy), surnamed 
by all, the Just, from the days of our Lord until now. For there are many 
called James,’ ” * 


* During which times (of Vespasian) the greater part of the Apostles and 
disciples, and James himself, the first Bishop there, commonly called the 
brother of our Lord, who were still surviving, and were living in the city of 
Jerusalem, continued to be the greatest bulwark of the place.” + 


The last passage which we shall give from Eusebius on this 
point testifies, moreover, to the great honour that was paid to 
the See of Jerusalem, and to S. James its first Bishop—from the 
fact of the Episcopal Chair in which he sat being preserved with 
veneration down to the times of the historian : 


“ For the throne of James—as being the first who received the episcopate 
of the Church of Jerusalem from our Saviour Himself and the Apostles, and 
commonly called the brother of Christ, as the Divine Scriptures testify—has 
been preserved until the present time, and has been ever since an object of 
veneration to the brethren at Jerusalem in their successive generations. And 
thus they clearly show to all what reverence both those of old and those of 
our own day exhibited, and still exhibit, towards holy men on account of their 
love to God.” t 


We are of opinion, secondly, that the inclusion of S. James by 
Eusebius in his catalogue of the Bishops of Jerusalem may be in 
some measure due to a doubt that he seems to have had whether 
James mentioned by the Evangelists as son of Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, called by S. Mark James the Less, and numbered 
amongst our Lord’s brethren,§ was one of the Twelve Apostles, 
and identical with James, the son of Alpheus, recorded by the 
three first Evangelists as the second of the name of James in their 
list of the Twelve.| It is certainly very remarkable that nowhere 
does Eusebius call the first Bishop of Jerusalem an Apostle, or 
speak of him as among the number of the Twelve, though nowhere 
on the other hand does he say that he was not. There is, to say 
the least, considerable obscurity on this point in Eusebius, who 

T 99. qn 7, 1v. 0. 

t vii. 19.— Valesius, on this passage, says: That, according to the ancient 
tradition, S. James was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem by our Lord Himself; 
and that besides Eusebius, S. Chrysostom expressly holds this view in his 
38th Homily on S. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7), also S. Epiphanius (Heres. Antidic. 8), 
and other early authors. Valesius, however, suspects that the source of such 
statements was the Clementine Recognitions (B. i) and the Constitutions 
(viii. 35). 

§ Mark, xv. 40, xvi. 1; Luke, xxiv. 10; John, xix. 25; Matt. xiii. 55, xxviii. 
1; Mark, vi. 8. 

|| Matt. x. 95 Mark, iii. 18; Luke, vi. 15; Acts, 1. 18. 
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is generally so simple and clear. It would seem as though he 
had not made up his mind on the matter—which, as he could 
not have been ignorant, had already been brought into question 
—and that he would not commit himself to any definite state- 
ment one way or the other. Some words may be adduced from 
him which appear by turns to support both views. But we will 
quote all the various passages which bear on this point. 

We might refer to those we have already cited on the special 
consecration of S. James as Bishop, whether by Christ Himself 
after His Resurrection or by the Apostles after the Ascension, as 
suggesting an intrinsic difficulty to his being one of the Twelve 
Apostles; since, according to the more common and probable 
opinion, all the Apostles were together made Bishops by Christ 
Himself, and immediately from Him received their jurisdiction. 
Suarez prefers the opinion that they were thus made Bishops on 
the eve of our Lord’s Passion at the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist ; for the Apostles would not have had power to preserve 
its perpetual memorial unless they received at the same time the 
power to ordain priests, which belongs to the episcopal order.* 

We pass on, however, at once to other passages. In his 
History Eusebius says : 


“ The names of our Saviour’s Apostles are well known to everyone from 
the Gospels ; but of the seventy disciples no catalogue is anywhere given.” 


He then mentions Barnabas, Sosthenes, Cephas—the Cephas 
whom 8. Paul '' withstood to the face” at Antioch according to 
Clement of Alexandria—Matthias, who was afterwards the 
Apostle, and Thaddeus, as said to have been of the number of 
the seventy; and, after briefly commenting on S. Paul's words 
(1 Cor. xv. 5, 6) regarding “ Cephas,” “the eleven," and “ the 
five hundred brethren,” he thus continues : 


* Afterwards, Paul says, He appeared to James. Now he was both one 
of those said to be the disciples of our Saviour and, more than that, one of His 
brethren. Lastly, since beside these there were still a great many others who 
were Apostles after the likeness of the twelve, such as Paul himself was, he 
adds the words, ‘ Afterwards He appeared to all the Apostles.’ ”+ 


Valesius, on this passage, after speaking of the reading he 
follows, says : 

* Many ancient authors affirm that James, the brother of our Lord, who 
was ordained first Bishop of Jerusalem, was not one of the Twelve Apostles, 


* Suarez, tom. xii. Disp. x. n. 5, sg. pp. 282-4. Edit. Paris, 1858. 
+H, E. i, 12. 
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but of the number of our Lord’s disciples: thus Gregory of Nyssa,* Clement,+ 
Dositheus,t and Michael Glycas.§ Certainly Paul, in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, seems to favour this opinion; for, when there reviewing those to whom 
Christ appeared after His resurrection, after he has named the Twelve Apostles 
and the five hundred others, he straightway adds, After that He appeared to 
James and the rest of the Apostles. Paul therefore distinguished James from the 
rest of the Apostles. And it was thus Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechism iv. 
and xiv. understood S. Paul's words." 
We may, moreover, remark that Eusebius, after mentioning 
Matthias as having been one of the seventy, is careful to add that 
subsequently he was chosen to be one of the Twelve. He also 
singles out 8. Paul to give him his title of Apostle; whilst, with 
regard to S. James, he seems to leave him amongst those others 
who might be called Apostles in the widest and most general 
sense. || 

Eusebius (D. ii. ch. 1) seems to endorse a strange and erroneous 
statement that S. James, the brother of our Lord, surnamed the 
Just, and first Dishop of Jerusalem, was son of Joseph, the reputed 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ, by a former marriage. This 
opinion was shared by other ancient authors. It is refuted by S. 
Jerome, who says that S. James was called our Lord's brother, 
because he was son of ‘‘ the other Mary,” who was the wife of 
Cleophas, and sister or kinswoman of the Mother of our Lord.** 

In the same chapter Eusebius says : 

* Now there were two Jameses: one called the Just, who was thrown from 
& wing of the Temple and beaten to death with a fuller's club, and another 
[the son of Zebedee] who was beheaded. Paul also makes mention of the 


Justin his Epistles. ‘But other of the Apostles I saw none, saving James, 
the brother of the Lord.’ " 


Here Eusebius goes very near to an expression of opinion in 
favour of the identity of James, the brother of our Lord, with 
the second of the Twelve Apostles named James. ‘‘ There were 
two Jameses ” is certainly very strong ; and many learned authors 
quote it as decisive of the question. But still the difficulty 
remains that in four distinct places of the New Testament, that 
is, wherever the second Apostle James is mentioned by the three 
Evangelists as an Apostle, he is called the son of Alpheus. 
Eusebius of course knew this well; for he had said (i. 12) : 


* In Oratione 2 de Christi Resurrectione. 

+ In ii. Constitut. c. 59, et in i. Recognit. sub. fin. p. 20. 

t Lib. de Apost. et Discip. Domini. § In Parte iii. Annalium. 

| See the previous note given from Valesius on the various senses of the 
word Apostle. ; 

T Matt. xxviii. 1. ** John, xix. 25. 
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* The names of our Saviour’s Apostles are sufficiently obvious to everyone 
from the Gospels.” 


And, consequently, it is strange if he could for a moment have held 
the opinion tenable that Alpheus was identical with Joseph, the 
foster-father of Jesus Christ (whose son he says James the Just 
was called), as well as synonymous with Cleophas (as is so 
commonly held), the husband of that Mary who appears to have 
been the mother of James the Just. As a set-off to the seemingly 
strong words on the one side, ** There were two Jameses,” we may 
cite those other words of Eusebius, “There were many called 
James.” morroi LaxwPot éxaXobvro.* 

We have by no means the intention of discussing this question 
on its own merits, and much less of offering any decided opinion 
upon it of our own.t 

Our sole object in entering upon the matter at all was to try to 
discover what Eusebius thought about it, with a view to explain 
why he has included 8. James in his catalogue of the Bishops of 
Jerusalem, contrary to the method he has adopted in the case of 
the Patriarchal Sees ; and we incline to think that he more than 
suspected the right of S. James, the brother of our Lord, to a 
place amongst the Twelve Apostles. 

We hold that it is hardly travelling out of Eusebius to record 
the opinion of S. Jerome, his commentator, on this point. First, 
then, 8. Jerome does not call S. James, the brother of our Lord, 
an Apostle in his notice of him (De viris Illustr.. Secondly, in a 
mystical interpretation of his on the two, three, four, five, that is, 
in all fourteen olive-berries spoken of by Isaias (xvii. 6), he says 
that these are the fourteen Apostles, viz., the Twelve, James, who 
is called the brother of our Lord, the thirteenth, and Paul, the 
vessel of election, the fourteenth. 


We supplement this chapter by the following extracts from 
Dr. Dollinger : 

‘In reference to the first Roman bishops, the consentient 
statements of the Greeks, Irenæus, Eusebius, and Epiphanius, 


* M. E. ii. 23. 

+ The question has advocates on either side amongst learned Catholics. 
Baronius and Suarez hold that there were only two S. Jameses, i.e., the two 
Apostles of that name. The Bollandists, who discuss the point ex professo and 
much more fully (/^ Mati), maintain decidedly that there were three, and 
that S. James, the brother of our Lord, Bishop of Jerusalem, brother of Jude, 
and author of the Epistle, is a distinct person from S. James the Apostle, 
the son of Alpheus. Their arguments appear to us very strong. The Oriental 
Church in its Liturgy witnesses to this tradition, 
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are infinitely more trustworthy than the Latin accounts of 
Optatus and Augustine and the Roman catalogues of Popes.... 
The statements of Optatus and S. Augustine are drawn from a 
common source, which is either the Liberian list or one based on 
it.* On the contrary, the statements of Hegesippus and Irenæus, 
who had both stayed in Rome, and those of Eusebius, are of the 
most reliable kind. Hegesippus, a Christian Jew of Palestine, 
having journeyed as far as Rome, stayed there till a.p. 156, in 
order to ascertain the state of doctrine in the separate Churches, 
and to examine the Apostolic succession in the principal Churches. 
He says that in Rome he wrote down the list of the bishops up 
to Anicetus. Here we perceive the authorities used by Eusebius 
as to the oldest Roman bishops and the duration of their episco- 
pate; he did not go to S. Irenæus, who gives no dates, but who 
was enabled, from being in Rome twenty-five years after Hege- 
sippus, to learn equally well on the best authority the succession 
of eleven or twelve bishops. If we consider that Hegesippus, 
when he came to Rome, only required for his purpose to investi- 
gate the succession of bishops there for the short period of about 
eighty-three years, that he certainly found persons there whose 
fathers could remember the beginning of that period, and that, 
except the short and not severe persecution under Domitian, the 
Roman Church had suffered no special disturbances, we must place 
the fullest reliance on his statements—the more so, as they are 
confirmed by a man who used the same authorities, and whose 
teacher had heard the Apostle S. John. We have, then, for the 
succession of the first Roman bishops two independent and 
accordant witnesses, Hegesippus and Irenæus. The latter cer- 
tainly did not know Hegesippus's book, or he would have appealed 
to it against the heretics. Both of them, as well as the Roman 
Catalogues, make Linus the first bishop after the Apostles.... 
S. Irenæus says: ‘After Peter and Paul had founded the 
Roman Church, and set it in order, they gave over the episcopate 
of it to Linus’ (ii. 3). This makes the regulation of the Roman 
Chureh and the appointment of Linus à common act of beth 
Apostles, and since then the Roman bishops have been frequently 
regarded as successors of both. The Roman Church was viewed 
as inheriting alike from S. Paul his prerogative of Apostle of the 


* There are three different Western Recensions of the Roman suc- 
cession— the Roman in the Liberian list, the African of Optatus and S. 
Augustine, and the Gallican of Victorinus. The canon of the Roman Mass 
retains the original order of the Greek dyptichs, ** Lini, Cleti, Clementis." 


27 
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Gentiles, and from S. Peter his dignity as the foundation of the 
Church, and as possessing the power of the keys. Eusebius says 
of Linus that he was the first bishop after Peter, and of a later 
bishop, Alexander, that he formed the fifth link in the succession 
from Peter and Paul;* and he almost always reckons the others 
‘from the Apostles,’ ie., Peter and Paul. Epiphanius calls 
Peter and Paul the first Bishops of Rome, which rests, indeed, 
on a peculiar notion of his to be mentioned presently. The 
Roman Church is the seat of the two Apostles; + the power of 
Rome founded on Peter and Paul;{ these and similar expressions 
occur frequently in later writers. 

‘«‘Anencletus succeeded Linus; both, according to Eusebius, were 
bishops for about twelve years, so that Clement, the third, entered 
on his office A.D. 79 or 80. The change of the name Anencletus 
into Cletus, and then Anacletus, has led to one bishop being 
divided into two, of whom one is placed before Clement, and the 
other (Anacletus) after him.$ That the Greek records which give 
but one Anencletus, and place him before Clement, are the only 
correct ones is now acknowledged even in Rome. || 

“The statement of Epiphanius about there being two bishops 
together in the first age stands quite alone; there is no hint or 
trace elsewhere of one Church having really had two bishops. 
But we can point to the authority from which the uncritical and 
credulous Epiphanius derived his view: it is the Teaching of the 
Apostles. He was the first to treat the Constitutions as a genuine 


* Buseb. iii. 4; iv. 1. + Paulin. Natal. 3. 


t So the Council of Arles in 314 says: “ In quibus (partibus, 7.e., Rome) 
Apostoli quotidie sedent." Fp. ad Silv. Cf. Theodoret, Ep. 113 ad Leonem. 

$ *Anacletus is no name I ever heard of. But Anencletus (meaning 
the same as Innocentius) is found as a man's name in a Spartan inscription.... 
The Greeks always have Anencletus.... The name Cletus is equally unknown, 
and is clearly a corruption of Anencletus, which sounded strange to Latin 
ears. Many things have conspired to produce an appearance of error and 
uncertainty in the succession of the first Roman bishops. First, there is 
this corruption of the second name; then, the influence of the Ebionite 
Recognitions, translated by Rufinus; Clement’s Letter to James, from the same 
source, and the Apostolical Constitutions. The letter to S. James, which records 
the solemn appointment of Clement by S. Peter, was generally followed, 
and its chief passages were copied into the Roman Pontifical; and so Linus 
and Cletus were said to have been only S. Peter's assistants during life, as 
Rufinus had already conjectured. Then, again, Cyprian says of Hyginus, 
‘ Qui in urbe nonus fuit, and it was not observed that he reckoned S. Peter 
as first bishop, and so Anencletus was doubled to make eight predecessors." 

jj 5... What makes the thing more certain is, that the Roman author of 
ihe Little Labyrinth (Hippolytus) knows nothing of the double Anacletus, for 
he reckons Victor thirteenth after S. Peter." 
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work of the Apostles, ‘a divine discourse, and he often uses it.* 
What is said in it about the first bishops appointed by the Apostles 
had accordingly full authority for him, and he found there that S. 
Peter appointed Evodius and S. Paul Ignatius, in Antioch ; that at 
Ephesus S. Paul appointed Timothy and S. John appointed John; 
whereas, of Alexandria it is said that the first ordained by S. Mark 
was Annianus, and that Abilius, ordained by S. Luke, succeeded 
him.t Therefore, Epiphanius says, Alexandria had not two 
bishops like other cities. The element of truth in his view has 
been already noticed, namely, that just at first a single bishop 
distinct from the Apostles was impracticable in many Churches.’ f 


* “In the succession of Roman bishops he has included Cletus, whom 
the Constitutions omit, undoubtedly in reliance on the testimony of Hege- 
sippus and Irenæus.” 

+ Eus. iii. 22, 36. 

+ First Age of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 149-153, 160, 161. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LEGENDARY THEORY OF MODERN GERMAN 
RATIONALISTS. 


WE must now pay some attention to an entirely new system of 
attack that has been made within our own days against the whole 
tradition of S. Peter in his relation to Rome by the rationalist 
German school, of which Bauer, Lipsius, and Zeller are the 
principal exponents. These authors do not care to dispute the 
testimonies from early writers in behalf of the Catholic tradition 
on the lines of historical and positive criticism, as Protestants 
formerly professed to do.* 

Starting with the assumption that the tradition is all pure 
fiction, and not matter of fact at all, they look on these testi- 
monies as of no historical value, but rather as so many echoes 
resulting from, and giving voice to, a vast legend, which, they 
say, was formed under the influences of various very subtle and 
intricate causes, in, as they pretend, a pre-historic age of Chris- 
tianity, and came afterwards to be believed in good faith by the 
early Fathers as historically true. 

Hence, the professed object of these Rationalist writers is to 
discover and collect together the fragments of this pretended 
legend, to find out the conditions under which it was created, 
and to trace the various phases of its transformation and develop- 
ment. 

This legendary view of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate is based 
on the theory that within the bosom of primitive Christianity 
there was a very strong and severe conflict between Petrine and 
Pauline tendencies, whence arose two opposite and hostile parties 
in the Church itself. From these two rival factions issued forth 
divers legendary accounts and pious frauds, which aimed at glori- 
fying one Apostle at the expense of the other. This party spirit, 


* See La Controverse et Le Contemporain, 15 Fevrier, 1886. ‘La Venue de 
S. Pierre à Rome,” par Rev. P. Guilleux. 
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they say, had less influence in the Roman Church than else- 
where, since in Rome minds were more turned to what was 
practical than theoretical; and consequently, with a view to con- 
ciliation, the legend that S. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome was 
there originated and met with ready acceptance. For, say the 
authors of this legendary theory, since it was a matter beyond 
dispute that S. Paul was connected with the Roman Church by 
his residence, preaching, and martyrdom at Rome, the partisans 
of S. Paul would naturally make the most of these facts to 
glorify that Apostle above S. Peter, and themselves as his fol- 
lowers above their opponents, viz., the Judaising Christians who 
boasted of being the disciples of Peter. And thus it was with a 
view to conciliation that the Roman Church first conceived the 
idea of atttributing to S. Peter also a share in those events 
which had happened to S. Paul and made his name so famous. 
Hence arose the legendary and romantic accounts of 8. Peter’s 
journey to Rome, of his doings, and of his martyrdom together 
with S. Paul in that city. All this in course of time came to 
be generally believed as true, so that before the middle of the 
second century it was commonly regarded as a historical fact that 
S. Peter was co-founder with S. Paul of the Roman Church. 

In order to give some historical colour to their theory, these 
authors invoke the authority of the pseudo-Clementines, alleging 
that the Simon Magus therein set forth as S. Peter’s great 
opponent was really no other than S. Paul himself, thus person- 
ated by the party of Judaising Christians, who, for the greater 
and more signal humiliation of that Apostle, laid the final triumph 
of S. Peter over his adversary in the Capital itself: whereas the 
party of conciliation, in subsequent editions of the same works, 
with more moderation, limited the scene of conflict to the coasts 
of Phoenicia and Syria. 

This, they say, was the original form of the legend, which was 
composed not merely as a romance, but with the motive of glori- 
fying S. Peter to the depreciation of S. Paul. 

The Fathers, forsooth, speak of the two Apostles as coming to 
Rome, if not together, at least without any mutual rivalry, and 
there sealing one and the same faith by à common martyrdom. 
And here, according to these German authors, we have the second 
form of the legend. But, say they, we should bear in mind that 
when these Fathers wrote, the conciliation had been already 
effected, and that—as they were evidently then unable to under- 
stand the conflieting sense of the partisan legend—they shared 
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with good faith in the vulgar error. Still, however, their testi- 
mony bears clear trace of its mythical source, since they assign 
as the motive of S. Peter's journey to Rome his pursuit of Simon 
Magus thither. 

Now the whole system of these German rationalists depends 
on the three following points, which they claim to be indisput- 
able : 

1. The existence of two hostile parties within the bosom of the 
Roman Church, and the fusion of these into a neutral party, 
whereby was effected the union of 8. Peter and 8. Paul, or, what 
comes to the same thing, of their alleged mutually opposing 
tendencies, hence termed Petrinism and Paulinism. 

2. That a fictitious journey of S. Peter to Rome is to be found 
in the Clementines; and that the Clementine literature is of 
Roman origin. 

3. The dependence of the Catholic tradition on this fiction. 

` We shall briefly expose the unreality of these three points: 

1. With regard to the first, it will suffice to state what may 
be gathered from contemporary records as to the internal state of 
the primitive Roman Church. 

We may well believe that the first beginnings of Christianity 
at Rome were amongst the Jewish community. There was, we 
know, since the time of Pompey, a considerable and ever increas- 
ing population of Jews in the City, who had continually active 
communication with the Mother country. The religious move- 
ment, excited in Jerusalem by the first preaching of the Gospel, 
could not pass unnoticed in Rome. We read, moreover, that 
there were Romans present at the preaching of S. Peter on the 
first great Feast of Pentecost.* Possibly some of those converted 
on that occasion were the first preachers of Christianity in Rome. 


* « We cannot doubt that the original nucleus of the Church at Rome, as 
well as in all the other great cities of the Empire, was formed by converts (in- 
cluding more Gentile proselytes than Jews), who had separated themselves 
from the Jewish Synagogue. The name of the original founder of the Roman 
Church has not been preserved to us by history, nor even celebrated by 
tradition. This is a remarkable fact, when we consider how soon the Church 
of Rome attained great eminence in the Christian world, both from its 
numbers, and from the influence of its metropolitan rank. Had any of the 
Apostles laid its first foundation, the fact could scarcely fail to have been 
recorded. It is therefore probable that it was formed in the first instance of 
private Christians converted in Palestine, who came from the Eastern parts 
of the Empire to reside at Rome, or who had brought back Christianity with 
them from some of their periodical visits to Jerusalem as the ‘Strangers of 
Rome’ from the great Pentecost." (The Life and Epistles of S. Paul, by Cony- 
beare and Howson, vol. ii. ch. xix. p. 167.) 
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At any rate, we may be sure that the new doctrine did not meet 
with indifference in the Jewish circles there, but with ardent 
adhesion from some, and obstinate resistance from others. We 
must at the same time bear in mind that the heathen element 
had an important part in the first Christian settlements at Rome. 
What would especially favour the entrance of the Pagans into the 
Christian Church was the system of Jewish proselytism, compara- 
tively speaking, very prevalent at that time. Evidence is found 
in the writings of heathen poets and moralists of a growing 
tendency in certain quarters to cast off the worship of the gods, 
and to embrace the monotheism and the religious observances of 
the East; and this tendency could not fail to advance the cause 
of Christianity. We find, moreover, that Jews were mixed up, 
and had intimate relations, with all classes of Roman society, 
with persons even of the highest rank, amongst whom were pro- 
bably many proselytes of the Gate ; the Christians of the ** house- 
hold of Cæsar” were, not improbably, from amongst these. The 
names of Domitilla, of Flavius Clemens, Pudens, and Pomponia 
Grecina, show the progress that Christianity was making amongst 
the Pagans—some even of the highest families—in Rome, at a 
very early period. Hence, when a number of Jews abandoned 
the Mosaic Law to embrace the Gospel, it was not only Jews by 
birth who joined the Christian ranks, but an almost equal number 
of Greeks and Romans.* 

It would seem indeed, from S. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
that converted Pagans formed the majority of the Roman Church. 
This appears especially from its opening chapters. Whilst 
addressing his Epistle to all the Christians in Rome (acu rois 
ovo év Pópy, i. 7.), the Apostle begins by reminding his readers 
that he has received the grace and office of Apostle to bring all 
the Gentiles to the obedience of the faith, and that they were of 
the numbers of these Gentiles (év ois écre kal opets). Later on 
(vv. 18-15) he expresses his desire to gather some fruit among the 
Romans, and the motive he gives is, that he is a debtor to Greeks 
and barbarians, to the learned and ignorant, and for this reason 
he is ready to preach the Gospel to those also who are in Rome. 
The Apostle addresses by turns the Gentiles and the Jews, but 
this is rather by way of illustrating the dogmatic questions he 
treats of: and no conclusion can thence be drawn as to the 
numerical proportion of the two elements in the Roman Church. 


* Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vii. 308. 
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So far as one can see, there is no indication whatever of any 
sharp conflict or division within the early Roman Church between 
the Jewish and Gentile converts. It was not quarrels amongst 
Christians, but the turbulence of the Jews themselves and their 
hostility to the Christians, that gave occasion to the Edict of 
Claudius. Amongst the victims of that proscription were Aquila 
and Priscilla. "These Jewish converts, we know, became devotedly 
attached to S. Paul by a fast and enduring friendship. This 
would certainly seem to show that the doctrinal teaching which 
these Roman Jews had received did not differ from what they 
heard S, Paul preach at Corinth. 

It is clear that when S. Paul wrote his Epistle, no important 
religious differences disturbed the Roman Church. He speaks of 
the faith of all the Christians in Rome as celebrated throughout 
the world (i. 8.), and of that same faith being common to himself 
and them (v. 12). When referring in the later chapters to 
those who were weak, and to those who were strong, he by no 
means contemplates them as up in arms against one another. 

When, later on, S. Paul went himself to Rome, we do not find 
that he met with opponents there. At Puteoli, where he landed, 
the brethren made him remain with them for a week; and, on 
his approach to the City, brethren went out as for as Apii Forum 
and the Three Taverns to meet him, **whom when Paul saw he 
gave thanks to God and took courage." * 

The leading Jews of Rome, whom he convoked together, had 
never heard any harm said of the Apostle, and had, it seems, no 
knowledge whatever of the divisions which, it is pretended, were 
rending asunder the Roman Church.1 

Bauer's own testimony to the internal peace enjoyed by that 
Church contradicts his notion that it was thus divided by Pauline 
and Petrine parties. 

* That Church, he says, although in great measure composed of Jews, had 
no immediate dependence on the Church at Jerusalem. By its Christian 
faith, the number of its members, as also by its position in the Capital of the 
Empire, the Roman Church had acquired a great renown throughout Christen- 
dom. It had moreover taken up & conciliatory position between S. Paul and 
his Jewish-Christian adversaries . .. Nowhere was the Christian conscience so 
early developed as in the Roman Church.” t 

Elsewhere$ he acknowledges that S. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, when compared with that to the Galatians, shows a 
remarkable progress in the interests of conciliation. "Thus, by the 


* cls, XXVII 15. QD vy. 21, 22. 
t Das Christenthum, etc., p. 130. § Paulus, p. 353. 
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showing of the author of the Legend-theory himself, his Church 
of the Conciliation was already formed at Rome when S. Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans, that is, long before the time 
when, as is pretended, the divisions within the bosom of Christen- 
dom are alleged to have reached their crisis. It is consequently 
absurd to set down the origin of that Church to the second 
century. 

We have thus sufficiently shown that, as there were no hostile 
parties in the Roman Church when first founded, the ground there 
was not prepared for either the formation or acceptance of the 
legend. 

2. The pseudo-Clementines.—We have now to show, first, that 
a record of any journey of S. Peter to Rome has no place in the 
Clementines, but is a fiction introduced by the authors of ‘‘ the 
legend-theory.”’ 

Several writings under the name of Clement have come down 
to us, all of them more or less infected with Ebionism. The 
journeyings of S. Peter, his conflicts and disputes with Simon 
Magus on a great number of Christian doctrines and philosophical 
questions, narrated in the form of legendary romance, compose 
their principal subject-matter. The Clementine Homilies have 
more of Ebionism and of Anti-Pauline tendency than the Recog- 
nitions. 

In the following passage of the Homilies S. Peter, it seems, is 
made directly to attack S. Paul's vocation to the Apostleship. 

“Tf then," S. Peter says to Simon, ‘our Jesus appeared to you in a 
vision, made Himself known to you, and spoke to you, it was as one enraged 
with an adversary; and this is the reason why it was through visions and 
dreams, or through revelations that were from without, that He spoke to you. 
. .. And how are we to believe your word, when you tell us that He appeared 
to you? And how did He appear to you, when you entertain opinions con- 
trary to His teaching?  Butif you were seen and taught by Him, and became 
His Apostle for a single hour, proclaim His utterances, interpret His sayings, 
love His Apostles, contend not with me who companied with Him. For in 
direct opposition to me, who am a firm rock, and the foundation of the Church, 
you now stand. If you were not opposed to me, you would not accuse me, 
and revile the truth proclaimed by me, in order that I may not be believed 
when I state what I myself have heard with my own ears from the Lord, as 
if I were evidently a person that was condemned and in bad repute.” * 

The Ebionite author makes here, it would appear, a caricature 
of S. Paul under the mask of Simon Magus. But such identifica- 
tion of S. Paul with Simon Magus is certainly by no means the 
main and persistent idea of the author. This is quite an exceptional 


* Bk, xvii. ch. xix. 
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passage, and stands alone. There are not perhaps more than two 
or three places throughout these writings in which there is found 
any direct allusion to S. Paul, and these are quite unimportant to 
the matter under discussion. The Simon Magus of the Clemen- 
tine writings is in fact a very nondescript character, representing 
no one single person, but, chameleon-like, changing his face and 
colour at every moment; and meant to personify by turns all 
sorts of heresies, or whatever would pass as heresy in the eyes of 
an Ebionite. So far from any continuous and persistent identity 
being intended by the author between S. Paul and Simon Magus, 
we find in the Recognitions that the individuality of S. Paul is 
distinctly set forth as distinct from that of Simon Magus. The 
two are brought together: and Paul, or rather Saul the perse- 
cutor (for it is before his conversion), is represented as the enemy 
of Simon, as much as of S. James and S. Peter, and as entering 
the Temple by violence and causing a tumult in order to force 
away the people from the seductions of the magician. 

The following is the passage from the Recognitions referred to, 
wherein Peter is made to say : 

* And when matters were at this point that they should come and be 
baptised, some one of our enemies," entering the temple with a few men, 
began to cry out, and to say: * What mean ye, O men of Israel? Why are 
ye led headlong by most miserable men who are deceived by Simon, a ma- 
gician?' While he was thus speaking and adding more to the same effect, 
and while James the Bishop was refuting him, he began to excite the people 
toraise a tumult . . . in the midst of which that enemy attacked James, 
threw him headlong from the top of the steps, and then, supposing him to be 
dead, cared not to inflict further violence upon him... . After three days 
one of the brethren came to us from Gamaliel . . . bringing to us secret 
tidings that the enemy had received a commission from Caiaphas, the chief 
priest, to arrest all who believed in Jesus, and go to Damascus with his 
letters, where, too, employing the help of the unbelievers, he was to make 
havoc among the faithful, and that he was hastening to Damascus chiefly on 
this account, because he believed that Peter had fled thither.” + 

In any case, even were it proved that S. Paul was really 
intended under the mask of Simon Magus in the romance from 
first to last, this would give no support whatever to the statement 
that the alleged fictitious journey of S. Peter to Rome has its 
origin in the Clementines, since there exists in them no trace 
whatever of S. Peter's following Simon to Rome. The legendary 
story of the Recognitions and the Homilies is limited exclusively to 
the East. The scene opens at Cesarea Stratonis, is continued 
along the coast of Phoenicia, and ends at Antioch. 


* A marginal note in one of the MSS. states that this enemy was Saul. 
+ Recognitions, i. TO, TL. 
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Tt is true that both in the Recognitions and in the Homilies S. 
Peter is represented as intending to go to Rome. Thus S. Peter 
says to Clement on first meeting him : 


* Journey with us, and receive the word of truth which I am about to 
make known in all the cities, even as far as Rome.” * 


And in the Recognitionst the story is told of a deserter at Cæsarea 
from Simon’s camp coming to S. Peter and saying: 


* Then he (Simon Magus) asked me to go with him, saying he was going 
to Rome, and that there he would please the people so much that he should 
be reckoned as a god and publicly receive divine honours. . . . He set out 
towards Dora,t saying: ‘ You will be sorry when you hear what glory I shall 
get in the city of Rome.’ And after this he set out for Rome. . ." 


Simon, he adds, made him great promises; but perceiving that 
he was a magician and deceiver, he excused himself and left him. 
S. Peter resolves to follow him, and thus addresses the people: 


“ Since, therefore, as you have heard, Simon has gone forth to preoccupy 
the ears of the Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necessary that I also 
follow upon his track, so that whatever disputations he raises may be corrected 
by us. . . . In order then that you may be more and more confirmed in the 
iruth, and the nations who are called to salvation may in no way be prevented 
by the wickedness of Simon, I have thought good to ordain Zaccheus as 
pastor over you, and to remain with you myself three months, and so to go 
to the Gentiles, lest, through our delaying longer, and the crimes of Simon 
stalking in every direction, they should become incurable." § 


S. Peter ordains Zacchzeus Bishop of Cæsarea, as also presbyters 
and deacons. He sends twelve of his disciples before him with 
this charge: 


** Proceed to the Gentiles, and follow in the footsteps of Simon, that you 
may inform me of all his proceedings. You will also inquire diligently the 
sentiments of everyone, and announce to them that I shall come to them 
without delay ; and, in short, in all places instruct the Gentiles to expect my 
coming." 

Simon goes from city to city on to Tripolis, where he makes some 
stay. 5. Peter remains meanwhile for three months at Cæsarea. 
On his departure thence, he announces that he will spend the 
winter at Tripolis. His route thither is thus traced by the 
romancer: Dora, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus, at which 
places he makes brief halts. At Tripolis, Simon, upon hearing of 
Peter's arrival, departs by night on the way to Syria. S. Peter, 


* Recogn. 1. ; Hom. i. 16. +t B. iii. ch. bun, 
t A small town on the sea coast between Cæsarea and Tyre. 
§ Recognitions, Book iii. ch. lxiii.-lxv. 
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after a three months’ stay at Tripolis, where he ordains Maro 
bishop, together with twelve presbyters and deacons, sets out for 
Antioch, stopping in his journey at Ortosius, Antharadus, and the 
island of Aradus. He at length at Laodicea comes up to Simon, 
who makes flight thence in the direction of Judæa. S. Peter goes 
on to Antioch, where the romance takes a final leave of him. 

Hence it is clear that no trace of any journey made by $8. 
Peter to Rome is to be found in the pseudo-Clementine Recogni- 
tions and Homilies. 

Besides the Clementine literature still extant, other writings 
of a similar character are referred to, or cited by, ancient Fathers 
and authors under the titles of IIepíoóo, Kmpvyuara, ’Avay- 
vopíapot, Atawaptupia, &e. It is, however, now quite impossible 
to determine with any certainty their particular date and origin, 
nor can we precisely say whether each and all of these were 
really distinct and separate works, or were not, some of them at 
least, identical, though commonly known and cited under dif- 
ferent appellations. 

The German rationalists claim for the pseudo-Clementines a 
Roman origin, and this is of vital importance for their whole 
theory. Such a claim is destitute of all solid ground, since there 
is very clear evidence of their Eastern parentage.* 

It has been already seen that the soil was not prepared at 
Rome, but on the contrary was most unfavourable, for either the 
formation or acceptance of such a legend. Besides, we know 
that though heresiachs were wont to visit Rome on account of 
the renowned pre-eminence and authority of the Roman Church, 
and with the hope of obtaining there some sanction for their 
doctrines, yet that their heresies, whether of Gnosticism or Ebio- 
nism, were already hatched elsewhere, and for the most part in the 
East. 

Rome was ever the great seat and centre of orthodoxy ; and 
there is no evidence at allthat these heresies had any hold on 
the Roman Christians. Asa proof to the contrary we read that 
Alcibiades of Apamea came to Rome under Pope Callistus, 
bringing with him the book of Elchasai, or * Hidden Wisdom,” 
in which was propounded a mystical doctrine of Ebionism, re- 
sembling very closely the teachings of the Homilies. 

Now the author of the Philosophumenat remarks that this 


* See infra, ch. xix., the opinion of Dr. Lightfoot on this point. 
TX. Os 
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Elchasaism made its appearance in Rome as something quite 
novel and before utterly unheard of. We may hence gather that 
Rome was no favourable soil for the Clementine literature. 

Dut if the doctrine contained in the Clementine legend was 
uncongenial to Rome, the hierarchical tendencies it revealed 
would not be less distasteful; for, strange to say—whilst the 
prerogatives bestowed by Christ on Peter are distinctly recognised 
in the pseudo-Clementines, as also his office and permanent suc- 
cession in the Roman See—he is yet represented there as though 
inferior and subject to S. James, receiving his commission from 
that Apostle, and obliged to send a report of himself and of his 
doings from time to time to the Bishop of Jerusalem. 

The whole contents, in short, of the Clementine books, to- 
gether with the scene occupied by the romance, give clear evi- 
dence of their Hastern source. Ulhorn and other learned critics 
are of opinion that they had their origin in eastern Syria, at or 
near Edessa, where at a very early period was developed a 
corrupted form of Christianity of the Gnostie type, and whence 
came forth so many heretical sects. 


We shall here, by way of digression, take notice of Dean 
Milman's conflicting statements and illogical reasoning on this 
point in the the first chapter of his History of Latin Christianity. 
The whole drift of this chapter, ** Beginning of Roman Christianity,” 
according to the evident aim of the brilliant author, represents 
the Church of Rome in its earliest days as distracted within 
itself by all sorts of doctrinal strifes and dissensions, and as a 
seething hot-bed of every kind of heresy. His proof of this is 
drawn from the fact that nearly all the Greek and Asiatic heresi- 
archs came to Rome seeking there to teach and propagate their 
errors. 

But to ordinary minds Milman must, we think, appear to 
contradict himself by what he goes on to offer as though in con- 
firmation of his proof : 


“ Not only,” he writes, ‘do all these controversies betray the inexhaus- 
tible fertility of the Greek or Eastern imagination, not only were they all 
drawn from Greek or Oriental doctrines, but they must have been still 
agitated, discussed, ramified into their parts and divisions through the versa- 
tile and subtile Greek. They were all strangers and foreigners; not one of 
all these systems originated in Rome, in Italy, or in Africa. On all these 
opinions the Bishop of Rome was almost compelled to sit in judgment; he 
must receive or reject, authorise or condemn; he was a proselyte, whom it 
would be the ambition of all to join. No one unfamiliar with Greek, no one 
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not to a great extent Greek by birth, by education, or by habit, could in any 
degree comprehend the conflicting theories." * 


The inference which the author more than suggests, though 
he does not indeed fully express it, is that because the heresiarchs 
who came to Rome were Greeks or spoke Greek, and because this 
language was well known in Rome, and especially to the Popes, 
who were consequently well able to understand these different 
heresies; therefore, to use his own words, “in Rome every heresy, . 
almost every heresiarch found welcome reception," that is to say, 
among the Catholic faithful of Rome. It is here insinuated that 
these heresies became more or less assimilated to, or part and 
parcel, for a time, of the faith and teaching of the Roman Church. 
Whereas history tells us that in Rome all these heresies suc- 
cessively met with their refutation, and that their authors were 
condemned and excommunicated.t 

Milman himself, in the same chapter, whilst doing his utmost 
to ineriminate several of the Popes with heresy, frequently admits 
this, thus ; 


** The Bishop Victor deposed the obstinate schismatic (Blastus, denounced 
as endeavouring secretly to enslave the Church to Judaism) from the Roman 
Presbytery.” ——“ The feud between the Judaising and anti-Judaising parties 
in Rome seemed to expire with the controversy about Easter. The older 
Gnostic systems of Valentinus and Marcion had had their day. Montanism 
was expelled from Rome to find refuge in Africa." ——“ In Rome . . . . the 
Bishop .. .. had revoked his letters, denied their (7.e., the Montanist 
prophets) spiritual gifts, and driven out the prophets in disgrace.” ——“ Victor 
condemned, indeed, and excommunicated Theodotus, who reduced the 
Saviour to His naked manhood.”——“ The first act of Callistus . . . . was 
the excommunication of Sabellius," who had ** been driven into extremes by 
the injudicious violence of the Pope." + 


With regard to the matter of Judaising, and the Clementine 
writings in particular, Milman says : 


* Nowhere do the Judaising tenets seem to have been more obstinate, or 
held so long and stubborn a conflict with more full and genuine Christianity 
[than in Rome].”——‘‘ The Judaising opinions, combated by S. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans, maintained their ground among some of the Roman 
Christians for above a century or more after that Apostle’s death.” § 


* Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, vol. i. pp. 38, 89, Third Edition, 
1872. 

+ From the same premisses Dr. Lightfoot draws a conclusion the very 
contrary to that of Milman, and one identical with our own. See infra, ch. 
xix. 
+ Milman, pp. 43, 44, 48, 49; Note 56, 51. § Jb. pp. 38, 39. 
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For the truth of this assertion, the only testimony offered by 
the writer is his own conviction, grounded on the authority of 
Schlieman, Neander, Baur and Giesler, that the author of the 
Clementines was a Roman, or rather a Greek domiciled in Rome. 
The single argument expressed by himself is that of Clement being 
chosen as the hero of the romance : 


“The whole purpose of the work," he says, “is to assert a Petrine, a 
Judaising, an anti-Pauline Christianity. . . . The antagonism of Simon 
Magus to S. Peter is chiefly urged in the Clementine homilies; but there 
are manifest hints, more perhaps than hints, of a second antagonism between 
Peter and Paul, the teacher of Christianity with the Law, and the teacher of 
Christianity without the Law." * 


These, then, appear to be Milman's premisses from which he 
draws the following inference : 

‘‘ Here, then, is the representation of what can scarcely be supposed an 
insignificant party in Rome. . . . The various forms, reconstructions, and 
versions in which the Clementina appear, whole, or in fragments, attest their 
wide-spread popularity. . . . Of the whole party it must have been the 
obvious interest to exalt S. Peter, to assert him as the founder, the Bishop of 
the true Church in Rome.” And “a remarkable monument attests their 
power and vitality in Rome.” + 

We have endeavoured faithfully to set forth Milman’s argu- 
ment, if argument it can be called, by quoting his own words, 
and, indeed, exhausting nearly all that he says to the point. 
Most people would, we think, consider that he is reasoning in a 
circle, and attempting to prove idem per idem, viz., the asserted 
Judaising party in the Roman Church by the supposed Roman 
origin of the Clementina, and then this latter by alleging the 
existence of the said Roman party. 

Moreover, he does not seem at all to feel the force of what he 
writes in the same pages, and how this must vitiate his con- 
clusion, viz. : 

“So far from ascribing any primacy to S. Peter, though S. Peter is 
throughout the leading personage, James, Bishop of Jerusalem, is the 


acknowledged head of Christendom, the arbiter of Christian doctrine, the 
Bishop of Bishops, to whom Peter himself bows with submissive reverence.” 


For how could such hierarchical teaching be acceptable and 
have a “widespread popularity" in the Roman Church, or square 
with what was “the obvious interest of the whole party, viz., to 
exalt Peter?" How, again, would the Roman Judaising party 
receive that other tenet of the Clementines mentioned by Milman, 


"^5. p. 99. + Ib. pp. 41, 39. 
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that “ Peter is the Apostle of the Gentiles, to Peter the heathens 
owe their Christianity?” It was certainly safe and convenient 
for the historian to preface the mention of these perplexing points 
with the following remark : 


“ The views of the author as to the rank, influence, and relative position 
of the Apostles, are among the most singular characteristics of this work.” 


The decision of Rome on the Paschal question, as well under 
Anicetus, A.D. 109, as under Victor, a.p. 196, contrary to the 
ancient Jewish custom, obviously affords a very strong argument 
against the existence of a Judaising faction within the Church of 
Rome. 

Milman, in treating of this question in the times of Victor, 
makes an observation similar in tone to the one last quoted : 


* Rome, he says, it is remarkable, now” (just as though she had not done 
so before under Anicetus), * held the anti-Judaic usage of the variable feast, 
and in this concurred with the Churches of Palestine, of Cæsarea, and Jeru- 
salem. These were chiefly of Gentile descent,* and probably from near 
neighbourhood to the Jews, were most averse to the usages of that hostile 
and odious race.” 


We must bear in mind that it was only from a.p. 136 that the 
Church of Jerusalem could be called of Gentile descent, when 
(Hlia was reconstructed under Adrian on the ruins of Jerusalem. 
If aversion to Judaising customs caused a change in the observ- 
ance of Easter in the Jerusalem Church at that time, we should 
hold also that the same aversion was equally the cause of the 
anti-Judaie observance of Easter that prevailed in Rome at a 
much earlier period, and was handed down to Anicetus and from 
him to Victor: and from this we have a clear proof that there 
was nothing that could be called a Judaising party within the 
Roman Church.t 

We are of opinion that many of the misconceptions of Milman 
in this chapter (though, in point of fact, they serve materially to 
further the rationalistic tendency of his work, which is to do 
away with everything that is definite and positive in Catholicism, 
or, for that matter, in all Christianity whatsoever) arise from the 
inability of Protestants generally to properly understand the 
distinction between heresies outside, and doctrinal questions 
agitated within, the Catholic Church. They confound, histori- 


* Milman soon afterwards, p. 108, speaks of Jerusalem in a different 
tone: “At all events, it was the capital of Judaism rather than of Chris- 
tianity.” 

+ See Dr. Lightfoot, infra, ch. xix, 
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cally, the wide field of Christianity in any shape, and its number- 
less floating opinions—its so-called syncretism—with the Church 
herself in her sphere of faith and dogma. It should, moreover, 
be borne in mind that often heretics arise from within the Church 
itself, and put forth their opinions at first in a mild form, some- 
times with much plausibility, with a certain mixture of truth, and 
under a garb of sanctity. Here, in this first stage, and before 
any adequate examination has been made, even holy and learned 
men — those, too, who are in authority — may for a time be 
deceived as to the nature and tendency of the newly-broached 
opinions, This, we conceive, would have been more likely to 
happen in the first age of the Church, when, comparatively 
speaking, so few doctrines had been analysed and defined. Or, 
again, ecclesiastical authority might temporise and bear for a 
certain time with the persons who set forth the strange opinions, 
in hope that such indulgenco would preserve them within bounds 
of moderation and from further extravagance, or with a view to 
their amendment. In the second stage, when the heretical 
teaching takes its full development, a formal investigation is 
instituted by the ecclesiastical authority, and its result at length 
is the condemnation of the heresy. Then the heretic, if he will 
not recant his errors, is excommunicated. Perhaps, however, ere 
this he has himself departed, and is already outside the Church’s 
pale by his own act. 

This mingling of long-suffering and severity may help to 
explain what to some Protestants and superficial or captious 
students of Church history wears the face of compromise, parti- 
sanship, or tergiversation on the part of ecclesiastical authority 
when dealing with heretics and their erroneous doctrines; from 
which they conclude that there has been some real implication 
of the Church with heresy. This, we need not say, is an entirely 
false inference. The Church of God—being the depository and 
guardian of revealed truth, and ever teaching under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit of truth—cannot hold or sanction what is 
opposed to that truth. She casts off and shrinks from heresy as 
something that would be destructive of her very life, and is in- 
coinpatible with her essential nature; whilst, like her Divine 
Founder, she can, at the same time, “ have compassion on them 
that are ignorant and err; and wills to have all men saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” * 

How entirely in accord this conduct of the Church is with 
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Apostolie teaching is seen by the following passages from the 
Epistles : 


« Him that is weak in faith, take unto you." ‘Rebuke them sharply, that 
they may be sound in the faith." ** Reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience 
and doctrine. For there shall be a time when they will not endure sound 
doctrine." ‘Try the spirits if they be of God." “Some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to the spirits of error." ‘Some rejecting (faith and a 
good conscience) have made shipwreck concerning faith: of whom is 
Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I have delivered up to Satan, that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.” “A man that is a heretic, after the first and 
second admonition avoid." ‘‘They went out from us; but they were not of 
us. For if they had been of us, they would no doubt have remained with us . 
but that they may be manifest that they are not of us." * 


3. It remains now to show that the historical tradition of S. 
Peter’s journey to Rome does not depend on the Clementine 
legend. 

We have already seen that in the pseudo-Clementines mention 
is made of a projected journey of Simon Magus to Rome, and 
also of a projected journey to Rome of S. Peter; that these 
two journeys are there connected together, the former being 
spoken of as the motive of the latter, whilst, so far as the legend 
is concerned, neither the one nor the other was ever carried into 
effect. So much for the romance. 

On the other hand, in the surviving notices from the first two 
centuries of these two events, they are represented as though 
unconnected and independent the one of the other. Thus, in 
proof that 8. Peter went to Rome, we have his own testimony in 
his first Epistle, the testimony of S. Clement in his Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth, of 8. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Roman 
Church, of the author of the Kýpvypa t cited as early as A.D. 150 
by the Gnostie Heracleon; of Dionysius of Corinth, who mentions 
the journey to Rome of SS. Peter and Paul. None of these writers 
make the slightest allusion to Simon Magus, or to S. Peter's 
confliets with him in Rome or elsewhere; nor has the Apostle 
Paul, whom they associate so intimately at Rome with S. Peter, 
the most distant resemblance to that Paul now alleged to be per- 
sonated in the Clementine legend under the mask of Simon. 
Following close on these testimonies come those of S. Justin, 

* Rom. xiv. 1; Tü. i. 9-13; 2 Tim. iv. 2-4; 1 John,iv.1: 1 Tim. iv. 1, 1.6, 
120. Tu. i 10, 1L; 1 Jonn, ii. 19. 
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t We learn from the anonymous author of the treatise De Rebaptismate, 
annexed to the writings of S. Cyprian, that the meeting together of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Rome was expressly mentioned in the Kypvypa Ilérpov. 
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S. Irenæus, and Tertullian. Now S. Justin narrates that Simon 
came to Rome under Claudius, where he practised his magic arts 
and received Divine honours ; but not a word is said by him here 
about S. Peter. Indeed his seeming attribution of a final triumph 
to Simon would ill chime in with the general drift and require- 
ments of the Clementine legend, which should naturally accord 
him the doom of a shameful defeat at the hands of S. Peter. 
From this it is plain that S. Justin's account was not drawn from 
any Ebionite or Judaising source, but had quite another and 
independent origin. This independence is, however, still more 
clearly seen in the testimonies of S. Irenæus and Tertullian. Both 
these writers speak in positive terms of the presence alike of S. 
Peter and of Simon Magus at Rome, but do not connect the two 
together there ; nor do they say anything whatever to imply that 
the coming to Rome of one was the motive of the journey thither 
of the other. 

The earliest known writer who connects together these two 
events is the author of the Philosophumena.* But here we should 
well remark the difference which separates the purely Roman 
tradition of the Philosophumena with regard to Simon Magus from 
the Judaising tradition of the Clementines. The latter would 
make 8. Peter follow Simon Magus to Rome, whereas the former 
brings Simon to the Apostles who are already there. Again, ac- 
cording to the Philosophumena, S. Peter is there more than once 
engaged in conflict with Simon; but the final issue is very 
different from what we should suppose was required by the 
Clementine legend. Instead of the combat terminating with a 
conspicuous triumph for S. Peter by the death of his enemy in 
Rome, Simon is allowed to steal away quietly into some far-off 
solitude, where, still playing the part of a false Christ, he prevails 
on his disciples to bury him alive, boasting at the same time that 
on the third day he will rise again. 

To find anything like such a combination of the journeys to 
Rome of S. Peter and Simon as would satisfy the exigencies of 
the German rationalists and their legend theory, we must go to 
the Apostolic Constitutions of the fourth century. But at that 
period, as all will allow, the Catholie Church was fully persuaded 
of the fact of S. Peter's journey to Rome, and also of his Roman 
Episcopate ; and the certainty of this persuasion was, as we have 
seen, based on particular testimony of its own, apart from, and 
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independent of, all belief in the legendary accounts of the pseudo- 
Clementines. 

It is worth while here to remark that although the Clementine 
narrative of S. Peter's pursuit of Simon Magus, of their various 
journeyings, and of their mutual disputes, is simply fictitious ; and 
although any actual journey to Rome either of one or the other 
has no place at all in the romance, so that this legend could not 
be the source whence the Catholic tradition is derived, still the 
mere mention there of a proposed journey of both to Rome forms 
of itself an incidental confirmation of the Catholic tradition that 
both S. Peter and Simon Magus really went at some time to 
Rome, and were there engaged in mutual conflict of some sort at 
least—facts which are otherwise supported by reliable historical 
testimony. 

S. Jerome and Eusebius say that the presence of Simon Magus 
in Rome was a motive or the occasion for the Apostle S. Peter's 
journey in order there to oppose him. Whether this circumstance 
of motive was an after-thought of these writers or not, whether 
it were rightly or wrongly affirmed, and whether the manner of 
conflict detailed by other authors be really true or false, in no way 
affects the truth of the main facts themselves, for the belief of 
which there is good and independent authority. 


APPENDIX 


As an Appendix to this Chapter we make some extracts from the 
Clementine writings, and record various appreciations of them as 
well from a Protestant as from a Catholic point of view. First, 
however, we quote the following : 


FROM THE PREFACE OF RUFINUS TO CLEMENT'S ‘'‘ RECOGNITIONS.” 


“The Epistle in which the same Clement, writing to James the Lord's 
brother, informs him of the death of Peter, and that he had left him suc- 
cessor of his Chair and teaching (quod se reliquerat successorem Cathedre et 
doctrine sue), and in which is contained the whole matter of ecclesiastical 
order, I have not prefixed to this work, both because itis of later date, and 
because I have already translated and published it. But what in it to some 
wil appear inconsistent, if it be here explained, I do not think appears 
absurd. For some ask: Since Linus and Cletus were bishops in the city of 
Rome before this Clement, how could Clement himsel, writing to James, 
say that the Chair of teaching was delivered to him by Peter? Now, hereof 
we have heard this account, that Linus and Cletus were, indeed, bishops in 
the city of Rome before Clement, but during the life-time of Peter: that is, 
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that they took the care of the Episcopate, and that he fulfilled the office of the 
Apostolate; as he is found also to have done at Cesarea, where, when he 
himself was present, he yet had Zaccheeus, ordained by himself, as bishop 
(Zaccheum tamen a se ordinatum habebat episcopum). And in this way 
both statements will appear to be true, that these are reckoned as bishops 
before Clement, and yet that Clement after Peter's death received the seat of 
teaching (ut et illi ante Clementem numerentur episcopi, et Clemens tamen 
post obitum Petri docendi susceperit sedem).” * 


FROM THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO JAMES. 


“ Beit known to you, my lord, that Simon, who, on account of the true 
faith and the most sure basis of his teaching, was ordained (épia6eis) to be 
the foundation of the Church, and for this end by Jesus Himself, with infal- 
lible mouth, had his name changed to Peter (perovopacGeis IIérpos), the first 
fruit of our Lord, the first of the Apostles: to whom first the Father revealed 
the Son, whom Christ with good reason pronounced blessed, (of Christ) the 
called and elect, messmate, too, and fellow-journeyer; that excellent (ó kaAo0s) 
and approved disciple, who, as being fittest of all, was commanded to lighten 
the darker part of the world, namely the West, and was enabled to accomplish 
it... himself in person, by reason of his immense love for men, manifestly 
and publicly, in face of the opposition of the wicked one, in order to make 
known the good King that should be for the whole world, having come 
hither to Rome, saving men by doctrine of Divine Will, has himself, by vio- 
lence, exchanged this present existence for life. Now, in the very days when 
he was about to die, the brethren being assembled together, suddenly seizing 
my hand, he rose up and said in the presence of the Church : * Hearken to me, 
brethren and fellow-servants: Since as I have been taught by the Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ, Who hath sent me, that the day of my death is approach- 
ing, I ordain this Clement for your bishop ; and to him I entrust my Chair of 
discourse, even to him who has journeyed with me from the beginning to the 
end, and thus has heard all my homilies. . . . Wherefore, I make over to 
him the power of binding and loosing, so that with respect to all that he shall 
ordain on earth, it shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind what 
ought to be bound, and loose what ought to be loosed, as knowing the rule of 
the Church. Therefore, hear ye him, knowing that he who grieves him who 
presides over the truth sins against Christ, and offends the Father of all; 
wherefore, such a one shall not live. However, it behoves him who presides 
to hold the place of à physician, and not to have the anger of an irrational 
beast.’ 

** While he thus spoke, falling down before him, I entreated him, begging 
to be excused the honour and authority of the Chair. . . . (Here follows a 
long discourse of S. Peter. Having thus spoken, he laid his hands upon me 
in the presence of all, and to my confusion made me sit in his own Chair. 
When I was seated, he straightway said to me: *I charge thee, before all my 
brethren here present, that whensoever I depart this life, as needs I must, to 
send to James the brother of the Lord a brief account of thy reasonings .. . 
and then at the end thou wilt not fail to inform him of the occasion of my 


* Migne, Patr. Grac. tom i. pp. 1207.8. 
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death, as I said before. For that event will not very much grieve him, when 
he knows that I piously went through what it behoved me to suffer. And he 
will have the greatest consolation on learning, that after me no unlearned 
man, nor one ignorant of life-giving words, nor unversed in the rule of the 
Church, has been entrusted with the Chair of the teacher.’”’ * 


THE CLEMENTINE ‘‘ RECOGNITIONS ” AND “ HomILIEs.”’ 


In the first chapters of these works, Clement narrates how he 
was born in Rome, and from his earliest years was a lover of 
chastity. Whilst yet a youth, he was much exercised interiorly 
by questionings as to the immortality of the soul, the beginning 
and creation of the world, whether it was eternal, or what would 
be its end. He describes his dissatisfaction with the schools of 
philosophy ; and how his disquiet and anxiety increased as he 
thought on what might be his own future state after death, and 
whether it were worth while to live virtuously, if there were no 
life after this. 

In his perplexity he resolves to go to Egypt, and there consult 
a magician who should raise a soul for him: thereby to test 
whether the soul were immortal or not. He was, however, 
deterred by a certain philosopher from this design, as being 
unlawful. His distressful doubts still remain; and he thus 
continues : 


* Whilst I was tossed upon these billows of my thoughts, and occupied 
with such reasonings and doings, & certain report, taking its rise in the 
spring-time in the reign of Tiberius Cæsar, gradually grew everywhere, and 
ran through the world, of what was truly the good tidings of God, rendering 
it impossible to stifle the counsel of God in silence. Therefore, it every- 
where became greater and louder, telling forth that a certain One in Judea, 
beginning in the spring season, was preaching to the Jews the kingdom of the 
invisible God, and saying that whoever of them would reform his manner of 
living should enjoy it. And in order that He might be believed as One Who 
spake these things full of the Godhead, He wrought many wonderful miracles 
and signs by His mere command, as having received power from God. For 
He made the deaf to hear, the blind to see, the lame to walk, raised up the 
bowed down, drove away every disease, put to flight every demon; and even 
scabbed lepers, by only looking on Him from a distance, were sent away 
cured by Him; the dead, too, when brought to Him were raised to life—in 
truth, there was nothing which He could not do. So, as time went on, and 
through the arrival of more persons, still greater and stronger grew—I say 
not now the report, but—the truth of the matter; for now at length there 
were meetings in various places for consultation and inquiry as to who He 
might be that had appeared, and what was His purpose. 


* Migne, Patr. Grac. tom, ii. pp. 33 seq. 
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* And then in the same year, in the autumn season, a certain one,” 
standing in a public place, cried and said: ‘Men of Rome, hearken ; The 
Son of God is come in Judea, proclaiming eternal life to all who have the 
will, provided they live according to the counsel of the Father Who hath sent 
Him. Wherefore, change your manner of life from the worse to the better, 
from things temporal to things eternal; for know ye, that there is One only 
God Who is in heaven, Whose world ye unrighteously dwell in, before His 
righteous eyes. But if ye be changed, and will live according to His counsel, 
then, being born into the other world, and becoming eternal, ye shall enjoy 
His unspeakable good things. But if ye be unbelieving, your souls, after the 
dissolution of the body, shall be cast into the place of fire, where, being 
punished eternally, they shall bewail their unprofitable deeds. For every one 
the term of repentance is the present life.’ 

«I therefore, when I heard these things, was grieved, because no one 
amongst the so great multitudes that heard such an announcement said: I 
wil go into Judæa that I may there assure myself whether this man, who 
tells us these things, speaks the truth, that indeed the Son of God has come 
into Judea, for the sake of a good and eternal hope, revealing the will of the 
Father Who sent Him. For it is no small matter which, they say, He 
preaches: for He asserts that the souls of some being (themselves) immortal 
shall enjoy eternal good things, and that those of others, being thrown into 
unquenchable fire, shall be punished for ever.” 

Clement himself embarks for Judea, and is borne by adverse winds to 
Alexandria, where, being detained by stress of weather, he consorts with 
the philosophers, whom he tells “about the rumour and the sayings of him who 
had appeared in Rome. And they answered that indeed they knew nothing 
of him who had appeared in Rome; but concerning Him Who was born in 
Judæa, and Who was said by the report to be the Son of God, they had heard 
from many who had come from thence, and had received tidings of all the 
wonderful things that He did with a word. 

« And when I said that I wished I could meet with some one of those who 
had seen Him, they immediately offered to take me to such a one, saying: 
‘There is one here who not only is acquainted with Him, but is also of that 
country, a Hebrew, by name Barnabas, who says that he himself is one of 
His disciples ; and hereabouts he resides, and readily announces to those who 
will the terms of His promise.’ Then I went with them, and when I came I 
stood listening to his words with the crowd that stood around him: and I 
perceived that he was speaking truth not with dialectic art, but was setting 
forth simply and without preparation what he had heard and seen the mani- 
fosted Son of God do and say. And even from the crowd that stood around 
him he produced many witnesses of the miracles and discourses which he 
narrated. 

« But whilst the multitudes were favourably disposed towards the things 
that he so artlessly spoke, the philosophers, impelled by their worldly learning, 
set upon laughing at him and making sport of him, upbraiding and reproach- 
ing him with excessive presumption, making use of the great armoury of 
syllogisms. But he set aside their babbling, and did not enter into their subtle 


* In the Recognitions he is said to be Barnabas, but this, we think, must 
have been added by a later hand, since in the Homilies, from which we quote, 
Clement is represented as first meeting with Barnabas at Alexandria. 
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questions, but without embarrassment went on with what he was saying. 
And then one of them asked, Wherefore it was that a gnat, although it is so 
small, and has six feet, has wings also, while an elephant, the largest of beasts, 
is wingless, and has but four feet? But he, after the question had been put, 
going on with his discourse, which had been interrupted, as though he had 
answered the question, resumed his original discourse, only making use of this 
preface after each fresh interruption: ‘We have a commission only to tell you 
the words and wondrous doings of Him Who sent us: and instead of logical 
demonstration, we present to you many witnesses from amongst yourselves 
who stand by, whose faces I remember as living images. These sufficient 
testimonies it is left to your choice to submit to or to disbelieve. But I shall 
not cease to declare unto you what is for your profit; for to be silent were to 
me a loss, and to disbelieve is ruin to you. But indeed I could give answers 
to your frivolous questions, if you asked them through love of truth. But the 
reason of the different structure of the gnat and the elephant it is not fitting 
to tell to those who are ignorant of the God of all.’ 

* When he had said this, they all, as in concert, set up a shout of laughter, 
trying to silence him and put him out asa barbarian madman. But I, seeing 
this, and seized, I know not how, with enthusiasm, could no longer keep 
silence with righteous indignation, but boldly cried out, saying: ‘ Well has 
God ordained that His counsel should be incapable of being received by you, 
for seeing you to be unworthy, as is evident to all those who are now present 
and have minds capable of judging. For,—whereas now heralds of His counsel 
have been sent forth, not making a show of grammatical art, but setting forth 
His will in simple and inartificial words, so that all who hear can understand 
what is spoken, and not with any invidious feeling, as though unwilling to 
offer it to all,—you come here, and, besides your not understanding what is 
for your advantage, to your great injury you laugh at the truth, which to your 
condemnation consorts with the barbarians, and will not entertain it even 
when it visits you, by reason of your wickedness, and the plainness of its words, 
and because you are not seekers after truth nor lovers of wisdom. How long 
will you be learning to speak, you who have not the power to speak? For all 
the many things that you say are not worth a single word. But if, as he 
affirms, there is to be a judgment, will your Grecian multitude agree together 
to say: Why, then, O God didst Thou not declare to us Thy counsel? Shall 
you not, if you be thought worthy of an answer at all, receive such as this: 
‘I, knowing before the foundations of the world all dispositions and characters 
that were to be, acted towards each one by anticipation according to his 
deserts, without making it known (literally, I met each one beforehand 
secretly: unicuique previus occurri); but wishing to give full assurance to 
those who have fled to Me that this is so, and to explain why, from the begin- 
ning, and in the first ages, I did not suffer My counsel to be publicly proclaimed, 
now in the end of the world I have sent heralds to proclaim My will, and they 
are insulted and flouted by those who will not be benefited, and who wilfully 
reject My friendship. Oh, great wrong! the preachers are exposed to danger 
even to the loss of life, and that by men who are called to salvation.’.. . 
(Clement continues his rebuke to the people.) ‘And now give over laughing 
at this man and hear me with respect to his announcement, or let any one of 
the hearers who pleases make answer; but do not bark like vicious dogs, 
deafening with disorderly clamour the ears of those who would be saved, ye 
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unrighteous and God-haters, and perverting the way of salvation to unbelief. 
How shall you be able to obtain pardon, who scorn him who is sent to speak 
to you of the Divinity of God? And this you do towards a man whom you 
ought, at any rate, to have received on account of his good-will towards you, 
even though what he uttered were not true.' 

* Whilst I spake these words and others to the same effect, there was a 
great excitement among the crowd ; and some, pitying Barnabas, sympathised 
with me; but others, being senseless, terribly gnashed their teeth against mo. 
But as the evening had already come, I took Barnabas by the hand, and by 
force conducted him against his will to my lodging, and constrained him to 
remain there, lest some one might lay hands on him. And after he had spent 
several days with me, and instructed me in the true doctrine, as wellas he 
could in so short a time, he said that he should hasten into Judæa for the 
observance of the festival, and also because he wished for the future to consort 
with those of his own nation." 

Barnabas departs from Alexandria: Clement following soon after, arrives 
at Cesarea Stratonis, where he again meets Barnabas, who introduces him to 
S. Peter.* 


The following is à summary of the critical remarks which Dr. 
Smith gives in his Introductory Notice to the Recognitions.+ The 
book is, he says, a kind of philosophical and theological romance. 
The writer of the work seems to have had no intention of pre- 
senting his statements as facts; but, choosing the disciples of 
Christ and their followers as his principal characters, he has put 
into their mouths the most important of his beliefs, and woven 
the whole together by a thread of fictitious narrative. The 
Recognitions is one of a series; the other members of which that 
have come down to us are the Clementine Homilies and two 
Epitomes. The authorship, the date, and the doctrinal character 
of these books have been subjects of keen discussion in modern 
times. Especial prominence has been given to them by the 
Tübingen school. Hilgenfeld says: 


“ There is scarcely a single writing which is of so great importance for 
the history of Christianity in its first stage, and which has already given such 
brilliant disclosures at the hands of the most renowned critics in regard to 
the earliest history of the Christian Church, as the writings ascribed to the 
Roman Clement—the Recognitions and Homilies.” 


Some maintain that these are both the productions of the 
same author, and thatthe one is a later and altered edition of the 
other; and they find some confirmation of this in the Preface of 
Rufinus. Others think that both books are expansions of another 
work which formed the basis. And others maintain that the one 


* Migne, tb. p. 57 sq. + Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1868. 
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book is a rifacimento of the other by a different hand. No con- 
clusion has been reached in regard to the author. Some have 
believed that in part, or in substance at least, it is a genuine 
work of Clement. Whiston maintained that it was written by 
some of his hearers and compilers. 

Various opinions exist as to the date of the book. It has 
been attributed to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries. If we 
were to base our arguments on the work as it stands, the date 
assigned would be somewhere in the first half of the 3rd century. 
A passage from the Recognitions is quoted by Origen in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis, written in 231, and mention is made in the 
work of the extension of the Roman franchise to all nations 
under the dominion of Rome, an event which took place in the 
reign of Caracalla, A.D. 211. 

Those who believe the work to be made up of various 
documents assign various dates to these documents.  Hil- 
genfeld, for instance, believes that the K»jpvyua IHlérpov was 
written before the time of Trajan, and the Travels of Peter 
about the time of his reign. Nothing is known of the place in 
which the Recognitions was written. Some (as Schliemann) have 
supposed Rome, some Asia Minor. The Greek of the Recognitions 
is lost. The work has come down to us in the form of a trans- 
lation by Rufinus of Aquileia. In his letter to Bishop Gaudentius, 
Rufinus states that he has omitted some portions difficult of com- 
prehension. 

Having thus given the opinions of learned Protestants, we 
will now say a word as to what is most generally held amongst 
Catholics with regard to these works. 

Learned Catholic critics admit universally that the ** Clemen- 
tines,” including the Homilies, the Recognitions, and the Epistle to 
James, are apocryphal. The Homilies and the Recognitions are 
substantially one and the same work, which is a historico- 
doctrinal romance; in the Recognitions the history plays the 
chief part, in the Homilies the development of doctrine. The 
doctrine in the Homilies, especially as we have them now, is 
Ebionistic and Gnostic: a rendering of Christianity corrupted by 
Ebionism and Gnosticism, though this is less apparent in the 
Recognitions. It is disputed which was written first, the Homilies 
or the Recognitions. The Epistle to James is a letter accompany- 
ing the apocryphal work, with the object of giving weight and 
authority to the doctrine contained, by attributing it to S. Peter 
and to S. Clement. The more prevalent opinion is that these 
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writings were composed in the latter part of the 2nd century 
(160-170), in Syria. It is a question on which Catholic critics 
appear to be not agreed, whether these writings were originally 
orthodox, and afterwards interpolated and falsified by heretics : 
it is, however, sufficiently clear that they form a historical 
romance, intended to set forth religious teaching under the 
patronage of S. Peter and S. Clement. The general opinion is 
that the author wished to deceive in regard to the facts and 
wonderful occurrences he narrates. Still, however, it may be a 
matter of question whether he did not write his works simply as 
a religious romance for the edification of the faithful. 

In the judgment of the learned, these apocryphal writings 
contain a solid proof and confirmation of the truth of S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate: since the author would certainly have taken 
well-known and universally admitted facts as the groundwork of 
his historical romance. Such was the fact of S. Peter's having 
been Bishop of Rome: that S. Clement likewise had been Bishop 
of Rome; that he was looked upon as a disciple of S. Peter, and 
considered the most renowned amongst that Apostle's first suc- 
cessors. On these facts of history the author was able to form and 
develop his romance. Supposing that he wished his readers to 
believe that all the extraordinary details and marvellous incidents 
of his narrative were of actual occurrence, and to accept the 
doctrine it contains, it was necessary for him to base their tout 
ensemble on facts of real history that were well-known and univer- 
sally admitted, in order to give an air of probability to the rest 
with plausible effect. But if, on the contrary, his simple intention 
was to publish a religious historical romance which should be 
recognised as such—on this supposition also—he would naturally 
take certain well-known facts of history as his groundwork ; 
much the same asthe late Cardinal Wiseman did in his Fubiola. 

The Epistle to James is, as we have said, a letter of credit 
accompanying the work in form of a Proémium. 

The notion that the persuasion of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate 
had its origin in these ** Clementines " is utterly unreasonable and 
absurd: since this persuasion, already settled and fixed, as we find 
it to be from the Catalogue of S. Irenæus, who had been at Rome 
towards the close of the 2nd century, cannot be explained in this 
way. Besides, Hegesippus, too, before this had been in Rome, 
about the middle of the 2nd century, and had there drawn out his 
diaddyn, or succession in order of the Roman Bishops. To set 
down the narrative of the ‘‘Clementines” as the source whence came 
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the belief that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, may be looked on as 
a sort of joTepov-mpOTepov, just as though after a lapse of 
centuries some one should give out that the belief that S. Agnes 
and S. Cecilia had been Virgins in Rome took its rise in the 
historical romance of Fabiola by Cardinal Wiseman. 

Before taking leave of the “Clementines,” we venture to record 
our own thought—gathered from internal evidence in their cursory 
perusal—that these writings are by more than one hand. We 
hardly remember to have read anything that has struck us as 
more charming and true to life, from its natural freshness and 
simplicity, than the account the author gives in the opening 
chapters of the Recognitions and Homilies from which we have 
quoted, of the questionings of his soul asa youthful Pagan in 
Rome, of the first announcement of the Gospel in that City, and 
of his meeting with Barnabas at Alexandria. There is no Gnostic 
or Ebionistic mysticism here. All is pellucid and persuasively 
real. And, unless otherwise obliged by sound and learned criti- 
cism, we would fain believe that these first chapters, if not 
authentic as written by S. Clement, are at least substantially true 
as resulting from personal experience, and not, at any rate, from 
the same pen as the rest of the work, whieh to us seems dark- 
some, tedious, and dreary indeed. In any case, whether these 
passages be deemed genuine or not, we can imagine nothing more 
like to the probably real truth, than the account they give of the 
first preaching of the Faith in Rome by some Christian convert 
from the East. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


STATEMENTS AND VIEWS OF ANGLICAN AUTHORS. 


We now propose to record opinions and statements of certain 
learned Anglican authors on some of those matters that have been 
the subject of our discussion in previous Chapters. We think it 
will be of interest to know what Anglicans here hold in common 
with Catholics, and how far some of them are prepared to go in 
acknowledging the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter. Amongst older 
authors we have chosen especially Cave and Pearson, because 
they have written ex professo on this question—so far as we know 
— with more erudition than others, and are generally regarded 
by Anglicans as authorities of weight. 

Cave has treated expressly of the succession of the first 
Bishops of the Apostolical Churches; and Pearson has left learned 
dissertations on their succession in the See of Rome. The former, 
we shall see, accepts as facts beyond dispute that S. Peter was 
the first Bishop of Antioch, and S. Mark of Alexandria : facts, it 
will be remembered, that supplied a premiss for our argument 
drawn from Eusebius,* of which the plain conclusion was, that 
whenever that historian reckons Linus and his successors in 
numerical order as Bishops of Rome after Peter, he thereby 
implicitly declares that Peter was himself, in a true and proper 
sense, the first Bishop of the See, and that from him those who 
followed derived their succession. Pearson, indeed, sets himself 
to prove this identical proposition directly and formally by clear 
and ample patristic evidence; and, so far, on his part, there is 
nothing wanting to his demonstration of the very thesis that 
forms the main subject of our whole work. 

But it is well observable, that, however convincing are the 
arguments, and complete the testimonies, which Pearson and Cave 
bring to bear against the ultra-Protestant Lutheran School, and 
however earnest their protests against the unhistorical novelties 
of Spanheim and his followers, yet, when they come face to face 
with the very fact they have proved, they at once start back, as 


* See Ch. xv. of this work. 
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though afraid lest their conclusion should be accepted too seriously, 
and take good pains to pare it down and explain it away, to 
obscure, confuse, and entangle it with all sorts of difficulties on 
collateral issues, thereby to minimise its consequences ; or they try 
to make what they call the abuses of the Papal system obliterate 
its significance. 

This, of course, is a necessity for all Church-of-England his- 
torians and divines who treat of such questions at all, forced upon 
them by their non-Catholic position and their advocacy of Angli- 
canism; and we could not expect anything else at their hands. 
A via media compromise, such as Anglicanism, must needs shrink 
from the searching light of anything very positive and sharply 
defined. Itself a medley purposely formed with a view to com- 
prehension, it deals with generalities, can live and thrive only on 
indefiniteness, and must ever feed on what is more or less misty and 
vague, It has a peculiar method of its own, which is to admit 
into its doctrinal circle a large number of half-way truths, on the 
understanding that none of them are to be very clearly defined, or 
to be pushed too far; whilst all of them are held lable to whatever 
qualification, whether by protest or partial denial, the exigencies 
of the Anglican position may at any time require. Anglicanism 
is plausible, and can obtain credit only on the hypothesis that no 
fixed and definite principle is discoverable in antiquity, as forming 
the basis of the ecclesiastical and hierarchical polity and bond of 
visible unity in the primitive Church ; but that, on the contrary, 
everything relating to the Church’s origin, in all matters at any 
rate of the highest moment, is very confused and obscure, a sub- 
ject of uncertainty, one at the most of only more or less pro- 
bability. And, no doubt, could it be once established that there 
was no one definite principle of Divine institution essentially 
underlying, at its origin, the whole constitution of the Apostolic 
Church, it would thence naturally follow that the various religious 
organisations at present developed over the face of Christendom, 
however mutually divergent in principles, have each and all an 
equal right to urge their several dubious claims to the heirship of, 
or at least to a divided heritage in, the primitive Church of Christ. 
Why, then, should not the ‘Church of England”’ use its right, 
and take its chance amongst the rest of being reckoned the best 
claimant, and of representing the Church of the Apostles? 

Hence we can at once perceive how inconvenient and damag- 
ing to the advocacy of Anglicanism must be the historical fact, 
witnessed to by antiquity, that S. Peter was the first Bishop of 
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Rome; especially when this fact, as interpreted by the clear and 
definite statement of Catholic tradition, is understood to mean 
that the Popes, through legitimate succession, inherit by Divine 
right whatever prerogatives S. Peter as first Bishop of that 
See possessed. No one who knows history at all can safely 
deny—what, indeed, all the world is persuaded of—that from 
primitive days the several ages of Christendom have borne con- 
tinuous witness that the Roman Episcopate of Peter has been held 
to be the historical embodiment or crystallisation of the Divine 
word: Tu es Petrus, &e., or can doubt that this same traditional 
belief has found its significant expression in the saying of S. 
Augustine, which has passed into a proverb: Ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia. Consequently S. Peters Roman Episcopate, regarded 
in this light, is evidently not so much a historical fact of the past 
as a moral fact present in every age, and resolvable into a con- 
crete principle of life and action, which was divinely engrafted into 
the original constitution of the Christian Church, a principle that 
must ever essentially inhere to it, grow up with its growth, and 
energise its development so long as that Church shall endure. 
Moreover, this same principle will prove a sure criterion and 
crucial test, whereby in all time the one true Apostolic Church 
founded by Christ may be discerned from all its counterfeits. A 
defender of Anglicanism, therefore, has no option: he is bound 
either to contest and deny the actuality of a fact thus universally 
interpreted into a definite and essential principle, which by its 
incisiveness cuts at the very root of his system; or, at least, he 
must blunt its edge, by explaining it away, and minimising its 
significance. Pearson and Cave have eschewed the former, to 
take the latter line of defence. They show, on the whole, much 
greater fairness and moderation than most Anglican writers; and 
were we to judge by three Articles on the Petrine Claims which 
appeared a few years since, we might well doubt whether any of 
the modern High Church School would go so far as these two of 
their old divines in the Catholic direction, and endorse all the 
admissions and clear positive statements made by them. 

The writer of the Articles referred to seems to rejoice exceed- 
ingly, as one that findeth great spoils, over the various well- 
known difficulties and divergencies to be found in the early authors 
during the first five centuries, as to the place and succession of 
the first Bishops of Rome. Scrupulous critic and purist as at 
times he loves to appear, it matters not now what authorities he 
cites for any of “the eleven, or rather, twelve rival views," in- 
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geniously strung together, which he parades as though all of 
equal currency. Fathers, historians, catalogues, apocryphal and 
heretical writers, here all alike serve his turn. His object appears 
to be to set Christian antiquity at loggerheads, and evidently to 
his own mind he has achieved a success. By exaggerating per- 
plexed questions of minor importance, accentuating differences on 
side issues, some of them easily reconcilable, and by giving, in 
some places, a sense of his own, plainly contrary to the author’s 
meaning, he has succeeded fairly well in throwing dust in the air, 
and raising a din of discordant voices, thereby to confuse and 
obscure the one principal point, on which all the divergent 
accounts are agreed, namely, that S. Peter was the first Bishop 
of Rome and from him is derived the succession in that See. 

It may perhaps serve the purpose of certain Protestant divines 
in their contention against Rome to make out primitive antiquity 
to be a disorderly chaos, and to represent its history and traditions 
as a congeries of mutually conflicting statements and uncertain 
views. But thoughtful persons will see that controversialists of 
this stamp are laying down principles, and pursuing a line of 
argument which has no other logical issue than universal scepti- 
cism as to all objective truth, whether historical or religious. It 
seems to us that perhaps no writings are more calculated to sap all 
the foundations of rational and theological faith than some that 
have emanated from the school of religionists of which the 
Reviewer is a representative type. They teem with wild and 
arbitrary eclecticism, negation of all fixed principle and definite 
standard of truth, heedless assumptions, lawlessness, irreverent 
disregard, nay contempt, of authority, gross yet most artful mis- 
representation, wholesale vituperation, joined to a pose of super- 
cilious peremptoriness and overweening self-assertion that would 
be only ridiculous, were it not for the saddening thought of the 
many good simple souls that are made its dupes. 

There are, thank God, many Anglicans of a very different 
spirit, of whom Cardinal Newman speaks, in a well-remembered 
passage, where he describes, from his own personal experience, the 
tranquil joy and satisfaction which a convert from Protestantism 
derives from the certainty that he is at length in true fellowship 
with the ancient Saints and Fathers of the Church; in feeling 
that Cyprian and Augustine and Jerome and Chrysostom are now 
his own; that he belongs to them and they to him, that his part 
and lot are henceforth with them. But we will give the illus- 
trious converts own words. 
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*T know the joy it would give those conscientious men, of whom I am 
speaking, to be one with ourselves. I know how their hearts spring up with 
a spontaneous transport at the very thought of union ; and what yearning is 
theirs after that great privilege, which they have not, communion with the 
See of Peter, and its present, past, and future. I conjecture it by what I used 
to feel myself, while yet in the Anglican Church. I recollect well what an 
outcast I seemed to myself, when I took down from the shelves of my library 
the volumes of S. Athanasius or S. Basil, and set myself to study them; and 
how, on the contrary, when at length I was brought into Catholicism, I kissed 
them with delight, with a feeling that in them I had more than all that I had 
lost, and, as though I were directly addressing the glorious Saints, who be- 
queathed them to the Church, I said to the inanimate pages: ‘You are now 
mine, and I am now yours, beyond any mistake.’ Such,I conceive, would be 
the joy of the persons I speak of, if they could wake up one morning and 
find themselves possessed by right of Catholic traditions and hopes, without 
violence to their own sense of duty.” * 


A unitive sense, such as is here described, of Catholic kinship 
and of joint-property in all that appertains to our holy Mother 
the Church, whether in her early or later days, would naturally 
dispose a true and genuine son to seek to smooth, explain, and 
conciliate any difficulties and discrepancies that might occur in 
Christian writers of primitive times, certainly not to exaggerate 
and strive to render them irreconcilable. 

This thought was very forcibly brought home to us after read- 
ing the Articles referred to on the Petrine Claims, where the 
writer sets all the Fathers and Saints by the ears, and engages 
them in combat one against the other, apparently with the view 
of persuading his readers that nothing can be gained from their 
Babel of strife, and that the voice of his own self-assertion is alone 
worth listening to. The spirit that breathes through the pages is 
anything but that of one who holds the Fathers and Saints of old 
to be his own kith and kin, fellow-citizens, and:of; one household 
of faith with himself: it is rather the spirit of one who regards 
them only as strangers and foreigners in whose interests and 
repute he has but an indifferent concern. 

We have adverted to these Articles because they are reported 
to be the most important production of modern?Anglican theolo- 
gical literature on the Petrine Claims. Be it so: alas, for the 
degeneracy of Anglicanism since the days of Bull, Pearson, and 
Cave ! 

After this digression we gladly return to matter of weightier 
import, the positive statements of Cave and Pearson. 


* A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his Recent Eirenicon ; 1886, pp. 
5, 6. 
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CAVE. 


Cave, in his Lives of the Apostles* gives what is entitled his 
“ Diptycha Apostolica, or an enumeration of the Apostles, and 
their successors in the five great Apostolic Churches," in this 
order: Antioch, Rome, Jerusalem, Byzantium, Alexandria. From 
it, and his Historia Literaria we make the following extracts: 


* ANTIOCH.—The succession of its Bishops till the time of Constantine 
was as follows: (1) 8. Peter the Apostle, who governed this Church at least 
seven years. (2) Evodius, who sat twenty-three years. In his time the 
disciples were first called Christians at Antioch. (8) Ignatius. . . ." 


With regard to S. Peter at Antioch, he says : 


“That S. Peter founded a Church at Antioch Eusebius expressly tells us; + 
andiby otherst it is said that he himself was the first Bishop of this See. 
Sure I am that S. Chrysostom § reckons it as one of the greatest honours of 
that city that S. Peter staid so long there, and that the Bishops of it 
succeeded him in that See. The care and presidency of this Church he had 
between six and seven years. Not that he staid there all that time, but that 
having ordered and disposed things to the best advantage, he returned to 
other affairs and exigencies of the Church.” 


* ROME.—The foundation of this Church is, with just probabilities of 
reason, by many of the Fathers equally attributed to Peter and Paul, the one 
as Apostle of the Circumcision, preaching to the Jews, while the other, pro- 
bably as the Apostle of the Uncircumcision, preached to the Gentiles. Its 
bishops succeeded in this order: (1) S. Peter and S. Paul, who both suffered 
martyrdom under Nero. (2) Linus.... (8) Cletus, or Anacletus, or 
Anencletus. . . ." || 


Cave holds that S. Peter went to Rome first. — 


* About A.D. 68, under the reign of Nero; that he organised the faithful 
whom he found there; and after settling and augmenting the Church, he 
soon ennobled it with his blood, being martyred A.D. 64, about the beginning 
of Nero's persecution, and in the tenth year of his reign." € 


For this he invokes the testimony of Lactantius and Origen. 


“That Peter was at Rome,” says Cave, ** and held the See there for some 
time (sedemque in ca aliquamdiu tenuisse), we fearlessly affirm with the whole 
multitude of the ancients. We give witnesses above all exception, derived 
from most remote antiquity—viz., Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, disciple of 
S. Peter, certainly his successor in the See of Antioch; in his Epistle to the 
Romans; Papias of Hierapolis, a hearer of S. John the Evangelist;** 


* Vol. ii. ed. by the Rev. H. Stebbing, 1834. Hatchard. 

t Chron. ad Ann. Christi. 48. t Hieron. Comment. in 2 ad Galat. 

$ Encom. S. Ign. Mart. p. 508, tom. i. || Cave, Ibid. p. 187. sq. 

T Scriptorum Ecclesiastic. Historia Literaria, vol. i. Seculum Apostolicum: 
S. PETRUS. 

** Ap. Euseb. ii. 15. 
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Irenæus of Lyons, a man of Apostolic times, disciple of S. Polycarp;* 
Dionysius of Corinth;+ Clement of Alexandria;t Tertullian ;§ Caius, a 
Roman presbyter, an ecclesiastic of great name;|| Origen. We have 
before, in another work, vindicated the testimonies of all these against the 
objections of Spanheim.” 


He cites also Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Optatus, Jerome, and Augustine, 
and says there are many others whom he must needs omit. He 
thus concludes : 


« After, then, so many venerable names, such illustrious records of 
primitive antiquity, who is there that will call in question a matter so clearly, 
so constantly handed down? Most assuredly, if so great a cloud of witnesses, 
so concordant a judgment of antiquity, is something to be carped at according 
to everyone’s individual caprice, it will be all over entirely with any records 
of the first centuries, and no one will be able to know anything beyond his own 
age.** But though we readily allow, with the body of antiquity, that Peter 
was at Rome, and laid the foundation of the Roman Church, we persist in 
denying that he held that See for twenty-five years. This is opposed to the 
history of the Apostles—opposed to the Epistles of S. Paul, to the course of 
S. Peter’s whole life—opposed by a thousand difficulties to be found in 
antiquity .. . opposed, in fine, to the testimonies of ancient authors, 
especially of Origen and Lactantius, who assert that Peter at length, towards 
the end of his life, and when Nero was already reigning, came to Rome, and 
made that city glorious by his martyrdom.tt 

“Tt may not without reason be doubted whether, properly speaking, 
Peter should be called Bishop of Rome. That he can be called Bishop 
of Rome in a loose sense, from his having laid the foundation of that 
Church and rendered it illustrious by his martyrdom, all, I think, will agree 
with me in asserting, both ancients and moderns. But that he was attached 
to the Roman See as its proper Bishop is hardly compatible with the nature 
of the apostolic office, and is not taught us by the records of primitive anti- 
quity. ” 


He then quotes Irenæus, Adv. Heres. |. iii., Ap. Euseb. v. 6, iii. 2; 
and appeals for his plea, that to S. Paul are ascribed like preroga- 


* Adv. Her. iii. 1, 3. + Ap. Euseb. ii. 25. t Toid. ii. 15. 
§ De Præsc. c. xxxvi. ; De Bapt. c. iv. ; Scorpiac. cap, ult. 
|| Ap. Euseb. ii. 25. € Ibid. iii. 1; vi. 14. 


** Chamier, whose words are quoted with approval by Cave, says: “All the 
Fathers, with great unanimity, have asserted that Peter did go to Rome, and 
that he did govern that Church.” Grotius says: “ The ancients understand 
‘Babylon’ of Rome, where that Peter was, no true Christian will doubt.” 
Archbishop Bramhall also says: ‘‘ That S. Peter had a fixed chair at Antioch, 
and after that at Rome, is what no man who giveth any credit to the ancient 
Fathers and Councils and historiographers of the Church can either deny or 
will doubt.” (Works, ed. Oxon. p. 628).—See Fr. Ryder’s Catholic Controversy, 
p. 48. 

+t S. Petr. Alex. Epist. Canon. c. ix. 
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tives with S. Peter as regards Rome, to Epiphanius, Adv. Carpocrat. 
Heres. xxvii. n. 5. 

Cave, moreover, does his utmost to overthrow the chronological 
system of Emmanuel Sehelstratius, Librarian of the Vatican, in 
his Opus Chronologicum (Rome, 1692), which system he had adopted 
from other authors. This dates the Birth of our Lord four years 
before the present Vulgar Era, giving room for the twelve years, 
according to the tradition of Apollonius mentioned by Eusebius, * 
to elapse before the Apostles left Jerusalem, and before the second 
year of Claudius. 

In his Lives of the Apostles t he gives the account of S. Peter's 
contest at Rome with Simon Magus, and seems to receive it as 
worthy of credit. 

He holds that the Babylon of 1 Pet. v. 18 was in Parthia. 


JERUSALEM.—- The Church of Jerusalem may in some sense be said 
to have been founded by our Lord Himself. . . . The Bishops of it were as 
followeth : I. S. James the Less, the brother of our Lord, by Him, say some, 
immediately constituted Bishop, but as others, more probably, by the 
Apostles. . . . II. Symeon, the son of Cleophas. . . ." 


Cave maintains stoutly that S. James, the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem, was S. James the Apostle, recorded by the Evange- 
lists as the son of Alphzeus. On this point he says: 


* Once, indeed, Eusebius t makes our S. James one of the seventy ; though 
elsewhere, quoting & place of Clement of Alexandria, he numbers him with 
the Chief of the Apostles, and expressly distinguishes him from the seventy 
disciples.§ Nay, S. Jerome, though, when representing the opinions of 
others, he styles him the thirteenth Apostle,|| yet elsewhere, when speaking 
his own sense, sufficiently proves there were but two, James the son of 
Zebedee, and the other the son of Alpheus; the one surnamed the Greater, 
the other the Less. Besides, the main support of the other opinion is built 
upon the authority of Clemens’ Recognitions, a book in doubtful cases of no 
esteem and value." ** 


BYZANTIUM.—“ That this Church was first founded by S. Andrew we 
have showed in his life. The succession of its Bishops as followeth: I. 
S. Andrew the Apostle. He was crucified at Patre in Achaia. II. Stachys. 
III. Onesimus.” (Lives, ete., vol. i.) 


In proof that S. Andrew was founder and first Bishop of the 
Church at Byzantium, Cave gives for his only authorities, Nice- 


*UH. ES v. 18. + Vol. i. pp. 140-144. T H.E i 19. 
§ Ibid. ii. 1. || Comment. in Isa, xvii. 6, p. 60, tom. v. 
T Adv. Heliod. tom, ii. p. 10. ** Ibid. vol, ii. p. 160. 
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phorus Callistus,* and Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 806.t 
In Cave's Historia Literaria t we read as follows : 


** Nicephorus Callistus, apparently a monk in the monastery of S. Sophia 
(circ. 1888 A.D.), composed his history from the works of the ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Evagrius, and others. 
Though written in convenient order and in a fair style for that age, he so 
spoilt it by intermixing almost everywhere stories which are so much ‘ rot and 
rubbish' (fabulis putidissimis et quisquiliis), that, in the judgment of Casau- 
bon, it is of no more value than coltsfoot leaves (non pluris quam folia fanfari 
facienda sit).” 


Of the Patriarch Nicephorus Cave only says that, because he 
was himself Bishop of Constantinople, 


“He may be presumed to have known his predecessors in that See." 


We do not here inquire whether, or how far, the sweeping criti- 
cism passed by Casaubon, and endorsed by Cave, on the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Nicephorus is deserved. We can, however, well 
imagine what would be said of any Catholic author who should 
support some statement on an important point of primitive 
Christianity by such authority as Cave here adduces—a historical 
work of the fourteenth century, forsooth, in his own critical 
Historia Literaria, pronounced to be discreditable and worthless ; 
and the single testimony of a bishop in the ninth century on a 
matter touching the dignity of his own See. Why, then, is not 
the constant attestation of so many Bishops of Rome from the 
earliest ages of Christianity until the present time, as to S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate, at once believed, since they, too, ‘‘may be 
presumed to have known their predecessors in that See"? The 
reason is not far to seek.  Protestants have no special difficulty 
in accepting as true whatever does not concern Rome ; they have 
a special facility for crediting whatever to their minds seems to 
make at all against Rome; but they have the greatest repugnance 
to believe, and will combat to the bitter end, anything that they 
conceive makes for Rome. 

We have not had an opportunity of consulting the passages 
either of the one or the other Nicephorus, referred to by Cave, in 
the original Greek. But if we are to judge from the version of 
them given by Baronius in his Annals, a.D. 44, xxxi, these 


* Hist, Eccles. l. i. c. 99; 1. v. e. 6. 
+ Chronographia, ù Scal. edit. p. 309. 
t Appendix, p. 33, vol. ii. Edit. 1773. 
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authors do not say at all that S. Andrew was Bishop of Byzan- 
tium, but that he preached there, and appointed Stachys its bishop, 
as well as some other bishops in the neighbouring places. In 
which case, Cave's statement that S. Andrew was the first Bishop 
of Byzantium is simply gratuitous, and destitute of all authority. 

Baronius, in opposition to the statement of the two Greek 
authors, asserts that it was S. Peter, and not S. Andrew, who 
gave to Byzantium, and other places of the same province, their 
first bishops. In proof of this Baronius cites the authority of 
Pope Agapetus in his letter to Peter, Bishop of Jerusalem, written 
A.D. 586, concerning Mennas, whom he had himself ordained 
Patriarch of Constantinople in the place of Anthimus, who, con- 
victed of heresy, had been deposed and excommunicated. This 
letter was formally read out in the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 553. In it Agapetus says that Mennas had 
the singular honour of being the first bishop whom the Oriental 
Church had received, ordained by the hands of the Bishop of 
Rome since the days of S. Peter; and that a circumstance of so 
great significance as this would probably tend to the exaltation 
of Mennas, and to the subversion of his enemies by his resem- 
blance, so far, to those bishops whom the election of the Prince of 
the Apostles had formally ordained for those parts. Baronius, 
after quoting the words of Agapetus, continues : 


** We consider his authority, especially when cited in a General Council, 
to be of greater weight than that of the more modern Greeks, whether the 
Patriarch Nicephorus or others, who say that these Churches were founded 
by the Apostle S. Andrew, and from him received their bishops, as is reported 
by the more modern Greeks in the Menologium, by Nicephorus, the Bishop of 
Constantinople in his Chronicle, and by Nicephorus Callistus in his History. 
It is certain, moreover, that Heraclea, not Byzantium, was the See first 
founded of that province. And hence Pope Gelasius, when opposing Acacius, 
says to the Bishops of Dardania: ‘Bishop of what See? presiding over what 
metropolitan city? Is it not the Diocese of Heraclea?" &c."'* 


On the same point Alban Butler says : 


“ We meet with no traces in antiquity that S. Andrew planted the faith 
in Thrace, and particularly at Byzantium.” + 


It is generally agreed that he suffered martyrdom at Patree in 
Achaia, From this some have supposed that he was Bishop of 
Patre, but this is held to be quite improbable by learned critics. 

Milman—who had no love for hierarchical sacerdotalism in 


* Annals, A.D. 44, xii, + Lives of the Saints: S. ANDREW, Nov. 30. 
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any shape, and could sneer at it by turns all round, whether 
Roman, Oriental, or Anglican—was, therefore, perhaps better able 
to speak impartially on the point, as one of simple history. He 
writes as follows : 


“ Constantinople was but a new city, and had no pretensions to venerable 
or Apostolic origin. It had attained, indeed, to the dignity of à patriarchate, 
but only by the decree of & recent Council; in other respects it owed all its 
eminence to being the prelacy of New Rome, of the seat of empire." * 


ALEXANDRIA.—* The foundations of this Church,” writes Cave, ** were 
laid, and a great part of its superstructure raised, by S. Mark, who, though 
not strictly and properly an Apostle, yet being an Apostle at large, and im- 
mediately commissioned by S. Peter, it justly obtained the position of an 
Apostolical Church. Its bishops and governors are thus recorded: (1) 
S. Mark the Evangelist . . . (2) Anianus. . . ." (Lives, etc., vol. i.) 


PEARSON. 


We will now give some extracts, or rather a brief summary, 
of the Protestant Bishop Pearson’s opinions, in his posthumous 
works, on the points of which we have been treating. 

Pearson holds as most probable that S. James, the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem, was identical with the Apostle S. James, 
the son of Alpheus, and thus concludes : 


“ In any case, whether this James the Just, brother of our Lord, was one 
of the Apostles, viz., James the son of Alpheus, as is most probable, or 
related to Christ, but not one of the Twelve, it is handed down, with full con- 
sent of all, that he was made Bishop of the Church at Jerusalem by the 
Apostles, or by our Lord Himself. And what is said of him in the Acts 
clearly shows that he exercised a singular authority in matters relating to 
that Church among the Apostles, as we shall show in the proper place.” + 


In his first Dissertation on the succession of the first Bishops 
of Rome he thus writes: 


‘For although in this age a dissertation treating of this Apostolical 
succession (whether, namely, the first Bishop of Rome had some one of the 
Apostles as author and predecessor) may be called a question, yet in the 
primitive Church it was never looked upon as a question, but as a real and 
indubitable truth.” t 


Then, in order to prove (1) that Peter and Paul founded the 
Church of Rome, he cites Ireneus,§ Epiphanius,| Eusebius." 


* History of Latin Christianity; third edition, 1872, vol. i. pp. 108-9. 

+ Pearson's Minor Theological Works, edited by Ohurton; Oxford, 1844. 
Vol. i. p. 348 seq. 

t Ibid. vol. ii. c. vi. p. 323. S L. ii., c. DX. ll Hær. xxvii. 

qin. 21; iv. l. 
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To prove (2) that they were not merely founders, but Bishops of 
Rome, he quotes the words of Epiphanius. And (3) to prove that 
the Bishops of Rome derived their succession from 8. Peter alone, 
he appeals to Caius as being a Greek, and to the Latin Fathers 
generally, v.g., Tertullian,* Cyprian,t Pope Stephen,f the Author 
of the most ancient Catalogue, in proemio, who says : ‘“‘ After the 
Ascension of Christ, the most blessed Peter undertook the 
Episcopate ;” Optatus,§ S. Jerome, in his Catalogue and else- 
where; Sulpitius ; || Auctor Quaestionum utriusque Testamenti ; € 
S. Augustine. ** 

Pearson allows that S. Peter's having been in Rome (by 
which he evidently means the whole fact of his Roman Episco- 
pate) cannot be proved, nor can, on the other hand, be disproved, 
from Scripture. And this admission, he says, S. Jerome appears 
to make in his Commentary on the Galatians, ch. ii., where that 
Father writes: 


** We believe Peter to have been the first Bishop of the Church of Antioch, 
and was thence translated :to Rome: though Luke has entirely passed over 
this fact." 

* And no wonder,” remarks Pearson, ‘when Luke nowhere makes mention 
of Titus, the companion of S. Paul, of whom that Apostle himself so often 
Speaks." 


(4) That S. Peter was at Rome, Pearson proves from S. 
Ignatius, Ad Romanos; Papias; the very ancient author of The 
Preaching of Peter ; Dionysius of Corinth, Irenæus, Caius, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, Julian the Apostate, Augustine, Pal- 
ladius. He adds: 


** Since it has been handed down from almost the beginning that S. Peter 
preached the Gospel in Rome, and there suffered martyrdom, and since no 
one has ever affirmed;that either Peter or Paul was crowned with martyrdom 
elsewhere, I think, with full security, faith may be given to this account. 
For who would believe that so great an Apostle could have died in such ob- 
scurity, as that no one ever recorded the place of his death? Who could 
believe that, whilst other countries have claimed for themselves their Apostle, 
no city, no country, no Church should have said that it had been glorified by 
the blood of Peter? And since Christ Himself, with so great asseveration, 
Spoke those words: ‘Amen, amen, I say to thee . . . when thou shalt be 
old, thou shall stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and lead 
thee whither thou wouldst not:’++ and since S. John the Apostle wrote long 


* De Proseriptione, cap. 32. + Ep. 55. t Epist. Firmilian. 
§ ii. 3, and i. 10. || De Imperio Neronis, Hist. Sac. ii. 98. 
T Cap. 110. ** Ep. 145 ad Generosum. +t John, xxi. 18. 
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after Peter's death that Christ signified in those words mote Oaváro : i.e., by 
what sort of death he was to glorify God—who will ever suppose that none of 
the Christians knew by what death he suffered, but that, on the contrary, all 
were ignorant how he glorified God, or, at any rate, that God in His provi- 
dence was unwilling that this should be known to posterity? And yet there 
have not been wanting learned men who have expressly denied that Peter 
was ever at Rome." * 


According to Pearson, the Babylon in 8. Peter's first Epistle was 
in Egypt. 

We have only here to remark that the patristic evidence ad- 
duced by Pearson is one of the best apologies for the main Petrine 
fact of which we treat that can be anywhere found. 

We refrain from touching on all the various points wherein 
Cave shows his Protestant bias—as well as certain conclusions 
and interpretations of his from which we dissent. Pearson, too, 
has much of this sort in his Dissertations which we do not repro- 
duce. Cave lays great stress on the maintenance of the commonly 
received date of our Lord's birth and death against Schelstratius, 
in order thereby to hamper with difficulties the Catholic tradition 
of S. Peter's twenty-five years’ Episcopate at Rome. Both he and 
Pearson, whilst differing amongst themselves as to where 8. 
Peter's Babylon was, maintain stoutly that, at any rate, it was 
not Rome. We shall, in the next chapter, quote some passages 
which show that these two positions are now abandoned by 
learned Anglicans of the present day. 


NEALE. 


We give in this place some extracts from a modern Anglican 
writer, the late Rev. John Mason Neale, because they bear more 
immediately on the subject of this Chapter. 


* Very shortly after this (Acts, xi. 19) S. Peter founded the See of Antioch, 
and on leaving it for Rome ordained S. Euodius his first successor, who was 
himself followed by the glorious martyr S. Ignatius." T 

“It is the constant and unvarying tradition of both the East and the 
West, that S. Mark the Evangelist was the founder of the Church of Alex- 
andria. Thus it will appear that the Gospel had already been proclaimed in 
more than one province of Egypt when S. Mark arrived at Alexandria. Yet 
this circumstance by no means forbids us to regard him as the founder of 
that Church, nor deprives the city of a title in which it gloried, The Evan- 
gelical See. There were many Christians both at Antioch and at Rome 


* Pearson's Minor Theological Works, vol. iii. p. 341. 
+ Neale’s Eastern Church, vol. i. p. 123; ed. 1850. 
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before S. Peter set foot in either place, yet antiquity always considered him 
as the founder of the Churches in each." * 

* S. Peter, about the year 37, appears to have sent S. Mark into Egypt, 
and it would seem that he entered Alexandria in, or towards, the year 40." 


Neale here follows Sollerius, whose hypothesis seems, he 
says, the only method of reconciling Eusebius with himself. 
In his Chronicon Eusebius states, under the second year of 
Claudius (7.e, A.D. 42 or 43): “ Mark the Evangelist preaches 
Christ in Egypt and at Alexandria." This, says Neale, im- 
plies that he had been there some time previously; whereas, in 
H. E. ii, 15, 16, Eusebius seems to place the mission of S. Mark 
after the writing of his Gospel. The Chronicon Alexandrinum, 
Anastasius, and George Syncellus are agreed in placing this event 
A.D. 40. A double mission, then, writes Neale, the one from Jeru- 
salem, the other from Rome, explains the apparent contradiction : 


“ Having preached the Gospel," continues Neale, ‘with great success .. . 
S. Mark returned for a season to Jerusalem. From Palestine he accompanied 
S. Peter to Rome. It was here that, under the direction to the Apostle, he 
wrote his Gospel, whether, as some will have it, in Latin, or, as it seems 
more probable, in Greek. .. . We find him mentioned in the First Epistle 
of S. Peter under the affectionate title of ‘Marcus, my son’: but this is the 
only certain information that we possess with respect to the Evangelist while 
residing in Rome. It was apparently towards the year 49 that S. Mark re- 
turned to Egypt; and there, till the time of his decease, he laboured with 
great success." 


Neale says the date of S. Mark's martyrdom is a question 
of almost insuperable difficulty. He prefers that of April 25th, 
62, which agrees with Euseb. H. £. 11. 24; 8. Jerome (De Script. 
Eccl.), and the common Martyrologies. 

He holds with Sollerius, the Bollandist, that the Evangelist 
S. Mark was not identical with Mark the nephew of 8. Barnabas.t 


* Neale’s Eastern Church, p. 5. + Ibid. pp. 9, 67. 
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STATEMENTS AND VIEWS OF ANGLICAN WRITERS— 
CONTINUED. 


Ix this Chapter we give some extracts from Anglican writers of 
the present day, which will serve to bring out two points 
especially : (1) That, whereas Protestants, almost without ex- 
ception, were formerly agreed in rejecting— as we have seen did 
the learned Cave—the amended date of the Vulgar Era which 
removed certain chronological difficulties that lay against 5S. 
Peter's Roman Episcopate— now this change is generally accepted 
by them as a right one. (2) That, whereas the ancient and 
traditional Catholic interpretation of Rome for Dabylon was most 
stoutly and almost universally opposed by Protestants of old— 
and as we have seen by the Anglican Cave and Pearson—this 
point seems now to be conceded on all hands: and the very best 
proofs of its truth are to be found in the writings, and—we should 
suppose, quasi-authoritative—commentaries of some of the ablest 
Angliean living divines. Had we, indeed, adverted to these 
Anglican writings in time, we might have spared ourselves what 
now appears as so much labour lost. What enhances, in some 
sense, the value of these admissions is, that they have not been 
made from any Catholie bias, nor from any love of ancient 
tradition—quite the contrary—but through sheer conviction as to 
the real facts of the case, and from purely critical and historical 
arguments: as the following passages tend to show : 


Dr. FARRAR. 


* Although the date of Christ’s Birth,” says Dr. Farrar, ‘‘ cannot be esta- 
blished with absolute certainty, there is yet a large amount of evidence to 
render it at least probable that He was born four years before our present era. 
It is universally admitted that our received chronology, which is not older 
than Dionysius Exiguus, in the 6th century, is wrong.... 

* Our one most certain datum is obtained from the fact that Christ was 
born before the death of Herod the Great. The date of that event is known 
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with absolute certainty, for Josephus tells us* that he died 37 years after 
he was declared king by the Romans. Now, it is known that he was declared 
king a.u.c. 714, and therefore, since Josephus always reckons his years from 
Nisan to Nisan, and counts the initial and terminal fractions of Nisan as 
complete years, Herod must have died between Nisan A.U.c. 750 and Nisan 
A.U.C. 751, 4.e., between B.C. 4 and B.C. 8 of our era. 

“ (2) To says that on the night in which Herod ordered Judas, 
Matthias, and their abettors to be burnt, there was an eclipse of the moon 
(xvii. 6, 4). Now this eclipse took place on the night of March 12, B.C. 4, and 
Herod was dead at least seven days before the Passover (xvii. 8, 4), which, if 
we accept the Jewish reckoning, fell in that year on April 12th. But accord- 
ing to the clear indication of the Gospels, Jesus must have been born at least 
40 days before Herod’s death. It is clear, therefore, that under no circum- 
stances can the Nativity have taken place later than February, B.c. 4.” + 

“It was indispensable to the safety of the whole community,” writes Dr. 
Farrar, “that the books of the Christians, when given up by the unhappy 
weakness of ‘traditors,’ or discovered by the keen malignity of informers, 
should contain no compromising matter.” **No danger incurred by the 
early Christians was greater than that caused by the universal prevalence of 
political spies. If one of these wretches got possession of any Christian 
writing which could be construed into an attack ora reflection upon their 
terrible persecutors, hundreds might be involved in indiscriminate punish- 
ment on a charge of high treason (læsa majestas), which was their most for- 
midable engine of despotic power. S. Paul, writing to the Thessalonians 
even so early as A.D. 52, had found it necessary to speak of the Roman 
Empire and of the Emperor Claudius or Nero in terms of studied enigma 
(2 Thess. ii. 8-12). S. Peter, making a casual allusion to Rome, had been 
obliged to veil it under the mystic name of Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). 

“I strongly incline to the belief that by Babylon the Apostle intended 
Rome (so the Fathers unanimously; and Grotius, Lardner, Cave,|| Semler, 
Hitzig, and the Tubingen school...), and we find this interpretation current 
in the Church in very early days. The Apocalypse was written about the 
same time, or not long after the First Epistle of Peter; and in the Apocalypse 
and in the Sybilline verses we see that a Western, and even an Asiatic 
Christian, when he heard the name ‘ Babylon’ in a religious writing, would 
be likely at once to think of Rome. Throughout the Talmud we find the 
same practice of applying symbolic names. There Rome figures under the 
designations of Nineveh, Edom, and Babylon....The reference to Rome as 
Babylon may have originated in a mystic application of. the Old Testament 
prophecies, but it had its advantages afterwards as a secret symbol. It is 
therefore a mistake to suppose that the use of Babylon for Rome would be 
the sudden obtrusion of ‘allegory’ into matter of fact, or that by using it 
the Apostle would be going out of his way to make an enigma for all future 
readers.’ There is, in fact, a marked accordance between such an expression 
and the conception which S. Peter indicates throughout his letter, that all 


* Ant. xvii. 8, 1. 

+ Farrar’s Life of Christ, vol. i., Appendix, “The Date of Christ’s Birth." 
t Early Days of Christianity, vol. i. p. 82. 

|| We are unable to understand how Cave can be cited for this opinion. 
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Christians are exiles scattered from the Heavenly Jerusalem, living, some of 
them, in the earthly Babylon. An early Christian would have seen nothing 
either allegorical or enigmatical in the matter. He would at once have 
understood the meaning and have known the reasons, alike mystic and 
political, for avoiding the name of Rome." (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 236.) 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 
The Speakers Commentary on 1 Peter v. 18, says as follows: 


* We have to remark (1) that the city of Babylon was certainly not the 
seat of a Christian community; (2) that no ancient record has the slightest 
trace of S. Peter's presence or work in Chaldea; (3) that all ancient 
authorities are unanimous in the assertion that the later year or years of his 
life were passed in the west of the Roman Empire. On the other hand, 
Babylon was well known in Asia Minor during the lifetime of S. John as the 
symbolical designation of Rome, and, as was before pointed out, the whole 
phrase has a symbolical form or tone. Accordingly, we find an absolute 
consensus of ancient interpreters that there Babylon must be understood as 
equivalent to Rome. There was good reason why such a name should be 
given to it. All the persecutions then impending, in fact, already in pro- 
gress—came from the city which succeeded Babylon as the type and centre 
of anti-Christian forces. . . . We adopt without the least misgiving this 
explanation of the word as alone according to the mind of the Apostle and the 
testimony of the early Church. So also Thiersch, Ewald, and Hilgenfeld 
very positively.” 


Again, in the “ Introduction” to the Epistle, the learned 
writer, after refuting at length the opinion that the literal Baby- 
lon was intended by the Apostle, thus continues: 


* In the first place, we have to encounter the uniform, unvarying testi- 
mony of carly Christian writers. From whatever quarter their voices reach 
us, they affirm that Babylon is here a recognised appellation of Rome, the 
city which occupied the place of that ancient city as the central world-power, 
the head-quarters of anti-Christian influences, In fact, no other view of the 
passage was entertained or suggested before Calvin, who argued that the old 
tradition was connected with false notions as to the position of the Roman 
Church. . . . Papias, Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, CEcumenius, Eusebius, 
all state this as a well-known fact needing no defence. CEcumenius gives the 
true account of the matter: ‘He calls Rome Babylon, on account of the pre- 
eminence which of old belonged to Babylon.’ Renan observes that ‘ Rome 
devint comme Babylone une sorte de ville sacramentelle et symbolique.’ (Antichrist. 
p.118). .. The foregoing arguments seem to leave no alternative but to 
accept the old, unvarying testimony of the Fathers, who must have known 
the sense in which the statement was understood throughout Asia Minor, 
that S. Peter designates Rome by the title of Babylon.” 


Bisgopr ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY. 


The writer in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary on the same 
passage from S. Peter, says: 
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“ It may be called the established interpretation that the place meant is 
Rome. We never hear of Peter being in the Hast, and the thing itself is im- 
probable, whereas nothing but Protestant prejudice can stand against the 
historical evidence that S. Peter sojourned and died in Rome. Whatever 
theological consequences may flow from it, it is as certain that S. Peter was 
at Rome as that S. John was at Ephesus. Everything in the Letter also 
points to such a state of things as was to be found at Rome about the date 
when we believe the letter to have been written. It is objected that S. Peter 
would not gravely speak of Rome under a fanciful name when dating a letter; 
but the symbolism in the name is quite in keeping with the context. 
S. Peter has just personified the Church of the place from which he writes, 
which seems quite as unprosaic a use of language as to call Rome ‘Babylon.’ 
And it seems pretty clear that the name (Babylon) was quite intelligible to 
Jewish readers, for whom it wasintended. The Apocalypse (xvii. 5) is not the 
only place where Rome is found spoken of under this title. One of the first 
of living Hebraists (who will not allow his name to be mentioned) told the 
present writer that no Hebrew of 8. Peter’s day would have had need to 
think twice what city was meant when ‘ Babylon’ was here mentioned. And 
on the mention of the name, all the prophecies of the vengeance to be taken 
on the city, which had desolated the Holy Land, would rush with consola- 
tion into the mind of the readers, and they would feel that S. Peter, though 
supporting S. Paul, was still in full sympathy with themselves. Finally, as 
M. Renan suggests, there were reasons of prudence for not speaking too 
plainly about the presence of a large Christian society in Rome, The police 
were still more vigilant now than when S. Paul wrote in guarded language 
about the Roman Empire to the Thessalonians, It might provoke hostilities 
if the Epistle fell into the hands of an informer, with names and places too 
clearly given.” 


Again, in the “Introduction” to the Epistle the writer says: 


* The place from which the letter was written was, we may say without 
any hesitation, Rome. If this be not the case, we must understand the 
* Babylon' (ch. v. 13) to mean the Eastern Babylon. Anditis neither very 
probable in itself that S. Peter should have visited that city, and there have 
been met by S. Silas and S. Mark; nor is there any trace of a tradition, 
however meagre, that he ever travelled in those parts. On the other hand, 
were it not for the abuse made of the fact by the supporters of the Papacy, no 
one would ever have questioned the universal and well-authenticated tradition 
which affirms that S. Peter was, along with S. Paul, co-founder of the Church 
of Rome. The whole subject has, of late years, been sifted to the bottom by 
various German and other writers. . . . Though every conceivable difference 
may be found between these authors respecting the dates and duration of 
S. Peter's sojourn at Home, very few are so hardily sceptical as to reject 
altogether evidence as strong, early, and wide as that on which we believe 
that Hannibal invaded Italy," &c. 


To these Anglican testimonies on the question of Babylon 
we here subjoin an extract from the learned ecclesiastical his- 
torian Dr. Dóllinger, which we had, through inadvertence, 
omitted in an earlier part of this treatise: 
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** S, Peter's own testimony, in his First Epistle, raises to a certainty the 
fact of his having been at Rome. The letter is written from a city he calls 
Babylon. This cannot reasonably be understood of the Egyptian Babylon, a 
strong fortress and station of a Roman legion, and thus the question arises, 
whether it is Babylon on the Euphrates, or whether, according to à method 
of speech very natural to the Jews of that day from the usage of the Prophets, it 
means Rome, The latter is the beliefof the ancient Church, following a tradition 
of the Apostolic age to which Papias bears witness. That S. Peter had passed 
over the boundaries of the Roman Empire into Parthia to Babylon on the 
Euphrates, that there was already a Christian community there, and that from 
thence the Apostle salutes the believers to whom he is writing—this is more 
than improbable. Strabo and Pliny mention Babylon as ‘a great desert,’ 
which, chiefly from the neighbourhood of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, had become 
emptied of inhabitants.* The towns of Nearda and Nisibis were the princi- 
pal Jewish settlements in the Babylonian Satrapy ; the Jews had moved from 
Babylon to Seleucia several years before S. Peter could have come there, be- 
cause they could not hold out against the Heathen inhabitants who were 
hostile to them; and soon afterwards another emigration took place on 
account of a pestilence. Five years later more than fifty thousand Jews 
were put to death in Seleucia by the Syrians and Greeks, and the remainder 
went, not back to Babylon, but to Nearda and Nisibis; + the only inference, 
therefore, to be drawn from the history of Josephus is, that at the date of 
S. Peter’s Epistle there were no longer any Jews in Babylon, and so, too, 
Agrippa, in his speech at the beginning of the Jewish war, knew of no Jews to 
name beyond the Jordan, except those in the province of Adiabene. That 
S. Mark, who was in ‘ Babylon’ with the Apostle, was at Rome at the precise 
time when there is every reason to believe that this Epistle was written, is 
clear from S. Paul's mentioning him.t Soon afterwards he was staying in Asia 
Minor, whence S. Paul recalled him to Rome shortly before his death.$ There 
is nothing strange in S. Peter's designating Rome in an Epistle by the name 
used in the poetical prophecy of the Apocalypse. A Jew, who had grown up 
in a country town of Galilee, with the language of the prophetic writings con- 
stantly in his ears, when he saw Rome with the abominations of Nero and the 
idolatry and moral corruptions prevalent there, could not but be most vividly 
reminded of the Old Testament description of Babylon; and thus it was 
naturalenough that, having at the beginning of his Epistle called the com- 
munities of Asia Minor ‘elect pilgrims,’ he should at the close call the 
community, whose salutation he imparted, ‘their fellow-elect in Babylon.’ 
And lastly, there are unmistakable indications throughout the Epistle of the 
approaching Neronic persecution, and S. Peter had good reason for using a 
local designation the Heathen would not understand, in order to avoid the 
danger inevitable for himself and the Roman Christians if a copy of the 
document should fall into their hands, as it easily might.” || 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26; Strabo, xvi. 738. 

+ J oseph. Ant, xviii. 9. 

i Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. This coincidence serves as a strong confirma- 
tion of the fact of SS. Peter and Paul preaching the Faith together in Rome. 
(Author's note.) 

§ 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

|| The First Age of the Church, vol. i. pp. 161-164. 
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HoMmMERSHAM Cox. 


Mr. Homersham Cox, in his recently published volume, The 
First Century of Christianity,* professes to eschew the discussion of 
theological questions, and scrupulously to exclude from his treat- 
ment all religious and doctrinal topics: yet he decides very con- 
fidently and positively on two most important facts, on which, 
perhaps more than on any other, the whole question of doctrinal 
and historical Christianity depends—viz., the Primacy, and 
S. Peters Roman Episcopate. With regard to the first, he 
affirms that S. James was Primate, and not S. Peter. ‘That 
S. James, the kinsman of Christ," he says, ‘‘ presided over this 
community "—that is, the Apostles and whole body of disciples 
acting together as a corporate society—‘‘ seems clear beyond 
reasonable doubt." ‘‘ The Church was governed by the Apostles 
under his presidency." ‘‘In the Council of Jerusalem . . . he 
pronounces authoritatively :" is “ the Primate,” ‘first in im- 
portance?” t 

This strange theory, so far as we are aware unknown to 
antiquity, save from its transitory recognition, to some extent, 
in the Clementine and other kindred Ebionite apocryphal writings, 
is entirely opposed to the tradition and history of the Church. 
Mr. Cox, indeed, invokes in its behalf the testimony of Hegesippus 
in Eusebius :¢ “He” (Hegesippus), writes Mr. Cox, “says that 
S. James 'received the government of the Church with the 
Apostles, evidently implying that the Church was governed by 
the Apostles under his presidency." But here, as is clear from 
the subject and context of Eusebius's entire Chapter, Hegesippus 
is speaking not of the Church of Christ as a whole, but of the 
local Church and the See of Jerusalem, in the same sense as 
Clement of Alexandria spoke of it§ in the passage which Mr. Cox 
had just before cited. 

The presidency in the Church and See of Jerusalem is one 
thing, and the primacy amongst the Apostles and over the entire 
flock of Christ is another. Mr. Cox does not seem to have dis- 
tinguished between these two. All the Apostles had received 
their co-ordinate Apostolic powers and universal jurisdiction im- 
mediately from Christ Himself. Hence, it was not within their 
competence, by their own act alone, to invest one of their number 
with any real prerogative of authority over themselves and the 


* P. vii; Longmans, 1886. + See pp. 65-69. 
t E. H. ii 23: § Euseb. ii. 1. 
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Church in general. If there was a Primacy in the Apostolic 
College and in the Church, this must have emanated from Divine 
institution alone. Besides, it has been ever a moot-point, not 
only amongst Catholics, but amongst others also,* whether 
S. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, was one of the Twelve at all. 
What they could do, and what Clement says they did, was to 
confer upon 8. James the honourable dignity of presiding in the 
first, and at that time the only existing, local Church of Jerusalem. 
According to tradition, this, then, was done in virtue of the ex- 
pressed will of Christ Himself. The dignity of S. James—com- 
monly called our Lord’s brother, and surnamed the Just—as 
Bishop of the holy city of Jerusalem, the cradle and Mother 
Church of Christendom, was doubtless very great, especially 
whilst the Apostles resided there, and made it their head-quarters 
and the centre of their apostolic labours. Indeed, for a time, 
Jerusalem and its sphere of action was, so to say, commensurate 
and identical with the Christian Church ; and its Bishop was of 
exceptional importance, both as ordinary Diocesan, and also as 
being at the same time a member of the Apostolic College, which 
held supreme government over the whole Church. Hence this 
exceptional importance of the Church of Jerusalem and of its 
Dishop may serve well as the most probable explanation of the 
words of Hegesippus, that “James, surnamed the Just, ... 
received the government of the Church with the Apostles "—the 
affairs of the Church of Jerusalem being at that time in great 
measure identical with those of the Church at large. 

The Apostles, we may be sure, were foremost in jealously 
guarding and preserving the honour and dignity conferred by 
them on 8S. James. "They paid all due deference to him as Bishop 
of the See, who by consequence took a leading and responsible 
part in the administration of the affairs of the then existing 
Church. But this episcopate of S. James, with the special honour 
that thence accrued to him, had nothing whatever to do with any 
presidency over the Apostles and over the whole Christian Church. 
It is quite distinct from the Primacy. 

There appears, moreover, no ground for another assertion of 
Mr. Cox, that the Church at Jerusalem over which S. James pre- 
sided, exercised, as such, supervision and authority over other 
Churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. These were united to 
the Church at Jerusalem by special bonds of charity and venera- 


* Lightfoot, Epistle to the Philippians, p. 195. 
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tion; but were immediately dependent on the authority of the 
College of the Apostles at Jerusalem, or of the particular Apostles 
who founded them. At all events, if there were any dependence 
of neighbouring Churches on the See of Jerusalem, this was 
only provisional and informal, as on a quasi Metropolitan. In 
point of fact, it seems that the Bishop of Jerusalem had, strictly 
speaking, no jurisdiction outside his own diocese by ecclesiastical 
right, and much less by any bestowal of Christ. To illustrate 
this point from subsequent history, we will here quote from a 
learned Anglican author. 


JOHN Mason NEALE. 


* At the destruction of Jerusalem, Cæsarea became the civil metropolis of 
Palestine, and the Church, as usual, followed that arrangement. The 
bishops of ZElia (Jerusalem) enjoyed, indeed, a certain kind of honorary pre- 
eminence: as the Seventh Canon of the Council of Nica sufficiently proves. 
Yet even there, the words, ‘saving the rightful honour of the Metropolis,’ 
are carefully added. Of the right of Cæsarea over Ælia, we have many 
examples. Thus, ina Synod of the whole of Palestine, holden in the year 
196 on the Paschal Question, Theophilus of Cæsarea presided, assisted by S. 
Narcissus of Jerusalem. Thus, also, Acacius of Cæsarea deposed S. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. So again, in one of S. Jerome's violent epistles respecting John 
of Jerusalem, we find the same right upheld. 

** However, during the latter half of the fourth century, the See of Jeru- 
salem, under several of its Prelates, and more especially S. Cyril, strove for 
the Primacy with that of Cæsarea; and the last act of supremacy on the part 
of the latter occurs in 398, exercised| by John of Cæsarea towards Praylius of 
Jerusalem. 

** Juvenal, the successor of the latter Prelate, a man of considerable powers, 
and (notwithstanding some unhappy mistakes) a worthy successor of S. James, 

aid the foundation of the Patriarchate. The steps by which he obtained his 
desire are not clear. But at the Synod of Ephesus we find him boldly de- 
claring that the Bishop of Antioch ought ‘to obey the Apostolic Throne of 
God in the Church of Jerusalem:’ and that Apostolic order and tradition 
had subjected the former to the latter Prelate, in receiving instruction, and, 
in case of necessity, being tried by him. So at the Robbers’ meeting at 
Ephesus, Juvenal signs before Domnus of Antioch. While St. Cyril of 
Alexandria lived, he yielded to these pretensions through the necessity of the 
times, yet without approving of them; and S. Leo strenuously, at a later 
period, opposed them. But Juvenal obtained letters from Theodosius which 
gave him the prerogative he claimed; and he even exercised the right of 
ordination in Phoenicia and in Arabia. After a long contention with Maximus 
of Antioch, the matter was compromised at Chalcedon; Maximus giving up 
his real or imaginary rights over the Three Palestines, on condition of retain- 
ing the rest of his diocese; while Cæsarea possessed too small a degree of 
influence to be able to oppose the new arrangement. 

“The See of Jerusalem was happy in avoiding the great schism which 
afflicted Antioch and Alexandria.... At the first irruption of the Saracens, 
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Stephen of Dora was appointed by Pope Theodore his Vicar in Palestine... 
because the dying S. Sophronius of Jerusalem (the great champion of the 
Church against the Monothelites) had implored Rome to take cognisance 
of the affairs of his diocese; and the See of Jerusalem remained vacant sixty 
years. Thenceforward the succession continued uninterrupted till the cap- 
ture of the city by the Latins. Simeon, the legitimate Patriarch, dying in 
the same month, the Latins elected Daimbert in his stead. The Grecks 
appear to have bestowed the titular honour on Agapius. At the recapture of 
the city by the Infidels, the Greek Patriarchs again became resident, while 
the Latins failed not to keep up their own titular succession. 

* Syrians were almost universally elected to the Patriarchate till the 
elevation of Germanus in 1554. He, in his twenty-five years’ episcopate, con- 
trived so to fill up his suffragan Sees as to have a majority of Greeks; and 
from that time native Syrians have been scrupulously excluded from the 
Patriarchal throne, The Patriarchs are non-resident; they have a house, 
church, and gardens in the part of Constantinople called the Phanar. This 
has been the case since the time of Theophanes, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. They nominate an assistant to themselves, who even- 
tually succeeds them; and the Patriarchate is committed to the care of 
several ‘guardians.’ Should a Patriarch die without nominating a suc- 
cessor, the brethren of the Holy Sepulchre, the personal staff of the Patriarch, 
in number about 150, elect, and their choice is perfectly independent of all 
other authority. 

“The number of parish priests in the diocese is about seventy; that of 
churches rather larger ; and that of the ‘ Faithful’ about 18,000.” * 


Reverting to Mr. Homersham Cox on the Primacy, we confess 
our amazement that, in deciding so peremptorily against S. Peter, 
and in making out so positively as he does a counter-case of his 
own in favour of S. James, he should have made no appeal to the 
Gospels, and omitted all reference to the words of Christ addressed 
to S. Peter, just as though he considered that the sayings and 
acts of the Divine Founder of the Church bearing upon its con- 
stitution formed no real part of its history in the first century of 
Christianity. It is of no use to plead here that this is to enter 
into doctrinal matters. He admits a Primacy, establishing one 
of his own; he discusses ex professo the Primacy claimed for 
Peter, and decides against it. Now, this is essentially a doctrinal 
matter. Those who maintain S. Peter's Primacy do so on no 
other ground than because it is a doctrine revealed by Christ in 
the Gospels, and was instituted by His own act. S. Peter's 
Primacy is of Divine institution, or it is nothing ; and in treating 
of it at all, and, especially, in denying it to set up a rival claim, a 
historian who believes that the Gospel record is genuinely his- 


* Rev. J. M. Neale’s History of the Eastern Church, part i. pp. 158-160, 
Masters, 1850. 
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torical, is bound to take cognisance of that which universally 
purports to be the charter and title-deeds of that Primacy, if only 
to show that it does not bear the meaning which the assertors of 
Peter’s Primacy put upon it. 

Mr. Homersham Cox criticises a passage of Dr. Dóllinger in 
which that historian recounts certain doings of S. Peter recorded 
in the Acts, as illustrating his exercise of the Primacy ; and these 
our author pronounces to be inconclusive ; but no one who upholds 
S. Peter’s Primacy ever supposes that such examples are the 
direct proofs of its existence, or do more than confirm and harmo- 
nise with the exercise of it as already possessed. Nay, however 
conclusive they might be shown to be of its exercise, they could 
never of themselves form any adequate or safe title for its validity 
by Divine right; for this, appeal must be made to a positive act 
of Divine institution. 

Take a case of some disputed property: One of the parties has 
been the reputed owner from time immemorial ; has, it is averred, 
exercised acts of proprietorship, and can show that the unques- 
tionably original and genuine title-deeds of the estate bear at least 
prima facie evidence in his favour—the only point on which a 
doubt can be here raised, is their precise meaning and force. A 
claim is set up for the other party on the sole ground that he, 
too, has exercised acts of apparent proprietorship. It is neither 
pretended that he has the same repute of ownership as the other, 
nor that there is anything whatever in the original title-deeds on 
which to rest his claim. Mr. Homersham Cox is a lawyer and a 
judge. What would he think of giving sentence in such a case 
simply on the more or less show of acts of proprietorship exercised 
by either party, without any examination of, or reference made 
to, the title-deeds producible? And yet in a manner still more 
arbitrary than this does a believer in the Gospels dispose of the 
Primacy and Supreme Pastorate which he admits; although on 
the one hand such a Primacy must affect the very constitution of 
the Church, and on the other hand it cannot be denied that our 
Blessed Lord said something in reference to a special position 
that should be held by His Apostle Peter in the Church which He 
was founding. And this, forsooth, is to write the history of the 
First Century of Christianity ! 

The writer says in his Preface * : 


“ Paradoxical as the statement might otherwise appear, the history of the 
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first Christians is better understood now than it was fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years ago.” 


And again, in his chapter “S. Peter at Rome: ” 


* Tb seems almost a paradox to say that we know more about this matter 
than men did who lived much nearer the Apostolic age; and yet this is cer- 
tainly the case." * 


Leaving the author in undisturbed possession of his paradox, 
we will briefly summarise the conclusions at which he has thereby 
arrived in connection with the subject of that chapter. He con- 
cedes all the main points generally so hotly contended for by 
Protestants, except the Episcopate. The first who gave expres- 
sion to the idea that S. Peter was Bishop of Rome was, he says, 
S. Cyprian, of whom he speaks very injuriously and contemptu- 
ously, indulging in such epithets as ‘‘ extremely credulous,” “ pre- 
posterous,” ‘silly,’ and ‘manifestly fictitious” at the Saint’s 
expense. He has the hardihood to assert as a positive fact that 
Eusebius ‘ did not consider S. Peter to be a Bishop of Rome,” 
and his twenty-five years’ Episcopate is, he affirms, ‘‘ demon- 
strably erroneous.” For this statement the only proof he offers 
is, that “it is quite impossible that S. Peter could have been for 
so long a time in Rome."  Herein, at any rate, every Catholic 
will agree with him ; but it has nothing whatever to do with the 
demonstration. He does not admit that Babylon" means Rome. 

Jeremy Collier says : 

«If a lawyer will study divinity, examine the Scripture, read over the 
Fathers and Councils and other records of the earliest centuries, —if he will 
make himself master of this part of learning, and argue from authorities of 
this kind, —he ought to be believed as far as the intrinsic evidence will bear, 
and the proofs carry him; and so ought anybody else. But a lawyer, quatenus 


lawyer, can have no preference : he has no commission to give sentence, nor 
any privilege to pronounce upon the matter.” t 


We conclude this Chapter with the testimony to S. Peter's 
Roman Episcopate of the learned Anglican Controversialist, 
Palmer, so well-known for his strenuous antagonism to Papal 
claims : 

“The Roman Church was particularly honoured as having been presided 


over by S. Peter, and was therefore by many of the Fathers called the See of 
Peter."t 


HPS: + Keel. Hist. vol. iv. p. 262; ed. 1852. 
+ Treatise on the Church, vol. ii. part vii. chap. 3. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


STATEMENTS AND VIEWS OF ANGLICAN WRITERS (CONTINUED). 
LIGHTFOOT, 


In this Chapter we give some lengthened extracts from the works 
of Dr. Lightfoot, the Anglican Bishop of Durham. These, above 
all other non-Catholic writings of the present day, claim notice 
in a volume that treats of the first age of Christianity. The 
learned author deserves our respect and gratitude both for his 
wide erudition, and for the great services which he has rendered 
to the cause of historical truth by his works on the Epistles of 
S. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers. 

Owing to the comparatively scanty and fragmentary docu- 
ments of genuine authenticity that survive from the first centuries, 
in presence of others that are apocryphal or doubtful, there 
hangs, doubtless, a very thick veil over the history of the ante- 
Nicene Church; but, when from time to time this veil is again 
lifted by more profound investigation or some fresh discovery, 
very wonderful and even startling things are revealed, which are 
found to confirm and illustrate more fully the Catholic tradition. 
It is thus that the erudite studies and impartial criticism of Dr. 
Lightfoot have served so greatly to dissipate the legendary theory 
of the rationalist German school, and to establish the historic 
character of primitive Christianity ; whilst the newly-recovered 
pages of S. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians set the early 
Primacy of the Roman Church in such strong relief before the 
present age. 

After all the multiplied assertions, so constantly dinned into 
our ears by Anglicans, that the present papal claims are but 
modern pretensions, unknown to antiquity, which have found 
their origin in comparatively later times, it is certainly quite 
refreshing to hear from Dr. Lightfoot that Gregory VII. and 
Innocent III. had their prototype in Pope Victor of the second 
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century; that the historical foundation of the Primacy of the 
Roman Church appeared before the first century had closed ; and 
that the authoritative tone of S. Clement's Epistle, written to the 
Corinthians in the exercise of that Primacy, was undoubtedly the 
first step towards papal aggression. The candour generally 
evinced by Dr. Lightfoot in his statement and recognition of 
facts, whatever may be their issue, merits our warmest thanks 
and praise; for, alas, so strong is the bias of association, that 
many even of those who set out to write history impartially do 
not attain to this candour. Still, we deeply regret that he 
should so much indulge in drawing wide conclusions from the 
particular facts which he brings out, and in building on them 
novel theories that are, to say the least, altogether out of harmony 
with history as it has been generally received. We look upon it 
as nothing short of a calamity, tending greatly to retard the 
progress of all historical science, that men who are really learned 
—as soon as by their studies and research they have discovered 
some fresh data of fact—should be so prone to make these new 
glinpses of truth serve as starting-points for tracing out strange 
and new paths away from the beaten track, and should make 
use of their historieal discoveries—which are really so much 
publie property, belonging to the whole commonwealth of human 
intelligence—as materials for building up some original theory of 
their own private speculation, contrary to what the world has 
hitherto held, and which, it is certain, others in turn—but 
only at the cost of much labour and pains— will make efforts 
to destroy. 

Too often men of learning seem to make it their rule to dis- 
card what is of traditional and common belief, as though it were, 
on this very account, unworthy of historical credit, and to use 
any fresh discovered truths or facts to serve as hinges for their 
own self-formed hypotheses, which are generally as crude and 
arbitrary as they are shifting and novel. Would it not show more 
wisdom, though it might look more commonplace, if, instead of 
thus wasting their resources and energy, they pressed the results 
of their studies into the service of real history by making them 
illustrate and fit in with other already well-ascertained truths ? 
Or, if this were impossible, and the new-found matter should 
seem too fragmentary and abnormal for combination with ancient 
certainties,——why, then, not leave it alone, at least for a while, 
let it tell its own tale, broken and partial though this may be, 
and wait on in hope that ere long fresh light may come for its 
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fuller explanation? Why this impatience to rush at once into 
strange speculation and theory? 

Plain common-sense, which, after all, is the true philosophy, 
and should guide the learned as well as the simple, would tell us 
that it is now too late in the day to construct a history of past 
antiquity that is to be fundamentally new ; and that, if we feel 
unable to accept in general that which has come down to us, be- 
cause we deem it false or unreliable, we may, indeed, reject it, 
but that we cannot supplant it by another of our own creation 
that will have any real probability. We may, moreover, hold as 
an axiomatic principle, applicable to history, as well as to every 
other science, that any theory, system, or law (so called) which is 
drawn from some few and isolated data only, and is not derived 
from such a number or range of phenomena as to be fairly exhaus- 
tive of their particular field, is entirely illusory and valueless for 
the sure ascertainment of truth. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s theories, to which we here allude, are, princi- 
pally, his evolution of the episcopate from the presbyterate ; that 
the episcopate was unequally developed in the East and West, 
and especially at Rome was in a low condition during the times 
of S. Clement and S. Ignatius; that this was recognised by these 
Fathers, and is evident from their own writings; that there was 
ever in Christendom such a Primacy as he himself describes; or, 
in fact, any Roman Primacy at all apart from, or other than, that 
of the Bishop of Rome. 

These several theories do not, it is true, immediately affect 
the bare historical fact of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate ; but the 
admission of their truth would at once cut the ground from under 
that fact, as it lies in the entire concrete form which has been 
ascribed to it by Catholic tradition and belief. We have been, 
therefore, obliged to undertake their disproof; and to show that, 
so far from being historically reliable, they are altogether at 
variance with the very facts and testimonies which Dr. Lightfoot 
brings forward in their support. As the passages we quote from 
his volumes treat on many different topics and cover a wide field, 
we have found it more convenient to deal with them piecemeal 
in disjointed detail. 

But whilst strenuously opposing Dr. Lightfoot in many things 
—especially in his theories and the arguments and conclusions 
which he draws from the facts he adduces—we can find in several 
passages, which we reproduce, very much to illustrate and con- 
firm certain points of our contention in the foregoing Chapters. 
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1. ON EBIONISM AND JUDAISING TENDENCIES IN THE ROMAN 
CHURCH—ITS OrtTHOoDOXY—THE CLEMENTINES. 


“ Most of the great heresiarchs—amongst others Valentinus, 
^ Marcion, Praxeas, Theodotus, Sabellius — taught in Rome. 
** Ebionism alone would not be idle, where all other heresies were 
“active. But the great battle with this form of error seems to 
“have been fought out at an early date in the lifetime of the 
“ Apostles themselves, and in the age immediately following. 

“ The last notice of the Roman Church in the Apostolic writ- 
"jngs seems to point to two separate communities, a Judaising 
‘‘Church and a Pauline Church. The arrival of the Gentile 
‘“ Apostle in the Metropolis, it would appear, was the signal for 
“the separation of the Judaisers who had hitherto associated 
“ with their Gentile brethren coldly and distrustfully. .. . 

* If S. Peter ever visited Rome, it must have been at a later 
“date than these notices. Of this visit, far from improbable in 
* itself, there is fair, if not conclusive evidence; and, once ad- 
“ mitted, we may reasonably assume that important consequences 
«flowed from it. . . . As they (SS. Peter and Paul) had done 
“before in the world at large, so they would agree to do now in 
“the Metropolis; they would exchange the right hand of fellow- 
'* ship, devoting themselves the one more especially to the Jewish, 
"the other to the Gentile converts. Christian Rome was large 
* enough to admit two communities or two sections in one com- 
“munity, until the time was ripe for their more complete amal- 
‘« gamation. . . . At all events, the presence of the two Apostles 
‘must have tended to tone down antipathies and to draw parties 
‘‘closer together. . . . Hence, at the close of the first century, 
** we see no more traces of a twofold Church. The work of the 
* Apostles, now withdrawn from the scene, has passed into the 
“hands of no unworthy disciple (namely, S. Clement).” * 


We must here remark, that what underlies Dr. Lightfoot's 
account of this joint preaching of S. Peter and S. Paul in Rome at 
a later date is simply gratuitous assertion, which has no warrant 
whatever from early writers. Neither history nor tradition afford 
any indication that S. Paul was in Rome, except during the time 
of his first imprisonment there, recorded by S. Luke, and once 
more before his martyrdom, when again from prison he wrote 


* Lightfoot on S. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, p. 322 sq. 
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several of his Epistles. If anything can be gathered from slight 
passing allusions to be found in these Epistles, the inference 
would be that S. Paul's second imprisonment followed shortly 
after his arrival in the city. Indeed, from these allusions, a 
recent Protestant author is led to suppose that the Apostle was 
arrested in Macedonia, and conducted a second time in chains to 
Rome.* No doubt S. Paul may have visited Rome and there 
preached together with S. Peter some time between these two 
imprisonments; but we deny that any trace whatever of this is 
to be found either in history or tradition. What is it that causes 
the learned writer to say that, besides the intrinsic probability, 
there is fair, if not conclusive, evidence that S. Peter visited 
Rome and there preached the faith in company with S. Paul, but 
because this has so much historical testimony in its support, that 
it cannot be rejected without doing violence to all historical truth 
and certainty? Let us, then, in the name and interests of truth, 
abide by the historical testimony, and not suffer ourselves to be 
led aside from it by the assertions of modern authors, who 
explain it away, and leave their own assumptions in its place. 
And let those, especially, who oppose the general tradition that 
S. Peter was Bishop of Rome, or that of his twenty-five years’ 
Episcopate, be well on their guard against the strong tempta- 
tion they must needs be under, to—so to: say, unconsciously— 
manipulate or distort forthcoming testimonies and facts of his- 
tory, by clothing them with gratuitous theories and other 
imagined facts, in order thus to make them square better with 
their own doctrinal contentions and religious prejudices. 


“The Epistle to the Corinthians, written by Clement in the 
' name of the Roman Church, cannot be placed after the close 
“of the first century, and may possibly date some years earlier. 
“Tt is not unwarrantable to regard this as a typical document, 
‘“ reflecting the comprehensive principles and large sympathies 
* which had been impressed upon the united Church of Rome, 
“in great measure, perhaps, by the influence of the distinguished 


“writer. . . . Belonging to no party, he seemed to belong to all. 
“Not many years after this Epistle was written, Ignatius 
* (107) . . . addresses a letter to the Roman brethren. It con- 


“tains no indications of any division in the Church of the 
‘ Metropolis, or of the prevalence of Ebionite views among his 


* The First Century of Christianity, pp. 173-4. 
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“readers... . To the Ephesians, and even to Polycarp, he 
' offers words of advice and warning; but to the Romans he 
** utters only the language of joyful satisfaction.* 

"'The Clementine writings have been assigned, with great 
“confidence, by most recent critics of ability to a Roman author- 
“ship. Of the truth of this view I am very far from convinced. 
“The great argument—indeed, almost the only argument—in its 
“favour is the fact that the plot of the romance turns upon the 
“ wanderings of this illustrious Bishop of Rome, who is at once 
“the narrator and the hero of the story. But the fame of 
' Clement reached far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
“To him, we are specially told by a contemporary writer, t was 
“ assigned the task of corresponding with foreign Churches. His 
"rank and position, his acknowledged wisdom and piety, would 
' point. him out as the best typical representative of the Gentile 
“converts; and an Ebionite writer, designing by a religious 
“fiction to compass his views on Gentile Christendom, would 
“ naturally single out Clement for his hero, and by his example 
“enforce the duty of obedience to the Church of the Circum- 
“cision, as the prerogative Church and the true standard of ortho- 
"doxy. At all events, it is to be noticed that, beyond the use 
"made of Clement’s name, these writings do not betray any 
“ familiarity with, or make any reference to, the Roman Church 
"jn particular. On the contrary, the scenes are all laid in the 
* East; and the supreme arbiter, the ultimate referee in all that 
“relates to Christian doctrine and practice, is not Peter, the 
‘“ Clementine Apostle of the Gentiles, the reputed founder of the 
“Roman Church, but James, the Lord's brother, the bishop of 
“ bishops, the ruler of the Mother Church of the Circumcision.f ... 
“The dates assigned to the Homilies by the ablest critics range 
' over the whole of the second century, and some place them 
"even later. If the Roman authorship be abandoned, many 
"reasons for a very early date will fall to the ground also.§ 
‘‘ Whenever they were written, the Homilies are among the most 
"interesting and important of early writings, but they bave no 


* Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 322-324. + Hermas, Vis, ii. 4. 


i Dr. Lightfoot thinks it more probable that S. James was not one of the 
Twelve.—Epistle to the Philippians, p. 195. 

$ He elsewhere expresses his own opinion more positively thus: ‘The 
Clementine Homilies cannot well be placed later than the end, and should 
perhaps be placed towards the beginning, of the second century . . . they 
emanated probably from Syria or Palestine."— Epistle to the Philippians, 
p. 209. 
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“right to the place assigned them in the system of a modern 
‘critical school, as the missing link between the Judaism of 
“the Christian era and the Catholicism of the close of the 
“second century, as representing in fact the phase of Chris- 
*tianity taught at Rome and generally throughout the Church 
‘during the early ages. . . . If they were really written by a 
“Roman Christian, they cannot represent the main body of 
“the Church, but must have emanated from one of the many 
‘heresies with which the Metropolis swarmed in the second 
“century, when all promulgators of new doctrines gathered 
* there, as the largest, and therefore the most favourable, market 
«for their spiritual wares.* There is another reason also for 
* thinking that the Gnostie Ebionism cannot have obtained any 
* wide or lasting influence in the Church of Rome. During the 
“ episcopate of Callistus (210-223), a heretical teacher appears in 
* the Metropolis, promulgating Elchasaite doctrines, substantially, 
*though not identically, the same with the creed of the Cle- 
* mentines, and at first seems likely to attain some measure of 
“ success, but is denounced and foiled by Hippolytus. It is clear 
*that this learned writer on heresies regarded the Elchasaite 
* doctrine as a novelty, against which, therefore, it was the more 
* necessary to warn the faithful Christian. If the Ebionism of 
“the Clementines had ever prevailed at Rome, it had passed 
“into oblivion when Hippolytus wrote. The few notices 
“of the Roman Church in the second century point to other 
*than Ebionite leanings. In their ecclesiastical ordinances 
*the Romans seem anxious to separate themselves as widely 
“as possible from Jewish practices. Thus they extended 
“the Friday's fast over the Saturday, showing thereby a 
“marked disregard of the Sabbatical festival Thus, again, 
“they observed Easter on a different day from the Jewish Pass- 
“over; and so zealous were they in favour of their own tradi- 
“ tional usage in this respect (from at least as far back as the 
“ episcopate of Xystus, A.D. 120-129, and perhaps earlier), that, in 
“the Paschal controversy, their bishop Victor resorted to the 
* extreme measure of renouncing communion with those Churches 
«which differed from it. This controversy affords a valuable 
“testimony to the Catholicity of Christianity at Rome in another 
“way. 


* « At this epoch, Rome was the general meeting point of Christendom. 
Hither flocked Christian teachers, orthodox and heretical, from all parts of 
the world.” —Lightfoot’s Ignatius, vol. i. p. 485. 
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“Tt is clear that the Churches, ranged on different sides of this 
* question of ritual, are nevertheless substantially agreed on all im- 
** portant points of doctrine and practice. This fact appears when 
** Anicetus of Rome permits Polycarp of Smyrna, who had visited 
‘the Metropolis in order to settle some disputed points, and had 
“failed in arranging the Paschal question, to celebrate the 
* Eucharist in his stead. It is distinctly stated by Irenæus when 
‘‘he remonstrated with Victor for disturbing the peace of the 
‘« Church by insisting on non-essentials. In its creed the Roman 
* Ghurch was one with the Gallic and Asiatic Churches, and that 
* this creed was not Ebionite, the names of Polycarp and Irenæus 
“are guarantees. Nor is it only in the Paschal controversy that 
* the Catholicity of the Romans may be inferred from their inter- 
«course with other Christian communities. The remains of 
* ecclesiastical literature, though sparse and fragmentary, are 
‘vet sufficient to reveal a wide network of intereommunication 
* between the Churches in the second century ; and herein Rome 
‘naturally holds a central position. The visit of Hegesippus to 
* the Metropolis has been mentioned already. Not very long 
* after we find Dionysius Bishop of Corinth, whose ‘ orthodoxy’ 
‘is praised by Eusebius, among other letters addressed to foreign 
** Churches, writing also to the Romans in terms of cordial sym- 
“pathy and respect. On the Catholicity of the African Church I 
** have already remarked ; and the African Church was a daughter 
* of the Roman, from whom, therefore, it may be assumed, she 
* derived her doctrine.* Cyprian, t writing to Cornelius, speaks 
* of Rome as ‘ Ecclesice Catholicc radicem et matricem, in reference 
“to the African Churches." f 


And yet, notwithstanding all these evidences of firm adherence 
to Catholic orthodoxy, and resistance to all Ebionism and Elcha- 
saism, Dr. Lightfoot, on the sole authority of Tertullian,§ “now 
become a Montanist,' and Hippolytus,| “no friendly critic indeed, 
but yet a contemporary writer," goes on to describe the Roman 
Church when “assailed by rival heresies, as compromised by the 
weakness and worldliness of her rulers, altogether distracted and 
unsteady.” 


“One Bishop first dallying with Montanism, and then turning 
* Tertull. De Præser. 36. t Ep. 48. 


t Lightfoot, Ep. to the Galatians, pp. 324-9. 
§ Adv. Prax. 1. || Heres. ix. T sg. 
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* round and surrendering himself to the Patripassian heresy of 
* Praxeas, and, later on, two successive Bishops, one from 
* stupidity and avarice, the other from craft and ambition, listen- 
* ing favourably to the heresies of Noétus and Sabellius.” * 


Dr. Lightfoot says elsewhere with regard to the Clementine 
writings: ‘Though the fictions of this theological romance have 
‘no direct historical value, it is hardly probable that the writer 
** would have indulged in such statements [respecting the appoint- 
* ment of Bishops by S. Peter in the various towns of Palestine 
“and its neighbourhood] unless an early development of the 
** Episcopate in these parts had invested his narrative with an air 
“of probability.” t 


Does not the principle here suggested by the learned author 
apply with still more force to matters which, being of far higher 
and wholly exceptional importance, must have claimed for their 
credibility a proportionately greater probability, nay, have ob- 
tained a large antecedent general acceptance and notoriety—we 
mean, the Primacy of 8. Peter and his Roman Episcopate so 
distinctly set forth in the Clementine letter to S. James? Here, 
too, we should take into account that it would be damaging to the 
Kbionite hierarchical view of the Bishopric of Jerusalem and the 
position of S. James for the author to exalt S. Peter at the ex- 
pense of 8. James—and, consequently, wholly improbable that 
the circumstances he narrates of S. Peter occupying the Chair of 
the Teacher in the See of Rome, and his presidency over the 
truth, should be simply matters of his own gratuitous invention. 


In another place our author writes: “To Pius succeeds 
* Anicetus (157). And now Rome becomes for the moment the 
“ centre of interest and activity in the Christian world. During 
“this Episcopate, Hegesippus, visiting the Metropolis for the 
* purpose of ascertaining and recording the doctrines of the 
* Roman Church, is welcomed by the Bishop. About the same 
“time, another more illustrious visitor, Polycarp, the venerable 
** Bishop of Smyrna, arrives in Rome to confer with the head of 
“the Roman Church on the Paschal dispute, and then falls in 
“with and denounces the heretic Marcion. These facts are 
“stated on contemporary authority. Of Soter (168) also, the 


* Hæres. ix. T sg. 1 Epistle to the Philippians, p. 207. 
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“next in succession, a contemporary record is preserved. Diony- 
“ sius of Corinth, writing to the Romans, praises the zeal of their 
* Bishop, who, in his fatherly care for the suffering poor and for 
*the prisoners working in the mines, had maintained and ex- 
* tended the hereditary fame of his Church for zeal in all charit- 
“able and good works. In Eleutherus, who succeeds Soter (177), 
* we have the earliest recorded instance of an archdeacon. 
* When Hegesippus paid his visit to the Metropolis, he found 
* Eleutherus standing in this relation to the Bishop Anicetus, 
“and seems to have made his acquaintance while acting in this 
“capacity. Eleutherus, however, was a contemporary, not only 
“of Hegesippus, but also of the great writers, Irenæus and 
*'lertullian,* who speak of the episcopal succession in the 
. “Churches generally, and in Rome especially, as the best safe- 
* guard for the transmission of the true faith from Apostolic 
“times.” + 


2. ON S. CLEMENT’s EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


With regard to Clement himself, after a lengthened discussion 
Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘I venture, therefore, to conjecture that 
* Clement, the Bishop, was a man of Jewish parentage, a freed- 
“man, or the son of a freedman, belonging to the household of 
“Flavius Clemens, the Emperors cousin. It is easy to imagine 
*how, under these circumstances, the leaven of Christianity 
“would work upwards from beneath, as it has done in so many 
* other cases, and from their domestics and dependents the 
* master and mistress would learn their perilous lessons in the 
* Gospel. Even a much greater degree of culture than is ex- 
* hibited in this Epistle would be quite consistent with such an 
‘origin; for amongst these freedmen were frequently found the 


* Dr. Lightfoot holds that the date of the Octavius of Minucius Felix is 
most probably about 160, that he wrote before Tertullian, and that the latter 
borrowed from the former. He thus continues: “ An objection has been 
raised that we should not expect to find a cultivated Latin writer in the 
ranks of the Christians at this early date. This objection does not seem 
serious. The Church of Rome unquestionably was mainly Greek and 
Oriental in.its origin. But it was already fast emerging from this original 
condition. Sixty or seventy years earlier than this date under Domitian 
(A.D. 95) it had adherents in the imperial family itself. Thirty years later it 
was governed by a Latin Bishop, Victor (a.D. 189-198 or 199). The Latin 
element at this time, therefore, must have been very considerable, and it 
would comprise the more educated, or at least the more influential, members 
of the Christian community." (Ignatius, vol. i. p. 519.) 


+ Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 220-2. 
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“most intelligent and cultivated men of their day. Nor is this 
* social status inconsistent with the position of the chief ruler of 
“the most important Church in Christendom. A generation 
*]ater, Hermas, the brother of Bishop Pius, speaks of himself as 
“having been a slave (Vis. i. 1), and this involves the servile 
“origin of Pius also.”* ... 


Treating of the Epistle of S. Clement, Dr. Lightfoot says: 
*'The newly-recovered portion of the First or genuine Epistle 
“of Clement consists of about one-tenth of the whole. . . . It 
“stands immediately before the final prayer, commendation of 
“the bearers, and benediction, which form the two brief chapters 
“at the close of the Epistle. It contains an earnest entreaty to 
** the Corinthians to obey the injunctions contained in the letter, 
* and to heal their unhappy schisms; an elaborate prayer which 
* extends over three long chapters, commencing with an invoca- 
“ tion, and ending with an intercession for rulers and governors ; 
“and then another appeal, of some length, to the Corinthians, 
‘justifying the language of the letter, and denouncing the sin of 
‘disobedience. The subject is not such as to admit of much 
“ historical matter; but the gain to our knowledge, notwithstand- 
“ing, is not inconsiderable. 

* [n the first place, we are enabled to understand more fully 
“the secret of Papal domination. This letter, it must be pre- 
* mised, does not emanate from the Bishop of Rome, but from 
*the Church of Rome. "There is every reason to believe the 
* early tradition which points to Clement as its author, and yet 
“heis not once named. The first person plural is maintained 
* throughout, ‘We consider,’ ‘We have sent. Accordingly, 
* writers of the second century speak of it as a letter from the 
“community, not from the individual. Thus Dionysius, Bishop 
* of Corinth, writing to the Romans, about A.p. 170, refers to it 
“as the Epistle, ‘which you wrote to us by Clement;'t and 
* Irenæus soon afterwards similarly describes it: ‘In the time of 
* this Clement, no small dissension having arisen among the 
“ brethren in Corinth, the Church in Rome sent a very sufficient 
“letter to the Corinthians, urging them to peace. i Even later 
“than this, Clement of Alexandria calls it in one passage, ‘the 
“ Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians,’ § though elsewhere 
‘he ascribes it to Clement.” || 


* Lightfoot’s S. Clements Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 265. 
+ Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. f Ibid. ili, 88. § Strom. v.12. || Zbid. pp. 252 sq. 
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What else does this prove, but that Clement of Alexandria 
considered it a mere matter of form, and quite indifferent, 
whether the letter were called the Epistle of Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, or the Epistle of the Church of Rome? Dionysius of 
Corinth, too, whilst calling it the Epistle of the Romans, speaks 
of it expressly as “written by Clement;"' and because it was 
written personally by the saintly Bishop, and had his authority, 
it was so long reverenced and read in the Church, as full of 
“instruction and admonition" to the Corinthians. Eusebius, 
from whom we learn this, in the same chapter,* says of Dionysius’ 
letter, which was in answer to a second Epistle from Rome, that 
it was written to “the Romans, and addressed to Soter, the 
Bishop of that city.” Hence, then, we may with reason gather that 
the Roman letter to Corinth had been in like manner written by 
Soter, the Bishop of the Church of Rome, to the Corinthians, 
and addressed to Dionysius, their own Bishop; and was called 
indifferently a letter, sometimes of the Church, at other times of 
the Bishop, of Rome, to the Bishop, or to the Church, of Corinth, 
Dionysius, speaking generally of his own letters to the Churches 
(l. c.), says that they were all written “at the requisition of the 
brethren.” In his account of them, Eusebius records the name 
of the Bishop of the Church to which each was addressed, as 
mentioned by Dionysius in some of them, but not in all. So very 
careful is the historian to treasure up local details, especially on 
this matter of the succession of bishops, that it is unlikely he 
would have passed over the names of any, had they been given in 
the letters. The same remark applies also to the letters of Alex- 
ander, Coadjutor-bishop of Jerusalem (a.D. 204). In one of these to 
the Antiochenes, Asclepiades is mentioned as their Bishop in the 
third person, but at the end Alexander styles those to whom he 
writes, as “ My lords and brethren.” This is quite consistent with 
the letter being written and addressed particularly to the Bishop, 
as was that of Dionysius to Boter, though bearing the name of a 
letter to the Antiochene Christians. This view receives stronger 
confirmation from another letter of the same Alexander, respect- 
ing Origen, which is described as 

* Written to Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, by Alexander, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, Bishop of Cesarea." t 
From this letter, Eusebius gives an extract beginning thus: 

* He (7.e., Demetrius) has added to his letter, that this was never before 
either heard or done," &c. 

SUA. iy. 23. x E 11. bid. vi 19; 
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Such mention of Demetrius in the third person, in a letter 
ostensibly written to himself, is certainly strange, but it is well 
explained, if it were usual in these earlier times to address to 
the Bishop of a See letters that in form were written to a Church 
collectively.* And this, to judge at least from the history of 
Eusebius, seems to have been the most ancient custom ; since, 
with the exception of S. Ignatius’ Epistle to S. Polycarp, which 
soon in its course merges into an address to the faithful of 
Smyrna, we can find no trace of bishops writing letters in a 
personal form to other bishops, until the middle of the third 
century, when we meet with several examples in the Epistles of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and of the Bishops of Rome and Car- 
thage, &c.t ^ Eusebius records, also, the letter written by the 
Church of Smyrna to the Churches of Pontus,t and the letters 
from the Churches of Lyons and Vienne addressed alike to 
Eleutherus, then Bishop of Rome, and to the brethren in Asia 
and Phrygia.§ 


“ Still it might have been expected," continues Dr. Lightfoot, 
* that somewhere towards the close mention would have been 
* made (though in the third person) of the famous man who was 
“at once the actual writer of the letter and the chief ruler of the 
** Church in whose name i6 was written. Now, however, that we 
* possess the work complete, we see that his existence is not 
** once hinted at from beginning to end. The name and person- 
“ ality of Clement are absorbed in the Church of which he is the 
* spokesman. 

“ This being so, it is the more instructive to observe the urgent 
“and almost imperious tone which the Romans adopt in address- 
* ing their Corinthian brethren during the closing years of the 
*firs& century. They exhort the offenders to submit ‘not to 
«them, but to the will of God’ ($ 56). ‘Receive our counsel,’ 
“they write again, ‘and ye shall have no occasion to repent’ 


* We see some traces of this custom in the Epistles of S. Paul. Thus, in 
his Epistle to the Philippians, written to the Ohurch at Philippi collectively, 
the Apostle addresses some one personally without naming him ; and he was 
probably the Bishop. “And I entreat thee also, my sincere companion,” &c. 
(iv. 8). Referring to this passage, Dollinger says: “ It was he who received 
the Epistle, and was to communicate or read it to the rest." (The First Age 
of the Church, vol. ii. p. 185.) So also S. John addresses his Apocalypse to 
the Seven Churches in Asia collectively (i. 4); whilst there are in it, at the 
same time, words spoken personally to the several Bishops of those Churches. 
(Apoc. ii. and iii.) 


+ H. E. vi. and vii. passim. t Ibid, iv. 15. § Ibid. v. 1-4. 
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*($ 58) Then shortly afterwards: ‘But if certain persons 
* should be disobedient unto the words spoken by Him (i.e, by 
‘“ God) through us, let them understand that they will entangle 
** themselves in no slight transgression and danger, but we shall 
* be guiltless of this sin’ ($ 59). At a later point again they 
** return to the subject and use still stronger language: ‘ Ye will 
‘‘ give us great joy and gladness if ye render obedience unto the 
‘things written by us through the Holy Spirit, and root out the 
* unrighteous anger of your jealousy, according to the entreaty 
** which we have made for peace and concord in this letter; and 
“we have also sent unto you faithful and prudent men, that 
“ have walked among us from youth unto old age unblameably, 
“ who shall be witnesses between you and us. And this we have 
** done that ye might know that we have had and still have every 
“ solicitude that ye may speedily be at peace’ ($ 63). 

* [t may seem strange to describe this noble remonstrance as 
“ the first step towards papal aggression. And yet undoubtedly 
“ this is the case. There is all the difference in the world between 
“the attitude of Rome towards the Churches at the close of the 
“ first century, when the Romans as a community remonstrate 
“on terms of equality with the Corinthians in their irregularities, 
* strong only in the righteousness of their cause, and feeling, as 
“they had a right to feel, that these counsels of peace were the 
** dictation of the Holy Spirit, and its attitude at the close of the 
“ second century, when Victor the Bishop excommunicates the 
* Churches of Asia Minor for clinging to a usage in regard to the 
‘‘ celebration of Easter which had been handed down to them 
“from the Apostles, and thus foments instead of healing dis- 
* gensions.* Even this second stage has carried the power of 
** Rome only a very small step in advance towards the pretensions 
* of a Hildebrand, or an Innocent, or a Boniface, or even of a 
* Leo: but it is nevertheless a decided step." + 

In another place Dr. Lightfoot says: “ With Victor (a.D. 189), 
“ the successor of Eleutherus, a new era begins. Apparently the 
«first Latin prelate who held the metropolitan See of Latin 
** Christendom, he was, moreover, the first Roman Bishop who is 
** known to have had intimate relations with the imperial court, 
* and the first also who advanced those claims to universal 
* dominion, which his successors in later ages have always con- 
* sjstently and often successfully maintained. ‘I hear, writes 


* Euseb. H. E. 23, 24. + S. Clement's Epistle, ibid. 
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* Tertullian scornfully, ‘that an edict has gone forth, aye, and 
* that a peremptory edict: the chief pontiff, forsooth, I mean the 
“ bishop of bishops, has issued his commands.’ At the end of 
“ the first century the Roman Church was swayed by the mild 
‘‘and peaceful counsels of the Presbyter-bishop, Clement; the 
‘ close of the second witnessed the autocratic pretensions of the 
* haughty Pope Victor, the prototype of a Hildebrand or an 
** Innocent." * 

‘The substitution of the Bishop of Rome is an all-important 
* point. The later Roman theory supposes that the Church of 
* Rome derives all its authority from the Bishop of Rome, as 
“the successor of S. Peter. History inverts this relation, and 
“shows that, as a matter of fact, the power of the Bishop of 
* Rome was built upon the power of the Church of Rome. It 
“was originally a Primacy, not of the Episcopate, but of the 
“ Church. The position of the Roman Church, which this 
* newly-recovered ending of Clement’s Epistle throws out in such 
* strong relief, accords entirely with the notices of other docu- 
* ments. A very few years later, from ten to twenty, Ignatius 
* writes to Rome. He is a staunch advocate of Episcopacy. Of 
* his six remaining letters, one is addressed to a bishop as bishop, 
“and the other five all enforce the duty of the Churches whom 
“he addresses to their respective bishops. Yet, in the letter to 
* the Church of Rome there is not the faintest allusion to the 
“ episcopal office from first to last. He entreats the Roman 
“ Christians not to intercede, and thus, by obtaining a pardon or 
“commutation of sentence, to rob him of the crown of martyr- 
"dom. In the course of his entreaty he uses words which 
" doubtless refer in part to Clement's Epistle, and which the 
* pewly-recovered ending enables us to appreciate more fully. 
* * Ye never yet, he writes, ‘envied any one,’ i.e., ‘ grudged him 
“the glory of a consistent course of endurance and self-sacrifice. 
* Ye were the teachers of others (ovdérote éBacKxavate ovdevi: 
* Arrous é.0d&aTe), $3. They would, therefore, be inconsistent 
“with their former selves, he implies, if in his own case they 
“departed from those counsels of self-renunciation and patience 
“which they had urged so strongly on the Corinthians and 
“others. But, though Clement’s letter is apparently in -hbis 
«mind, there is no mention of Clement or Clement’s successor 
“throughout. Yet at the same time he assigns a Primacy to 


* Epistle to the Philippians, p. 222. 
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* Rome. The Church is addressed in the opening salutation as 
* she who hath the presidency (z7poxa@nraz) in the place of the 
“region of the Romans.’ But immediately afterwards the nature 
“ of this supremacy is defined. The presidency of this Church is 
* declared to be a presidency of love (mpoxaĝnuévn Tis ayámnqs). 
“This, then, was the original Primacy of Rome—a Primacy, not 
* of the Bishop, but of the whole Church—a Primacy, not of 
“official authority, but of practical goodness— backed, however, 
* by the prestige and the advantages which were necessarily 
* enjoyed by the Church of the Metropolis. .. . When, some 
“seventy years later than the date of our Epistle, a second letter 
“is written from Rome to Corinth during the Episcopate of Soter 
* (about 165-175), it is still written in the name of the Church, 
*not the Bishop of Rome, and as such is acknowledged by 
* Dionysius of Corinth. ‘ We have read your letter’ (vuv Tv 
“ éictoAnv), he writes in reply to the Romans. At the same 
“time he bears a noble testimony to that moral ascendency of 
“the early Roman Church which was the historical foundation 
** of its Primacy: ‘ This hath been your practice from the beginning, 
** to do good to all the brethren in the various ways, and to send 
* supplies (é$o0:a) to many Churches in divers cities, . . . thus 
* keeping up, as becometh Romans, a hereditary practice of 
* Romans, which your blessed Bishop Soter had not only main- 
* tained, but also advanced,’ with more to the same effect." * 


We can well imagine the consternation that would have been 
excited amongst Protestants had the learned Anglican Bishop 
decided that S. Clement, who wrote the letter, must himself, as 
the ruling pastor and the chief in the executive government of 
the Roman Church, be held personally responsible for the autho- 
ritative language and imperious tone in which it is couched. 
That S. Clement, as Dishop of Rome, should assert his right to 
adjudicate on the question in dispute amongst the Corinthians, 
whether their own Bishop and certain of the presbytery were to 
be deposed or not, and should actually pass judgment on this 


* Rusebius—Z. E. iv. 23, whence this account is taken—says expressly 
that this letter, in reply to the second Roman one, was written by Dionysius 
and addressed to Soter, the then Bishop of Rome. "Ert roU Atovovaiov xai 
mpos '"Pepatovs émiatoAn péperat, émiakómo TQ róre Zer?pi mpoadQovovaa. 
We here supply the few concluding words given of the letter **to the same 
effect" which Dr. Lightfoot has omitted: ‘Both by administering the 
abundant supplies sent for the saints, and by encouraging the brethren who 
came from abroad, as a tender, loving father his children, with blessed words." 
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matter; that he should lay claim to the submission and obedience 
of the Corinthian Church, on the ground that his will was the 
Will of God, and that his words were dictated by the Holy 
Ghost; that he should, after making a most solemn appeal to 
the Three Divine Persons, promise, on the one hand, benediction 
on the part of God to those who were obedient, and threaten, on 
the other hand, with the Divine displeasure those who resisted 
his sentence; that he should, in fine, send his own legates to 
Corinth in order to secure the acquiescence of its Church to his 
will; such conduct as this would be branded as ultramontane 
usurpation and Papal aggression on the part of Clement ; whilst 
the submission given by the Corinthians, which the peace that 
ensued in their Church makes evident, would be held up to re- 
proach as an unworthy surrender of their independent rights 
through tamely yielding to the dictation of a foreign prelate— 
especially when it is borne in mind that Corinth was an ancient 
See, itself too founded by the Apostles. That S. Clement was 
responsible for all this was quite inadmissible, and could not be 
allowed for an instant; since it holds as a first principle amongst 
Protestants, and one of vital importance to the position of An- 
glicans in particular, that there was no assertion of supremacy 
on the part of the Bishop of Rome, at any rate in the first two 
centuries, but that this had its origin and growth in after times. 
Hence, when Rosmini says: 


“ Lastly, unity was, above all, due to the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff, the chief stone of the Episcopal edifice,” &c. 


Canon Liddon, the Anglican editor, as though by instinct of self- 
preservation, at once gives the death to a statement so dangerous, 
by saying in an appended note : 


“ This is inaccurate. In the earliest times no such authority as the 
Papacy existed in the Church," &c.* 


Still, explain it as you will, the Primacy, nay, the supremacy 
of Rome is there, and there is no way of getting away from it; 
it stares us in the face before the first century has closed, through 
the Epistle of S. Clement: and, at the commencement of the 
second century, S. Ignatius bears witness to it, as recognised at 
Antioch and in the Eastern Churches. This is too palpably plain 
for denial, and Dr. Lightfoot acknowledges the fact. Moreover, 


* The Five Wounds, edited, with an Introduction, by H., C, Liddon, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of S, Paul's. Rivingtons, 1883. 
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it is not a Primacy of mere name, of rank, and honour, for it 
appears in active and very critical operation; it passes definitive 
sentence, and exercises an act of supreme jurisdiction with regard 
to another Church of venerable and Apostolic foundation, pos- 
sessed of its own constituted rights. To ascribe this Primacy 
to S. Clement would, as we have seen, be out of the question 
and impossible; for it would be to say, that the Bishop of Rome 
did in the first century the very same that Pope Julius did in the 
fifth, when, in the case of S. Athanasius and other Eastern 
Bishops who went to Rome to appeal to him against their deposi- 
tion, he, by his own authority, after he had examined the 
matter, restored them to their respective Sees ; * and what other 
Popes in subsequent times have done all the world over. But 
this would not square with the Anglican theory that * in the 
earliest times no such authority as the Papacy existed in the 
Church." 

In what way, then, is this Roman Primacy to be interpreted ? 
how is it to be aecounted for? to whom is it to belong? S. Cle- 
ment must have nothing to do with it; that is clear; it must be 
shifted from his shoulders, and the body of the ante Church 
must be made to bear the charge. For, from what we can gather 
from the principles of Dr. Lightfoot, this primitive Primacy of the 
Roman Church was one entirely distinct from, and independent 
of, its Bishop; who, so far from having personally any Primacy 
as Bishop of the Church, is represented as occupying a lower 
grade of authority in his own See than other Bishops of that 
period did in theirs. In fact, so immaturely developed was Epis- 
copacy in Rome at that time, compared with its condition else- 
where,—though the learned author considers it “as certainly 
existing at Rome in some form or other,’—that not only the 
authority, but “the very name and personality of the Bishop 
Clement was absorbed" in the body of the Roman Church, and, 
consequently, he is more fitly styled a “ presbyter-bishop " than 
a normal bishop. This Primacy of the Roman Church had, 
moreover, nothing to do with S. Peter; for Dr. Lightfoot 
peremptorily cuts off the Roman Primacy—as he sees it set 
forth in the Inscription of S. Ignatius—from all connection 
with that of Peter, supposing that that Apostle had himself 
any sort of Primacy at all. “The idea of the Cathedra Petri,” 
says the learned commentator, “has no place here." 


* Socrates, Hist. ii, 15. 
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We are somewhat at a loss to understand what precisely Dr. 
Lightfoot would mean here by the Cuthedra Petri—whether it is 
S. Peter’s Episcopal Chair at Rome, or his Primatial Chair. If the 
former, and supposing that S. Peter was not Bishop of Rome at 
all, it is no doubt true, or rather a truism, to say that his Epis- 
copal Chair is out of place at Rome; since a bishop’s cathedra or 
chair can have place only where is his Episcopal See; and it 
follows as a matter of course that, if S. Peter was not Bishop of 
Rome, his Episcopal Cathedra could have no place there. But if 
by the Cathedra Petri is meant the Primatial Chair, it is equally 
self-evident that this, so far as Peter is concerned, could have no 
place in such a Roman Primacy as Dr. Lightfoot asserts. For it 
is quite clear that, if S. Peter had any Primacy at all, it was one 
bestowed upon himself in person by our Lord Jesus Christ: and 
it stands to reason that, if such Primacy was intended by Christ 
to be permanent in His Church, it must have devolved after Peter’s 
death on some one individually who was to be personally Peter's 
successor as Primate and Chief Pastor, and could not find its 
place in the collective body of any particular Church. In which- 
ever sense, then, the Cathedra Petri is taken, we fully agree that 
in the hypothesis of Dr. Lightfoot its very idea is quite incon- 
gruous and out of place. 

But here, we may ask, whence did this alleged Primacy of the 
Roman Church, as such, abstracted, as it was, from its Bishop, 
and cut off from §. Peter, derive its origin? And what was its 
sanction? Certainly no Divine sanction can be claimed for it as 
coming directly from Christ. For if He did not bestow it on 
Peter, there is not the faintest shadow of ground for holding that 
He bestowed it elsewhere. But had this Roman Primacy of Dr. 
Lightfoot's indirectly a Divine sanction through some act of the 
whole Christian Church? Or had it any ecclesiastical sanction 
at all? Ifso, where is the proof? Can any Council or act of the 
Church be pointed out during the first century whereby this 
Primacy over the other Churches of Christendom was conferred 
on the Church of Rome? Certainly not. And yet, undeniably, 
that Church had a Primacy, and asserted its claim to the obedi- 
ence of the Church of Corinth under a Divine sanction. But 
then it is urged, as though a justifying plea: There is all the 
difference in the world between such a claim when made by the 
Roman Church, and the same claim if made by the Roman 
Bishop. In the latter case it would, no doubt, be a simply 
gratuitous act of Papal aggression: whereas, in the former case 
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it is justifiable and righteous, and euphemistically it is described 
as ‘‘a noble remonstrance ” of a community with brethren on 
terms of equality. For though, as Dr. Lightfoot goes on to 
explain, there is certainly an assertion of authority and a sum- 
mons to obedience, set forth in an urgent and almost imperious 
tone, yet, in point of fact, this Primacy is ‘‘not one of official 
“ authority at all, but of love and practical goodness, an entirely 
“ moral ascendency—backed, however, as it is, by the prestige and 
'* the advantages which were necessarily enjoyed by the Church of 
* the Metropolis." Such is all we can glean from Dr. Lightfoot 
of the origin and sanction of this active Primacy of the Roman 
Church. 

Here, however, we find ourselves wholly at a loss to under- 
stand the learned authors argument, and as little able to dis- 
cover the logical connection between his premisses and conclu- 
sion, as we are to admit their truth. In default, then, of any 
direct answer to his reasoning, we deem it sufficient simply to 
ask one or other question. Would sucha Primacy as is described 
bear with it any righteous and justifiable claim to obedience and 
submission on the part of others? Is not the correction of 
fraternal charity, and its claims, of a nature wholly distinct from 
that of legitimate authority, and its rights,—this latter belonging 
to the virtue of justice? Could we conceive for a moment that a 
Primacy of love and good example, whose recognition by others 
must necessarily be voluntary, would be efficaciously operative 
to obtain their submission in religious and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, wherein, as experience shows, self-will, jealousy, and 
ambition have generally so much part? Does an act—which, if 
done by the Bishop of Rome, would be one of unjust aggression— 
change its nature and become justifiable, righteous, and of a 
binding character, because done by the Church of Rome ? 

In another passage Dr. Lightfoot seems to hold that the local 
prestige and advantages enjoyed by Rome as the Metropolis were 
not only ** the backing up,” but the very foundation of its ecclesi- 
astical Primacy; and this is the view of most Protestants; but 
we may dismiss such purely human and adventitious circum- 
stances from any serious consideration. These doubtless inay, 
through Divine Providence, contribute something. The religious 
sense in man belongs, however, to another order quite distinct 
from what is merely secular. Nothing but the conviction that a 
Divine and supernatural cause is at work, is adequate to produce 
a strong religious faith. The prestige of Rome did not originate 
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the Christian belief in the Roman Primacy, nor was this necessary 
to preserve its influence. When the imperial capital was changed 
for Constantinople, and Rome had lost her former prestige, the 
Primacy of Rome was unaffected, and could in vain be transferred 
with the throne of the Cæsars. 


“Constantine,” writes Mr. Allies, “meaning to found a new empire, instinct 
with Christian life and unity, withdrew from Rome, and gave it a new capital. 
And then, just in proportion as old Rome decayed, new Rome, a second birth, 
. . . from the fourth century onwards, rose out of its very ruins into a spiritual 
empire. . . . In Rome, the Apostolic Throne became more eminent as the 
Cesarean Throne was fixed at a distance. But had it not been the Apostolic 
Throne from the beginning, no absence of the emperor could have made it 
what it became, just as no presence of the emperor could make Byzantium 
Apostolic." * 


Later history records the futile attempts made to remove the 
Popes from Rome to Paris. Even the ‘‘ holy city" of Mecca illus- 
trates the natural principle which we assert. 

Had we to express our opinion on the whole transaction 
which forms the subject-matter of S. Clement’s Epistle, according 
to Dr. Lightfoot’s showing, and looking at it from the principles 
and standpoint of a non-Catholic, we should set it down as an 
act of very impertinent and unwarrantable interference on the 
part of the Roman Church, thus claiming the right to settle with 
a high hand the domestic disputes of the Church of Corinth—an 
ancient Church of Apostolic foundation, as independent, and as 
much sui juris, as herself—1in matters, too, of only a disciplinary 
and non-essential nature, about which the Corinthian ecclesi- 
astical authorities might well be supposed themselves best able to 
judge. It is all very well to water down such exercise of supreme 
jurisdiction on the part of Rome to ‘‘a noble remonstrance of a 
community on equal terms." We have only to read the Epistle 
for ourselves to see that this is not its true account, but that 
there is a formal summons to obedience, under grievous threats, 
to be followed up by the vigorous measure of sending legates to 
Corinth to see that the will of those who command is practically 
carried out. Now, what right had the Roman Church to act in 
this way? Evidently none but what itself assumed. Conse- 
quently it was an act of unjust usurpation. But what here 
greatly aggravates the injustice is its glaring hypocrisy ; for, 
whilst thus claiming the submission of the Corinthians, they say, 


* The Throne of the Fisherman, pp. 248, 249, 274. See the entire ch. vi. 
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forsooth, that it is not to themselves this obedience is due, but to 
God Himself, inasmuch as their command is the word of God— 
putting forth a pretension to act in God’s name and to interpret 
His will, or rather, we should say, making out the utterances of 
their own counsel and will to be the word and will of God, 
whereas they know all the while that they have no Divine 
sanction either for this supremacy they assume or for setting 
themselves to be the authoritative exponents of God’s word and 
will, What else is this but the very head and front of every 
Pope’s offending? for who knows not that, from the days of the 
“haughty ” Victor down, no Pope ever claimed submission or 
assumed to speak with binding force save on the plea that he did 
so by Divine authority. Well, then, may Dr. Lightfoot regard 
this affair ‘‘as the first step towards Papal aggression.” He 
calls it, indeed, ‘‘ a noble remonstrance ;’’ but, to our view, from 
the standpoint we have taken, there is much shabby cowardice 
init. Those who claim this supremacy and Divine sanction do 
not speak out and say who they are. Is it the whole body of 
the Roman faithful that has this Primacy? or the entire clergy ? 
or a knot of the leading presbyters ? or, may be—who knows ?— 
some clique of forward Roman clerics and laymen, busy-bodies of 
extreme—what now-a-days would be called ultramontane—party 
views, that makes this pretension? Whoever were the real 
authors of the Epistle—for, though written by Clement, it ‘did 
not emanate from the Bishop, but from the Church of Rome "— 
who thus claim to represent that Church, they do not declare 
themselves, but screen their own personality all along under the 
indefinite terms of we and us.* What at any rate is clear, they 
make a tool of S. Clement; and this we consider a very shabby 
part of the procedure. Dr. Lightfoot speaks of him, indeed, 
elsewhere as “the illustrious Bishop of Rome, whose fame 
reached far beyond the limits of his jurisdiction ; ” of “his rank 
and position, his acknowledged wisdom and piety.” But from 
what the learned author says of him in immediate connection 
with the See of Rome, and especially in his dealing as Bishop 
with this Corinthian affair, we should take him to be a man of 
very simple and gentle nature; unobtrusive, quietly accepting a 


* « We consider.” —‘ We have sent."—'' If certain persons should be 
disobedient unto the words spoken by God through us, let them understand 
that they will entangle themselves in no slight transgression and danger, but 
that we shall be guiltless."—'* Ye will give us great joy and gladness if ye 
render obedience unto the things written by us through the Holy Ghost.” 
(See supra, pp. 474-5.) 
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place in the background, and a less active and prominent share 
in ecclesiastical administration; perhaps rather wanting in force 
and decision of character, and hence liable to be too easily led 
and imposed upon by men of more shrewdness and diplomacy. 
Certainly he is not represented by Dr. Lightfoot as a Bishop 
disposed to take the initiative in a business so intricate and 
critical as that of settling the angry disputes in the Corinthian 
Church ; for he was a man of “ mild and peaceful counsels,” and, 
* belonging to no party, he seemed to belong to all.” But 
whatever might be the energy of his will, and his real force of 
character, there seems to have been hardly any room for its 
exercise in Rome; for, though holding the See and styled its 
Bishop, he was after all no more than a “ presbyter-bishop," and 
a mere nobody—‘‘his existence not once hinted at” in the 
Epistle, * his name and personality absorbed in the Church 
from which it emanated.” Whatever precisely this ** Roman 
Church” may be supposed to be, poor Clement is made its 
** spokesman ” and scape-goat, and prevailed on, evidently against 
his own leanings and sentiments, to write an Epistle couched in 
“ almost imperious tone” and backed with an assumption of 
Divine authority which he was well aware neither he nor the 
Roman Church really possessed. Hereby both the purity of the 
Roman Church and the sanctity of Clement are seriously compro- 
mised. The whole transaction, moreover, wears the mark of 
double-dealing shiftiness. Clement is on the one hand responsible 
for the Epistle, since he is its author, and it will ever bear his 
name; on the other hand, he is not responsible, since it 
“emanated not from the Bishop, but from the Church.” Such 
is the opinion we should form of the matter on Dr. Lightfoot’s 
showing, as regarded from a Protestant standpoint. But we 
cannot agree thereto. 

Dr. Lightfoot, as we have seen, maintains that the Roman 
Primacy was originally not one of the Roman Episcopate, but of 
the Roman Church, and that, so far from its power being derived 
from the Bishop of Rome, as successor of Peter, the Bishop of 
Rome, on the contrary, derived all his authority from the Church 
of Rome. This, he says, is a matter of fact demonstrable from 
history ; whereas the substitution of the Bishop of Rome for the 
Church of Rome, is the secret of that subsequent Papal domina- 
tion, which gained its first step through the autocratic pretensions 
of the haughty Pope Victor, at the close of the second century. 

We have a right to expect that what the learned author 
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claims to be a clear historical fact—so important in its issues to 
all future Christianity—and which he so largely develops into a 
vast polemical armoury, would be shown to rest on a very sure 
and solid foundation. The sole basis, however, which we can 
discover in his writings for this supposed historical superstructure, 
is his own allegation that episcopacy at Rome was quite in an 
embryo state, as compared with its development in the Hast, at 
the period when S. Clement and S. Ignatius wrote their Epistles ; 
and this he says, *there are grounds for surmising." It is well, 
indeed, to call that a ''surmise'" for which the evidence forth- 
coming is very uncertain and slight; but it is over-hazardous to 
attempt to rear on the strength of a surmise an edifice of 
certainty, bearing with it the fortunes of the Church of Christ: 
and, to our mind at least, not a little overweening for any one, 
out of his mere individual surmise, to think to construct a whole 
fabrie of fact, which is to determine the measure, whether of 
truth or falsity, of all historical Christianity.* 

But let us examine a little the grounds of this *surmise." From 
history, properly speaking, no grounds at all are offered. The 
only evidence adduced is altogether of a negative character, drawn 
from what is commonly called ‘‘the fallacy of silence,” which, 
singularly, with Dr. Lightfoot assumes the form of positive 
“ notices from other documents.” 

First, as regards this Roman Epistle to the Corinthians, Dr. 
Lightfoot urges that it does not emanate from the Bishop of Rome, 
but from the Church of Rome. Clement, who wrote it, is not 
once named; the first person plural is maintained throughout, &c. 

Over and above what we have said on this point in another 
comment, we would here observe that there seems an especial 
fitness in this letter being written in the name of the Roman 
faithful collectively, that, by the example of their own union and 
obedience, the Corinthian brethren might be more persuasively 
led to cease from their unhappy schism, and peacefully to submit 
themselves to the legitimate ecclesiastical authority. But it is 
further objected, that no mention is made in the letter of any 
Episcopate at all in Rome. We reply, that neither is there 
anything said of any presbyterate and diaconate, nor, for that 
matter, of any ecclesiastical rule whatever in Rome, so that, for 
this objéction of silence to have any force, it would tell as much 
against these, as against the Episcopate. But if the letter does 
not speak of a matter so obvious, it treats of what is far more to 


* Ignatius, vol. i. p. 381. 
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the point. The Corinthian faithful are exhorted by arguments, 
derived from many sources, to submit to that ecclesiastical rule 
which has been divinely constituted in the Church. The three- 
fold order of bishops, priests, and deacons is explicitly mentioned 
(xlii,lvii) An analogy is drawn from the submission commanded 
in the Jewish Church to the triple gradation of the High Priest, 
the Priests, and the Levites (xl), and the still weightier obliga- 
tion of obedience enjoined on Christians. The Apostles are re- 
corded as ordaining bishops and deacons in all the Churches. 
The Apostolic rule for electing bishops is appealed to, and of not 
depriving of their office those who were legitimately elected, and 
had lived in à manner befitting their state (xliii). Any one who 
attentively studies this Epistle to the Corinthians will, we think, 
find the doctrine of Episcopacy, according to the Ignatian type, 
quite as clearly and forcibly ineuleated by the Scriptural argu- 
ments and mystical analogies of S. Clement, as it is in the more 
simple, sententious phraseology of S. Ignatius: and whilst there 
breathes throughout, with singular unction, a spirit of Divine 
charity and respectful gentleness towards the brethren at Corinth, 
its closely-reasoned and didactic exposition of Apostolic order, 
ecclesiastical authority, and the duty of obedience, couched in 
more grave and solemn style, forms a dignified justification of the 
energetic measures employed to restore peace and union in the 
Corinthian Church. 

Now, is it not quite unreasonable to suppose that the Roman 
Church would have addressed such a letter as this to the Church 
of Corinth, urging the obligation of submission to the Episcopate 
legitimately constituted there, as of Apostolic institution, if 
episcopal rule was at that time amongst themselves merely 
nominal, and at so low an ebb, that ‘‘ the very name, personality, 
and authority of the Bishop of Rome were absorbed in the body 
of the Roman Church”? Simply to ask this question, is we deem 
a sufficient answer to the objection made as to silence on the 
episcopate at Rome in the Epistle of S. Clement. 

In support of this argument of Silence in S. Clement’s Epistle, 
Dr. Lightfoot appeals to ‘‘the notices of other documents," 
where, again, we are met with similar phenomena, t.e., the same 
latent phenomena of silence. These documents are the Epistle 
of S. Ignatius, the Pastor of Hermas, and the letter of S. Diony- 
sius of Corinth: we deal with them in later comments, though 
we are unable to discover any of the ‘‘notices”’ affirmed to be con- 
tained in them. 
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He says, moreover, that this silence in the letters of S. Cle- 
ment and S. Ignatius would be an anachronism later on in the 
days of Hegesippus or S. Irenzus, and even earlier than that time 
in the second century. From this Dr. Lightfoot seems to imply 
that the substitution of the authority of the Bishop of Rome for 
the original authority of the Roman Church, had come about 
some time between the episcopate of Evaristus (100-108) or of 
Alexander (108-117)—within which dates the martyrdom of S. 
Ignatius certainly took place—and that of Anicetus (157-168), in 
whose time Dionysius of Corinth lived, and Hegesippus came to 
Rome. This marvellous change cannot be placed later, since, in 
the pontificate of Anicetus, the succession of the Roman Bishops 
was deemed of the highest importance as “ the chief guarantee of 
the transmission of the orthodox doctrine,” and then to make “no 
mention of the Bishop of Rome would be an inexplicable anomaly, 
a stark anachronism.” Moreover, we find several notices of the 
exercise of personal authority on the part of Eleutherus (176-190) 
and Soter (168-176), the immediate predecessors of ‘‘ the haughty 
Pope Victor" (190-200), in trustworthy contemporary and later 
authors.* 

As the non-mention of the Bishop of Rome is the evidence 
offered of the Primacy of the Roman Church, in contradistinction 
to that of the Roman Bishop, and of the absorption of the name, 
personality, and authority of the latter in the former, we must 
hold that the prominent mention of the Bishop marks the 
epoch when the Roman Rishop emerged from his obscurity, or 
rather nonentity qua bishop, recovered his name and personality, 
and substituted his own episcopal authority for that of the Roman 
Church. There can be no doubt, we say, that this had been 
already effected in the time of S. Anicetus, since, besides what 
was said of Hegesippus, we find that the aged S. Polycarp came 
all the way from the East to Rome, expressly to see and to consult, 
not the Roman Church, but S. Anicetus in person, who was then 
its Bishop. Here we should remember, that it was from Smyrna, 
whilst the same S. Polycarp was Bishop there, that S. Ignatius 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans, whose then Bishop, according 
to Dr. Lightfoot, was still in the swathing-bands of a “ presbyter- 
bishop." S. Polycarp, of course, would have been aware of this 
circumstance were it really the case, and have known, too, which 
Bishop of Rome it was, who had been the first to develop into a 


* Euseb. H. E. v. 4-21; S. Hieron. Script. Eccl. I&EN;EUS; Ven. Bede, 
Hist. i. 4; Catal. Felic. ; Tertul. c. Prax, i. 1. 
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full-grown and normal Bishop like himself at Smyrna, and such 
as he found Anicetus to be when he afterwards visited Rome. 
This is the more evident, because, as Hermas, the brother of Pope 
Pius (142-157), informs us, it belonged to the special office of the 
Bishop of Rome to keep up correspondence with the Churches 
abroad. But, did we need any positive evidence to refute such a 
theory as this, based only on the fallacy of silence, but which is 
set forth by Dr. Lightfoot, as though a matter of actual fact, 
“shown by history in notices of contemporary documents,” we 
might find it in the testimony of S. Irenæus, who, in his letter to 
S. Victor, speaks of the Roman Bishops during the first half of 
the second century as personally holding the same rank and 
official authority in the Roman Church ; exercising the same right 
of jurisdiction abroad, though not with the same mode of applica- 
tion as the “haughty” and “autocratie ” Victor himself; and 
practising the same episcopal usages as anciently prevailed 
amongst all the Bishops of Christendom, and in particular 
amongst those of Asia. The words of S. Irenæus are as fol- 
lows: 


** And those presbyters who governed the Church before Soter, and over 
which thou now presidest, I mean Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, and 
Xystus (who immediately suceeeded Alexander, A.D, 117), neither themselves 
observed it (7.e., the Paschal custom of the Asiatic Churches), nor permitted 
those with them to observe it. And yet, though they did not keep it them- 
selves, they were none the less at peace with those who came to them from 
Churches in which it was kept; albeit its observance, in the very face of those 
who did not observe it, was an act of still greater opposition. Neither were 
any cast off on account of the said custom. But those very presbyters before 
thee who did not observe it, sent the Eucharist to the presbyters of other 
Churches who observed it.” * 


Surely there would be no point, sense, or meaning at all in 
this remonstrance of S. Irenæus, and in his contrasting the con- 
duct of these early Bishops of Rome, under the same circum- 
stances, with that of Victor, unless these were reckoned to have 
had equal power, discretion, and authority with Victor himself. 


“ Another point of special interest,” continues Dr. Lightfoot, 
** in the newly-recovered portion of Clement’s Epistle, is the link 
“of connection which it supplies with the earlier history of the 
* Roman Church. In the close of the Epistle, mention is made 
** of the bearers of the letter, two Romans, Claudius Ephebus and 


* Ruseb. H. F. v. 24. 
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* Valerius Bito, who are sent to Corinth with Fortunatus—the 
‘last mentioned being apparently a Corinthian (though this is 
‘‘not clear) and perhaps the same who is named in S. Paul's 
* First Epistle (xvi. 17). In the newly-discovered portion, these 
‘delegates are described, in the words which I have already 
‘described, as ‘faithful,’ &e. Now, the date of this Epistle, as 
“determined by internal and external evidence alike, is some- 
* where about the year A.D. 95, and as old age could hardly be 
** predicated of men under sixty, at least, these persons must have 
“been born about the year 35, or earlier. Thus they would be 
' close upon thirty years of age when S. Paul first visited Rome 
'* (A.D. 61-68). They must, therefore, have had a direct personal 
‘‘ knowledge of the relations between the two Apostles, S. Peter 
“and S. Paul (supposing that S. Peter also visited the Metropolis, 
“as I do not doubt that he did), and of the early history of the 
* Roman Church generally; for the description obviously implies 
“that they had been brought up in the Christian faith from their 
“youth. If we couple this notice with the fact that in an earlier 
* passage of the Epistle these two Apostles are held up together 
“as the two great examples for the imitation of the Christian, we 
“see a new difficulty in the way of the Tübingen theory, which 
‘is founded on the hypothesis of a direct antagonism between the 
“ teaching of the two Apostles, and supposes an entire dislocation 
“and discontinuity in the early history of the Christian Church, 
‘more especially of the Church of Rome. To this theory, the 
“ Epistle of Clement, the one authentic document which has the 
“ closest bearing on the subject, gives a decided negative." 


The learned author conjectures as probable that Claudius and 
Valerius were connected with the imperial household.* He says: 
“This becomes still more probable now that we know them to 
‘‘ have been old men in the closing years of the first century. On 
“ the supposition that they were freedmen or children of freedmen, 
“they would probably have obtained their names somewhere 
“about the time when a Claudius was seated on the imperial 
“throne with a Valeria as his consort (A.D. 41-48). Thus, 


* Philip. iv 22. 

+ The coincidence of what is here conjectured, with the date assigned by 
antiquity to the first preaching of S. Peter in Rome, when the two legates 
would have been boys, will not fail to be remarked by the reader. What is 
further said in relation to S. Paul will equally well agree with the chronology 
of Jüngmann, which places his imprisonment in Rome at a.D. 56-58, as with 
that of Dr. Lightfoot. 
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* when S. Paul wrote from Rome to Philippi (about a.D. 62), 
* they would be young men in the prime of life, their consistent 
* course would mark them out as the future hope of the Church 
«in Rome; they could hardly be unknown to the Apostle, and 
** their names (among many others) would be present to his mind 
* when he dictated the words, ‘They that are of Caesar's house- 
“ hold salute you.’ ” * 


We will here group together a few items on S. Paul in Rome 
from Dr. Lightfoot’s commentary On the Philippians. 

S. Paul probably arrived in Rome in the early spring of 61, when 
Burrus and Seneca still lingered at the head of affairs. S. Paul 
must have been liberated before July, 64, the year of persecution, 
if liberated at all (pp. 2, 3). The abode of S. Paul at Rome, not 
improbably, was in the great camp, the head-quarters of the 
Preetorians without the walls to the north-east of the city (p. 9). 
* In no Church are the antipathies and feuds of the Jewish and 
* Gentile converts more strongly marked than in the Roman. 
** Long after their junction the two streams are distinctly traced, 
“ each with its own colour, its own motion; and a generation at 
‘‘least elapses before they are inseparably united. In the history 
* of S. Paul they flow almost wholly apart” (p. 14). [Dóllinger 
holds the direct contrary of this last statement. See above, 
Ch. ix. p. 800, note ; and Ch. x. p. 307, note.] ‘‘ Gentile Christian- 
*jtyj was not less fairly represented in Rome than Judaic 
* Christianity " (p. 18). Pomponia Grecina, Flavius Clemens 
and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, are recognised as Christian con- 
verts (p. 19). The Church of Rome was not insignificant at this 
time (p. 25). ‘On the whole, therefore, it must be confessed 
‘that no great stress can be laid on the direct historical links 
** which might connect Seneca with the Apostle of the Gentiles." 


(p. 300). 


3. ON THE EPISTLE or S. IGNATIUS TO THE ROMANS. 


* Though the Epistle to the Romans was written and de- 
** gpatched from Smyrna probably about the same time with the 
** Epistles to the Ephesians, Magnesians, and Trallians ; though 
‘it closely resembles them in style and expression, yet the main 
** topics are wholly different. The subject-matter is changed with 


* S. Clement of Rome, pp. 252-256. 
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“ the change in the relations between the writer and the readers. 
** There is no direct allusion to the Judeo-Gnostic heresy, which 
** occupies so large a place in his letters to the Asiatic Churches. 
‘The Roman Church is complimented in the opening as ‘filtered 
* clear from every foreign colouring,’ and, from first to last, the 
** Epistle contains no reference to false doctrine of any kind. On 
“ the correlative topic, also, the duty of obedience to the Bishop, 
“and other officers of the Church, which shares with the denun- 
“ ciation of heresy the principal place in the other letters, he is 
“ equally silent here. Indeed, we might read the Epistle from 
‘“ beginning to end, without a suspicion that the episcopal office 
“ existed in Rome at this time, if we had no other grounds for 
“ the belief.” * 


** It is plain," writes Dr. Lightfoot, “that Ignatius is apprehen- 
“ sive lest influence of the Roman Christians should procure a 
'" mitigation or a reversal of his sentence, so that he will be 
“robbed of the crown of martyrdom.t How was this pos- 
“sible? Who were these powerful friends who might be ex- 
** pected to rescue hiin from his fate? Twenty years earlier, or 
“ twenty years later, than the assumed date of Ignatius, it is not 
“ probable that any persons possessing sufficient influence would 
** have been found in the Roman Church. At least we have no 
* evidence of their existence at either date. But just at this 
** moment Christianity occupied a position of exceptional influence 
“at Rome. During the last years of Domitian’s reign the new 
* religion had effected a lodgment in the imperial family itself.t 
“The Emperor's cousin-german, Flavius Clemens, is stated to 
'* have been converted to the Gospel: the same also is recorded 
* of his wife Flavia Domitilla, who, besides her relationship by 
" marriage, was herself also own niece of Domitian.  'The evi- 
“dence of the Catacombs in the Cemeterium Domitille suggests 
* that other members of the imperial family likewise became 
* Christians. These facts betoken a more or less widely spread 
* movement among the upper classes in the direction of Chris- 
* tianity. In his last years Domitian stretched out his hand to 
“vex the Church. Flavius Clemens was executed, others, in- 


* Lightfoot, S. Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 185. 

+ Dr. Lightfoot is of opinion that the martyrdom of S. Ignatius most 
probably took place in the month of October, “within a few years of A.D. 
110 before or after." The commonly received date is 107. 


t See also Hefele, S. Ignatii Epistolw, Pref. i., v. 1, g. 
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“cluding Domitilla, suffered banishment for their faith. Further 
“ persecutions were prevented by his death. On the accession of 
“« Nerva (A.D. 96) the victims of Domitian’s cruelty were restored, 
* and their penalties remitted. Nerva himself only reigned 
* sixteen months, and was succeeded by Trajan (a.D. 98). Thus, 
* in the early years of Trajan’s reign there was a certain number 
* of Christians moving in the highest circles of society at Rome ; 
* and, if they chose to bestir themselves, it would not be a very 
* difficult matter to rescue one poor victim from the tortures of 
“the arena. We do not hear of Christians in such high place 
* till the reign of Commodus (180-190), when the influence of 
** Marcia with the Emperor was exerted to alleviate the sufferings 
* of certain Christian confessors.* But this is not the only point. 
“There are also incidental allusions to the previous history of 
“the Roman Church, which deserve notice. When S. Ignatius 
* writes, ‘I do not command you like Peter and Paul’ (8 4), the 
* words become full of meaning, if we suppose him to be alluding 
“ to personal relations of the two Apostles with the Roman Church. 
* In fact, the back-ground of their language is the recognition 
* of the visit of S. Peter as well as of S. Paul to Rome, which is 
* persistently maintained in early tradition; and thus it is a 
“ parallel to the joint mention of the two Apostles in Clement of 
* Rome ($ 5), as the chief examples among the worthies of his 
«time. The point to be observed, however, is not that the writer 
* believed in the personal connexion of S. Peter and S. Paul 
* with the Roman Church (this he might do, whether a genuine 
“writer or not), but that in a perfectly natural way this belief is 
* made the basis of an appeal, being indirectly assumed but not 
* definitely stated. Again, he writes to the Romans (8 3): ‘ Ye 
* never grudged any one, ye instructed others, where the context 
* shows that the ‘grudging’ and the ‘instructions’ refer to their 
* attitude towards Christian athletes striving for the crown of 
* martyrdom. The bearing of the passage, however, is at first 
“ sight obscure, and certainly does not explain itself. But a clear 
*]ight is thrown upon it by the Epistle of Clement, written in 
** the name of the Roman Church, which appears to have been in 
* the writer's mind when he speaks of the Romans as instructors 
“of others." + 

Though this interpretation of S. Ignatius’ words here may be 
true, yet we must not forget what Dionysius of Corinth himself 


* Hippol. Hær. ix. 12. + S. Ignatius, vol. i. pp. 435 seq. 
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says, when writing to the Romans, with regard to this letter of 
Clement, and another which he had lately received from Rome, 
to the Corinthians : 

“To-day we have spent the holy day of the Lord, when we read your 


letter; in reading which, as also that former one written by Olement, we 
shall always find ourselves continually admonished." * 


And again : 


* In this way, by so great an admonition [as that contained in your 
Epistle] you too have united closely together that planting which had its 
origin from Peter and Paul, viz., of the Romans and the Corinthians ; for both 
of them came to our city of Corinth . . . and together taught us.” + 


This surely points to instruction in a more proper sense, 
more general and authoritative than that simply of example 
spoken of by Dr. Lightfoot. 


We here give, with some abridgment and curtailment, Dr. 
Lightfoot's interpretation of part of the Inscription of S. Ignatius 
in his Epistle. to the Romans, and then make our comments : 

“TI poxa@nrat. Has the chief seat, presides, takes the prece- 
‘“ dence. The word is used for preeminence or superiority generally 
‘‘in writers about this time. —' Ev romo ywpiov ‘Pwyaiwv. These 
“ words probably describe the limits over which the supremacy or 
‘jurisdiction extends, just as Jerusalem might be said to preside 
“in the region of the Jews. It might be thought that there was 
“ here a reference more especially to the presidency of the Roman 
‘“ See over the Suburbicarian bishops, who formed a sort of college 
'* under the Bishop of Rome as their head, of which some have 
' seen distinct traces at least as early as the beginning of the 
“ third century ; but such a reference would be probably a great 
‘‘anachronism.§ If, however, the words describe not the range 
“ of the supremacy, but the locality of the supreme power itself, 
' Tpoka0nTa,. would be used absolutely of a certain precedence 
“ assigned to the Church of Rome as situated in the metropolis of 
'* the empire and the world over the other Churches of Christen- 
“ dom, akin to the potentior principalitas of Irenæus, though the 
** term here used is not so strong. But if this were so we should 
“ expect év 'Poj rather than the expression actually used. 


We are unable to see the point here, for the learned author 


* Euseb, H. E. iv. 29. + Ib. ii. 25. £8. Ignatius, vol, n. pp. 190, 191. 
$ Dóllinger, Hippol. u. Kallistus, p. 108 sq. 
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lays down in another place that neither S. Ignatius nor other 
Bishops had at that time any jurisdiction outside the city or 
place of their Sees; and he would, we presume, hold that a par- 
ticular “Church ” was conterminous with its episcopal See ; 
hence the words employed by S. Ignatius should be equivalent to 
“in Rome." 


“The idea of the ‘Cathedra Petri, therefore, has no place 
“ here.—IIpokaÜnuévy ths yas. There is doubtless here a 
** reference back to the foregoing words, meaning that the Church 
** of Rome, as it is first in rank, is first also in love.” 


Here Dr. Lightfoot ignores the common grammatical rule for 
the construction of the genitive with verbs signifying authority or 
preeminence. This is the more remarkable, as in the immediate 
context he calls attention to a similar expression in Clement’s 
Epistle to James ii. 17, where mpoxabélecGat adnGecas is applied 
to Clement as the successor of Peter, and where surely the ordi- 
nary rendering of the phrase is the true one: '' To preside over 
the truth." To refer the word àyámņ primarily and principally 
to the abundant almsgiving of the Roman Church is certainly 
quite out of harmony with the dignity and general tenor of this 
Epistle, and with the use of the word in the other Epistles of S. 
Ignatius. We entirely concur with those who interpret the word 
here as equivalently meaning “ the Church," which is the union 
of Divine charity ; and in this sense the German Protestant Pro- 
fessor Harnack translates the phrase: ‘‘The president, whether 
it be in the confederation of love, or in the union of doing the 
works of love." We think that the words of S. Ignatius at the 
close of this Epistle may serve to illustrate it: ‘‘ Pray for the 
Church of Syria, whose only pastor now is God. Jesus Christ 
will be its bishop. He and your love:” and with this we may 
also compare the other passages in which S. Ignatius uses the 
same expression: "Aosrátera. tuds 7 dám Xpvpvaíoev ral 
"Edoeoíov (Trall. xiii.). “Aowalerat vpás 1j ayarn Tov abeAdav 
tov ev Tpodds (Philadelp. xi.), and the same (Smyrn. xii.). Lastly, 
and still more remarkably: “Aowaferat vas TO pòv Tvedpa xai 
7) ayar Tov Exxrnovov tov 6cfauévov pe (Rom. ix.).* 


* One point," says Dr. Lightfoot,t ‘ especially galls con a 


* See article in Dublin Review, April, 1€87. + S. Ignatius, vol. i. p. 383 sq. 
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'" notice when we are considering the unequal development of 
“the episcopate in the different parts of Christendom. Of the 
“ seven letters bearing the name of Ignatius, six are addressed to 
“ Asia Minor, the remaining one to Rome. The six are full of 
' exhortations, urging obedience to the bishops; the letter to 
" Rome is entirely free from any such command. Indeed, if 
* Ignatius had not incidentally mentioned himself as ‘ the Bishop 
“ of, or from, Syria, the letter to the Romans would have con- 
“tained no indication of the existence of the episcopal office. 
** Itis addressed to the Church of Rome. It assigns to this Church 
“a preeminence of rank as well as of love (Jnsc.). There are 
** obviously in Rome persons in high quarters so influential, that 
“the Saint fears lest their intervention should rob him of the 
‘“ crown of martyrdom. With all this importance attributed to 
«the Roman Church, it is the more remarkable that not a word 
“is said about the Roman Bishop. Indeed, there is not even the 
“ faintest hint that a Bishop of Rome existed at this time. To 
‘ourselves the Church of Rome has been so entirely merged in 
“the Bishop of Rome, that this silence is the more surprising. 
“ Yet, startling as this omission is, it entirely accords with the 
* information derived from other trustworthy sources. All the 
** ancient notices point to the mature development of episcopacy 
«in Asia Minor at this time. On the other hand, all the earliest 
* notices of the Church in Rome point in the opposite direction. 
* In the Epistle of Clement, which was written a few years 
** before these Ignatian letters purport to be penned, there is no 
* mention of the Bishop. The letter is written in the name of 
“ the Church ; it speaks with the authority of the Church. It is 
** strenuous, even peremptory, in the authoritative tone which it 
* assumes ; but it pleads the authority not of the chief minister, 
* but of the whole body. The next document emanating from 
* the Roman Church, after the assumed date of the Ignatian 
“ Epistles, is the Shepherd of Hermas. Here, again, we are met 
* with similar phenomena. If we had no other information, we 
“« should be at a loss to say what was the form of Church govern- 
** ment at Rome when the Shepherd was written." 

In another place Dr. Lightfoot says as follows: ‘‘An anonymous 
** writer,* treating on the Canon of Scripture, says that the Shep- 
** herd was written by Hermas ‘ quite lately, while his brother Pius 
“ (A.D. 142) held the See of the Church of Rome.’ This passage, 


* In the Muratorian fragment, Westcot, Canon, p. 480, 2nd ed, 
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“ written by a contemporary, besides the testimony which it 
“bears to the date and authorship of the Shepherd . . . is 
“ valuable in its bearing on this investigation (that is, of the 
** Episcopate at Rome), for the use of the ‘Chair’ or ‘See’ as a 
“ recognised phrase points to a more or less prolonged existence 
* of episcopacy in Rome when the writer lived." * 

To resume our former quotation from S. Ignatius: ‘‘ Thus the 
** contrast between Asia Minor and Rome in the Ignatian letters 
* exactly reproduces the contrast to be found elsewhere in the 
“earliest and most authentic sources of information. As 5. 
** Jerome said long ago, the episcopal government was matured 
“as a safeguard against heresy and schism. As such it appears 
* in the Ignatian letters. But Asia Minor was, in the earliest ages, 
“ the hot-bed of false doctrine and schismatical teachers. Hence 
“ the early and rapid adoption of episcopacy there. On the other 
“ hand, Rome was at this time remarkably free from such troubles. 
* Tt was not till the middle of the second century that heresiarchs 
** found it worth their while to make Rome their centre of opera- 
“tions. The Roman Church is described in the Ignatian letters 
** * as strained clear from any foreign colour of doctrine. Hence 
* the Episcopate, though doubtless it existed in some form or 
“ other in Rome, had not yet, it would seem, assumed the same 
* sharp and well-defined monarchical character with which we 
“ are confronted in the Eastern Churches. But what explanation 
“ could be given of this reticence, if the Ignatian letters were a 
* forgery ?+ What writer, even a generation later than the date 
“ assigned to Ignatius, would have exercised this self-restraint ? 
“ The Church of Rome is singled out by Hegesippus and Irenæus, 
“in the latter half of the second century, for emphatic mention in 
* this very connection. The succession of the Bishops of Rome is 
“with them the chief guarantee of the transmission of the 
** orthodox doctrine. Much mention of the Church of Rome, and 
“ yet no mention of the Bishop of Rome—this would be an inex- 
“ plicable anomaly, a stark anachronism in their age.’’t 

“ Though there are grounds for surmising that the Bishops of 
* Rome were not at the time raised so far above the presbyters 
“as in the Churches of the East, yet it would be an excess of 
** scepticism, with the evidence before us, to question the existence 


* Epistle to the Philippians, p. 220 


+ The subject of the chapter from which this extract is taken, is their 
genuineness, 


$t S. Ignatius, vol. i. p. 888 sq. 
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‘‘ of the episcopate as a distinct office from the presbyterate in the 
' Roman Church.”* 


We fail to see in the Pastor of Hermas “ a document emanating 
from the Roman Church.” Such description suggests that the 
book was put forth as coming from that Church, and with its 
formal or public authority ; whereas it was a work written by a 
holy man, claiming for its sanction his own private revelations 
and mystical visions. Being an ascetical treatise composed in 
allegorical style, on penance and the virtues, together with certain 
particular points of morality and doctrine, we should no more 
expect to find in it any mention of Church government, than in 
the Revelations of S. Gertrude, or the Imitation of Christ. Curiously, 
however, it does contain an incidental reference to this subject, 
which is very significant. In Vision, ii. 4, it is said to Hermas: 


“ Thou shalt, therefore, write two copies of the book, one thou wilt send to 
Clement, and the other to Grapte. Clement will send it to the foreign cities, 
for this appertains to his own proper charge. (Illi enim permissum est.) 
Whilst Grapte will (with it) admonish the widows and orphans. Thou, on 
thy part, wilt read it here in the city, together with the ancients (presbyters) 
presiding over the Church.”’ 


Here we find precisely the same form of government as the 
Ignatian letters describe in the Churches of Asia Minor—the 
Presbytery presiding in the Church with the Bishop.t Mention 
is made of Clement’s name apart; thus denoting that his rank 
and office in the Church was of another and of a higher order 
than that of the presbyters, and that thus he presided over them, 
and the whole Roman Church. Had Hermas had us of the 
nineteenth century in his mind, he would doubtless have ex- 
plained that this Clement was the Bishop; but for Roman 
Christians of his own day, mention of anything so obvious was 
clearly superfluous. Clement, it is added, had another office 
peculiarly his own, distinct from the jurisdiction and administra- 
tion proper to the Roman Episcopate, and this was to com- 


* S. Ignatius, vol. i. p. 381. 

+ The impression sought to be conveyed by Dr. Lightfoot’s description of 
the Episcopate in the Eastern Churches as of “a sharp and well-defined 
monarchical character," jars unpleasantly on the memory that recalls the 
beautiful words of S. Ignatius, in which he compares the union of the 
Ephesian Presbytery with their Bishop to the harmony of chords on the harp, 
or to the melody of a chorus in unison; and the concordant rule over the 
Magnesian and Trallian faithful of the Bishop and his Presbyters, to the 
Divine government of Jesus Christ and His Apostles. (Ephes. iv.; Magnes. xiii.; 
Trall. iii.) 
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municate with the Churches abroad. On this we make no 
further remark, than that what is here said accords well with 
the Catholic doctrine of the Primacy, and with the uniform 
practice of the Bishop of Rome as Pastor of the universal Church. 
We maintain, then, in opposition to Dr. Lightfoot, that from 
intrinsic evidence§ of the Pastor itself, we might gather what was 
the form of Church government at Rome when Hermas wrote, as 
well as the preeminence of Clement the Roman Bishop. 

We inserted, at once, after Dr. Lightfoot’s comment on the 
Pastor, the passage containing the Muratorian frugment, because 
it is a contemporary testimony, bearing immediately on Hermas, 
which confirms our contention. We think it will be difficult for 
our learned author to convince ordinarily intelligent minds, that, 
at a period when now “the use of ‘Chair’ or ‘See’ was a 
recognised phrase pointing to a more or less prolonged existence 
of episcopacy in Rome,” the Chair of the Church of Rome was, 
on the one hand, distinct from the primatial presidency of the 
Roman Church;which he admits to be then existing, and that the 
same Chair of the Church of Rome had in it, on the other hand, 
no idea of the Cathedru Petri, when the author of the Clementines— 
writing about the same date, and who, to render his story anyway 
plausible, would reflect current belief of the day on the main 
point—represents Clement as S. Peter's successor in the Roman 
Episcopate, and seated in the identical Chair, or ‘‘ Cathedra," of 
the Prince of the Apostles. 


Dr. Lightfoot speaks of the silence of S. Ignatius, with regard 
to the Bishop of Rome and the Episcopate in that Church, as 
“surprising and startling." We fail to see any reason for such 
great astonishment at what might be only naturally expected, if, 
as he alleges, it appears from notices in other contemporary 
documents that episcopacy in Rome was at that period in a very 
undeveloped state compared with what it was elsewhere, and 
especially in the East ;—so that, in fact, the Bishop of Rome was 
but a “presbyter-bishop,” his existence ignored, his name, per- 
sonality, and authority absorbed in the Roman Church. ‘This, as 
we have already shown,* is a theory based only on ** the fallacy of 

* Supra, pp. 485 sq.— However startling the alleged silence, reticence, and 
omission may appear to Dr. Lightfoot, and however adequate he may deem 
these as grounds of his own surmise, we must, in the interests of historical 
truth, earnestly protest against their being on that account foisted upon his 
readers as though they were positive evidence, and “information” of quite 


phenomenal importance, derived from a series of ''the earliest and most 
authentic documents, and other ancient trustworthy sources.” 
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silence,” and a mere ‘‘surmise’’ which has no foundation in 
history, since whatever contemporary records survive go to prove 
the contrary fact. If then the silence here is to any a matter of 
surprise, 1t should be so to those who deny the theory of the low 
condition of the Roman Hpiscopate at the date of S. Ignatius. 
For us, however, it is no matter of surprise, though, indeed, it is 
one worthy of note, and of interest to examine, with a view to its 
explanation. 

We have then to keep in mind how different was the object 
which S. Ignatius had in view when writing his Epistles to the 
Churches of Asia on the one hand, and his Epistle to the Romans 
on the other. What the Saint had most at heart in writing the 
six other letters was to preserve these Churches in purity of faith 
and to keep them from heresy. He saw how much the faithful 
in the East were exposed to this danger, and, consequently, he 
insists so strongly on their being united and obedient to their 
orthodox Bishops as the great means to prevent their being led 
away by teachers of false doctrine. On this account, too, he lays 
such great stress on episcopacy and its Divine institution. Thus, he 
says that the “ faithful should see God Himself in their Bishop;”* 
that * where the Bishop is seen, there is the congregation of the 
faithful, just as where Christ is, there is the Catholic Church," 
whilst ‘‘ without the Bishop and the Presbyters it is not called 
a Church; " + that those who act in religious matters ‘‘ indepen- 
dently of the Bishop are not Christians" in any true sense,$ 
whilst “return to communion with the Bishop is the way to 
obtain pardon from God."|| For the same reason he admonishes 
and exhorts the Dishops to constant zeal and watchfulness, and 
recommends them to their flocks, with words of praise for each, 
according to their several merits. 'To the Ephesians, he speaks 
of Onesimus as a man of incomparable charity, whom he desires 
that they should love, and to whom he would have them all 
become like; to the Magnesians of Damas, their “worthy 
(God-worthy) Bishop;" to the Trallians of Polybius, a model 
of charity, whose whole bearing is a lesson to them; to the 
Philadelphians, he praises their Bishop, without mentioning his 
name, for his modesty and gentleness, and as gaining much by 
his reticence ; he salutes ‘‘ the worthy (God-worthy) Bishop" of 
Smyrna without naming him; but to Polycarp himself, that 


* Ephes. vi. + Smyrn, viii. t Trall. iii. § Smyrn. viii. 
|| Philadelph. viii. 
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same Bishop, he writes as a Saint to a Saint. With him he has 
no reserve, but pours out to him his heart in full confidence. He 
praises Polycarp as a good Bishop, and exhorts him to still 
greater perfection in the discharge of his pastoral duties, speaking 
as a father to a son. In all these letters there is a paternal 
tone; indeed one can hardly fail in reading them to recognise 
that they come from one who is of superior dignity and influence, 
and who has a right to speak with the accents of a father and 
with authority, notwithstanding his disclaimer of this, and his 
repeated words of humility. And justly he might have urged 
such a claim, as a disciple of the Apostles, and as successor to 
S. Peter, the prince of the Apostles, in his own See of Antioch, 
the first and the greatest Church in Eastern Christendom. 

Though the name of Patriarchate dates from the Council of 
Chaleedon, the power and prerogatives which belonged to the 
three chief Sees of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch had their origin 
long before. 


“At the Nicene Council," writes Mr. Allies,* **the bishops of these 
Churches were seen in possession of a higher authority than the rest, an 
authority which had come down to them from the first origin of their sees, 
and which the Council did not create, but recognise. Though their sees were 
the most renowned cities of the empire, the higher authority of these bishops 
was carried back to the Apostle Peter, who had sat in person, first at Antioch 
and then at Rome, and had placed his disciple Mark at Alexandria. The 
name of Peter stood at the head of the episcopal catalogue in these three 
sees; and the local tradition in all of them gave constant witness afterwards 
to Peter in many various ways. The Nicene Council knew only these three 
superior metropolitans, recognising their special rights in the Sixth Canon, 
which runs thus: ‘Let the ancient custom continue in force which subsists 
in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, by which the bishop of Alexandria possesses 
authority over all these, since the like custom subsists also with the Roman 
bishop. In like manner, also, their privileges should be preserved to the 
Churches, as to Antioch and the other provinces.’. . .” 

“ In these terms the Council admitted what were afterwards called the 
patriarchal rights of the bishop of Alexandria. . . . It admitted a similar 
right in the see of Antioch over the metropolitans subject to it, in which 
patriarchate both metropolitans and bishops were much more numerous than 
those subject to the Alexandrine bishop. The Council, in this Sixth Canon, 
justified the prerogatives which it thus admitted in the see of Alexandria, by 
reference to a similar right existing and exercised at Rome, and then by 
force of the same principle recognised the prerogative of Antioch and of 
metropolitans in general. In the previous history of the Church, these three 


* The Throne of the Fisherman, p. 49. + Hergenróther, Photius, i. p. 26. 
t Hergenrüther (Photius, i. pp. 26-30) shows that the Sixth Canon speaks 
of the rights of the great Metropolitans over a complex of provinces. 
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named sees, which were often called in a special sense ‘ the Apostolic Sees,’ 
exercised a sort of hierarchical triumvirate, which the Roman see, ever 
strenuous in its grasp of tradition, firmly maintained. They were the chief 
leaders of ecclesiastical matters, as to which they referred in the first 
instance to each other. Thus, in the judgment deposing Paul of Samosata, 
the Synod of Antioch, in 269, directed its letter to Dionysius of Rome and to 
Maximus of Alexandria.* Before that, in the Novatian schism, and in the 
contest upon heretical baptism, these sees had carried on active correspon- 
dence with each other.” ‘So strong was this hierarchical order, that, 
before the middle of the third century, Heraclas, the bishop of Alexandria 
(A.D. 238-244), could depose Ammonius, bishop of Thmuis, for disobedience, 
and consecrate a new bishop.” + 


It seems worthy of notice that S. Ignatius calls himself the 
Bishop not of Antioch, but of Syria,+ and speaks of his Church as 
that of Syria. When he uses the term, ‘‘ the Church of Antioch 
of Syria "|| this is in connection with the cessation of the persecu- 
tion in that city. We are inclined to think that such a territorial 
designation of his Episcopate, in place of the local one of Antioch, 
which would be more obvious, is not without meaning, as 
denoting the preeminence of that See, and the wide range of its 
influenee. Syria, in which were many other Christian Churches 
besides that of Antioch, was at that period the most important 
province in the East; and under its name was sometimes signi- 
fied the East in general, since Antioch, its metropolis, ranked next 
after Rome and Alexandria as the third city of the empire, and 
was not unfrequently the residence of the imperial Court. And 
here we hazard a conjecture that the periphrasis employed by 
S. Ignatius, which has given much trouble to interpreters, #ris 
Kal mpoxdOntat év Tóm ywpiov ‘Pwpyatwy (Rom. Inser.), is 
parallel to this territorial designation of the See of Antioch, 
denoting the West in general, and the great metropolitan Church 
that presided in that part of the empire. An Asiatic would not 
unnaturally look upon the West as identical with the home 
territory of the Romans and the more adjacent European pro- 
vinces, in contra-distinction to the East. Moreover, in the 
passage where S. Ignatius describes himself as the Bishop of 


* Euseb. H. E. vii. 80. 

T The Throne of the Fisherman, pp. 49 sq., p. 6. The chapters ii. and P 
“ From S. Peter to S. Sylvester,” of the work from which we here cite, forman 
admirably luminous exposition of the hierarchial order in the ante-Nicene 
Church, and especially of the historico-doctrinal significance of the triple 
Petrine Patriarchate. 

t kom. ii. ix. ; Zrall. xii. 

§ Ephes. xxi. ; Magnes. xiv., twice ; Trall. xiii. ; Rom. ix. 

|| Philad. X. ; Smyrn. xi. ; Polyearp, vii. 
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Syria, he says that he is being sent over from the East to the 
West—eis dvow amo àvaroMjs peratreudpevos.* What a later 
author says of the Church of Antioch, as presiding over the East, 
mpoxabnpevn TNs avaToAns,t is to the point here,—whilst, at the 
same time, it illustrates that other expression of S. Ignatius 
(Rom. Inser.) mpoxadnpévn TNs dams, which Dr. Lightfoot has 
so strangely translated—and confirms our own view, viz., that by 
the territorial designations of the Sees of Antioch and Rome is 
not improbably denoted the preeminence of these two Churches 
in the East and West respectively. In any case, by the last- 
mentioned expression is certainly signified the Primacy of the 
Roman Church over the whole congregation of the faithful 
throughout the world. What here, however, is simply our 
own conjecture, we submit to the judgment of the learned. 

This Eastern part of S. Ignatius’ journey Romewards, as he 
sent for the Bishops to meet him on his way, and wrote his letters 
to their Churches, was, so to say, a visitation in germ by a 
Metropolitan of his Suffragans. By his own paternal recommenda- 
tions of them in his letters—to use an expression of Cardinal 
Newman, when writing on this same subject—‘ he took them 
under his wing,” that so he might the better secure for them the 
union and obedience of their several flocks, and thus hinder these 
latter from listening to the heretical teachers in their midst. 

But with his Epistle to the Romans all this is changed. He 
has now quite another object in view. Itis no longer to teach 
and to exhort others, but to receive a personal favour for himself 
at their hands; and this was, that they would do nothing to 
hinder his martyrdom in Rome, now so near, and for which he 
so ardently longed. It would have been going out of his way to 
speak of aught else save what was the sole burden of his letter. 
Besides, why should he treat of episcopacy, or urge upon the 
Romans the obligation of shunning heretical teaching, and of 
being united and obedient to their Bishop, when writing to a 
Church which he feels he cannot too highly praise for its 
wondrous enlightenment and purity from every taint of foreign 
error? Had not, moreover, its own sainted Bishop himself, only a 
few years before, addressed that celebrated Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, wherein he dealt so profoundly with the whole subject 
of ecclesiastical authority, and so luminously set forth the Divine 
institution of the Episcopate, and the Apostolic practice? Add to 
this that S. Ignatius was now addressing a Church altogether 
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outside his own influence as the chief Bishop in the East, and 
one, too, which he recognises as having the Primacy in Christendom. 

Dr. Lightfoot considers the purity of faith and absence of 
false doctrine in the Roman Church to be a confirmation of his 
theory that its Bishop was as yet of but minor importance, whose 
office was one of subordinate influence and authority. For this 
view he cites S. Jerome, as though that holy Doctor meant to say 
that the first appointment of Bishops was due to heretical teach- 
ing as its original occasion and principal cause. 5S. Jerome, no 
doubt, speaks of the Episcopate as instituted to be a safeguard 
against heresy, but he says of it many things besides. He teaches, 
with S. Clement and S. Ignatius, that it belongs to the Divine 
constitution of the Church, and is the succession of the Apostolate ; 
that the Bishop is set by Christ in the Church to be the shepherd 
and ruler of the flock, not only to keep the faithful from strange 
pastures, but to feed them with the doctrines of truth; that he 
is lumen Ecclesie, condimentum mundi, meaning thereby that it is 
especially by means of the orthodox and holy teaching, the good 
example, and wholesome instruction of a zealous and pious 
Bishop, that a people is to be preserved in the light of the true 
faith, and in sound Christian morality. So far, then, from 
deducing Dr. Lightfoot’s inference from the teaching of B. Jerome, 
we hold, on the contrary, that the purity of faith and the sanctity 
ascribed by S. Ignatius to the Church of Rome were due especially 
to the holy influence, active zeal, and prominent authority of its 
Bishop, seconded by the exemplary submission of the faithful to 
the rule of their pastor. 

To return to the holy Martyr. Whocan brook with any patience, 
even for a moment, the thought that from Smyrna itself—the See 
of Polycarp—Ignatius, whilst in close confidence with its model 
Bishop, should be writing letters to the Churches of Asia, wherein 
he insists with such earnest force on the importance and Divine 
institution of the Episcopate ; and should at the same time be 
penning one to the Romans, wherein he is supposed, of set pur- 
pose, to suppress all mention of their Bishop and of submission to 
episcopal authority, because, forsooth, he knew that his uniform 
teaching on this point would clash with the ideas of the then existing 
ecclesiastical authority at Rome, and be unacceptable to the Roman 
Church? For nothing short of this is involved in Dr. Lightfoot's 
theory. 

Or, again, can we conceive that S. Ignatius, the type and cham- 
pion of episcopacy, the chief Bishop of the East, who held his 
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own See in succession from 8. Peter, should regard with favour- 
able eyes a See in the West wherein episcopacy was in no repute? 
How could he address the Church of Rome in terms of such deep 
veneration and high praise, as divinely enlightened and bearing 
the Primacy in Christendom, if in that Church the Hpiscopate 
existed in a condition so abnormal that the Bishop was held of 
no account, and his very name, personality, and authority were, 
as is alleged, entirely ignored ? 

If such were the real truth of the matter, we should have to say 
that S. Ignatius, in six of his letters to Churches in the East, laid 
down as the Divine rule that every Church was to be governed by 
its Bishop: whilst in his letter to the Roman Christians he most 
highly commended a Church wherein this same Divine rule was 
inverted and its Bishop was a mere subordinate. Nay more: we 
must say that he held up to universal veneration this Church, de 
facto presbyterian, as bearing the Primacy amongst all the really 
episcopal Churches throughout Christendom, and his own East in 
particular. 

Had, then, the Saint two views of Christianity —for it comes to 
this—one for the East and another for the West? Or had the 
Apostles S. Peter and S. Paul left two traditions of Church 
government, one for use at Antioch, and another at Rome— 
analogous to what some Anglieans hold nowadays, as regards 
communion with Rome abroad and here in England? 8S. Irenæus, 
however, tells us—and he knew well the Apostolic traditions both 
in the East and the West—that still in his own time, though two 
generations later, the preaching of these Apostles was ringing in 
the ears of all Rome and of its Bishop too. But away from us 
the very thought of such truckling economy and suppression of 
truth derogatory to the character of S. Ignatius, the intrepid 
and noble Martyr-Bishop. 

The one desire of S. Ignatius was that the Christians of 
influence in Rome should not seek to procure a reversal of his 
sentence to death. If the Saint does not mention any of these by 
name, still less reason would there be for mentioning the name of 
the Bishop of Rome, who was not amongst their number. In ad- 
dressing the faithful of Rome, there was no need, as there might 
be in other Churches, to commend the Bishop by name, in order 
to secure to him the dutiful and united obedience of his flock. 
Moreover, the Saint’s humility and deference towards the Bishop 
of the First See would forbid such mention, and thus seeming 
** to take Clement under his wing." 
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The fact is the Saint salutes no one in particular. Perhaps 
he did not know personally any of the Christians in Rome, and 
makes special mention of Crocus as with him at Smyrna, because 
he was a Roman, or was known to some of the faithful in Rome. 
This would be his reason for saying, that those whom he had sent 
on before him were, he believed, known already to the Roman 
Christians. We have already remarked that letters written to 
Churches by Bishops seem always to have been addressed to the 
Bishop of the See; so that if S. Ignatius had anything to com- 
municate specially to the Bishop of Rome, he would have an op- 
portunity of doing this either by sending it in writing, or by word 
of mouth of the bearers. 

Near the close of his letter, the Saint speaks some very touch- 
ing words which seem to discover the sentiments he had in 
his heart of deep veneration and filial attachment towards the 
Apostolic See, and the entire confidence that he reposed in the 
charity and zeal of the Roman Bishop, to whom Christ had 
entrusted His entire flock, and given the care of all the Churches. 
We offer a literal translation of the whole passage, as in it is 
illustrated another point also to which we have before adverted. 

He had previously (in chapter ii.) spoken of himself as the 
Bishop of Syria, sent over in the providence of God from the 
East to the West; and in chapter ix. he says: 

“ Remember in your prayer the Church in Syria which, in my 
place, will needs have God for pastor. Jesus Christ will alone be 
its bishop, and your charity. But I am ashamed to be called of 
their number (7.e., of bishops), for I am unworthy, as being the 
last of them, even an abortion. But I have received mercy to be 
some one, if I obtain God. My spirit salutes you, as doth also 
the charity of the Churches that have received me in the name of 
Jesus Christ, not as one passing through (Ze, not as a stranger 
merely passing by these Churches on my way); for even 
Churches that did not belong to me* furthered me on my earthly 
journey from city to city.” 

The charity of the Roman Church, to which the Bishop of 
Syria commends his own widowed Church, is evidently the 
episcopal charity of the Roman pastor,—joined, as the expression 
is so closely, to the mention of Jesus Christ the Divine Pastor 
and Bishop. This conjunction, in which 8. Ignatius seems to 
have before his mind the words of S. Peter (1 Ep. ii. 25), is very 


* Which were outside my jurisdiction (Pearson). 
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significant. The same thought of the universal pastorate of 
Rome, which S. Ignatius had in the hour of his Church’s bereave- 
ment, also was present, some five centuries later on, to the mind 
of 8S. Sophronius, who, when near his death, sent to implore the 
then Roman Pontiff, in his paternal charity, to take care of his 
own Church of Jerusalem, and of the neighbouring Churches, in 
the circumstances of great trouble and imminent peril with 
which Palestine was at that time beset. Pope Theodore re- 
sponded to the appeal, by appointing Stephen of Dora to be his 
own Vicar in Palestine. The insertion of the name of S. Ignatius 
in the Roman Canon of the Mass before that of S. Alexander, the 
immediate successor of S. Evaristus, in whose pontificate the 
Bishop of Antioch was martyred, shows that his memory was 
cherished, and his recommendation of his own Syrian Church was 
not forgotten by S. Evaristus. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ROMAN EPISCOPATE OF S. PETER AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 
THE CHIEF MONUMENT OF HISTORICAL CHRISTI- 
ANITY, AND THE REALISATION OF THE DIVINE IDEA 
IN THE TWO DISPENSATIONS. 


In the course of this work on S. Peter's Roman Episcopate we 
have discussed many particular questions; and our object in this 
last Chapter is to treat of something more general and compre- 
hensive, which may, so to say, cover our whole thesis. The 
subject which we have chosen is profound ; and, we confess, so 
much beyond our depth, that we can do little more than skim 
upon its surface, or, at the most, attempt its shallows. We trust, 
however, holding fast to old established truths and certainties, 
and keeping Peter’s bark ever well in sight, not to lose ourselves, 
whilst on our venture, in any idle speculations. 

So far as we can anticipate the matter of this Chapter, and 
formulate it into a definite proposition, it will run thus: The fact 
of S. Peter’s Roman Episcopate, and of its perpetual succession 
in the Holy See, is to the world a historical monument, and an 
external symbol, of the realised Divine idea and purpose in the 
two Dispensations, and of the union of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the Person of Jesus Christ, and in His Church :—that 
historical fact being to the Roman Pontiffs Primacy, as Christ's 
Vicar on earth, what the setting is to the jewel, or the shell to 
the kernel—its casket and shrine. 

As the ostrich, it is said, buries her egg in the warm sand of 
the desert, and then, going away, returns after some time to find 
it come forth to life; so we, having laid down our proposition, 
here leave it for a while, hoping that when we take it up again 
after somewhat lengthened digression, we may present it under 
the form of manifest truth. 

The various religions that have appeared in the world may, 
we think, be broadly divided into two classes, historical and non- 
historical. 
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A historical religion is, we conceive, one that is built up of 
facts and objective truths purporting to be divinely revealed and 
proposed to man’s belief. Its basis is historical: it dates from 
some event of the supernatural order, or Divine interposition, 
alleged and believed to have taken place on earth at some parti- 
cular epoch of the world’s history. It is distinctly recognisable 
to the world by a historical continuity of its own, and is perpe- 
tuated amongst men, especially by means of its external monu- 
ments or institutions. These serve as memorials and symbols of 
its Divine origin, and of the supernatural facts and truths that 
form its subject-matter. Being a religion, it must needs have 
its own (so-called) speculative theology and its own moral teach- 
ing. But these, so far as they are proper to itself, flow from. are 
based upon, and intimately bound up with, the Divine objective 
realities and supernatural events contained in its revelation. 
Consequently, viewed in this connection they are definite, circum- 
scribed, incapable of human alteration by addition or diminution, 
and themselves objective and absolute. On the other hand, in- 
asmuch as the religion—which is revealed for men—meets the 
action of human thought, and is assimilated to man’s mind and 
heart, it has its subjective side also. 

A non-historical religion is to be looked on as rather a system 
of subjective philosophy or theodicy, evolved from reason, and 
from that religious sense which is natural to the human soul. 
Other influences may bear their part too,—whether traditions 
surviving from original revelation, or elements derived from some 
prevalent positive and historical religion—but this regards the 
subject-matter rather than the process of elaboration. 

If a religion of this class claims for itself some particular date 
of origin, this is not, properly speaking, any.historical event of 
Divine interposition, but merely the fact of its author at such a 
time putting forth his views and teaching—it may be under more 
or less extraordinary religious influence—analogously to Plato, 
Locke, or Hegel, inaugurating their systems of philosophy. A 
non-historical religion does not take its start from what professes 
to be positive revealed truths or supernatural facts. These do not, 
at least as such, form its subject-matter. It is, rather, a subjec- 
tive process of speculation, wrought in a religious and reverential 
spirit,—-on philosophical ideas and humanly conceived theories, 
with regard to the nature and order of the whole universe, 
material and spiritual, Divine and human, temporal and eternal, 
doctrinal and moral, on causes and effects, on good and evil, on 
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the origin and end of being, on everything, in fact, that is con- 
tained in natura rerum—which gathers itself into a system whence 
may be drawn formulas, principles, and motives, directive of 
human thought and of practical conduct. 

It is evident that a religion thus humanly evolved is, of its 
nature, capable of indefinite development, modification, and 
change. It might wear an appearance of more or less perfect form 
in various circumstances of place and time, according as a higher 
or lower type of religiousness was prevalent, or some more special 
* Divine influence” shed abroad at particular epochs of the human 
race. But such subjective religion, in whatever form, having its 
origin in the mutable, and depending on circumstances of change, 
must bealways passing and transitional. Hence, we can easily 
conceive how a religion more or less philosophical would—from 
the natural tendency in the human mind to express abstract prin- 
ciples in a concrete form—popularly come to clothe itself in 
outward symbol. We can understand, too, how ere long, and 
by degrees—from that instinctive craving there is in man’s soul 
to seek and feel after a real and personal God, if haply he may 
find Him, even though still unknown,*—the ruling forces of 
physical nature would be severally deified; how, around such 
symbolical divinities fabulous stories would gather, and these 
legends would hold the place of historical facts in the minds of a 
credulous people. Thus may we see how the surviving traditions 
of original revelation, and religious systems, born of reason and 
philosophy, degenerated, in course of time, into the deification of 
material objects—the worship of the sun, or the stars, or fire, 
—or into the mythological idolatry of Heathenism, as we find it, 
for example, in Greece and Rome. 

Such religions as these are not to be ranked as historical, 
since their legendary records served to express externally, and 
their religious monuments and institutions to symbolise, not any 
really historical facts, nor any Divine objective truths alleged to 
be revealed, but only what was itself symbolical, and subjective 
theories and ideas of purely human genesis. Rather, we should 
class these various forms of mythology, idolatry, and of creature- 
worship generally, as so many gross religious expressions of 
Pantheistic and Materialistic philosophy. The Indian religions 
of Hinduism and Buddhism, which, perhaps, more than most 
others of Paganism, have preserved their first philosophical and 
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idealistic character, are also, in our opinion, to be ranked as non- 
historical. 

In the foregoing reflections on idolatry, we have purposely 
kept aloof from the consideration of any of its other causes— 
whether diabolical agency, or the depravation of the human mind 
and heart,—as this does not come within our present scope. 

Besides Christianity and Judaism, Mahomedanism alone has 
held its own as a historical religion. This, like the two former, 
claims for itself positive facts of Divine intervention for the date 
of its alleged supernatural origin, professes to be expressly re- 
vealed, and to be based upon historical events. 

It would be superfluous to verify Christianity as essentially an 
objective and historical religion, built up, as it is, on Divine 
positive facts and supernatural events, which are the foundation 
of its credibility, the cause of its effects, and the source of its 
doctrines, spirit, and life. Taking it in its widest signification— 
since its credibility at all depends on the reality of these facts,— 
the religion of all who bear the Christian name may be said to be 
historical. But it is, nevertheless, true that the Christianity of 
large numbers of professing Christians outside the Catholic Church 
has lost very much of its historical character, and is become rather 
a system of doctrines and ethics, independent of those Divine facts, 
which are, in truth, the only real rational basis for the credibility 
and authority of Christianity in any form. 

We are not speaking here of those who professedly treat 
Christianity as only one of various forms of religious thought 
that have appeared in the world, or as an evolution of a higher 
kind from lower types of religiousness, and itself in process of 
development to the still more perfect ‘‘ religion of the Future." 
Such men must deny point-blank the Divine revelation of Chris- 
tianity. For it evidently stands to reason that a religion, so far 
as it is revealed by God, is a Divine quiddity, a Divine integral 
whole, complete and perfect in itself, which is, and must continue 
to be, what it is, as it came forth from, and was revealed by, God 
its Author. So far as it is divinely revealed, it is extrinsic to 
man, beyond his power and right of jurisdiction, save that, being 
revealed to him, it must be accepted and believed by him when 
it comes to his knowledge. It is given to be carefully treasured 
and faithfully guarded as a Divine deposit committed to man’s 
trust, to be kept pure, uncorrupted, and without alloy. Hence, it 
cannot be subject to any human action, nor be liable to change, 
development, addition or diminution, on man’s part. It is im- 
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mutable of its own nature, for it is the incorruptible seed, the 
Word of God, which abideth for ever. And were Christianity 
other than what we have thus described, it would not be in any true 
sense a religion revealed by God to man at all. 

In saying that Christianity is historical, we mean not only 
that it starts with, and is based upon, certain events and facts 
that took place in the world’s history which any secular and 
even anti-Christian historian might record—such as the Birth 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, the preaching of the Apostles, 
the writing of the Books of the New Testament, their genuineness 
and authenticity, &c.—but also, and principally, that it is built 
up of, and relies upon, Divine facts or truths of the eternal and 
supernatural order expressly revealed by God Himself as objective 
verities, such as the Mysteries of the Divine Unity and Trinity, 
the Creation of the World, the Fall of Man, the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Word in the womb of the Blessed ever-Virgin Mary, 
His Redemption of mankind, His institution of His Church 
endowed by Him with the Sacraments, supernatural powers, and 
Divine prerogatives,—to which Church, moreover, He delivered 
doctrines and precepts which she was to proclaim to the world 
with the right to be believed and obeyed by all who should hear 
her voice—the Personal descent, too, on earth of the Holy 
Ghost. 

We say that to recognise in a vague sort of way the truth of 
Christianity, and to hold some of its doctrines apart from all 
those facts aud realities that essentially adhere to it as revealed 
by God, is not to believe in it at all, properly speaking, as a 
historical religion,—since, as we have before shown, its teachings, 
as such, are credible only inasmuch as they are based on the 
reality of these facts—but is, rather, to turn Christainity into a 
sort of philosophy, subject, like every other product of human 
thought, to individual elaboration, eclecticism, and change. 

Now, this is what is actually done with Christianity every- 
where amongst the sects outside the Church: and the work of 
disintegration is more or less complete just in proportion as the 
historical character of Christianity is lost sight of. The Pro- 
testant Reformation in this country, and wherever it prevailed 
abroad, broke off the continuity of Christianity as a historical 
religion, and made a divorce between its history and its doctrines. 
This was effected in various measures; and in proportion to its 
thoroughness was the corruption and loss of Christian doctrine. 
In Scotland and some parts of the Continent, where the divorce 
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was most complete and the historical element wholly ignored, 
the great objective truths of the Gospel revelation are, for the 
most part, practically effaced from the religion of the people, and 
what goes for Christianity is really no more than some human 
phase of religious thought derived from Luther, Calvin, or John 
Knox, as the case may be. 

With regard to Scotland in particular, a personal observation 
of several years tells us that, whilst amongst religious-minded 
Presbyterians there is much talk of “the Saviour’s finished work,” 
“election by grace,” &c., there exists hardly a notion of Who 
that Saviour Himself is, of His Divine Nature as Incarnate God, 
or of His historical character here on earth; so that the very 
idea of His having really been once an Infant—as set forth in our 
traditional Christmas commemoration of His Birth—is not only 
strange to them, but when proposed, is positively abhorrent to 
their thoughts, as much so as would be the sight of a great 
Crucifix with the title attached to it, “The All Holy and Most 
Merciful God,” to a London crowd, if set up at Charing Cross. 
The historical Saviour being only an abstraction, of course it 
fares the same with His Blessed Mother, and the Saints most 
nearly associated with Him in His life on earth. The history of 
the Jewish nation has, in fact, a far greater place in Scotland’s 
religion, and attraction for its people, than the history of Christi- 
anity ; and the Saints and worthies of the Old Covenant are much 
more familiar to them than those of the New Testament. 

In England, religion presents a more historical aspect: and 
this especially from two causes. In the first place, the retention 
to some extent of the ancient ecclesiastical calendar, with the 
commemoration of the Holy Seasons and certain Saints, year by 
year, in the public worship, has helped to keep alive in the minds 
of the English people the memory of the great historical mysteries 
and events of Christianity. Secondly, there was a semblance 
kept up of historical continuity between the Anglican Establish- 
ment and the Catholic Church, as it existed in this country before 
the Reformation, by means of the imitation, or rather we should 
say, at least in some points, the parody which the former made 
of the latter. 

When the ancient Catholic Church was ousted on the pre- 
tended charge that she was an usurper in the land, a State-creature 
was set up, decked with much of the old paraphernalia and bor- 
rowed ornaments of Catholicism. The new Anglican Establish- 
ment was at once put into possession of the temporal goods of 
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the Catholic Church, of her ancient episcopal Sees, benefices, 
Cathedrals, parish churches, glebes, revenues, titles, and dignities ; 
to these was added a Protestantised adaptation of her rites and 
ceremonies, episcopal consecration, priesthood, Sacraments, Divine 
Office, and Sacred Liturgy. The Divine institution of the Roman 
Pontiffs Primacy and universal jurisdiction was parodied by the 
Royal Supremacy of the Sovereign, thenceforth styled, over all 
persons and in all causes, whether spiritual or temporal, within 
his dominion, supreme ; whilst the form of the old ecclesiastical 
courts, now placed under the paramount and central authority of 
the Crown, still remained. Thus was attempted a semblance of 
continuity between the old and the new religions: but it is no 
more than a semblance. Anglicanism, however, by the preserva- 
tion of its institutions received at its first start, can show a con- 
tinuity of its own during the three centuries and more of its exist- 
ence. Hence, it is really historical, and its religious monuments, 
institutions, and formularies distinctly proclaim its historical 
character: for they are all standing witnesses to, and symbolical 
of, the events of its origin and the continuity of its career. They 
tell of its supplanting the old Church and the old religion, of ruin 
done to the Catholic Faith in this land, and of sacrilegious spoils ; 
they loudly testify that “the Church of England," as such, is 
essentially and historically Protestant and anti-Catholic, and has 
no continuity, whether in the order of time or of religion, with 
the Church of Christ as it existed in England before the so-called 
Reformation. 

But we have already allowed that more of true historical 
Christianity is preserved amongst Anglicans than in any other of 
the Protestant sects. This can hardly be attributed to the 
authoritative standards of Anglican doctrine, since, for that 
matter, there is not very much to choose between the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Homilies of the Church of England, and the 
Westminster Confession of the Presbyterian Kirk. It is partly 
due to the cause which we first assigned, and also to the fact that 
the Anglican Establishment was originally founded to be a 
counterfeit of the Catholic Church—a human imitation or adap- 
tation of that which is Divine ; and such it continues still to be. 
It pretends to the rights and authority of the Church of Christ ; 
and what with its pompous assertion and imposing exterior, 
many may, through ignorance or simplicity, honestly take the 
phantom for the reality. Here we should not forget that Angli- 
canism, from its elastic and comprehensive nature, is tolerant of 
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every manner of religious thought and opinion, so it be not 
“ Romanising," and teems with divers schools of doctrine— 
** Catholic,” too, and free-lances—which interpret its standards as 
they please, or do not care to trouble themselves about them 
at all, and so can make out the teaching of the “Church of 
England ” to be what they will.* 


* There are certain religious principles and truths so very plain and 
obvious that most persons can hardly understand their non-recognition ; and 
certain ineonsistencies so strange that it is almost inconceivable how they 
should ever be entertained. Such of these as exist in religion outside the 
Catholic Church à convert who knows both sides can better appreciate than 
another, and is, perhaps, best able to set forth. The following thought, which 
bears upon our present subject, has always very forcibly struck the writer. 
He must be allowed to express it in his own way. 

A Catholic looks upon his Church—i.e., the Holy Catholic and Roman 
Church —of which he is directly and personally a member, and whereon, as a 
child on his mother, he immediately depends for teaching, guidance, and 
support— as absolutely perfect, because he knows that she is the one only true 
Church of Jesus Christ, and that all her doctrinal and moral teaching is pure 
and holy, coming as it does from His revelation. In Ais Church, then —in 
the whole complexus of her faith and religion as actually proposed to him— 
he has that Divine ideal of truth and sanctity described by S. Paul, * the glori- 
ous Church of Christ, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, holy and 
without blemish—sanctified and cleansed by Him, the Saviour of the Body, 
Who delivered himself up for it—that Church which He loves, nourishes, and 
cherishes as His own flesh,’ even as His most fair and perfect Bride (Ephes. 
v. 28-80). This one Church of Christ is the Catholic’s only Church, the one 
alone that he knows, and on her, be it observed again, he is immediately 
dependent for all his teaching and support—there is no other Church between 
him and her. To have a better Church, one more perfect, to seek to make 
her, or to wish her, better than she is, this is an absurdity that would never 
cross his mind. The very thought would be a sacrilege. She is perfect, the 
very ideal of excellence, She is the Church of Christ; she is Divine, and all 
that she has and communicates is Divine. This is enough and more than 
enough. What more will he have? If her members are defective and im- 
perfect in practice, if some party in the Church is so, they have but to go to 
her, to listen to her teaching, to receive again of her fulness, and they will 
find in her a remedy and supply. 

How different are the thoughts of non-Catholics about their several 
Churches, and the attitude they bear to their immediate teachers. Every one 
will of course profess that his Church is the true Church of Christ, or belong- 
ing to it as its part. But how does he treat it? He speaks of it, perhaps, as 
the Church of his Baptism, as though there were some distinction between it 
and Christ’s one Church, wherewith it is not every way identical, and as 
though there were several Churches for Baptism into Christ. He sees not in 
it any ideal of sanctity or purity of doctrine—and yet it is his immediate 
teacher, he calls it his Mother, and bears the name of a “Churchman,” 
because he is its member. On the contrary he laments his Church’s doctrinal 
shortcomings, her defective, ambiguous, perhaps—so he deems—her partially 
erroneous teaching; he strives to bear with, and make the best of, her, to 
interpret her well, to improve and teach her better, to catholicise her more 
fully from ideas of his own which he has formed of Catholicism, derived from 
outside her doctrinal pale. His Church is evidently no perfect ideal, no 
Divine Mother on whom to depend, no unerring Teacher from whom safely | 
io learn, no perfect spotless Church, and consequently no true Church of 
Christ at all. Poor orphan! he is his own chief-pastor and teacher, his own 
self-sufficient guide. 4 
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There is yet another cause well worthy of note, and that is 
the Book of Common Prayer and its appointed use in the Sunday 
and week-day public worship. This two-fold institution has 
served as a standing monument to mark the historical continuity 
of Anglicanism ; whilst the recital or chanting of the Psalter and 
Canticles, the Creeds, Collects, and other prayers, clothed in 
the traditional language of the Church, the prescribed forms of 
reverential posture, &c.—all derived, in the main, from ancient 
Catholic sources—have been probably more influential than any- 
thing else in preserving amongst the people Christian truths, 
feeding their hearts with sentiments of Christian piety, and stay- 
ing their downward progress to the excesses of religious innova- 
tion elsewhere prevalent. 

We say, then, that Anglicanism, as such, is distinctly a his- 
torical religion. This character is, moreover, emphasised, and 
stands out more clearly from the very abrupt severance of the 
historical continuity of the Catholic Church in England at the 
Reformation—a break which serves to date precisely the first real 
start of the new Church, and the beginnings of its own proper 
history in Parker’s succession. 

But thus to affirm the historical character of Anglicanism 
clearly implies the denial of its being historical Christianity in 
any proper and true sense. Whilst it is the historical religion of 
the Church of England, it is by no means the historical religion 
of the Church of Christ; and this we have already shown. Still 
to say this does not contradict the admission we made that the 
Church of England,—without having any continuity with the 
one true original Church of Christ,—has from its adoption or 
adaptation of Christian institutions and other causes, been 
especially the means of preserving to English Protestants the 
knowledge of many truths of historical Christianity ; but this is 
by accident, and is incident also in various degrees to all Chris- 
tian sects, 

It may appear to some quite idle here to remark that the 
history of Christianity, taken as a syncretism in its widest sense 
—whereof the history of Anglicanism forms a part—is a totally 
different thing from the history of that Church which was 
originally founded by Jesus Christ Himself. We, for our part, 
are of a contrary opinion; being persuaded that the idea of the 
very self-same Church which Christ first founded being still in exist- 
ence, as such—in the identity of her original visibility and divinely 
constituted external organisation, with a continuous history of 
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her own apart—is a notion foreign to the minds of Protestants 
and Anglicans generally, though here and there a high-Churchman 
seems hazily and very inadequately to conceive it. 

We shall here illustrate our thought by something personal. 
We allow that it is not well as a rule for an ordinary person, and 
without some very good reason to speak of his own individual 
experience in the leadings of truth. When, however, it is a case 
of a mind acted upon, and not of one itself acting, and when 
the effect of truth is rather ex opere operato than ex opere operantis, 
there seems to be less objection to such disclosure. And since 
one man’s mind is of like nature to anothers, and since the 
human mind in general is connatural to truth ; and truth may be 
said normally to act upon, and assimilate itself to, men’s several 
minds pretty much in one and the same way; there is some 
ground, at least, for thinking that a case of this sort is a typical 
one, showing the direct action of truth of its own nature and 
according to the common law of its operation, and not so much 
due to the subjective character or circumstances of the individual. 

It chanced then one day in an idle hour, that the writer, then 
some 18 years of age, fell in with one of the Tracts for the Times, 
the subject of which bore on our present matter. After reading 
a little in a desultory way, the idea—but as though quite indepen- 
dently of what he was reading—suddenly flashed across his mind 
that perhaps the original Church of the Gospel, founded by 
Christ, was really an external body, with its own Divine organi- 
sation, still visibly existing on earth. The idea that presented 
itself was distinctly not the Catholic Church, as the writer had 
learned to conceive that to be, composed of various branches, of 
which the Anglican Church— whether derived from the old 
British Church, or from S. Augustine—formed a part; but the 
ipsissima Ecclesia Christi first founded by Jesus Christ, whatever 
and wherever that might actually be. The idea was definite, 
tangible, concrete, personal, not any mere abstract, floating 
notion. It was to him as though a new revelation. He had, of 
course, often heard it expressed in terms before, but the realised 
idea was quite other than that conveyed by those outward terms. 
He does not mean that he weighed it, or assented to it, or 
followed it up. The time for that had not yet come. But there 
it was; and, for the nonce, it looked him full in the face. What, 
indeed, became of it he could not well say. Whether it was 
laid aside, docketed in some pigeon-hole of the brain; or whether 
it fell silently into his heart, as the seed in the Gospel, and as he 
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slept and rose night and day for many a long year, the seed was 
all the while springing and growing up, and he knew it not—he 
cannot say.* However this might have been, it was not until after 
a decade more of years of manifold wandering had passed by, that 
he arrived at the Catholic Church by another way. Then this 
same fragmentary idea appeared again, but now verified as an 
integral portion of the whole sum of Christian truth.t 

And now to return to our subject. If Anglicanism, in the 
sense we have noted, is a historical religion, much more so is the 
Eastern schism. We speak of this, for our present argument, 
collectively, as though it were one, though it is really manifold. 

By an ecclesiastical schism, in its strict and proper sense, is 
meant the severance, and consequent excommunication, of an 
organised constituent portion of the Church from the one true 
visible Body of Christ, and from its divinely appointed head on 
earth. A schism does not of itself necessarily import heresy, 
except so far as by implication it denies the divinely constituted 
authority of the Head, and the unity of the Church itself. As a 
matter of fact, schism is generally found to have its origin or 
result in doctrinal error, and thus to be more or less heretical. 
But principally it is schism: this is substantial, and heresy is its 
predicated quality. Schism, then, as such, is always historical. 
It has borne away with it, in its origin, the historical religion ; 
that is, the complexus of those revealed doctrines which are 
based on Divine supernatural facts and events. It retains all 
the historical institutions of Christianity, not by way of imitation 
or adaptation, as does Anglicanism, but in their integral identity 

* Mark, iv. 26, 27. 

+ We should be very curious to see a universal History of the Catholic 
Church on such a scale as that of Rohrbacher and in somewhat of Bossuet’s 
philosophical spirit, from the pen of an able High Church Anglican. It 
seems to us that from a high Anglican standpoint, hardly any of the whole 
bulk of acts and events which is generally held to be the subject-matter of 
ecclesiastical history, could be regarded as, in the Divine mind, belonging to 
the real history of Christ's true Church, if these repose upon an utterly 
false assumption, viz., that Peter had by Divine right a universal Primacy in 
the Church, and that this Primacy is inherited by the Bishops of Rome who 
succeed to his See. It is plain that facts which, if weighed in the balance of 
Christian philosophy, are themselves false—inasmuch as they are based on a 
figment—cannot form the genuine subject-matter for any true history of 
Christ’s Church, which is nothing at all if it be not divinely true, and itself the 
pillar and ground of the truth. Such a historian must needs seek for other 
facts wherewith to compose his history than those which ordinarily purport 
to belong to historical Christianity. We should be equally curious to see 
written from the same standpoint, not a mere summary, or a monograph 
relating to a particular epoch, but something like an exhaustive and detailed 
history of the Catholic Church in England from its first beginning until the 
present day. 
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of unbroken succession ; for example, valid Orders and Sacra- 
ments, the Catholic Liturgy and rites—everything, in fact, save 
that jurisdiction and spiritual life which must needs be derived 
from intereommunion with the mystical Body of Christ, and 
participation from its supreme visible Head. Unlike Anglicanism, 
the several schismatical Churches of the East have a real ecclesi- 
astical fabric of their own: they are not mere phantom Churches, 
as is the Church of England. They consequently form, in a different 
sense from what it does, a part of historical Christendom. 

Anglicanism, on the contrary, is, strictly speaking, a heresy 
rather than a schism, though, of course, its adherents, so far as 
they are baptised, are individually schismatics. It is, in truth, 
nothing more than a particular, localised phase of the wide-spread 
and multiform heresy of Protestantism. This—whatever its schis- 
matical character in its first genesis—has resulted into a general 
heresy, containing the germs of every principle subversive of 
Catholic truth and of genuine historical Christianity. 

That Anglicanism—no matter what it may appear in its varied 
outward trappings—is really and essentially but part and parcel 
of English Protestantism, and homogeneous as a whole with all 
the multitudinous sects environing it, and to which it has given 
birth, is most evident. This is shown from the fact that the various 
religious opinions peculiar to those several sects, during its 
history of three centuries, have found, and still find, their 
place within its ample bosom, and their representative advocates 
amongst its bishops and clergy. 

It is, indeed, more to the taste of some English Protestants to 
create or to join a particular denomination, which will crystallise, 
so to speak, their own favourite doctrines. Still all are free to 
remain in the Church of England, there to profess and teach 
them, and to communicate with those who hold their direct con- 
trary. For here all diverging doctrines meet. Here, diametrically 
opposing schools of religious thought—High and dry, Broad and 
Low, Evangelicals, Rationalisers, and Ritualists, whether of the 
esthetical or Catholic type—may dwell together with equal 
rights in brotherly union as a happy family. True, there may be 
some occasional sparring ; but this is soon and easily arranged or 
compromised, And, after all, what are doctrinal inconsistencies 
compared with the grand principle of religious comprehensiveness, 
and the large maxim of “Live and let live"? This, to the 
genuine Anglican mind, is true Catholicity—‘ the unity of spirit in 
the bond of peace " of a common, albeit motley, Christianity. 
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We have said that the religion of the Oriental schismatical 
Churches is historical, inasmuch as of their own nature, and in a 
true sense, they hand down historical Christianity, imperfect and 
marred though it be. These Churches are also historical in 
regard of their schism, For, whereas heresy, simply as such, is a 
product rather of the human mind and will; schism is at once an 
overt act, and an external fact, determining the origin of any 
Church’s independent existence and schismatical condition, where- 
by it distinctly marks out the beginning of its history to the 
world. Whatever justifying pleas the Greeks bring forward for 
their schism, at any rate they do not allege that it was due to any 
positive act of Divine interposition, or to a revelation from 
heaven. Whereas, the world at large attributes it, for the most 
part, to the jealousy and ambition of the Byzantine Patriarch, 
joined to the influence of the Imperial Court. Hence, the history 
of the Greek schismatical Church, as such, takes its rise, not in 
any Divine fact at all, but in an event brought about by purely 
human causes. Hence, just as water cannot rise above its source, 
so the whole historical course of that Church, as existing in its 
assumed independent state, can be no more than human. 

Having made a survey of Christianity in its historical aspect 
outside the Roman Communion, let us now speak of that form 
of the Christian religion which is universally known as Roman 
Catholicism. It would be superfluous to prove that this is a 
historical religion, and that the Catholic and Roman Church is 
historical. In manifold ways it preserves the memory of all the 
Divine facts and supernatural events on which Christianity is 
based: of these so many external institutions bear ever visible 
witness—its holy seasons and festivals, its Liturgy, sacred offices, 
and rites, its ecclesiastical hierarchy, its relics of Saints, holy 
images, and pictures. In fact, it is from Roman Catholicism that 
all the rest of Christendom has derived its historical commemora- 
tions. This same Church, together with her religion, has had an 
uninterrupted historical continuity in the world since the days of 
the Apostles. This is an indisputable matter of fact, patent to 
Protestants and Eastern schismatics, as well as to all others, 
whatever these may allege as to her usurped authority, or her 
change of doctrinal Christianity. This is witnessed to especially 
by the unbroken line of her Pontiffs from Apostolic times. All 
historians, whether ecclesiastical or secular, attest that hers is 
historical Christianity, and that whatever share with her in this 
is claimed for other Churches or sects comes, in one way or other, 
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from their relation to her—-that she is the original trunk from 
which the now separated branches in Christendom were broken 
off. If looked on as one out of the several Christian Churches, 
and compared with the Greek or Anglican communions, she 
alone claims, and has ever claimed, for the fontal-fact of her first 
being and existence as a Church, an event of Divine institution, 
viz., the Roman Episcopate and Primacy of S. Peter. She, 
moreover, has ever, not so much asserted, as—with calm, dignified 
consciousness that she is in possession of it—exercised, her right 
to hold, in the enduring succession of her Bishops to Peter’s See, 
the primacy and supremacy throughout Christendom—a right 
that all the Churches within her communion, with unbroken 
uniformity, have ghoried in upholding against assailants, and 
honoured by their reverent submission ; a right that those only 
have rejected whose very existence, as separated from her unity, 
is bound up with its denial. 

Herein is a fact that her children can point to, which has its 
witness in every age of Christianity. Of itself, it forms the 
strongest monumental evidence to the whole world of her histori- 
cal continuity. It proves that she, the Catholic and Roman 
Church, is in truth what she has ever claimed and still claims to 
be—the Church of Christ’s original foundation, the primatial 
Church of universal Christendom. This fact alone is the surest 
guarantee of her Divine and exclusive right to be called, and to 
really be, the Mother and Mistress of all the Churches. 

So much, then, for historical Christianity. Outside Christen- 
dom there are two religions which are distinctly historical—Juda- 
ism and Mahomedanism—the one divinely instituted to be the 
precursor of Christianity, the other set up by the false prophet in 
direct antagonism both to the Jewish and Christian religions. 
Here we note certain phenomenal characteristics which are 
common alike to these three historical religions, 7.¢., Roman 
Catholicism, which we claim to be, properly speaking, historical 
Christianity ; Judaism ; and Mahomedanism. 

1. Each alike elaims for its Divine origin definite supernatural 
facts, and positive acts of interposition on the part of God. 

2. Each alike claims in its Divine origin, the institution by: 
God of a sacred office of chiefdom or primacy, committed to one 
whom He Himself chose; which office, passing on to others in 
a line of perpetual succession, marks the historical continuity of 
the religion, and is also both the symbol and the safeguard of its. 
unity. 
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3. To each of these religions belongs a city which it looks 
upon as holy—because typical and representative of itself, having 
part in its own Divine origin, and enshrining all its most cherished 
historical associations. To this, as to a centre and source of 
sacred influence, all who profess the religion are instinctively 
attracted—Jerusalem, Rome, and Mecca.* 

We have mentioned Mahomedanism, both because we wished 
to give a fairly exhaustive view of our subject, and also because 
Islamism, as a religion, bears to Christianity, as well in its 
nature as in its history, a special relation of opposition. We may 
now dismiss it. 

Our immediate object here is to bring out to view some of the 
points of connection, similarity, and contrast that exist between 
Judaism and that form of Christianity—since so, for the sake of 
argument, we must express it—or Christian ecclesiastical organi- 
sation which is known as Roman Catholicism. 

They are both of them, then, historical religions claiming 
a Divine origin. All Christians will at once concede such an 
origin to Judaism, and also to Christianity in some sense, and re- 


* We here note, by the way, the tendency there evidently is in the 
different historical sections of Christendom outside the Catholic Church to 
some sort of centralisation, and to union under one personal head—as though 
this tendency were inherent in a historical religion. Thus we see tho various 
groups of Oriental Ohurches ranged under their several patriarchs, Ortho- 
dox Greeks, Nestorians, e£ hoc genus omne—the Russian Church under the 
Tsar, The Abbé Gerbet, in his Esquise de Rome Chrétienne, treating in the 
second chapter of ** Rome, the centre of Christendom,” describes her as quite 
unique amongst all cities, from the universality of her holy relics, the multi- 
plicity of her churches, and the reunion found in her of all Christian Rites— 
of the entire East as well as of the Latin West. This he contrasts with the 
Greek Church, which has utterly failed to preserve any central city of unity. 
He illustrates the fact by the Russian Church, which has been successively 
compelled to have three representative cities of its religion, Kiew, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg —Kiew the city of its relics, Moscow of its churches, and 
St. Petersburg the central seat of its pastoral—i.e., imperial authority. We 
observe in the work we have mentioned, that the learned, pious, and profound 
author treats of many points closely connected with the whole subject of this 
Chapter, to which we had not before adverted. The same tendency to centrali- 
sation and to union under a personal headship is manifest also in the An- 
glican communion. The idea would seem to be in favourable ventilation of 
making the Archbishop of Canterbury a Patriarch, or an Exarch, nay, of giving 
him the title of Papa alterius orbis. Successful efforts have been already 
made towards affiliating and taking under the Anglican wing certain Nes- 
torian and Monophysite Churches in various parts of the East. What, how- 
ever, appears to be most significant in this direction is the idea already 
broached, of forming the Pan-anglican communion into a new sort of Catholic 
Church—co-extensive, at any rate, with the dominions of the British Crown 
and English-speaking peoples. This, it is expected, will, to a great degree, 
take the place of the original Catholic Church of Christ—considered to be 
now decidedly in a state of decay—and is to be henceforth the rallying point 
for the reunion of all the Churches of divided Christendom. 
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garded in abstracto. But here the agreement ends. For, con- 
fessedly on all hands, Christendom is, well-nigh hopelessly, reli- 
giously divided. Hence it is impossible to ascribe a Divine origin 
to this divided Christianity taken as a whole, and as it is found 
in concreto. If, then, we would verify Christianity as of Divine 
origin, we are forced to look at the various sections of Christen- 
dom distributively. But, as we have already seen, the Roman 
Catholic Church, alone of all these, claims for herself, as such, a 
directly Divine origin—and this she does most distinctly. Con- 
sequently, she alone can profess to compare and meet with 
Judaism on equal terms. 

The national Jewish Synagogue was in the Divine idea, as 
set forth in the Inspired Word, the type and figure of that more 
excellent, world-wide visible Church on earth which Christ 
Himself was to found. This Church was to fully realise—but 
after a higher order and a heavenly type—all that the other 
imperfectly, though adequately, according to the then Divine 
dispensation, foreshadowed and imaged forth. This Christian 
Church was to be the perfect accomplishment of that for which 
the Synagogue was but the preparation. The one was passing, 
the other to remain until the consummation of the world. Hence 
the divinely-appointed Mosaic rites and institutions, whether of 
doctrine, government, or worship, were figures of what should 
find their perfection, and obtain their true significance, in the 
Christian Church. Hence, too, because Judaism stood to Christi- 
anity in the relation of type to antitype, all that was prominently 
distinctive of the former must appear—set forth in strong relief, 
whether by contrast or more excellent resemblance—contained in 
the latter. For where both the type and the antitype are Divine 
—as they are in the case before us of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches—they will be seen adequately to correspond with one 
another. Thus, what is most traceable in the type will be seen 
shining forth with full perfection in the antitype. On the other 
hand, all that is most characteristic of the Christian Church 
will be found adumbrated in the Synagogue. 

Such being the case, it must be evident! to all reasonable men 
that Christendom, taken as a whole and in its widest sense and 
name, cannot be the Divine antitype of -the Jewish Church, since 
this is conspicuous for its unity and homogeneousness, whereas 
Christendom at large is equally conspicuous for whatever tells of 
disunion and contradiction. Hence, if Christianity is the anti- 
type of Judaism—as all revelation proclaims it to be—we must 
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look for it as such, not in its widest denomination, but in one of 
its particular forms or sections. 

Now it would be vain to look for this antitype anywhere in 
Christendom save in the Catholic and Roman Church. It is 
there and there only, or it is nowhere. Indeed the very proof we 
give that it is there will serve at the same time as an evident 
demonstration that it is not elsewhere. 

Consider, then, well some of the more obvious marks of 
correspondence—for to draw out all the points in detail would of 
itself fill a volume—between the Jewish Synagogue and the 
Roman Catholic Church as type and antitype. 

Judaism had a Divine origin. The Roman Catholic Church, 
alone of all Christian Churches, distinctly claims the same for 
herself. Both one and the other have a historical continuity 
since their first origin. Judaism formed one homogeneous 
kingdom in this world, with a rule of Divine sanction. The 
Roman Catholic Church, too, is essentially a kingdom here on 
earth, one also and homogeneous, appealing to the institution of 
Christ Himself for her authority throughout the world. The 
divinely-appointed Aaronical high-priesthood—held in the hands 
of one alone and transmitted in lineal succession from father to 
son—which, united to the office of teaching God’s truth and ex- 
plaining His law, was in the Synagogue the fountain-head of all 
other priesthood—this, together with the divinely instituted 
leadership and royalty over the people, was typical, in the first 
and most excellent sense, of Jesus Christ, the great Antitype of 
Aaron, as well as of all priesthood and sacrifice anterior to the 
Mosaic law. 

In the fulness of time He was to come, the ‘‘ Priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedech,” who should unite in His own Person the 
triple office of Prophet, Priest, and King in the kingdom of His 
Church. He, by the one oblation of Himself, as Redeemer of the 
whole human race, was to do away with the multiplicity of Aaroni- 
cal sacrifices, even by bringing them to their perfect fulfilment and 
consummation in Himself, and to replace but * weak and needy 
elements "*—the figurative rites and ceremonies of the former 
Dispensation—by the sacraments and life-giving ordinances of the 
New Law, quickened and informed with His own Divine grace. 
As the crown of all the rest, He was to institute the Most Holy 
Eucharist of His own Body and Blood, wherein is summed up and 


* Gal. iv, 9. 
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fulfilled all that was of ancient figure and type. Here Jesus Christ 
Himself, the great Antitype, verily is in person, God and man, 
with all the saving merits of His Passion and Death. This most 
Divine gift of His love He has left to His Church, to be daily 
offered up by her priests as a true sacrifice in mystical oblation, 
and to be received by the faithful; to be a perpetual memorial of 
Himself, and an ever-flowing fountain of grace—the means and 
symbol of her continuous life in union with Himself until He 
shall come again. 

And as everything in the Old Law was typical of the great 
Antitype, so was it also in a secondary, but real and true, sense 
of him whom Jesus Christ appointed in His Church to be His 
Vicar. Hence, he holds from Christ, both by likeness and by 
participation, His own threefold office—of Teacher of God’s truth 
and interpreter of His law, of Supreme Pontiff in His new priest- 
hood, of Chief Ruler in His kingdom and Pastor over His whole 
flock. 


** God, says S. Cyprian, is one, and Christ one, and the Church one, and 
the Chair one, founded by the voice of the Lord upon a rock. Another altar 
cannot be set up, nor a new priesthood made, besides the one altar and the 
one priesthood. Whosoever gathereth elsewhere, scattereth. It is adulterous, 
it is impious, it is sacrilegious, whatsoever by human madness is instituted 
so as to violate the Divine appointment. * 

“If any one will consider and examine these things, there is no need of 
lengthened proof and arguments. There is easy proof for faith in a short 
summary of the truth. The Lord says to Peter, ‘I say to thee,’ saith He, 
‘that thou art Peter, and upon this rock . . . loosed also in heaven.’ + And 
to him, again, after His resurrection, He says, ‘Feed My sheep.’ Upon 
him being one He builds His Church, and to him commends the sheep 
to be fed. And although to all the Apostles, after His resurrection, He gives 
an equal power, and says, ‘As the Father sent me . . . they are retained ;’ + 
yet, in order to manifest unity, He constituted one Chair, and by His own 
authority disposed the origin of that same unity as beginning from one. And 
they all are shepherds, and the flock is shown to be one, such as to be fed by 
all the Apostles with unanimous agreement, that the Church of Christ may 
be manifested as one. Which one Church also, in the Canticle of Canticles, 
does the Holy Spirit design and name in the Person of the Lord, ‘One is My 
dove, My perfect one, the only one of her mother, the chosen of her that bare 
her.'S He who holds not this unity of the Church, does he think that he 
holds the faith ? He who strives against and resists the Church, who deserts 
the Chair of Peter, upon whom the Church was founded, does he feel any 
confidence that he is in the Church ?" || 


* Ep. 40 ad Pleb. + Matt. xvi. 18, 19. t John, xx. 91. § Cant. vi. 9. 


|| De Unit. Eccl. If any one objects to the Benedictine text, as represented 
above, we here give that adopted in the Ozford Translation: **'The Lord saith 
to Peter, ‘I say unto thee,’ saith He, ‘that thou art Peter,’ &c. To him, 
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“ The Chair of Peter, and (Rome) the principal Church, whence the unit 
of the priesthood took its rise . . . the same Romans, whose faith was praised 
in the preaching of the Apostle, to whom faithlessness cannot have access.” * 


As the Aaronical high-priesthood, in its appointed succession, 
was the central institution of Judaism, marking the unity of its 
religion and polity, and also its historical continuity, so is it with 
the Supreme Pontificate in the Catholic Church. And as the 
Jewish Pontificate had its seat in the holy city of Jerusalem, to 
which the whole religion of the Synagogue and its people con- 
verged ; thus, too, isit with the Holy Roman See. Hence the very 
names of Jerusalem and Rome might each stand, with Jews and 
Roman Catholics, for the integral faith and the aggregate body of 
both one and the other people. 

We have hitherto been comparing Judaism as it was of old 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Judaism, however, as it now 
exists, is no longer the true religion, but an apostacy from the 
Messiah, Who, as the end of the Mosaic Law, has, by His 
coming, brought it to its perfect fulfilment. It will, then, be 
interesting now to consider some points of analogy or antithesis 
that Judaism, in its present condition, bears with the same 
Catholic and Roman Church. 

Judaism—Divine in its first origin, the religion of God’s 
revelation, once His true religion—is, in its present condition, 
like some fallen angel who still bears many marks of his lost 
high-estate, preserving much of its original supernatural type, 
and characteristic traces of its former dignity. Remark, by the 
way, with what a sort of reverent tenderness 8. Paul speaks of it 
in his Epistle to the Romans—as ‘‘the holy first-fruit," * the 
holy root," “the natural branches of their own good olive-tree, 
broken off therefrom because of unbelief,’’—intimating, at the 
same time, that the future of God’s ancient people is still within 


again, after His resurrection, He says, ‘Feed My sheep.’ Upon him, being 
one, He builds His Church, and though He gives to all the Apostles an equal 
power, and says, ‘As the Father sent Me,’ &c., yet, in order to manifest unity, 
He has, by His own authority, so placed the source of the same unity as to 
begin from one. Certainly the other Apostles were what Peter was, endued 
with an equal fellowship both of honour and power; but a commencement is 
made from unity, that the Church may be set before us as one; which one 
Church, in the Song of Songs, doth the Holy Spirit design and name in the 
Person of our Lord, ‘My dove, My spotless one, is but one; she is the only 
one of her mother, elect of her that bore her.’ He who holds not the unity 
of the Church, does he think that he holds the faith? He who strives 
against and resists the Church, is he assured that he is in the Church?” 
(Waterworth, 4 Commentary, dc., p. 29. sq.) 
* Ep. 55 ad Cornelium, n. 18. 
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the designs of His mercy, and setting forth “their fulness,” ‘“ the 
receiving of them again,” “their grafting in once more into their 
own olive-tree,” and at length “ all Israel’s salvation,” as a glorious 
object of Christian hope.* 

The very existence of the Jewish people—with all their 
peculiar and distinctive characteristics of religion and race, per- 
severing in every country of the world, through so many cen- 
turies, amongst such great calamities and persecutions as have 
befallen them—is in itself one of the world’s greatest prodigies. 
It forms, so to speak, a perpetual miraculous standing-monu- 
inent in witness of the supernatural order, of the Divine revelation 
and authenticity of Sacred Scripture, of the truth of the history of 
the Jewish people, and, by moral consequence, of all else that is 
contained in its pages. This prodigious fact has no parallel save 
in the ever-living monumental evidence that has from the be- 
ginning been borne to the truth of Christianity by the historical 
continuity of the Roman Catholic Church and religion: and most 
conspicuously, through the Roman Episcopate of S. Peter, and 
the unbroken succession in his See. 

But Judaism—besides giving forth this testimony to its own 
identity with its former self, as the historic religion of Divine 
revelation—under its present condition, and by what we may 
speak of as its very change from its former self, bears loud wit- 
ness to, and proves with moral certainty, the truth of Christianity 
that has supplanted it, or, we should rather say, of that form of 
Christianity which, as such, alone can claim on equal terms to be 
its divinely-ordained antitype and completion. 

Besides the points of comparison, which we have already 
drawn out between Roman Catholicism and Judaism of old, there 
are several analogies and contrasts between the former and 
Judaism as it now exists. 

Jews, like Roman Catholics, are found in every part of the 
world: they are citizens of all nations, but their religion, as such, 
is not national. Both alike look to a central city of their religion 
outside the country of their residence. In the Divine worship of 
both the language of their city is used normally, and serves to 
each as a token and bond of their religious unity. The religion 
of Roman Catholics and that of Jews are marked off by lines so 
incisive, that those who profess them are ranked, amongst other 
denominations, as though castes apart. Take Anglicanism for 


* See Rom. xi. 16-24, 12, 15, 25-32. 
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example: some of this sect will make hopeful efforts towards 
union with Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, or Moscow— 
others, again, with Wesleyans, Presbyterians, or Independents. 
Hence it is plain that the extreme borders of Anglicanism, in one 
and the other direction, are vague and undefined. But they all 
know that it is fruitless to seek for communion with Rome with- 
out acknowledging her claims and submitting to her authority. 
Again, the creeds of these two religions, Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism, are homogeneous ; those who belong to either know 
what they must believe, and all believe alike. 

But in comparing present Judaism with Roman Catholicism 
it is rather the points of contrast than of resemblance that are 
the most remarkable. The universal dispersion of the Jews is 
analogous to the Catholicity of the Roman Communion. But, 
whereas the Roman Catholic Church is, as her name implies, 
everywhere diffused, the joyful Mother of many children, having 
for her heritage the whole world; one family, knit together by 
ties of spiritual brotherhood, finding its home in every land; a 
kingdom ruled over by many princes, with one universal priest- 
hood, all united under the paternal rule of one Sovereign Pontiff, 
Supreme Pastor and Teacher :—the once favoured Synagogue, by 
the Crucifixion of her Lord, and on account of her unbelief, has, 
as was predicted by David and the Prophets, since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, become a widow, sterile, desolate, and abandoned, 
and her children have become orphans and vagabonds, no longer 
forming together one family, one people, one kingdom,—but so 
many separate units scattered amongst strangers, without king or 
leader, Prophet or teacher, high priest or any priesthood what- 
ever, without altar or sacrifice—even a very by-word among the 
nations of the earth.* 

The two cities which represent these two historical religions 
have between them several points of analogy well worthy of note. 

Jerusalem, the city of peace, with its temple on Mount Sion 
--chosen and beloved of God; a type of the true Church of 
Christ on earth and of the heavenly Jerusalem ; so highly favoured 
even by the Divine Messiah Himself; that city which was the 
joy of the people of Israel and the theme for the inspired songs 
of the Prophets—that once holy city of God, still survives in her 
desolate ruins, but now branded in the Apocalypse “ as spiritually 
called Sodom and Egypt, where the Lord also was crucified :—" t 


* Ps. eviii. 7-16 ; Osee, ili. 4; Jer. xxiv. 9; xxix. 18. T ad poc. xi. 8. 
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Whereas Rome, formerly, on account of her iniquities and idolatry, 
styled the Mystical Babylon, has become the Holy City, conse- 
crated with the blood of the two great princes of the Apostles 
and of countless martyrs of Christ—its Church founded by those 
two Apostles, its Episcopal Chair that of S. Peter, chosen by our 
Lord to be the rock whereon is built His Church, and of his 
successors in perpetuity—Rome, the seat of Peter’s Primacy, the 
primatial See, wherein is to be found the sceptre of Divine au- 
thority, the unity of the Christian pastorate and priesthood, the 
rule of doctrinal teaching for all the faithful—Rome, the Mother 
and the Mistress of all the Churches.* | 


* We hear, whilst writing these pages, echoes of a sermon preached on 
a recent important occasion, by an Anglican bishop, in which he quotes the 
following words from S. Bernard: ‘‘ Consider above all things, that the holy 
Roman Church, over which by God's authority thou presidest, is the Mother 
of all Churches, not their Mistress ; that thou, too, art not the lord of bishops, 
but one of themselves: the brother, moreover, of those who love God, and 
partner with those who fear Him.” (De Consid. ad Eugen. lll. L. iv., c. 
vii.) Now, most fairly instructed Catholics, and Anglicans, too,—at any 
rate, those who are controversially inclined,—know that in the Catholic 
Church it is, as though, a common-place, that ‘‘the Roman Church is the 
Mother and Mistress of all Churches,” that this is defined in Councils, and 
forms part of the profession of faith of Pius IV., which is made by all 
converts. Hence, this episcopal denial, whatever might have been the 
preacher’s immediate purport, was held in the mind of the public to mean 
the pitting of S. Bernard against the Church of Rome, as much as to say: 
** Here you have the Roman Church distinctly affirming what a Doctor of the 
same Church flatly denies." To reconcile the two apparently contradictory 
statements, we must go behind their English translation to the original Latin of 
the profession of faith, and of S. Bernard. For the single English word Mistress, 
there are in Latin two words, Magistra and Domina, which, as any Latin 
scholar knows, represent in their proper sense two ideas essentially different. 
Dominus means a lord and master who has dominion, or even rights of pro- 
perty over another, frequently implying the exercise of unjust and despotic 
power. Hence the English, to ‘‘domineer,” or **lordit over." Whereas Magister 
means a superior, indeed; being of the same root as magis and magnus, but 
without any idea of dominion. This word is used in the sense of a director, 
chief leader, conductor, and, especially, a teacher or instructor. It never of 
itself implies abuse of superiority. Now, the word used by S. Bernard is 
domina. ''Considera ante omnia Sanctam Romanam Ecclesiam, cui Deo 
auctore prees, ecclesiarum matrem esse, non dominam: te vero non dominum 
episcoporum, sed unum ex ipsis." Whilst the word employed in the pro- 
fession of faith of Pius IV. and in definitions of Councils is magistra. “ Ro- 
manam Ecclesiam omnium Ecclesiarum Matrem et Magistram agnosco." 
We may remark also that the Definitions of Sacred Councils, in speaking of 
the Bishop of the Roman Church, call him Pater et Doctor, Father and 
Teacher—correlative terms with Mater and Magistra. To Catholics, then, 
there is nothing strange in S. Bernard’s exhortation. He implicitly reminds 
Pope Eugenius, formerly his disciple, of the teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself to Peter (Luke, xxii.). Christ there intimates to His Apostles, 
that one amongst them would be greater than the rest, viz., Peter, who was to 
confirm his brethren—not to lord it over them, as is the manner of this 
world's princes, but to follow His own example, Who, though their Lord and 
Master, came not to be ministered unto but to minister. He also implicitly 
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Aptly indeed may Jerusalem be contrasted with Rome— 
Jerusalem, once the holy city, the city of peace, now called the 
spiritual Sodom, that loathed city of abomination, and Egypt the 
place of her people's slavery—for such, in truth, writes S. Paul, is 
* the Jerusalem that now is which is in bondage with her 
children.” * Thus is Jerusalem in her destruction and desolation 
made typical of the execrable crime of Deicide committed within 
herself, and of the rejection by God of her people. 

See, in contrast, Rome; once the proud Capital of the Heathen 
world, that mystical Babylon of the Apocalyptic vision, wherein 
met the confusion of all idolatrous religions and of every abomina- 
tion, now become the Capital of the Christian world, synecdochi- 
cally, and by excellence, styled the Holy See and the Eternal City, 
in token that Christ has been given “ the Gentiles for His inherit- 
ance and the utmost parts of the earth for His possession ; that 
the kingdom of this world is become our Lord's and His Christ's ; 
that He shall reign for ever and ever. Amen. And that of His 
kingdom there shall be no end." t 

Another point calls for some remark. Other Christian systems 
and communions—as the Oriental Schismaties, Anglicanism, and 
other forms of Protestantism— compare themselves with the 
Roman Catholie Church: she never compares herself with any. 
As impossible would it be for any reasonable man to deny his 
own personality, and to doubt his own identity, that he is what he 
is—a certainty whereof be has from inner consciousness of the 


reminds Eugenius of the teaching of that same Peter whose successor he is. 
For Peter,—following his Lord's counsel and example, albeit the head and 
rock of the Church, and universal pastor,—when speaking to the clergy 
(1 Pet. v. 1-9), calls himself their fellow-presbyter, and specially exhorts 
them not to lord it over their flocks. What strikes one in Protestant contro- 
versialists is how constantly they make the issue of some momentous ques- 
tion turn on a single word, and how they are ever finding antagonism where 
to Catholics all is concordant or easily reconcilable. But what else can we 
expect from a system bred of divorce and fostered in disunion ? 

* Gal. iv. 25. 

+ Ps. ii. 8; Apoc. xi. 15; Luke, i. 33. The Abbé Gerbet, in his Esquise de 
Rome Chrétienne, chap. vii. § 8, “De la ville Papale,” notes several other 
symbolical analogies between Jerusalem and Rome. Speaking of the Provi- 
dential choice of Rome as the capital of Christendom, he quotes the follow- 
ing words from Seneca: ‘‘Nullum non hominum genus concurrit in Urbem, 
eb vitiis et virtutibus magna premia ponentem. Jube nos omnes ad nomen 
citari, et unde domo quisque sit quere: videbis majorem partem esse, que, 
relictis sedibus suis, venerit in maximam quidem ac pulcherrimam urbem, non 
tamen suam." (De consol. ad Helv. Matr.) And from S. Jerome: ** Urbs 
potens, urbs domina, urbs Apostoli voce laudata, interpretare vocabulum 
tuum: Roma aut fortitudinis nomen apud Grecos est, aut sublimitatis apud 
Hebreos." (Adv. Jovin. ii. 88.) 
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continuity of his thoughts and memory, which finds its outward 
expression in the visible course of his life and actions,—as for 
the Catholic and Roman Church to doubt her own identity, as 
herself being the one only true Church of Christ, which He 
Himself founded. This full assurance of certainty in believing 
is a complement of the gift of Divine faith, and is therefore 
shared in measure by every thorough Catholic. Hence it is that, 
whereas conversions from the sects to the Catholic Church, from 
all classes, often at the cost of much personal sacrifice, are fre- 
quent ; Catholics are very rarely seen to go over to the religion of 
the sects, or, should they do so, other influences than conviction 
of truth are for the most part apparent, whether compulsion, reli- 
gious ignorance, or some temporal and worldly interest. In point 
of fact, Roman Catholic converts are largely gathered from those 
who were most conspicuous for zeal and piety in their former 
religion, and they often prove most fervent and exemplary Catholics. 
Those, on the contrary, who abandon the Roman Catholic Church 
for a sect, are drawn generally from such as lived in neglect of their 
religious duties, and frequently come to be reckoned amongst those 
members of whom the communion of their adoption can be but little 
proud. Consequently, if a Roman Catholic has the misfortune, 
through some intellectual difficulties or other cause, to give up 
his faith and abandon his religion; as a rule, he doubts of the 
truth of Divine revelation altogether, and becomes a sceptic or 
infidel; since it can hardly come into his thoughts that the 
religion of any of the sects deserves his consideration. With 
him, failing the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church, it is all 
over with Christianity. 

Looking at things objectively, and in the logical order of ideas, 
the only real independent foe, within the whole circumference of 
Divine revelation, that the Church of Christ has to encounter, 
is Judaism, which, like Heathenism, is beyond her own sphere of 
jurisdiction. As for schismatics and heretics, these are by right 
subject to her power. She regards them as rebellious or erring 
children, who have forfeited their family rights and privileges. 
They are under her displeasure, and she is used to treat them 
with a rigour, more or less mingled with compassion and lenity, 
according to their knowledge, malice, and obstinacy, or their 
ignorance and other circumstances of excuse. She invites and 
longs for their return to her maternal embrace, but she can 
never treat with them, so to say, as independent and on equal 
terms. 
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It is otherwise with the Jews—they have never yet belonged 
to her, they were never her children, but are recognisable foes, 
who have, at the same time, a certain claim to respect on account 
of their origin and former rank in the Divine dispensation. Thus, 
S. Paul speaks of them, in his Epistle to the Romans, as enemies, 
from the Gospel point of view, and taking Christians into account; 
but, considering their election, as most dear, on account of the 
fathers.* Hence, from the beginning the Church has meted to 
them a toleration of their worship, which, on principle, under nor- 
mal circumstances at any rate, she would not accord to heresy and 
schism. And whilst she ever keeps in horror their obstinate 
unbelief and that heinous crime which still brands their race, she 
spreads forth her hands all the day long, as did her Lord, to that 
people that believed Him not and contradicted Him,t if haply 
she may win them to the Christian faith. 

We say, then, that although in the actual life of the Catholic 
Church here on earth, and especially in these later times, her 
warfare is engaged with heresy and schism, yet, objectively, and 
in the order of thought and ideas, the real and logical issue is, as 
of old in Apostolic times, with Judaism—the Old Dispensation 
pitted against the New. This commends itself, moreover, as 
more befitting what is Divine, viz., that the revealed Law of the 
Old Dispensation should be the typical antagonist of the Gospel 
of the New Testament, rather than its formal opposition should 
be found in some merely human, base-born system of corrupted 
Christianity. ¢ 


* Rom. xi. 28. T Rom. x. 215 Is lxv. 9. 

t That the chief battle-field of the Catholic Church is still the same as 
in S. Paul's days may be gathered from an Article in the Dublin Review, 
October, 1887—'* The Jews in France." The writer cites from several recently- 
published works, and in particular from M. Drumont’s La France Juive, 
many passages of past and current Jewish literature, which show the bitter 
and undying hatred of the Jews to Christianity. The following points are 
extracted from that Article, and, for the most part, are in the reviewer's own 
words. 

1. There lives not a Jew, whether he has given up the exterior practices 
of his religion or not, even though he professes to be a sceptic or freethinker, 
who does not firmly believe that he belongs to & superior race, the destiny of 
which is to rule over all the races of mankind, and to become the arbiter of 
all the other nations. They say, that if they are scattered over the surface 
of the whole earth, it is because the whole earth is to be their possession. 
The faith in this destiny is not of to-day or yesterday—it has never forsaken 
the Jew. It has come down from the time of Titus, and S. Jerome bears 
witness to it. 2. The aim and purpose of the Jewish race is the ruin and 
breaking up of Christian society, the conquest of the world, and the triumph 
of Israel. 3. But, knowing, as they do, that historical Christianity is identi- 
cal with Catholicism, and that the Catholic Church is the one strong citadel 
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It is here of significance to note that these two chief rival 
forces, within the pale of Divine revelation, meet with their fullest 
exposition both as regards their points of repulsion and cohesion, 
in an Epistle to the Roman Church, which was composed of 
Christian converts from Judaism and Paganism in such equal 
proportion that it would be hard to say which element was pre- 
dominant. In that Epistle the doctrinal teaching for either class 
is alike evenly balanced. Itis addressed to the Roman Church by 
S. Paul; who, whilst continually glorying in being a Jew and a 
* Hebrew of the Hebrews,” * is, nevertheless, the great Apostle of 
the Uncircumcision, and never tires in rendering thanks and praise 
to God for having been chosen out, by an exceeding and excep- 
tional grace, for the special ministry of evangelising the Gentiles. 


of Christ/s religion, they regard that Church as their great enemy, and the 
great obstacle to the realisation of their object and hopes. They understand 
very well that if once the Catholic Church could be ruined and destroyed, it 
would be but short and easy work with the rest of Christendom, which would 
soon fall to pieces and crumble away. Hence they entertain against the 
Church the fiercest hatred, and seek by open and secret means to undermine 
her influence. Whenever they see the Church humbled and down-trodden 
their exultation and insolence know no bounds. 4. From one end of the 
world to the other, the Jews are bound together by the strongest ties of 
solidarity and brotherhood in their aim and object, which is everywhere the 
same—the triumph of Israel, the destruction of Christian society,in particular 
&nd above all of the Catholic Church. Everywhere they band themselves 
with her avowed enemies, and are aided in their war against her by all those 
who with them curse Christ and His Church, by those who are in rebellion, 
open or secret, against legitimate authority, and are like themselves watching 
for their opportunity for destroying existing institutions ; they find especially 
faithful and willing allies in the secret societies, foremost in that of Free- 
masonry, which is their own invention and offspring, in the machinations 
and government of which they have the chief share. They make common 
cause with Protestants in their rebellion against the Catholic Church, 
and with them gratefully cherish the memory of the Reformation, which 
they class with the French Revolution, as a movement which for more than 
three centuries has been shaking and for eighty years has upset the old state 
of society. The orthodox Jews everywhere look upon the revolutions and 
political catastrophes that agitate the world as the hope and the forerunners 
of their freedom and triumph. 5. The Jew has no country. He is a stranger 
everywhere. France, Germany, England, or Austria is to him but a dwelling- 
place, which he uses for his commerce. Such a thing as patriotism is alto- 
gether unknown to him. He is essentially & cosmopolitan, and settles where 
he can make most money. He has no other interests but those of his sect. 
The whole Jewish race is but one great clan, regarding every creature outside 
of itself as a stranger and a legitimate prey. TheJew wields the most power- 
ful twofold sceptre of tyranny that exists in the world, that of gold and the 
press. (We pass over here his exercise of the former and its results.) Through 
the press he disseminates all those modern principles of infidelity, scepticism, 
religious indifference, godless education, false liberty, lawlessness, and 
socialism which pervert the Christian conscience, and tend to the utter 
destruction of Christian civilisation and of Christian society. 


* See Rum. ix. 8-5; xi. 1-14; 2 Cor, xi, 22: Philip, iii, 4-6; Acts, xxi. 32; 
xxii. 3; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 4-7. 
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It is remarkable, again, that S. Peter, to whom first was 
divinely revealed the vocation of the Gentiles to the faith, who 
was the first to preach the Gospel, not only to Jews but also to 
Gentiles, and to form Christian communities from both—the first 
also to preside over the earliest Gentile Church of Antioch— 
should yet be, in a most special and emphatic sense, the Apostle 
of the Circumcision. 

It is remarkable, in fine, that S. Peter, the Apostle of the 
Circumcision, should be ever traditionally regarded in the mind 
of the Church—and history bears witness to the truth of the fact 
—as the first founder of the Church in the Capital of the Gentile 
world, and the first Bishop of its See—and, at the same time, 
that S. Peter, the Apostle of the Circumcision, should be asso- 
ciated in joint labour with S. Paul, the Apostle of the Uncircum- 
cision, and that by their united efforts, from the two elements of 
Judaism and Paganism, that Church should be founded whose 
Roman Catholic faith has ever since been celebrated throughout 
the whole world, which has claimed ever to be the Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches, and to be under the special joint- 
patronage of SS. Peter and Paul, whilst she derives the enduring 
succession of her Bishops from S. Peter alone. This was very con- 
gruous, and meet indeed— since Jesus Christ, the Divine Founder 
of the Church, and the Rock whereon she is built, is called in 
the inspired words of S. Peter, her “ Bishop," * and of S. Paul, 
the “ Minister of the Circumcision,” t—it is meet, we say, that he 
who was made by Christ the rock together with Himself, S. Peter, 
the Apostle of the Circumcision, should, as Christ's Vicar, alone 
have the preeminence of Bishop of that Church, which, by the two- 
fold element of Jew and Gentile in its foundation and members, 
typically connotes the universal Christian Church : ** Where there 
is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar- 
barian nor Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all." 

All this reads like a living drama. The finger of God is here: 
for it is an epitomised realisation of the Divine idea in His two 
revealed Dispensations—showing forth their originally projected 
end and actual accomplishment—whereby, in the Eternal City of 
Rome, through Peter’s Episcopate and the never-failing succession 
of Bishops to his See, are fulfilled our Lord’s own Divine words: 
* They shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd.” § 


* 1 Pet. fi, 25. + Rom. xv. 8. 1 Coloss. iii. 11; Rom. x. 12. 
§ John, x. 16. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTERS VII. AND VIII. 
From CARDINAL FRANZELIN. 


Ir was not until this work had well-nigh passed through the press 
that our attention was directed to the recently published pos- 
thumous Theses de Ecclesia Christi* of the lamented Cardinal 
Franzelin. Anything coming from the pen of this eminent theo- 
logian must carry the greatest weight. We have, therefore, 
thought it well to add here some lengthened extracts from such 
of his Theses as bear upon the relation of the Roman Episcopate 
to the universal Pontificate. These have been very fully and 
most lucidly developed ; and the extracts we give from them will 
serve as a most valuable appendix to Chapters vii. and viii., which 
treat of that matter. 


THESIS X. 


On the Institution of Jesus Christ's Kingdom on Earth in the form of a Monarchy 
in His Third Apparition. 

* Ohrist Jesus so instituted His kingdom on earth that, both in the 
* proximate preparation (Matt. xvi; Luke, xxii) and in the corresponding 
* execution (John, xxi.), He chose one Simon Peter from the rest, and over 
* the rest, of the Apostles, and furnished him with supreme and universal 
** power, as well over the several parts and every member of the Church as 
** over its whole body—a power which was to be vicarious, derived from Christ, 
‘‘immediate in its direct influence over the whole and the parts, and plenary in 
* regard to the proper object of the kingdom of God on earth. Consequently 
* this power constitutes the principle that forms and contains the visible 
«unity of the Church according to the express institution of Christ its 
** Founder, and is therefore of Divine right." + 


TzuEgSIS XI. 
On the Propagation of the Ecclesiastical Monarchy, or on the Perpetual Succession 
l in Peter's Primacy. 
*1, As Christ the Lord Himself instituted the Primacy in Peter, so, 
‘equally jure divino, did He institute the same Primacy ever to remain in 
* His visible Church, in such wise that there should be a perpetual series of 


* Rome, 1887. + Theses de Ecclesia Christi, pp. 124-162. 
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* successors one after the other ; and this institution of perpetuity and suc- 
* cession, sct forth in the Gospels, is to be believed with Divine faith. 
* 2. After Peter, bearing in his own person the Primacy committed to him 
“ by Christ, founded and took to himself the Episcopate or See of Rome, and 
“in dying left this See vacant with the necessity of filling up the succession 
* both in the Primacy and in the Roman Episcopate,—the mode itself of 
“ succession in the Primacy became determined, so that legitimate succession 
“in the Roman Episcopate is at once succession in the Primacy over the 
* universal Church. For so the Church universal has always and everywhere 
“ understood the Divine right of succession to be determined, as is proved by 
“ the consentient teaching of Councils, of the Roman Pontiffs, and the rest 
“ of the Fathers, which declares the self-same evident and perpetual fact of 
* the union of the Primacy with the Roman See of Peter." * 

** This perpetual succession in Peter's Primacy, which we have shown is 
contained in the words of Christ's promise and institution (Matt. xvi.; Luke, 
xxii; John, xxi.) has ever been & common and well-known theme in the 
faith and profession of Christian antiquity ; nay, what is here our special 
point, the mode itself of the succession has been recognised as certain and 
indefectible both by the common profession and by positive acts of all 
ages. For as tho power instituted in Peter, as we described it in the last 
thesis, has been ever believed and proclaimed to be in full force in the several 
successors of Peter; so no other succession of Peter was ever heard of or 
recognised than succession in the Roman See of Peter, which he took to 
himself for his own special Episcopate, consecrated by martyrdom. He thus 
by his own now unalterable act raised the See and Episcopate of a particular 
Church to a See and Episcopate of ‘ more powerful princedom,’ according tc 
the words of S. Irenæus. And hence in the heirs to this Roman See Peter 
is acknowledged and proclaimed as ever living—in virtue, namely, of the 
plenary power instituted in his person—by the Councils, the Roman Pontiffs 
themselves, and by the rest of the Fathers." + 

“In like manner the Roman Pontiffs, not only without contradiction, 
but with the willing consent of the Bishops and Churches to whom they 
wrote, have been used to claim the whole powerinstituted by Christ in the 
person of Peter as conferred upon themselves as much as on Peter, and that 
this was always recognised and to be acknowledged by the entire Church for 
no other reason than because they are Peter's successors in the Roman See, 
in that particular Church, namely, which Peter specially adopted as his own." 

* We meet constantly the same topic in other Fathers, viz., the union of 
the Church or See of Rome with succession to the power, that is, to the See, of 
Peter; for this same Roman See, and never any other, is acknowledged and 
celebrated as Peter's See, having all the prerogatives instituted in the person of 
Peter. ‘Cornelius,’ says Cyprian, ‘has been made Bishop . .. since the place 
of Fabian, that is, since the place of Peter and the rank of the sacerdotal chair 
was vacant.’ (Ep. 52 ad Anton.) Thence he calls the Roman Church ‘the 
root and womb of the Catholic Church.’ (Zp. 42 and 45 ad Cornel.) . . ."8 

« All that has been shown forth in this thesis may be thus summarised : 

* Christ the Lord Himself, by words and facts recorded in the Gospel, 
instituted in Peter the supreme and universal power of rock and head of the 


* Theses de Ecclesia Christi, pp. 163-191. + Ib. p. 166. 
+ Ib. pp. 168-9. 8 Ib. p. 185. 
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Church—which power was to continue in perpetuity — and therefore instituted 
it to be propagated for each and all of Peter's successors and heirs, For the 
words of the promise and institution, ‘Upon this rock I will build My 
Church ; I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; Confirm thy 
brethren ; Feed My sheep,’ were said indeed to Simon ; but inasmuch as he was 
made that Peter, who was always to live by reason of the charge and perpetual 
office and power instituted by these same words, they consequently in their 
whole significance and force equally belong to each and all of Peter’s 
successors who should follow one another in perpetual line. 

“The perpetual succession in the supreme power is, therefore, as much 
set forth and instituted by the words in the Gospel as the power itself; but 
the mode of succession in particular (in individuo) is not signified by these 
same words ; it is, however, contained in the very nature of the visible office 
which was to endure by succession in the visible Church, that the mode of 
succession must be visible, that is, easily recognisable and manifest to all; and 
so far the mode of succession generally (in genere) may be said to be really 
determined by the same Divine institution. But it is determined individu- 
alities and not undetermined generalities, that have their concrete existence 
in the nature of things (non genera indeterminata sed determinata individua 
concrete existunt in rerum natura) ; and, therefore, from the very institution of 
the Primacy and of its perpetual succession, it appertained to the Divine 
Institutor’s supernatural providence over His Church built upon a rock, that 
the mode itself of the succession, whereby this rock perpetually endures, 
should be determined in its individuality, so as to be manifest and certain, 
and, thus, not fluctuating but abiding. Now, from the testimonies above 
cited, it is evident that this was the one only mode of succession, and never 
any other—that was always, everywhere, and by all recognised, and publicly 
set forth in the Church. 

“ (a) That the Bishop of Rome succeeds to all the rights of the sacred magis- 
terium and government, which, as instituted by Christ in Peter, are per- 
petual, and to be carried on to each and all Peter’s successors,—so that with 
regard to these rights and offices all the several Roman Bishops are one moral 
person with Peter—is witnessed to by the following: ‘In Julius the memory of 
Peter is honoured, whereby the priests of the Lord refer to the head, that is, to 
the See of the Apostle Peter. ‘In Siricius the blessed Apostle Peter bears 
the burdens of all.’ ‘Innocent, Theodore, are the summit and crown of 
prelates in the honour of the most blessed Peter) ‘Such as is the authority 
of Peter, equal is the rank of power in Zosimus.’ ‘The solicitude of the 
universal Church awaits blessed Peter in Boniface.’ ‘The most blessed 
Peter lives and exercises judgment in Celestine.’ ‘Christ has granted to 
Celestine in the Apostle Peter the obligation of treating on all matters.’ 
‘Peter has spoken by Leo, by Agatho. ‘Peter has not abandoned the 
government of the universal Church in Leo.’ ‘The blessed Peter has ever 
held the princedom he received through the voice of the Lord, and he holds 
it in Gelasius.' * 

(b) This succession to Peter's whole power divinely instituted is asserted 
and believed from the very fact alone, of any one legitimately succeeding to 


* For the Councils, &c., from which the above extracts are taken, see 
pp. 161-187, where the passages, and many others besides, are given in their 
full context. 
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that particular Episcopate which Peter, the prince of the Apostles, took to 
himself as Bishop. That is to say, Peter, ennobled by Christ the Lord with 
& power primatial, apostolic, and ordinary (that is, supreme, universal, to re- 
main perpetually in his legitimate successors), in assuming to himself the 
Roman Episcopate or the See of Rome—by this very fact of his—made that 
See apostolic, primatial, that is to say, Petrine, and left it at his death vacant, 
not only negatively in the sense that now no one occupied it, but, with the 
right and positive obligatory necessity, that another—and that other according 
to the way of Divine appointment—should in perpetuity succeed to that same 
ordinary Petrine power. Hence there is not a double succession, one to the 
Roman Episcopate instituted by Peter, and another to the Primacy instituted 
by Christ ; but by the very fact of Peter’s leaving at death his whole power, 
primatial, as well as episcopal over the city, included in the former, in his 
own Apostolic Roman See now vacant,—that is, necessarily requiring a suc- 
cessor to the Primacy and to the included Episcopate of the city,—it is clear 
that the succession is one, not separated but distinct for a twofold reason," 

“ On this point we shall say more later on. We have already sufficiently 
confirmed this doctrine by the universal profession of the Fathers, * When 
the place of Fabian is vacant the place of Peter is vacant, and Cornolius suc- 
ceeds to the place of Peter.’ *Siricius heir to Peter's administration.’ ‘The 
Africans knew what is due to the Apostolic Sce in which place Innocent is set,” 
Here follow many other testimonies to the same effect. 

“. .. The Roman See is therefore the Apostolic See, not only histori- 
cally, as that of other Apostles, for example S. James, because its first Bishop 
was an Apostle, who was unable to leave the extraordinary prerogatives of the 
Apostleship to his See ; but is the primatial Apostolic Sce, because the Primacy, 
or princedom, or more powerful principality in Peter, was an ordinary office 
of equally valid force for his successors, . . ." 

“ (c) On account of this union of succession to the plenitude of the power 
divinely instituted in Peter with succession to the particular Church, that is 
to say, to the Roman See; the Primacy of the Roman Church itself over the 
universal Church is everywhere spoken of by the Fathers, For since Peter, 
in reserving to himself the Episcopate of the particular Church of Rome, 
kept it, as it were, included in his Divine Primacy over the universal Church; 
by reason, and only by reason, of this inclusion of the Roman Episcopate in 
the universal Divine Primacy, is the Roman Church itself most truly said to 
hold the Primacy over the universal Church, It is this union, then, of the 
Roman Episcopate with the Primacy, and nothing else, that the Fathers 
teach, when they speak so frequently of the Primacy of the Roman Church 
over the universal Church. Hence, on the ground of such union brought 
about by the Petrine fact, it is clear that he who succeeds Peter in the Roman 
Church, which holds the Primacy, thereby at once succeeds to the Primacy ; 
and, on the other hand, no one can succeed Peter in the Primacy without at 
once thereby succeeding to the Roman Episcopate, which is already included 
in the Primacy." 

“ Because the Roman Church founded by the Apostles Peter and Paul 
has for its Bishops the successors of Peter in perpetual line, for this cause in 
it is the more powerful principality: ‘ With this Church, on account of its 
more powerful principality, every Church, that is, the faithful on all sides, 
must needs be in accord (in faith and communion).’ ‘It is the Chair of 
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Peter and the principal Church, whence sacerdotal unity took its rise ’—‘ the 
root and womb of the Catholic Church’—‘the Roman Church, whence to all 
flow forth the rights of venerable communion.’ . . ." 

‘The sum, then, of what we undertook to prove from the teaching of all 
Christian antiquity is, that the perpetual succession to the Primacy, which 
succession Christ Himself instituted, has been always understood and set 
forth in the Church in the sense that Peter’s Roman See is at the same time 
the Apostolic Primatial See over the universal Church; and, therefore, legiti- 
mate succession to the Roman Episcopate in the See of Peter is succession 
to the divinely-instituted Primacy of Peter." * 


THEsIs XII. 


A further explanation of the Doctrine of the Union of the Primacy with the 
Roman See. 

*1. The same truth of the union of the Primacy over the universal 
* Church with the Roman Apostolic See is demonstrated from the definitions 
* of Councils and from professions of faith, 2. From the above teaching, it 
* follows that the mode of union is such that, by a distinction of reason, 
“ succession in the Roman See is the visible sign of succession in the 
“ Primacy ; but really, in actual fact, the one Roman See has been raised to 
* the dignity and power of a primatial See over the universal Church, 3. Then 
* follows, as a theological truth, that the Primacy can never, not even by 
* the supreme power of Peter's successor himself, be separated from the 
* Roman See and transferred elsewhere. 4. But to say that such a trans- 
“lation can be made by any other power, whether ecclesiastical or secular, 
“is a condemned doctrine, and one connected with errors essentially opposed 
* to the Divine constitution of the Church.” 

“I. Upto this we have seen the doctrine that has always and everywhere 
been asserted and proclaimed concerning the union of Peter's Primacy and 
its perpetual inheritance in Peter's Roman See; but, in order to give a still 
clearer and more precise proof, and, at the same time, more sure ground for 
the solution of the further question, whether the Primacy is separable from 
the Roman See, we shall consider the formal definitions and professions of 
faith, so far as the union of the Primacy with the Roman Church, and the 
perpetual succession of the Bishops of Rome, both in Peter's Primacy and in 
his Episcopate, are contained in them.” 

‘“ (a) The definition of the Council of Florence is as follows: ‘ We also 
define that the Holy Apostolic See and the Roman Pontiff hold the Primacy over 
the whole world, and that the same Roman Pontiff is the successor of blessed 
Peter, prince of the Apostles, and the true Vicar of Christ, and the head of the 
whole Church, and the father and teacher of all Christians ; and that to him- 
self in blessed Peter has been delivered, by our Lord Jesus Christ, the plenary 
power of feeding, ruling, and governing the universal Church; as also is con- 
tained in the acts of Ecumenical Councils and in the Sacred Canons.’ 

** Here, consequently, is defined not only, in general, the Roman Pontiff's 
right of primacy over the whole world, but, in particular, the right and mode 
ot his succession. He who succeeds in the holy Apostolic See of Peter, and 
thus is Roman Pontiff, or Peter's successor in the Episcopate of Rome, is, by 


* Theses de Ecclesia Christi, pp. 187-191. 
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the very fact, not only successor to Peter as Bishop, but, at the same time, 
successor to Peter as prince of the Apostles, and, therefore, the true Vicar of 
Christ and head of the whole Church; for to the Roman Bishop himself, 
that is, to each and all of the legitimate Roman Bishops, has been delivered 
by our Lord Jesus Christ the plenary power of feeding, ruling, and governing 
the universal Church, in the person of blessed Peter, who, as though the first 
root, represented the whole series of his successors; the series, I say, at least 
for the present order, composed of all—and of those alone—who are his 
successors in the Apostolic Roman See,” 

“The definition of the Vatican Council is explicit: * Tho holy and most 
blessed Peter . . . even to the present time, and always, lives and exercises 
judgment in his successors, the Bishops of the holy Roman See, founded by him, 
and consecrated with his blood. Hence, whoever succeeds in this Sce of Peter, he, 
according to the institution of Christ Himself, obtains the Primacy over the 
universal Church. . . . If any one, therefore, shall say that it is not from the 
institution of Christ the Lord Himself, or by Divine right, that blessed Peter 
has successors in the Primacy over the universal Church ; or that the Roman 
Pontiff is not the blessed Peter's successor in the same Primacy, let him be 
anathema.’ (Const. Pastor etermus, cap. ii.) ” 

‘( b) This unity of succession in the Episcopate of the particular Roman 
Church of Peter, and in the plenary power of Peter over the universal 
Church, is no less expressly declared whenever the Roman Church itself is 
defined to have received and to hold the Primacy over the Catholic Church, namely, 
through its Bishop, who is successor of Peter, the prince of the Apostles. ” 

“Thus we find, in the profession of faith prescribed by Clement IV. and 
Gregory X., and accepted by the Greeks at their union with the Catholic 
Church in the second Council of Lyons: ‘ Also, the same Holy Roman Church 
holds the supreme and plenary Primacy over the universal Catholic Church, 
which she truly and humbly acknowledges she has received with the plenitude of 
power from the Lord Himself, in blessed Peter, the prince or head of the A [postles, 
whose successor is the Roman Pontif.’ In the Council of Constance was con- 
demned, by Martin V., the XLI. Proposition of Wickliff: ‘It is not of 
necessity to salvation to believe that the Roman Church is supreme amongst 
other Churches.’ In the form prescribed by Pius IV. * for making an orthodox 
profession of faith according to the ordinance of the Council of Trent,’ and in 
the same words as those of another form prescribed by the Holy See 
for the Greeks, all Catholics solemnly declare: ‘I acknowledge the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church to be mother and mistress ( magistram) of 
all Churches, and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles, and the Vicar of Jesus Christ.’ 
Finally, in the Vatican Council (Const. Pastor aternus, cap. iii.) it is defined : 
‘We teach and declare that the Roman Church, by the Lord’s disposition, holds 
the princedom of ordinary power™ over all other Churches, and that this power of 


* «The same dogma was already set forth, in the same words, in the Fourth 
Lateran Council (cap. v.): * We decree, with the approbation of the whole 
Sacred Synod, that after the Roman Church, which, by the Lord’s disposition, 
holds the princedom of ordinary power over all others as being mother and 
mistress of the whole of Christ’s faithful (mater universorum Christifidelium 
et magistra), the Church of Constantinople (whose Patriarch at that time was 
of the Latin rite) holds the first place, that of Alexandria the second, of 
Antioch the third, of Jerusalem the fourth.’ (Hard. tom. vii, p. 23.) That the 
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jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is really episcopal, is immediate in 
regard to which pastors and faithful of whatsoever rite and dignity, as well 
individually as collectively . . . are held bound.’” l 

** From these definitions and professions of faith, this same Roman Church 
holds the Primacy, or princedom of power over all other Churches, over the 
universal Church, and is Mother and Mistress of all Churches. But she hasall 
this in her Bishop, because he is successor of Peter the prince of the Apostles, 
that is, successor in his own princedom itself. And hence we see, in the 
Vatican definition, that the Roman Church's princedom of ordinary power is 
spoken of as no other than the Roman Pontiff's power of jurisdiction ; and in 
the profession of Lyons and Trent, the Roman Church's supreme and pienary 
Primacy, maternity, and magisterium, of all Churches is founded in tbe fact of 
the Roman Pontiff being the successor of blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles, 
and, therefore, the Vicar of Jesus Christ. The subject of supreme authority 
is solely the Bishop of the Roman Church, who, by the very fact of his suc- 
ceeding Peter, the prince of the Apostles, in the Episcopate of this Ohurch, 
succeeds him also in the princedom over the universal Church. On account of 
this unity, for two distinct reasons, *the same Holy Roman Church, in truth 
and humility, acknowledges that she has received the supreme and plenary 
Primacy and princedom from the Lord Himself, in blessed Peter, prince of 
the Apostles, whose successor is the Roman Pontiff: that is to say, through 
the same Roman Pontiff who is her own Bishop, as successor of the prince o: 
the Apostles, she has received the Primacy—not only by reason of its end 
(non solum ratione finali) whereby the Primacy isinstituted for the good as 
well for the whole Church as for the Roman Church in particular—but also 
—in regard of what may be considered the formal reason (sed quodammodo 
formaliter)—inasmuch as the Primacy is united to the Roman Episcopate, 
and thus the succession to the Primacy is by the continuous series of her own 
Bishops ingrafted into the Roman Church herself. ‘Thou oughtest to know 
that the Bishop is in the Church, and the Church in the Bishop." ” * 

«II. From all that has been set forth in this and the two preceding theses 
may be inferred how the union of the Primacy with the Episcopate, in other 
words, with the Roman See or Church, ought to be understood." 

** (yg) As the Church of Jesus Christ is a visible institution, and, therefore, 
easily recognisable by sure and stable marks, amongst all the sects that bear 
the Christian name, as the one and true Church of Christ; so, too, all the 
elements which belong to the visibility of the Church, and render her visible, 
certainly ought to be visible. Now, amongst these elements the visible head 
itself holds the first place, as being the visible foundation instituted by 
Christ, viz., Peter, from rock in perpetual succession (Petrus de petra in perenni 
successione). Consequently, in this same institution of a visible head of the 


Roman Church is mother of all Christ's faithful, and mistress (magistro) (by 
her supreme power of ruling and teaching), we may see from what is said in 
the Florentine definition of the proper subject of that power, viz., that the 
Roman Pontiff himself is the father and teacher of all Christians. And what 
is termed her princedom of ordinary power over all other Churches, as being the 
mother and mistress of all Christ’s faithful—all this is contained in the 
Tridentine profession: ‘I acknowledge her mother and mistress of all 
churches.’ ” 


* Cyprian. Ep. 69 ad Flor. Pupian. 
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Church, who is to remain in perpetuity and in continuous succession, is involved 
the necessity of the succession itself being visible, that is with certainty easily 
recognisable by constant and manifest outward sign. But, as a matter of 
fact, that which bas always, ever since Peter’s glorious martyrdom, been 
universally held and believed in every age of the Church, to be the certain, 
constant, and manifest sign of succession to Peter’s Primacy, is succession in 
Peter’s Roman See, which, by his own death, he left (to use the expression of 
S. Cyprian) vacant, that is, to be occupied by his several lineal successors to 
all his own rights. Therefore, just as by antecedent Divine institution a 
visible sacrament avails for perpetual succession to the visible Episcopate 
and priesthood, so, by Divine ratification, consequent at least after the whole 
Petrine fact (divina ratihabitione saltem consequente post factum Petri), the 
visible sign of succession in the Roman See of Peter avails for perpetual suc- 
cession in the visible Primacy. ‘The blessed Peter, who first presided over 
the Apostolic See, left the princedom of his apostolate to his successors, who are 
to sit uninterruptedlu (perenniter) in his most holy Sce, to whom also he himself, 
by Divine command, consigned and delivered, as the Pontiffs who should succeed 
him, the power of authority, in the same way as that power was conferred on 
him by the Lord God, our Saviour.’ ” 

“To this explanation, derived from all the above cited ecclesiastical 
documents, we have the agreement of eminent theologians, ‘As we have 
shown the necessity, says Suarez, ‘from reason and from the institution 
and the end of the Church, of her being visible individually and in particular, 
so ts it necessary, from the institution and end of the office of the Vicar of Christ, 
that this should be visible to the Church in particular, and by a determined See 
and succession.’ (Suarez, Contra Reg. Aug. l. iii. c. 13.) ‘The Primacy of 
Peter, that is, the universal pontificate or the government of the whole 
Church, was bound to be attached to a certain See. For, though this 
Primacy did not per se (that is, antecedently, and of its own intrinsic nature) 
require any particular episcopal See to which it should be fixed, still the 
succession in the Primacy certainly required it (since the succession itself, 
together with the Primacy, was divinely instituted to last in perpetuity), in 
order that it might persevere, as it was bound to do, for the good of the Chureh, and 
be easily put in execution... . Hence Peter necessarily chose some particular 
episcopate, to which the person of Primate should be attached. He was, 
indeed, founder of the See of Antioch, and its ruler for some years ; but when 
he thence passed on to Rome, he transferred thither the Primacy inseparable 
from his own person, and retaining the same Roman Episcopate until death, 
transmitted the Primacy to his successors in the same See.’ (Laurent, Veith, 
de Primat. Rom. Pontif. Posit. viii. $ 18; Pet. Ballerini, de vi et ratione Primat. 
R. P. tom. i, c. 1, n. 2; Theol. Würzeburg, tom. i. de Primat. R. P. $ 170, n. 
lii; Franc, Ant. Zaccaiia, de S. Petri Primat. c. 5,n. 7).” 

“ (b) It follows further from those documents especially, in which is taught 
the princedom of the Roman Church itself, that is, of the Apostolic Roman See, 
not only that there is a union between the Primacy and the Roman Episco- 
pate as between two separate things in some one third, but that there is in 
fact one Roman Sce with princedom over the universal Church, which prince- 
dom contains in it the Roman Episcopate, as the particular is contained in 
the universal We are not, in truth, to distinguish two Sees of Peter, of 
which one may be understood as instituted by Christ and given to Peter for 
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supreme pastoral power over the universal Church, and the other be the See 
of the particular Roman Church of Peter’s institution, separate from the 
former See, having an actual existence of its own, and only joined to the 
other by reason of the one person who should administer both ; but we are 
to regard the action of Peter—who had been instituted by Christ pastor of 
the whole Church, not for himself alone, but also for each and all his 
successors in a perpetual series—as choosing for himself and constituting this 
Roman Church as his episcopal See, and so making it the Apostolic Petrine 
See. Hence by this very fact there was constituted the one Roman See, and 
this in Peter’s death was consecrated, with perpetual hereditary right,* the 
Primatial See in the dignity and power of the princedom which Christ instituted 
over the universal Church. I will say the same in the words of Bellarmine. 
* We should observe,’ he says, ‘that the Roman Episcopate and the Pontifi- 
cate of the universal Church are not two Episcopates nor two Sees, save 
potentially (in potentia). For Peter, instituted by Christ Pontiff of the whole 
Church, did not annex to himself the Episcopate of the city of Rome, as a 
Bishop of a certain place annexes to himself some other Episcopate, or a 
Canonry, or Abbacy; but he raised the Episcopate of the city of Rome to the 
supreme Pontificate of the whole world, just as when a simple Bishopric is raised 
to an Archbishopric or to a Patriarchate; for an Archbishop or a Patriarch 
is not twice or thrice Bishop, but once only...and the supreme Pontiff, 
although he is Bishop, Archbishop, Patriarch, and supreme Pontiff, yet all 
these things are one actually, and only potentially many (hec omnia sunt 
unum actu, et tantum in potentia multa). And from this it follows that who- 
ever is chosen to be the Bishop of Rome is, by that very fact, supreme Pontiff 
of the whole Church, even though the electors did not happen to express it.’ 
(Bellarmine, de Rom. Pont. 1. ii. c. 19.) What this great theologian says of 
‘many things potentially and of their actual unity’ must be rightly under- 
stood; that is to say, it was not necessary from the nature of the case, and as 
though a priori, that Peter should appropriate to himself, as pastor of the 
whole Church, this definite See of Rome. Hence, absolutely speaking, the 
Episcopate of the city of Rome might have been instituted existing indepen- 
dently, and without being thus raised to the supreme Pontificate of the 
world; but this once done (sed posito facto), the particular inferior power of 
the Roman Episcopate is thereby included in the one supreme and universal 
power, And no less were the metropolitan rights over the ecclesiastical 
Roman province and the patriarchal rights over the patriarchate of the West 
thereby contained in the supreme universal power, when the Pope specially 
reserved these to himself,+ to the exclusion of others, or rather by not con- 


* « See former documents wherein the Roman Pontifis are called heirs of 
Peter so frequently that the term seems in a manner to have passed into a 
proper name. ‘Since Peter placed his See at Rome, and conferred on it his 
whole Primacy and power, and did not in his lifetime change this institution, 
the Church, when afterwards without a head (acephala) by Peter's death, had 
no power to change this institution, and, therefore, Peter's successor in the 
Roman Episcopate necessarily at the same time succeeded to the Primacy. " 
(Suarez, Contr. Heg. Angl. 1. iii. c. 18.) 

+ ** Hence we see why the Council of Nice (Can. vi.) was able expressly to 
confirm the patriarchal rights (as afterwards, perhaps, from the 5th century 
they began to be called) of the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, and of 
other Exarchs (of Pontus, proconsular Asia, Thrace), for they were of merely 
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ceding these rights to any other Metropolitan or Patriarch; for we have 
already seen that such Metropolitan Sees and Patriarchates, not being of 
Divine but only of ecclesiastical institution, had their origin from the grant 
direct or indirect of the Roman See of Peter, and can only have their actual 
existence in communion with, and in dependence on, this See. Moreover, 
as the Pope does not always act with the whole intensity of his supreme 
power, so also he can exercise more restricted acts of jurisdiction, whether 
episcopal, archiepiscopal, or patriarchal, within the limits which he has 
specially reserved and marked out for these same rights. Itis in this way 
‘the many things in potentia, as well of exercise and a posteriori, as o priori 
by exclusion when of absolute necessity, whilst they are ‘all actually one’ 
(omnia unum actu) in the divinely instituted universal power.” 

“III. From our whole disputation some one may perchance think it 
follows, as & consequence, that the union of the Primacy with the Roman 
Episcopate is such, that it is a dogma of Catholic faith, that a separation 
and transfer of the Primacy to another See cannot be made even by the 
supreme power of the Roman Pontiff himself.” 

“1. The three following points are without doubt of Catholic faith: (a) 
That Christ instituted in Peter a power of Primacy over the universal 
Church; (b) that He instituted this Primacy to remain in perpetuity as the 
visible foundation and rock placed by Christ the principal Rock (et petram a 
Christo petra principali positam); and so, essentially belonging to the Divine 
constitution of the Church, as long as she remains indefectible till the con- 
summation of the world; and that, consequently, together with the Primacy, 
was instituted in him a perpetual succession, so that always (by a series morally 
continuous) one should be in the visible Church a visible and recognisable 
successor of Peter; (c) that these successors in the Primacy are the Roman 
Pontifis, to whom alone the legitimate succession to Peter actually belongs 
and has ever belonged. See above, the definition of the Vatican Council. 

* That the first and the second dogma are contained in the very words of 
the promise and institution made in Peter by Christ, as those words have 
always and everywhere been understood in God's Church, and that they are 
deduced from these same words by simple analysis without assuming any 
proposition which is not revealed—this we have demonstrated in foregoing 
theses. The third is no other than the concrete expression and application 
of these first two dogmas. The words of Christ the Lord, whereby He pro- 
mised and instituted the Primacy, and & perpetual succession therein by & 


ecclesiastical right; but it neither could nor had the will to confirm the 
patriarchal rights of the Roman Bishop, included as these were in the 
Primacy divinely instituted over the whole Church, but only to acknowledge 
and bring them forward as though the norma, and as an argument whereby 
it might be shown to be congruous, to grant similar patriarchal rights to 
those other Sees, and for the synod to confirm them... . ‘The Nicene 
Council did not presume to constitute anything with regard to him (the 
successor of Peter), for it knew well that to him all things were granted by 
the words of the Lord. (Bonifacius, 1 Ep. 14, and others above cited.) 
‘Privileges given to this holy Church by Christ, not given by synods, but 
therein only celebrated and venerated, whereby not honour so much as 
burden is laid upon us, although we have received this same honour, not by 
our own merits, but by the appointment of God's grace through the blessed 
Peter and in the blessed Peter.’ ” (Nicol. I. £p. 8 ad Michael. imperat.; Hard. 
tom. v. p. 162.) 
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continuous series (Thou art Peter . . . I will give to thee the keys . . . Con- 
firm thy brethren; Feed My sheep) do not set forth a merely abstract truth, 
nor have respect to persons indeterminate, but are said and directed in con- 
creto to the person of Peter, and to each and all of his successors in their 
entire series; they are not words merely theoretical and speculative, but 
they are practical words, and efficacious of what they signify in Peter and in 
his successors, each and all of whom Christ had in His mind, and to them 
He spoke them. Well, now, these successors in Peter’s Primacy are either 
non-existent, in which case the words of Eternal Truth would not be true, or 
they always were, and, in the present order, alone are successors of Peter in 
the Apostolic Roman See. For, as a constantly enduring matter of fact, 
evident through most universal tradition, they alone were always practically 
acknowledged, and are still acknowledged, and were theoretically published 
abroad, and are thus known-—from the very fact of their succeeding Peter in 
the Roman See—to be the successors in that Primacy which Christ, by 
efficacious Divine words, instituted in Peter, together with a perpetual suc- 
cession thereto. Therefore, the words of Christ, at least for the present 
order, implicitly comprehend and set forth as the successors in the divinely 
instituted Primacy all the Roman Pontiffs and these alone, and this truth is 
explicit applied and proposed as credible, and to be believed, the fact being 
evident from most universal tradition. Therefore, as we believe with Catholic 
faith, the divinely instituted Primacy, and its perpetual conservation, and the 
succession therein of one Pontiff after another (et in co singulorum successio),— 
so no less is to be believed, at least for the present order, the succession in 
the same of the Roman Pontiffs. ‘For the Church to know certainly,’ says 
Suarez, ‘that in such a See the institution made by Christ and revealed in 
Scripture has been fulfilled, and till now is being fulfilled, it is enough 
that the application, so to speak, of that institution and dignity to such an 
Episcopate should be most sufficiently proposed to the same Church by evi- 
dent tradition, and continuous and most notorious use. ... As, therefore, 
the visible Church, not only with human but also with Divine faith, is 
believed to be the Church (the true Church of Jesus Christ), not because the 
sensible signs whereby she is seen, are the reason for believing, but because 
they propose, as evidently credible, that she is the true Church; so not only 
with human, but also with Divine faith, is it to believed that the Roman 
Pontiff is the visible head of this Church in Christ’s place, because those signs 
whereby we show this head, make it evidently credible, that it is he whom 
Christ, by virtue of His institution, constituted His Vicar. In this way, then, 
we say that the assertion laid down is of faith, and is sufficiently contained 
in Scripture, taken in conjunction with the Church’s tradition (im Scriptura, 
adjuncta Ecclesic traditione).” (Suarez, cont. Reg. Angl. 1. iii. c. 18.) Nay, this 
same dogma of the succession of the Roman Pontifs in the Primacy divinely 
conferred on Peter for himself and his successors, is expressly declared and 
defined in the decrees and professions of faith given before in this thesis (No. 
1). ..." [The Cardinal goes on to show this conclusively from the Florentine 
definition. ] 

* 2. Now, then, if all this be so, is not the fourth point we mentioned also 
a dogma simply to be believed as of faith— viz., that the union of the Primacy 
with the See and Church of Rome is so absolute, and belongs so essentially 
to the unalterable constitution of the Church, that by no power, not even the 
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supreme power of the Roman Pontiff himself, can the Primacy be separated 
and transferred elsewhere? We answer that this hitherto at least is not a 
defined dogma of faith; but that it is a theological truth. . . ."* 

As this point is rather a corollary resulting from the main thesis of the 
union of the Roman Episcopate with the Primacy, which it was our object to 
illustrate; having given the opinion of the learned Cardinal, we here leave it: 
and must refer the studious reader to the work itself, where the author ex- 
tends his proofs of this part of his thesis over many pages. + 


* Theses de Ecclesia Christi, pp. 192-202. + Ib. pp. 202-220. 
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Inscriptions, 85, 90, 107, 108, 111, 112, 
120, 121, 123, 126, 181, 132, 138, 
142, 152, 158, 164. 

Irenæus, S., the weightof hisauthority, 
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24-29; quoted, ibid., 17, 59, 60, 62, 
92, 100, 101, 167, 250, 311, 312, 400, 
409, 427, 443, 472, 488, 496, 535. 

Isidore Hispalensis, 41, 43. 

Isidore of Pelusium, 172. 

Itineraries, old, of Christian Rome, 
106, 109, 125. 


J. 


JACOBSON, 82. 

James, S., first Bishop of Jerusalem, 
953, 261, 268, 264, 330, 331, 333, 
389, 396, 398, 403 sg.—The doubt 
as to whether he was one of the 
Twelve Apostles, 405 sg., 444, 447, 
457, 467.—A false notion that he 
had the Primacy, 456 sq. — His 
dignity as Bishop of Jerusalem, 457. 

Jerome, S., 14, 16, 29, 38, 45, 75 sq., 
90, 98, 101, 117, 258, 325, 334, 335, 
338 sq., 398, 408, 408, 428, 444, 496, 
503, 529, 531. 

Jerusalem, the See of, its honorary 
preeminence and history, 393, 396, 
424, 457-459; called the Thea- 
delphian See, 404.—The succession 
of its Bishops, 389, 444.—Analogy 
between the city of Jerusalem and 
Rome, 525, 527-529. 

John, S., the Evangelist, who records 
the Divine bestowal of the universal 
pastorate on Peter, and the pro- 
phecy of his crucifixion, bears 
witness to his martyrdom at Rome, 
26, 198, 233 sg., 448 sq. 

John of Antioch, 502. 

John, the abbot, 109, 111. 

Josephus, 44, 46, 68, 69, 78 sg., 331. 

Judaism, the parallel between, and 
Christianity, 145 sg.; it has its 
true antitype alone in Roman 
Catholicism, 522-529; points of 
analogy between the two, ibid. ; 
still the typical foe of Christianity, 
523 sq., 580-532. 

Julius, Pope, 479. 

Jungmann, xviii., 101, 345, 489. 

Justin, S., 59, 60, 61, 101, 427. 
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L. 


LACTANTIUS, quoted, his meaning and 
authority discussed, 47-50. 

** Legal Evidence," Articles in the 
Church Quarterly, 180, 355, 439-441. 

Legates, the two, sent from Rome to 
Corinth by S. Clement, 488 sq. 

Legendary theory of German ration- 
alists, the, xii., 64, 412 sq. 

Leo, S., the Great, 43, 57, 107, 137, 
147, 175, 225, 931, 244, 259, 326; 
his Office in the Greek Church, 
379; letter of Gallic Bishops to 
him, 86. 

Leo XIII., Pope, 242. 

Liberatus on S. Mark's Pallium, 173. 

Liber Pontificalis, the, 93, 97, 100, 
106, 151. 

Liddon, Canon, 180, 478. 

Lightfoot, the Anglican bishop, xiv., 
116, 180, 396, 422, 457; his writ- 
ings quoted and examined, Ch. xix. 
462-506.—On Ebionism and Judais- 
ing tendencies in the Roman 
Church, its orthodoxy, the Clemen- 
tines, 465-471; his theories of a 
primacy of the Roman Church in 
the first two centuries, apart from 
its Bishop and the Cathedra Petri, 
one not of official authority, but of 
love, practical goodness, and local 
prestige ; of the unequal develop- 
ment of episcopacy in the East and 
West ; of the Roman Bishop being 
but a presbyter-bishop—his name, 
person, and authority absorbed in 
the Roman Church—examined and 
refuted, 472-488, 493-505. 

Linus, Pope, 40, 89 sq., 107, 156, 205 
sq., 909 sq., 313, 317, 397, 409. 

Lipsius, 3, 64, 65. 

Literature, controversial, the, on 8. 
Peter's Roman Episcopate, 3-5. 


M. 


Macarius, S., 135. 
Marchi, Padre, 110, 126. 


000 


Mark, S., his Gospel written in Rome 
under S. Peter, by whom he was 
sent to Alexandria, A.D. 43, as first 
Bishop of that See, 15, 31, 37, 44 
sq., 989, 393, 395, 398 sq., 447, 449 
sq., 900 ; styled an Apostle, 402 sq. 

Marsilius Patavinus, the first assailer 
of S. Peter's Roman Episcopate, 4. 

Martin, Pope, his Office in the Greek 
Church, 381. 

Martin, Pére, 18. 

Matthew, S., the writing of his Gospel, 
28. 

Mazzella, 279. 

Menander, 60, 89. 

Metropolitan Churches, 86, 87, 543. 

Milman, 7, 9, 18, 196, 421 sq., 446 sq. 

Minucius Felix, the date of his 
Octavius, in connection with Ter- 
tullian’s writings, 471. 

Monica, S., 132. 

Muratorian fragment, the, 495. 

Murray, 251, 280. 


N. 


NEALE, J. M., 385 sq., 449 sq., 458. 

Nereus and Achilleus, SS., their Acts, 
118-192, 167; their Basilica, 122 
sq. 

Nestorian Office, 18. 

Newman, Cardinal, xvi. sg., 242, 440 
sq. 

Nicephorus, S., Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 383, 445. 

Nicephorus Callistus, 445. 

Nicodemus, the Gospel of, 204. 

Nilles, S. J., 378. 


O. 


CEcUMENIUS, 38, 453. 
Onophrius Panvinius, 109. 
Optatus, S., 154, 286, 400, 409. 
Origen, 21, 46, 47, 234. 
Orosius, 43. 


P, 


Paintings in the Catacombs, 120, 
123; S. Peter as Moses with the 
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rod striking the rock, 134 sq., 189; 
the Good Shepherd, 141; S. Peter’s 
denial, ibid. ; their symbolism, ibid. 

Paisius Ligarides, 137. 

Pallium, the, 172 sq.; of S. James, of 
S. Mark, ibid. 

Palmer’s Early Christian Symbolism, 
131 sq., 187, 14 sq. 

Palmer (Anglican writer), 461. 

Papal aggression in the 1st and 2nd 
centuries, 462 sq., 472, 474 sq., 479 
Sq., 482 sq. 

Papebroch, 312, 318. 

Papias, 38, 58. 

Patriarchal Churches, the three great, 
founded by S. Peter, 86 sg., 896 sq., 
402, 500 sq., 542 sq. 

Patristie testimony to S. Peter's place 
in the Church, and Roman Episco- 
pate, dogmatic not polemical, 41 ; 
indirect, implicit, fragmentary, 190 
sq., 199 sq. | 

Patrizzi, 28; his chronology, 67 sq. 
(wrongly called Cardinal, 69), 89. 

Paul, S., the Apostle: chronology of 
his life, his Apostolic journeys, 68- 
81; sketch of his character, voca- 
tion, gifts, labours, success, 301 sq., 
350, 358-377 (extracts from Greek 
Offices), passim—not a diocesan 
bishop, 253; his association with 
the Roman Church, 82, 299, 800, 
307, 310, 490; his Zpistle to the 
Romans, 37, 59, 74, 582 ; his work 
in Rome during his imprisonment, 
A.D. 56-58, subsequent labours, 
return to Rome and martyrdom, 
A.D. 67, 46, 308-310; S. Paul, 
bishop-extraordinary in Rome, 318, 
315 sq. ; parallel between his own 
election and the vocation of the 
Gentiles to the Faith, 327 sq. ; this 
his most prominent doctrine, ibid., 
51. See also Peter and Paul, SS. 

Paul, S., Patriarch of Constantinople, 
384, l 

Pearson, the Anglican Bishop, 189, 
437 44T sq., 505. 
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Persecutions under Nero, 34, 87-89; 
Domitian, 93 sg. ; Trajan, 97. 

Peter, S., the Apostle, first came to 
Rome under Claudius, A.D. 42, 
founded the Roman Church, was 
the first Bishop of Rome, 14 sg., 43, 
161 sg., 249 sq., 390, 395, 397, 442, 
448, 454, 461, 489; notices of his 
pontificate and of his successors 
down to S. Anicetus, 82-102; 
Bishop of Rome 25 years until his 
death, not all the time continuously 
in Rome, 2, 46 sq., 189, 270, 277, 
289, 461; he alone ordinary Bishop 
of Rome, 250, 318 sg., 319 sq.; head 
of the Apostles and of the entire 
Christian Church, 263, 326, 329-332, 
989 sq., 346, 534 (see Greek Offices 
passim, 348-385) ; disciples sent by 
him abroad to preach the Faith 
and to preside over Churches, 85 
sq.; martyred in Rome June 29th, 
A.D. 67, 18 sg., 45 sq., 198, 233-235. 
See also Peter and Paul, SS. 

Peter and Paul, SS., how represented, 
and their relative position in works 
of art, 132-135, 138, 319; their 
striking contrasts and intimate 
union, its providential meaning, 
298 sq., 303-305, 308, 310, 316, 330- 
332, 338-344; subordination and 
deference of S. Paul to S. Peter as 
his superior, S. Peter's affection for 
S. Paul and testimony to his 
Epistles, 53, 304 sg., 399 sg.—8. 
Paul not equal to, nor coordinate 
with, S. Peter in authority, 332; 
not Bishop of Rome, 263, 310-320, 
399 ; divided jurisdiction untenable, 
315 sq., 323 sq.; a practical division 
of labour in Rome very probable, 
316 sq., 332; S. Paul with S. Peter 
joint-founder and patron of the 
Roman Church, both Apostles the 
chief protectors of the universal 
Church, 25, 298 sg., 310, 317-319, 
399, 442; their both preaching 
together at Corinth and Rome, 
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29-31, 74, 465 sq., 492 sq.—8S. Peter 
the Apostle of the Circumcision, S. 
‘Paul of the Uncircumcision, how 
this is to be understood, 323 sg., 329 
Sq., 344 sq.; the former title the 
more honourable, ibid., 533; both 
Apostles evangelised alike Jews and 
Gentiles, 324 sq., 333; S. Peter's 
reprehension by S. Paul, 334-848; 
various views of Fathers on the 
matter, 334 sqg.; no doctrinal dif- 
ference between the two Apostles, 
336, 344 sg.—By the joint relations 
of SS. Peter and Paul to Rome is 
realised the Divine idea in both 
Testaments, 532 sg. See also the 
Greek Offices, 348-379. 

Petrinism, Paulinism, and Petri- 
Paulinism, 64 sg., 412 sq., 465 sq., 
489, 

Petronilla, S. Aurelia, 82, 118; nota 
martyr, 123. 

Philo with S. Peter in Rome, 15 sq., 
43. 

Philosophumena, the author of the, 22, 
60, 62, 63, 420, 427. 

Pheebe, 53. 

Pitra, Cardinal, 350, 357. 

Pitzipios, 385. 

Pius I., Pope, 101, 106, 472, 488, 495. 

Pius IV., Pope, the Profession of 
Faith of, 290. 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan, the emperor’s 
reply, 98 sq. 

Podogoritza, the glass plate from, 142. 

Polycarp, S., 24, 26, 100, 101 sq., 468, 
470, 487, 499 sq. 

Pomponia Grecina (Lucina), 82 sq., 
94, 168, 415, 490. 

Preetextatus, the author of, 89. 

Primacy, the Divine institution of S. 
Peter's, over the universal Church, 
and of its indefectible permanence 
by & perpetual succession to him 
"therein, as well as the appointed 
mode of this perpetual succession, 
viz. by legitimate succession to 
the Roman Episcopate—these are 
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three dogmas of Catholic Faith, the 
third being the concrete expression 
and application of the first two, 1, 
269, 288, 534 sq., 543 sq.—The 
Church has ever professed and 
believed this mode of succession to 
the Primacy, and attested it in 
definitions of Councils and profes- 
sions of Faith, 535 sq., 538-40; and 
that the Bishops of Rome, forming 
one moral person with Peter, in- 
herit the plenitude of power di- 
vinely bestowed upon him, which 
was ordinary; and that the Roman 
See is the primatial Apostolic 
See over the whole Church, the 
Mother and Mistress ofall Churches, 
the subject of this supreme 
authority being solely the Roman 
Pontiff, ibid. —It was necessary that 
succession to the divinely instituted 
office of visible head of Christ's 
visible Church should itself be 
also visible, and this it is through 
Succession to Peters Roman See, 
540 sq.—This Petrine, Roman, pri- 
matial See, containing in it the 
Roman Episcopate, forms but one 
supreme Pontificate of the whole 
world, 541 sg.—The union of the 
Primacy with the Roman See is so 
absolute that it is not separable by 
any power in the Church, 544 sg.— 
The Primacy and its succession in 
the Roman See the crucial note 
which marks off the Catholic 
Church and Faith from all other 
communions and religious beliefs, 
220. 

Proselytes, justitie and porte, 84, 341, 
343, 415. 

Prosper, 41. 

Protestant arguments and objections, 
vii., ix. sq., 58, 05, 113, 129, 176- 
181, 193, 196, 201, 206, 235, 241 sq., 
272-275, 294, 298 sq., 323, 337 sq., 
390-392, 494, 488 sq., 445, 459 sq., 
465 sq., 511-519. 
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Prudentius, 135. 

Pudens, 38, 82, 164-167, 309 sq., 415; 
related to the Cornelii, 144. 

Pudentiana and Praxedes, SS., 164 
sq., 309 sq. 


R. 


REUMONT, 88. 

Roma Sotterranea, Northcote and 
Brownlow, xix., 105, quoted passim, 
in Part II, 

Roman Episcopate, S. Peter's, the 
constant and universal belief of 
Christendom, 8-11, 187 sq., 272; of 
the Eastern Churches, 17, 194 (see 
Greek Liturgical Offices); never 
denied till 13th century, 4; Patristic 
testimony thereto, 11-36, 188 sq., 
199 sq., 271 sq. ; the Apostle’s going 
to Rome, preaching, and martyrdom 
there are so connected with his 
episcopate as to form one Petrine 
fact, viii., 2, 11 sg., 191; which is 
not to be confounded with its dura- 
tion of 25 years, 11, 39 sq. ; not only 
a historical event, but a great moral 
fact, with most important issues, x. 
sq., 9, 11, 321 sq. ; a dogmatic fact 
in a wide sense, infallibly certain, 
3, 188; it alone adequately fulfils 
S. Peter's Apostolic career, 198, 
229-232, 235; it, with its unbroken 
succession in the Roman Pontiffs, 
is the only bond of union in Chris- 
tendom, 237-241; the actual verifi- 
cation in all time of Christ's 
promise, vii., 219; the visible sign, 
and notification to the Church and 
to the world, of the divinely insti- 
tuted Primacy, 295 sq., 540 sq. ; the 
monumenial fontal-fact of historical 
Christianity, and the realisation of 
the Divine idea in the two Dispen- 
sations, 507-533.--The historical 
fact of S. Peter’s Roman Episcopate 
is not intrinsically and antecedently 
connected with his Primacy and its 


succession in the Bishops of Rome, 
viii., 270, 321. Hence the disproof 
of the fact would not avail Protes- 
tants in combating the Petrine 
claims, these rest on revelation, 
272 sq.; the essential relation 
between the Roman See and the 
Primacy, 270 sq., 286 sq.; the unity 
of the Episcopate of that See and 
the universal Pontificate, 286 sq., 
290, 294 sq., 315, 535, 537 sq., 541 
sq.; whether the Bishops of Rome, 
as such, succeed to the Primacy 
jure divino, 278 sq.; they are, de 
facto, the de jure divino successors 
of S. Peter, 294; on the transfer of 
the Primacy from Rome to another 
See, 284; whether S. Peter's choice 
of Rome for his Episcopate was by 
his own act alone or also by a 
Divine decree, 280 sq. 


Rome, the first preaching of the 


Gospel in, 161 sg.; condition of 
Jews and Christians in, the number 
of Roman Christians in S. Peter's 
time, 83 sq., 91, 116, 162 sg., 168- 
170, 308, 414; the union and purity 
of the Roman Church in early 
times, composed alike of Jewish 
and Gentile converts, some of high 
rank, its freedom from party strife, 
82, 98 sq., 100, 116, 120, 300, 307, 
414 sq., 490 sq., 466 sg., 490-492; 
ever held as the centre of Christen- 
dom, becauseits Bishop was believed 
to be successor of St. Peter, 6 sq., 
100, 102, 192, 470; the Roman 
Church regarded in its head, the 
Mother and Mistress ofall Churches, 
290, 292, 317, 469, 520, 528; the 
only Apostolic See, 245, 258, 264, 
288, 291 sq., 587, 588; its Primacy 
is independent of local prestige or 
secular aid, 247 sg., 481 sg.—The 
first Bishops of Rome down to S. 
Victor exercised the same primatial 
authority as that Pope, 487 sg. —The 
appellation of the Roman Church 
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in relation to the Catholic Church, 
287, 292.— Roman Catholicism 
alone is historical Christianity, 
519 sq.; the analogy between Rome 
and Jerusalem, 523, 526-529. 

Rufinus, his Preface to the Recogni- 
tions, 205 sg., 428, 434. 


S. 


SAMARIA, S, Peter's mission to, 250, 
260, 331, 392. 

Sanguinetti, 5, 16 sq., 21, 49, 54. 

Sarcophagi, sculptures on the Chris- 
tian, 109, 135 sq.; S. Peter as Moses 
with rod striking the rock, his ap- 
prehension by Herod, 138, 136-138, 
143 sq.; his threefold denial, 136, 
138; the symbolism of these re- 
presentations, 135, 187, 139, 140- 
147. 

Schelstratius, 444. 

Scotland, Christianity in England 
and in, 511 sq. 

Seneca, 75, 490, 529. 

Simon Magus, 22, 58; his history 
and statue, 59-63; in the Clemen- 
tines, 413, 417 sq., 426 sq. 

Sixtus I. (or Xystus), Pope, 100, 101, 
397, 468, 488. 

Socrates, A.D. 429, 384. 

Sollerius, 450. 

Sophronius, S., 459, 506. 

Soter, Pope, 470, 487. 

Sozomen, A.D. 445, 385. 

Spanheim, 4, 58. 

Speaker's Commentary, the, 458 sq. 

Stenglein, 61. 

Suarez, 259 sq., 256, 258, 406, 541, 544. 

Suecession, the, of the Bishops of 
Rome after S. Peter, by whom pro- 
bably the three first were conse- 
crated, 25, 40, 90 sg., 156, 205 sq , 
313, 400, 408-411, 442 ; the line of 
Roman Pontiffs unbroken, 242 sq., 
246-248, 519.—The succession and 
its conditions, 2, 279; the former 
of Divine faith, the latter not so, 
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279, 288 sq.; opinions of theologians, 
281-283.—S. Peter's action in 
settling the succession was divinely 
directed, 295,— The succession of 
the Roman Pontiffs was from S. 
Peter alone, 315, 318. 

Suetonius, 62, 84, 88, 116. 

Syllabus of Pius IX., 285. 

Sylvester, Pope, his Office in the 
Greek Church, 378. 


i 


Tacitus, 34, 62, 69, 77, 82 sg., 87 sq., 
114, 

Telesphorus, Pope, 100, 101, 106, 397, 
488. 

Tertullian, 21, 56, 59, 60, 90, 99, 115, 
155, 156, 206, 427, 469, 471, 476. 

Theodolinda, 109, 111, 124. 

Theodore, S., Studites, 382. 

Theodoret, 61, 224, 329. 

Theophilus, 293. 

Theophylact, 334. 

Thomas, S., Aquinas, 336. 

Tillemont, 63, 95, 116, 118. 

Tondini, 387. 

Traditional belief of S. Peter’s Roman 
Episcopate, the, 7-9, 179-181, 187 
$g., 196 sg., 204, 250, 447-449; it 
results from the reality of the fact, 
10; is fraught with consequences 
most important to society, 201 ; its 
pretended origin, 58, 63. 


B 


UrPrANUS, a Pagan lawyer, 99. 


ZON. 


VALESIUS on Eusebius, 23, 42, 400- 
407. 

Veith, 313, 541. 

Velenus, 63. 

Verdun, the Codex of, lines from, 152. 

Victor, Pope, 92, 101, 106, 397, 410, 
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492, 424, 468, 471, 488; according W. 
io Lightfoot, the prototype of a i 
Hildebrand, an Innocent, anda 
Boniface, 462, 475 sq. 

Vincenzi, 334. 


BN T 


WALDENSIS, the anonymous, 97. 
Waterworth, 22, 33, 109, 594 sg. 
Wieseler, 69, 79, 80. 

Wouter, 87. 
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